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THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE THEOCKAd 


t 

that the presence of God is not confined to an appointed and 
that wherever He is sincerely invoked, He bestows Ilis abundan 
of penitence and prayer for whicli Samuel assembled the pcopj 
tribe of Benjamin, after he had put down idolatry, becan.;. 
Jehovah, who acknowledged the prayer of Ilis prophet, a 
their enemies, and the beginning of their deliverance (ch. 
henceforth judge of the whole nation ; and the prophetic of^ 
time to develop its agency, on which account the history of 
speaking, dates from Samuel (Acts iii. 24). 

(1) 1 Sam. xiv. 18, where, moreover, the LXX assume a diil(|’ 
of an exception, which is alluded to as such. 

(2) Samuel was, according to 1 Chron. vi. 13, 18, of th 

His father is called in the same sense as the Levite in 

to be of the family of Judah. The frequent occurrence of tl 
father Elkanah among the Levitical proper names, especially 
ites. Ex. vi. 24, 1 Chron. vi. 7 sq., xii. 6, 9, xv. 28, is remark 
berg, Genuineness of the Pentateuch^ ii. p. 50 f. This name, 1^ 
Mikneiah, 1 Chron. xv. 18, 21, points to the office of the 
that Samuel was devoted to the service of the sanctuary by a 
nothing against his Levitical descent [although this is maintainej 
because without this vow such service was not binding on hi 
twenty-five years of age ; and even Levites were not obliged tf 
at the sanctuary (art. “Levi, Leviten ”). [Comp. Riehm’s ar^ 
HandwdTteTluc\ and Kohler, ii. p. 95.] 

§ 161. 

Nature, Importance, and first Beginnings of the Prophet 

The position occupied by the prophetic office in the organis 
has already been generally referred to, § 97 ; we must now tret 
of its institution and duties, in which respect also our point oi 
the fundamental passage Deut. xviii. 9-21. The character of 
fered entirely from that of the priestly office. It was not, like 
to one tribe and one family, nor, generally speaking, to an e 
though a certain external succession subsequently took place, 
“the Lord will raise up (D’p]) a prophet,” — an expression used 
Judg. ii, 16, 18, iii. 9, 15, etc., and denoting the freeness of tl 
and again, “/rom the midst of thee, of thy brethren” (com] 
showing that the call to the office of prophet was to know n 
than that of being confined to the covenant people. This c 
not to be severed from the historical connection of revelation, 
Moses and to continue his testimony (vers, 15, 18). The propl 
Divine mission, not so much by signs and wonders — for the pef 
even a false prophet might receive power — as by his confessi' : 
redeemed Israel and gave them the law (xiii. 2-6). Again, | 
spoke was to come to pass (*<3’) ; that is, the prophetic word wa ; 
by its historical fulfilment. In the first respect, the propheti j 
exercised within the unalterable ordinances of the law, was d '■ 
mere lifeless transmission of legal injunctions, by proclaiming to J 
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Hear, Land 'o’ Cakes and britlier Scots, 

Prae Maidenkiik to Johnny Groat’s, ■ 

If there’s a hole in a'’ your coats, 

I rede ye tent it ; 

A duel’s amang you takih’ notes, 

An’ faith he’ll prenf it ! 

Burns. 



Ahora Uen, dixo il Cura, iraedme, senior huisped, aqucsos lihros, quc 
los quicTo .'cer, Qiie me place, respondi6 el, y entrando en su aposento, 
sac6 del una maletilla vieja cerrada con una cadenilla, y dbrUnd.ola 1iall6 
en ella ires libros grandes y unos papeles dc muy iuenu letra escritos de 
mono. — Dok Quixote, Parte I. Capitulo xxxii. 

It is mighty "wcil, said the priest ; pray, landlord, bring me those 
hoohs, for I have a mind to see them. 'With all my heart, answered the 
host ; and going to his chamber, he brought out a little old clokc-bag, 
with a padlock and chain to it, and opening it, he took out three large 
volumes, and some manuscript papers written in a fine character.— 
Jauvib’s Translalion, 
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INTRODUCTION 



S I may, ■witliout vanity, presume that the name and 
official description prefixed to this Proem will secure 
itp from the sedate and reflecting part of mankind, to 
whom only I would he understood to address myself, such atten- 
tion as is due to the sedulous instructor of youth and the care- 
ful performer of my Sabbath duties, I will forbear to hold up a 
candle to the daylight, or to point out to the judicious those 
recommendations of my labours which they must necessarily 
anticipate from the perusal of the title-page. Nevertheless, I 
am not unaware that, as Envy always dogs Merit at the heels, 
there may he those who ivill whisper that, albeit my leamiDg 
and good jirinciples cannot (lauded he the heavens 1) he denied 
by any one, j’^et that my situation at Gandercleugh hath been 
more favourable to my acquisitions in learning than to the 
enlargement of my views of the ways and works of the present 
generation. To the which objection, if, peradventure, any such 
shah, be started, my answer shall be threefold : 

First, Gandercleugh- is, as it were, the central part- — the 
navel {si fas sit dicere) — of this our native realm of Scotland ; 
so that men trom every corner thereof, when travelling on their 
•concernments of business, either towards our metropolis of 
law, by which I mean Edinburgh, or towards our metropolis and 
mart of gain, whereby I insinuate Glasgow, are frequently led to 
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make Gandercleugli tlieir abiding stage atid pla'.'O fjf re,-.! ff>r tbo 
nigkt. And ifc must be acknowledged by tbe m-v t .eejincju 
that I, who have sat in the leathern arin-cbair, on the le i* 
hand side of the fire, in the conuimn room f>f the ailacc inn, 
winter and summer, for every evening in my life, dunng - 
years b}q;)ast (the Christian Sabbaths only excepted), ' 
have seen more of the manners and customs: ot vanoiis 
and people than if 1 had sought them out, by my own ]>:nnin 
travel and bodily labour. Even so dotli ibe toll-man at tlie 
well-frequented turnpike on the Wcllbrac liead, sitting at In- 
ease in his own dwelling, gather more rccci])t. of custom t nan 
if, moving forth upon the road, he were to require a. contribu- 
tion from each, person whom he chanced to meet in his ynirnev, 
when, according to the vulgar adage, he might poshihly be 
greeted with more kicks than halfpence. 

But, 



most wise 

hath assured , „ ^ ^ ... 

who shall adhere to this ohjection, that, (lefarAo, lhave_ seen 
states and men also ; for I have visited the famous cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, the former twnce and the latter three 
times, in the course of my earthly pilgrimage. iVnd, moreover, 

I had the honour to sit in the General Assembly (meaning, as 
anau^tor, in the galleries thereof), and have heard as much 
goodly speaking on the law of patronage as, ivith the fructifica- 
tion thereof in mine own understanding, hath made me he 
considered as an oracle upon that doctrine ever since my safe 
and happy return to Gandercleugli. 

Again, _ and thirdly, If it he nevertheless pretended that my 
information and knowledge of mankind, however extensive, and 
however painfully acquired, by constant domestic inquiry and 
by foreign travefr is, natheless, incompetent to the task of 
recording the pleasant narratives of my Landlord, I will let 
these critics Imow, to their own eternal shame and confusion, 
aswen as to the ahashment and. discomfiture of all who shall 
rasnly take up a song against me, that I am xoT the writer 
redactoq or compiler, of the Tales of my Landlord ; nor am I* 
in one single iota, answerable for their contents, more or Ip-c 
A nd now, ye generation .of critics, who raise yourselves uo 
It were brazen serpents, to hiss with your tongues and 
wath your stmgs, how yourselves down to your native 
aclmowledge that yours have been the tWfrhtf of • ^ ' 

and the words of vain foolishness. Lo ' vp nra ^ of ignorance 

■^0 • ye are caught in your 
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own snare, and yonr omi pit hath j’^a'svned for you. • Turn, then, 
aside irom the task that is too heav}'^ for you ; destroy not your 
teeth by gnawing a file j waste not your strength by spuming 
against a castle wall ; nor spend your breath in contending in 
swiftness with a fleet steed ; and let those weigh the Tales of 
my Landlord who shall bring with them the scales of candour 
cleansed from the rust of prejudice by the hands of intelligent 
modesty. For these alone they were compiled, as will appear 
from a brief narrative which my zeal for truth compelled me to 
make supplementary to the present Proem. 

It is well known that my Landlord was a pleasing and a 
facetious man, acceptable unto aU the j)arish of Gandercleugh, 
excepting only the Laird, the Exciseman, and those for whom 
he Refused to draw liquor upon trust. Their causes of dislike 
I. will touch separately, adding my own refutation thereof. 

His honour, the Laird, accused our Landlord, deceased, of 
having encouraged, in various times and places, the destruction 
of hares, rabbits, fowls black and grey, partridges, moor-pouts, 
roe-deer, and other birds and quadrupeds, at unlawful seasons; 
and contrary to the laws of this realm, which have secured, in 
their wisdom, the slaughter of such animals for the great of the 
earth, whom I have remarked to take an uncommon (though 
to ine an unintelligible) pleasure therein. Now, in humble 
deference to his honour, and in justifiable defence of my tnend 
deceased, I reply to this charge, that howsoever the form of 
such animals might appear to he similar to those so protected 
by the law, yet it was a mere deceptio visus ; for what resembled 
hares were, in fact, hiU-ldds, and those partaking of the appear- 
ance of moor-fowl were truly wood-pigeons, and consumed and 
eaten eo nomine, and not otherwise. 

Again, the Exciseman pretended that my deceased Landlord 
did: encourage. that species of manufacture called distillation, 
without having an especial permission from the great, techni- 
cally called a license, for doing so. Now, I stand up to con- 
front this falsehood ; and in defiance of him, his gauging-stick, 
and pen and inkhom, I tell him, that I never saw or tasted 
a glass of unlawful aquavitce in the house of my Landlord; 
nay, that, on the'. contraiy,: .we needed not such devices, in 
respect of a pleasing and somewhat seductive hquor which was 
vended and consumed at the Wallace Inn under the name of 
‘mountain dew.’ If there is a penalty against manufacturing 
such a liquor, let him show me the statute ; and when he does 
I ’ll teU mm if I will obej’^ it or no. 
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Concerning tliose vho came to my L{)ndloi'd for Hfjnor and 
rv'ent thirst}^ away, for lack of present coin or fiitviro credit, 1 
cannot but say it lias giaeved my bowels as if tlie case bad 
been mine own. Nevertheless, my Landlord considered the 
necessities of a tliirsty soul, and would pennit tliein, in e.x- 
treme need, and when their soul was impoverished for lack of 
moisture, to drink to the full value of their watches ami wear- 
ing apparel, exclusively of their infenor habiliineiite, wliich he 
was uniformly inexorable in obliging them to retain, for the 
credit of the house. As to mine omi iiart, I may well &ay 
that he never refused me that modicum of refreshment iritli 
which I am wont to recruit nature after the fatigues of my 
school. It is true, I taught his five sons English and Latin, 
writing, book-keeping, ■with a tincture of mathematics, and tha't 
I instructed his daughter in psahnod3^ Nor do I remember 
me of any fee or honorarium received from him on account of 
these my labours, except the compotations aforesaid. Never- 
theless this compensation suited mj’' humour well, since it is a 
hard sentence to bid a dry throat wait till quarter-day. 

But, truly, -were 1 to speak my simple conceit and belief, 
I think my Landlord was chiefly moved to waive in my behalf 
the usual requisition of a symbol or reckoning from the 
ifleasure he was wont to take in my conversation, which, 
though solid and edifying in the main, was, like a well-built 
palace, decorated with facetious naiTatives and devices, tending 
much to the enhancement and ornament thereof. And so 
pleased was my Landlord of the Wallace in liis replies during 
such colloquies, that there was no district in Scotland, yea, 
and no peculiar, and, as it were, distinctive custom therein 
practised, but was discussed betwixt us ; insomuch that those 
who stood by were wont to say it "was ■worth a bottle of ale to 
hear us communicate with each other. And not a few travellers 
from distant parts, as ■well as Irom the remote districts of our 
Idngdom, were wont to mingle in the conversation, and to tell 
news that had been gathered in foreign lands, or preserved 
froin oblmon in this our o^wn. 

Now I chanced to have contracted for teaching the lower 
classes with a young person called Peter or ‘Patrick Pattieson, 
who had been educated for our Holy Kirk, yea, had, by thn 
license of presbyter}^, his voice opened therein as a preacher, 
who delighted in the collection of olden tales and legends, and 
in garnishing them with the flo^n^ers of poesy, whereof he -was a 
vain and fiivolous professor. For he followed not the example 
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of those strong poets whom I proposed to him as a pattern, hut 
formed yersification of a flimsy and modern texture, to the 
compounding whereof was necessary small pains and less 
thought. And hence I have chid him as being one of those 
who bring forward the fatal revolution prophesied by Mr. 
Robert Carey, in his vaticination on the death of the celebrated 
Dr. John Donne : 

Now thou art gone, and thy strict laws will ho 
Too hard for libertines in poetry ; 

Till verse (by'thee refined) in this last age 
Turn ballad rhjrme. 

I had also disputations with him touching his indulging rather 
a flowing and redundant than a concise and stately diction in 
his prose exercitations. But notwithstanding these symptoms 
of inferior taste, and a humour of contradicting his betters 
upon passages of dubious construction in Latin authors, I did 
grievously lament when Peter Pattieson was removed from me 
by death, even as if he had been the offspring of my own loins. 
And in respect his papers had been left m my care (to answer 
funeral and death-bed expenses), I conceived myself entitled to 
dispose of one parcel thereof, entitled ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ 
to one cunning in the trade (as it is called) of bookselling. 
He was a mirthful man, of small stature, cunning in counterfeit- 
ing of voices, and in making facetious tales and responses, 
and whom I have to laud for the truth of his dealings towards 
me. 

Now, -^erefore, the world may see the injustice that charges 
me with incapacity to write these narratives, seeing that, though 
I have proved that I could have written them if I would, yet, 
not having done so, the censure will deservedly fall, if at 
all due, upon the memory of Mr. Peter Pattieson ; whereas I 
must he justly entitled to the praise, when any is due, seeing 
that, as the Dean of St. Patrick’s wittily and logically ex- 
presseth it. 

That without which a thing is not 
Is causa sine qua non. 

The work, therefore, is unto me as a child is to a parent ; in 
the which child, if it proveth worthy, the jiarent hath honour 
and praise ; hut, if otherwise, the disgrace vdll deservedly 
attach to itself alone. 

I have only further to intimate that kfr. Peter Pattieson, in’ 
an-anging these Tales for the press, hath more consulted his 
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possibly have raised thojn. !ti fuel, David reevived ’ 

engers, or those vdio oainc nttni^’Sed hy einhjhtyt a 
of assistaiico; ;uid ns no otic hntnv hfov noich ntd byu 
given by others, the wonder of each iiidividmd foinatsiet * 

diininishefl. . , .. 

The proprietor of ihc gnnind, the h'ltc 
Baronet, chanced to imss this singnlur dwelling, whieh, ha* 5 v 
been placed there without right or leave inhed or given, fornix ^ 
an exact xmrallel with Falstatfs aitnile of a ' lair house bui^ o*‘ 
another’s ground’; so that po»»r David might liavc I'ot n* 
edifice by mistaking the i)rop(.M-ly yvherc In; had nrnct<.o^ lo 
Of course, the xiroprielor entertnined no idea of exactiu^ 
such a forfeiture, hut readily sauclioned the IjarndeNS eii 
croachment. , m 

The x^ersonal dcscrixdion of Elshcnder of hlucklestanc MOs 
has hcen generally allowed to he n tolerald}’ exact and uncx- 



following particulars concerning his figure and temper ocent m 
the Scots Magadne for 1817, and arc now understood to have 
been communicated by the ingenious !M.r. Bobcii Chainbers oi 
Edinburgh, wdio has recorded noth much spint tlie tniditions oi 
the iGood Town, and, in other xmhlications, largely and agree- 
ably added to the stock of our xiopular antiquities. He is the 
conntryman of David Ditehie, arid had the best access to collect 
anecdotes of him. 


..‘His skull,’ says this authoritj-, ‘ ■which Xvns of an ohlong and rather na- 
usual.shape, vfas of such strength that he could .strike it with case through 
the panel of a: d9or or the end of a tar-haiTcl. His laugh is said to have heon 
quite horrible; . and his screecli-owl voice, shrill, uncouth, and dissonant, 
corresponded well with his other peculi.aritics. 

. VThere w.as nothing very uncommon about his dress. He usually wore 
an old slouched hat when he went abroad ; and when- at home a sort of cowl 
or night-cap. ^ He never wore shoes, being unable to adapt tlicm to his 
rnissha.peh fih-like feet, hut always had both feet and legs' quite concealed, 
and wrapt up rvith- pieces of cloth. He always walked with a sort of pole 
or pike-staff, considemhly taller than himself. His liahits .were, in many 
respects; shigular, and 'indicated a mind congenial to its uncouth Uihernacle; 
A jealous, misanthropical, and irritable teriiper was his rhost prominent 
characteristic. The sense of his defomity haunted' him like a phantom ; 
and the insults and scorn to Which this exposed him had poisoned his heart 
with .fierce and hitter feelings, which, from other traits iiu liis character, do 
not appear, "to have been more largely infused iu'to his original temperament 
than that of his fellow-men, , , ,, 

, -^‘He detested children, oh account ' of ' tlmir propensity rio insult and 
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T he - ideal being who is bere presented as residing in 
solitude, and haunted by a consciousness of his own 
deformity and a suspicion of his being generally sub- 
jected to the scorn of his fellow-men, is not altogether imagi- 
nary. An individual existed many years since, under the 
Author’s observation, which suggested such a character. This 
poor unfortunate man’s name, was David Ritchie, a native of 
Tweeddale. He was the son of a labourer in the slate-quarries 
of Stobo,^and must have been born in the misshapen form which 
he exhibited, though he sometimes imputed it to ill-usage when 
m infancy. He was bred a brush-maker at Edinburgh, and had 
wandered to several places, working at his trade, from all which 
he was chased by the disagreeable attention which his hideous 
singularity of form and face attracted wherever he came. The 
understood him to say he had even been in Dublin. ' 
^red at length of being the object. of shouts, laughter, and 
derision, David Ritchie resolved, hke a deer hunted from the 
herd, to retreat to some wilderness, where he might have the 
l^st possible communication with the world which scoffed at 
him. He settled himself, with this view, upon a patch of yild 
moorland at the bottom of a bank on the farm of Woodhouse, 
vale of the small river Manor, in Peeblesshire. 
-Lue few people who had occasion to pass that way were much 
surprised, and some superstitious persons a little alarmed, to 
see so strange a figure as Bow’d Davie ii.e. Crooked David) 
employed in a task for which he seemed so totally unfit as 
erecting a house. The cottage which he built was 
extremely small, but the walls, as well as those of a little 
garden that surrounded it, were constructed ivith an ambitious 
e^ee ot soliditj’^, being composed of layers of large stones and 
u , and some of the corner stones were so weighty as to 
p zz e tlie spectators how such a person as the architect could 
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persecute liitn. To strangers he was generally reserved, crahhed, and 
surly ; and though he by no means refused assistance or charity, he on 
many occasions neither expressed nor exhibited much gratitude. Even 
towards persons who had been his greatest benefactors, and who possessed 
the greatest share of his good-will, he frequently displayed . much caprice 
and jealousy. A lady who knew him from his infancy, and rv-ho has 
furnished us in the most obliging manner with some particulars respect- 
in" liim, says that, although Davie ' showed as much respect and attach- 
ment to her father’s family as it was in his nature to show to anj’-, yet 
they were always obliged to be verj’ cautious in their deportment towards 
him. One da}', having gone to msit him with another lady, he took 
them through his garden, and was showing them, with much pride and 
good-humour, all liis rich and tastefully-assorted bordem, when they 
liappened to stop near a plot of cabbages which had been somewhat 
injured by the caterpillars. Davie, observing one of the ladies smile, 
instantly assumed his savage, scowling aspect, rushed among the cabbages, 
and dashed them to pieces with his hent, exclaiming, “ I hate the worms, 
for they mock me ! " 

■ ‘Another lady, likewise a friend and old acquaintance of his, very 
unintentionally gave him mortal offence on a similar occasion. Throwing 
back his jealous glance,’ as ho was ushering her into his garden, * he fancied 
he saw her spit at hinn “Am I a toad, woman ! that ye spit at me — that 
ye spit at me?" he exclaimed with fury, and without listening to any 
ansu’er, drove her out of. his garden with imprecations and insult. When 
irritated by pemons for whom he eutertained little respect, his misanthropy 
displayed itself in words, and sometimes actions, of still greater rudeness ’ 
pd he used on such occasions the most unusual and singularly savage 
imprecations and threats.i 

Nature maintains a certain balance of good and evil in all 
her works ; and there is no state perhaps so utterly desolate 
which does not possess some source of gratification peculiar to 
itself. /This poor man, whose misanthropy was founded in a 
sense of his own ipreteniatural deformity, had yet his own par- 
ticular enjojTuents. Driven into solitude, he became an admirer 
of the beauties of nature. His garden, which he sedulously 
cultivated, and fi'bm a piece of wild moorland made a very pro- 
ductive spot, was his pride and his delight ; but he was also dri 
adriiirer of more, natural beauty; the soft sweep of the green 
hill, the bubbling of a cleat fountain, or the complexities of a 
wild'thicket, were scenes on which he often gazed for hours, and, 
as he said, with inexpressible delight. It was perhaps for . ties 
reason that hei was fond of Shenstone’s pastorals and some parts 
- hf Parac?ise Dosi. The Author has heard his most unmusical 
voice, repeat the celebrated description of Paradise, which he 
seemed fully to appreciate. His other studies were of a different 
cast, chiefly polemical. He never went to the parish cWrch, and 

/ ^ Scots Magazine, yo\. i:, Series, 1817, -p. 207, 
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was therefore saspeclod of entertaining Ijcterotlox o}mnonf?, 
though his ohjcction was ))rol>iihly to the concourse <>r .s]>ecta- 
tors to whom lie must have exposed his unseendy deformity. 
He spohe of a I'uUire state with intense fcclitig, and even with 
tears. He ex))rcssed di.sgust at the idea of Ids remains being 
mixed with tiie common nddnsh, us lie (Xtlled it, of tiic duirc.i' 
yard, and selected with his usual taste a heantil’ul and wild spot 
in the glen where he had his hermitage, in which to lake Ids 
last repose. He changed hi.s mind, however, and was finally 
interred in the common hurial-ground of !Manor jmri.sli. 

The Author has invested ^Visc Hlshie with .some (jnalitics 


which made him apjicjir, in the cye.s of the vulgar, a nuui 
possessed of .supernatural ])Owcr. Common fame jiaid David 
Kitchie a similar compliment, for some of the poor and 
ignorant, as well as all the children, in the iioighltourhood, 
held him to he what is called ‘ uncanny/ He him.'^elf did not 
altogether discourage the idea ; it enlarged his very limited 
circle of power, and in so far gi-atified Ids conceit; uml it 
soothed his misanthropy, by increasing his mcan.s of giving 
terror or pain. But even in a rude Scottish glen thirty years 
hack the fear of sorcery was very much out of date. 

David llitchie affected to frequent solitary scenes, especially 
snch as were supposed to he haunted, and valued^ himself upon 
his courage in ’doing so. To he sure, he had little chance of 
meeting anydliing more ugly than himself. At heart he was 
superstitious, and planted many rowans (mountain aslies) 
around his hut, as a certain defence against necromancy. For 
the same reason, doubtless, he desired to have rowan-trees set 
above his grave. 

We have stated that David llitchie loved objects of natural 
beauty. His only living favourites were a dog and a cat, to 
which he was particularly attached, and his hee.s, which he 
tended Arith great care. He. took a sister, latterly, to live in 
a hut adjacent to his o'wn, but he did not peimit her to enter it. 
She was weak in intellect, but not deformed in person ; simple, 
or rather silly, hut not, like her brother, sullen or bi2arre. 
David was never affectionate to her — it was not in his nature ; 
hut he endured her. He maintained himself and her by the sale 
of the produce of their garden and hee-hives ; and, latterly, they 
had a small allowance from the parish. Indeed, in the simple 
and patriarchal state in which the country then was, persons in 
-rile situation of David and his sister wctc sure to he supported, 
iliey had only to apply to the next gentleman or respectable 
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fanner, and were sure to iind tlicin cruially ready and williiirr 
to supply their very niodenitc wants, David often received 
gratuities from strangers, which he never asked, no.vcr refused, 
and never seemed to consider a.s an obligation. He had a 
right indeed, to regard himself as one, of Nature’s paupers, to 
whom she gave a title to he maintained hy his kind, even 
hy that defonnity which closed agjiinst liim all ordinary ways 
of supporting himself hy his own iahonr. Besides, a hag was 
suspended in the mill for David Ritchie’s benefit ; and those 
who' were wirrying home a melder of meal seldom failed to add 
a gow])en to the ahns-hag of the deformed cripple. In short, 
David Iiad no occasion for money, save to niircna.se smiff, hi.s 
only luxur}', in which lie indulged himself liberally, "l^lien he 
died, in the beginning of the present century, he was found to 
have hoarded about twenty pounds, a liabit veiy consistent 
with his disposition ; for wealth is ])Ower, and power was rvhat 
David Ritciiie desired to pos.sess, as a comjiensation for his 
exclusion from liuman society. 

His .sister survived till the publication of the tale to which 
this brief notice fonns the introduction ; and the Author^ is 
sorry to leani that a sort of ‘ local syinpatlyy,’ and the curiosity 
then expressed concerning the Author of ]T''(7rer/fly and the sub- 
jects of his Novels, exiiosed the poor woman to inquiries which 
gave her pain. When pressed about her brother’s peculiarities, 
she asked, in her turn, why they would not peniiit the dead to 
rest 1 To others, who pressed for some account of her parents, 
she answered in the same tone of feeling. 

The Author saw this poor, and, it may be said, unhappy, 
man in autumn ITOT. Being then, as he has the happiness 
still to remain, connected by ties of intimate friendship w'itli 
the family of the venerable Dr. Adam Fergusson, the philoso: 
pher and historian, who then resided at the mansion-house of 
Halyards, in the vale of Manor, about a mile from Ritchie’s 
hermitage, the Author was upon a visit at Hazards, which 
lasted for several days, and was made acquainted with tliis 
singular anchorite, whom Dr. Fergusson considered as an ex- 
traordinaiy character, and whom he assisted in various Ava 3 ^s, 
particularly hj the occasional loan of books. Though the 
taste of the philosopher and the poor peasant did not, it may 
be supposed, always correspond,^ Dr. Fergusson considered him 
* 

^ I reraember David was particularly anxious to see a book which he 
called, I think, Letters to the Elect Ladies, and which, he said, was the best 
composition he had ever read ; hut Dr. Fergusson’s library did not supplv 
the volume. ' 
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as a man of a powerfnl capacity and original ideas, but wbose 
mind was thrown off its just bias by a predominant de^ee of 
self-love and self-opinion, galled by the sense of ridicule and 
contempt, and avenging itself upon society, in idea at least, by 
a gloomy misanthropy. .. 

David Kitchie, besides the utter obscurity of his life while 
inexistence, had been dead for many years when it occurred 
to the Author that such a character might be made & powerful 
agent in fictitious narrative. He accordingly sketched that 
of Elshie of the Mucldestane Moor. The story was intended 
to be longer, and the catastrophe more artificially brought out ; 
but a friendly critic, to whose opinion I subjected the work in 
its progress, was of opinion that the idea of the Solitary was 
of a land too revolting, and more likely to disgust than to 
interest the reader. As I bad good right to consider my 
adviser as an excellent judge of public opinion, I got off my 
subject by hastening the story to an end as fast as it was 
possible ; and, by huddling into one volume a tale which was 
designed to occupy two, have perhaps produced a narrative as 
much disproportioned and distorted as the Black Dwarf who 
is its subject. • : . 
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CHAPTER I 

. , . r Preliminary ■ ■ 

• ’ ■ . Hast any philosophy in thee, Shepherd ? 

As You Like It. 

‘ s » 

I T was a fine Ax)ril moniing (excepting that it had snowed 
hard the night before, and the ground remained covered 
with a dazzling mantle of six inches in , depth) when, two 
horsemen rode up to the Wallace Inn. The first was a. strong, 
tall, powerful man in a grey riding-coat, having a hat covered 
with wax-cloth, a huge silver-mounted horsewhip, hoot's, , and 
dreadnought overalls. He was mounted on a large strong 
hiwvn mare, rough in coat, but weU in condition, with a saddle 
of the yeomanry cut and a. double-bitted military bridle. The 
man who accompanied him was apparently his servant ; he rode 
a shaggy little grey pony, had a blue bonnet on his head, and a 
large check napldn folded about his neclc, wore a pair of long 
blue worsted hose instead of hoots, had his gloveless hands 
much stained with tar, and observed an air of deference and 
respect towards , his companion, hut without any of those 
indications of precedence and punctilio which are preserved 
between the gentry and their domestics. Oh the contrary, the 
two travellers entered the courtyard abreast, and the conclud- 
ing sentence of the conversation which had been carr3dng on 
betwixt them was a joint ejaculation, ‘Lord guide us, an. this 
weather last what 'mil come o’ the lambs!’ The hint'was 
sufficient for my Landlord, who, advancing to take the horse 
of the principal person, and holding him by the reins as he 
dismounted, while his hostler rendered the same service to 
the attendant, welcomed the stranger to Gandercleugh, and 

TOL. V — 1 
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in the same breath inquired, ‘What news from the South 
Hielands ? ’ 

‘ News t ’ said the farmer, ‘bad eneugh news, I think. An we 
can carry through the yowes it will be a’ we can do ; we maun 
e’en leave the lambs to the Black Dwarfs care.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ subjoined the old shepherd (for such he was), 
shaldng his head, ‘he’ll be unco busy amang the morts this 
season.’ 

‘ The Black Dwarf ! ’ said my learned friend and patron,^ 
Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham, ‘ and what sort of a personage may 
heber 

‘Hout awa’, man,’ answered the farmer, ‘ye’ll hae heard o’ 
Canny Elshie the Black Dwarf, or I am muclde mistaen. A’ the 
warld tells tales about him, but it ’s but daft nonsense after a’ ; 
I dinna believe a word o’t frae beginning to end.’ 

‘Your father believed it unco stievely, though,’ said the old 
man, to whom the scepticism of his master gave obvious dis- 
pleasure. 

. ‘Ay, yery true, Bauldie, but that was in the -time, o’ the 
blacldaces j they believed a hantle queer things in thae days, 
that naebody heeds since the lang sheep cam in.’ 

‘ The . inair ’s the , pity — the mair’s the pity,’ said the old 
man. .‘Your father — and sae I have aften tell’d ye, maister — 
wad hae been sair vexed to hae. seen the auld peel-house wa’s 
pu’d do^vn to make park dykes ; and the bonny broomy knowe, 
where he liked sae weel to sit at e’en, wi’ his plaid about him, 
and look at the kye as they cam down the loaning — ill wad he 
hae liked to hae seen .that braw sunny knowe a’ riven out >vi’ 
the plough in the fashion it is at this day.’ 

._ ‘Hout, Bauldie,’ replied the principal, ‘tak ye that dram 
the landlord ’s offering ye, and never fash your head about the 
changes o’ the Avarld, sae lang as ye ’re.blythe and bien yoursell.’ 

, ‘Wussing your health, sirs,’ said the shepherd ; and having 
taken off his _ glass, and observed the whisky was the right 
tmng, he continued, ‘It’s no for the like o’ us to be judging, to 
be sure; but it was a bonny knowe that broomy knowe, and 
an unco braw shelter for the lambs in a severe morning like 
this.’ ■ ‘ 

‘ Ay,’ said his patron, ‘but ye ken we maun hae turnips for 
tlie lang sheep, billie, and muclde hard wark to get them, baith 
wi the pleugli and the howe; and, that wad sort ill Avi’ sitting 
on the broom y knoAve and cracldng about Black DAvarfs and 

^ See Mr. .Tededlab Clelsbbotbam’s Interpolations. I^ote 1. 
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siccan clavers, as was the gate lang syne, when the short sheep 
were in the fashion.’ 

‘ Aweel, aweel, maister,’ said the attendant, ‘ short sheep had 
short rents, I ’m thinldng.’ 

Here my worthy and learned patron again interposed, and 
observed, ‘ that he could never perceive any material difference 
in point of longitude between one sheep and another.’ 

TMs occasioned a loud hoarse laugh on the part of the 
farmer, and an astonished stare on the part of the shepherd. 
‘ It ’s the woo’, man — it ’s the woo’, and no the beasts them- 
sells, that makes them be ca’d lang or short. I believe if ye 
were to measure their backs the short sheep wad be rather the 
langer-bodied o’ the twa ; but it ’s the woo’ that pays the rent 
in thae daj^s, and it had muckle • need. Odd, Bauldie says 
very true,’ he continued after a moment’s reflection, ‘ short 
sheep did make short rents ; my father paid for our stead- 
ing just threescore punds, and it stands me in three hun- 
dred, plack and bawbee. And that ’s very true, I hae nae time 
to be standing here clavering. Landlord, get us our break- 
fast, and see an’ get the yauds fed. I am for doun to Christy 
Wilson’s, to see if him and me can gree about the luck-penny 
I am to gie him for his year-aulds. We had drank sax mutch- 
kins to the making the bargain at St. Boswell’s Fair, and some 
gate we canna gree upon the particulars preceesely, for as 
muckle time as we took about it ; I doubt we draw to a plea. 
But hear ye, neighbour,’ addressing my worthy and learned 
patron, ‘ if ye want to hear ony thing about lang or short sheep, 
I will be back here to my kail against ane o’clock ; or, if ye 
want ony auld-warld stories about the Black Dwarf, and sic-like, 
if ye ’ll ware a half mutchldn upon Bauldie there, he ’U crack 
t’ ye like a pen-gun. And I ’se gie ye a mutchldn mysell, man, 
if I can settle weel wi’ Christy Wilson.’ 

The farmer returned at the hour appointed, and with him 
came Christy Wilson, their difference having been fortunately 
settled without an appeal to the gentlemen of the long robe. 
My learned and worthy patron failed not to attend, both on 
account of the refreshment promised to the mind and to the 
body, although he is Jcnown to partake of the latter in a nery 
moderate degree ; and the party, with which my Landlord was 
associated, continued to sit late in the evening, seasoning their 
liquor mth many choice tales and songs. The last incident 
which I recollect was my learned and worthy patron falling from 
his chair, just as he concluded a long lecture upon temperance. 
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by reciting from the Gentle Shepherd a couplet, which \\q right 
happily transfen’ed from the vice of avarice to that of ebriety ; 

He that has just eueugli may soundly sleep, 

The owercome only fashes folk to keep. 

> • 

In the course of the evening the Black Dwarfs had not been 
forgotten, and the old shepherd, Bauldie, told so many stories 
of him that they excited a good deal of interest. It also , ap- 
peared, though not till the third punch-bowl was emptied, that 
much of the farmer’s scepticism on the subject was affected, 
as evincing a liberality of thinking and a freedom from ancient 
prejudices becoming a man who paid three hundred pounds 
a-year of rent, while, in fact, he had a lurking belief in the 
traditions of his forefathers. After my usual manner I made 
farther inquiries of other persons connected with the wild and 
pastoral district in which the scene of the follo\ving narrative 
is placed, and I was fortunate enough to recover many links of 
the story, not generally known, and which account, at least in 
some degree, for the circumstances of exaggerated marvel with 
which superstition has attired it in the more vulgar traditions. 


^ See Note 2. 


CHAPTER II 


‘Will none but Hearae tbe Hunter serve your turn ? 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

I .N one of tlie most remote districts of the south of Scotland, 
where an ideal line, drawn along the tops of lofty and 
bleak mountains, separates that land from her sister king- 
dom, a young man called Halbert or Hobhie Elliot, a substantial 
farmer, who boasted his descent Irom old Martin Elliot of the 
Preakin Tower, noted in Border story and song, was oh his 
return from deer-stalking. The deer, once so numerous among 
these solitary wastes, were now reduced to a very few herds, 
which, sheltering themselves in the most remote and inaccess- 
ible recesses, rendered the task of pursuing them equally toil- 
some and precarious. There were, however, found many youth 
of the country ardently attached to this sport, with'all its 
dangers and fatigues. The sword had been sheathed upon 
the Borders for more than a hundred years by the peaceful 
Union of the Crowns in the reign of James the First of Great 
Britain. StiH the country retained traces of what it had been 
in former days : the inhabitants, their more peaceful avocations 
having been repeatedly interrupted by the civil wars of the 
preceding century, were scarce yet broken in to the habits of 
regular industry, sheep-farming had not been introduced upon 
any considerable scale, and the feeding of black cattle was the 
chief purpose to which the hills and valleys were applied. Near 
to the farmer’s house the tenant usually contrived to raise 
such a crop of oats or barley as afforded meal for his family ; 
and the whole of this slovenly and imperfect mode of cultiva- 
tion left much time upon his own hands and those of his 
domestics. This was usually employed by the jmung men 
in. hunting and fishing; and the spirit of adventure, which 
formerly led to raids and forays in the same districts, was stiU 
to be discovered in the eagerness mth which they pursued 
those, rural sports. 
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Tlie more high-spirited among the youth were, about the 
time that our narrative begins, expecting, rather with hope 
than apprehension, an opportunity of emulating their fathers 
in their military achievements, the recital of which fonned the 
chief part of their amusement within doors. The passing of 
the Scottish Act of Security had given the alarm to England, 
as it seemed to point at a separation of the two British king- 
doms after the decease of Queen Anne, the reigning sovereign. 
Godolphin, then at the head of the English administration, 
foresaw that there was no other mode of avoiding the probable 
extremity of a civil war but by canying through an incorporat- 
ing union. How that treaty was managed, and how little it 
seemed for some time to promise the beneficial results which 
have since taken place to such extent, may be learned from the 
history of the period. It is enough for our purpose to say 
that all Scotland was indignant at the terms on ^Yhich their 
legislature had surrendered their national independence. The 
general resentment led to the strangest leagues and to , the 
wildest plans. The Cameronians were about to take anns for 
the restoration of the house of Stuart, whom they regarded, 
with justice, as their oppressors ; and the intrigues of the 
period presented the strange picture of Papists, Prelatists, and 
Presbyterians caballing among themselves against the English 
government, out of a common feeling that their country had 
been treated with injustice. The fermentation wns universal ; 
and, as the population of Scotland had been generally trained 
to arms under the Act of Security, they were not indifferently 
prepared for war, and waited but the declaration of some of the 
nobility to break out into open hostility. It was at this period 
of public confusion that our story opens. 

The cleugh or wild ravine into which Hobbie Elliot had 
followed the game was already far behind him, and he was 
considerably advanced on his return homeward, when the night 
began to close upon him. . This would have been a circumstance 
of great indifference to the experienced sportsman, who could 
have -walked blindfold over every inch of his native heaths 
had it not happened near a spot which, according to the tradi- 
tions of the country, was in extremely bad fame, as haunted 
by supematyral appearances. To tales of this land Hobbie 
had from his chiMhood lent an attentive ear, and as no part 
of the country afforded such^ a variety of legends, so no man 
was more deeply read m their fearful lore than Hobbie of the 
Heughfoot, for so our gallant was called, to distinguish him 
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from a round dozen of Elliots who hore the same Christian 
name. It cost him no efforts, therefore, to call to memory the 
terrific incidents connected with the extensive waste upon which 
he was now entering. In fact, they presented themselves with 
a readiness which he felt to he somewhat dismaying. 

This ^eary common was called Mucldestane Moor, from a 
huge column of unhewn granite which raised its massy head 
on a knoll near the centre of the heath, perhaps to tell of the 
mighty dead who slept beneath, or to preserve the memory of 
some bloody skirmish. The real cause of its existence had, 
however, passed away; and tradition, which is as frequently 
an inventor of fiction as a preserver of truth, had supplied its 
place with a supplementary legend of her own, which now came 
fiiU upon Hobble’s memory. The ground about the pillar was 
strewed, or rather encumbered, with many large fragments of 
stone of the same consistence with the column, which, from 
their appearance as they lay scattered on the waste, were 
popularly called the Grey Geese of Mucklestane Moor. The 
legend accounted for this name and appearance by the catas- 
trophe of a noted and most formidable witch who frequented 
these hiUs in former days, causing the ewes to ‘ keb ’ and the 
Idne to cast then calves, and performing all the feats of mis- 
chief ascribed to these evil beings. On this moor she used to 
hold her revels with her sister hags ; and rings were stiU pointed 
out on which no grass .nor heath ever grew, the turf being, 
as it were, calcined by the scorching hoofs of their diabolical 
partners. 

Once upon a time this old hag is said to have crossed the 
moor, driving before her a flock of geese, which she proposed 
to sell to advantage at a neighbouring fair ; for it is well known 
that the fiend, however hberal in imparting his powers of doing 
mischief, ungenerously leaves his aflies under the necessity of 
performing the meanest rustic labours for subsistence. The 
day was far advanced, and her chance of obtainuig a good price 
depended on her being first at the market. But the geese, 
which had hitherto preceded her in a pretty orderly man- ; 
ner, Avhen they came to this wide common interspersed with - 
marshes^ and pools of water, scattered in every direction, to 
plunge into the element in which they delighteff Incensed at 
the obstinacy with which they defied all her efforts to collect . 
them, and not remembering the precise terms of the contract 
by which the fiend was bound to obey her commands for a 
certain space, the sorceress exclaimed, ‘ Beevil, that neither I 
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nor they ever stir from this spot more ! ’ v'orcls verc 

hardly uttered viien, by a metamoi’])hosis as sudden as any in 
Ovid, the hag and her refractory floch were converted into 
stone, the angel ^vhom she served, being a strict fonnalist, 
grasping eagerly at an opportunity of completing the ruin of 
her body and soul by a literal obedience to her orders. It is 
said that, when she perceived and felt the transforraation 
which was about to take place, she exclaimed to the treacher- 
ous fiend, ‘i^h, thou false thief* lang hast thou promised me 
3-- grey gown, and now I am getting ane that -will last for ever.’ 
The. dimensions of the pillar and of the stones were often 
appealed to as a proof of the superior stature and size of old 
women and geese in the days of other years, by those praisers 
of the past who held the comfortable opinion of the gradual 
degeneracy of mankind. 

All particulars of this legend Hohhie called to mind as he 
passed along the moor. He also remembered that, since the 
catastrophe had taken place, the scene of it had been avoided, 
at least after nightfall, by all human beings, as being the 
ordinary resort of kelpies, spunkies, and other demons, once 
the companions of the witch’s diabolical revels, and now con- 
tinuing to rendezvous upon the same sj^ot, as if still in at- 
tendance on their transformed mistress. Hohhie’s^ natural 
hardihood, however, manfull)'' combated with these intrusive 
sensations of awe. He summoned to his side the brace of large 
greyhounds who were the companions of his sports, and who 
were wont, in his own phrase, to fear neither dog nor devil; 
he looked at the priming of his piece, and, like the clown in 
Sallovj^en, whistled up the warlike ditty of ‘Jock of the Side,’ 
as a general' causes his drums he heat to inspirit the doubtful 
courage of his soldiers. 

In this state of mind he was very glad to hear a friendly 
voice shout in his rear, and propose to him a partner on the 
road- He slackened his pace, and was quickly joined by a 
youth well known to him, a gentleman of some fortune in 
that remote country, and who had been abroad on the same 
errand with himself. Young Eamscliff, ‘of that dk,’ had lately 
come of age and succeeded to a moderate fortune, a good 
deal dilapidated from the share his femdy had taken in the 
disturbances of the period. They were much , and generally 
respected in the country ; a reputation which this young gentle- 
man seemed likely to .sustaio, as he was weU educated and of • 
excellent dispositions. 
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‘Now, Earnscliff,’ exclaimed Hobbie, ‘I am glad: to ; meet 
your honour onj’’ gate, and company ’s blytbe on a bare moor 
like tins ;“it’s an unco bogilly bit. Where bae ye been sport- 
ing.r ^ ' 

‘Up the Carla Cleugb, Hobbie,’ answered Earnscliff, return- 
ing Ins greeting. ‘But will our dogs keep the peace, think 
youU 

‘Deil a fear o’ mine,’ said Hobbie, ‘they bae scarce a leg to 
stand on. Odd ! the deer ’s fled the country, I think ! ^ I have 
been as far as Inger Fell foot, and deil a bom has Hobble seen, 
excepting three red wud raes, that never let me within shot 
of them, though I gaed a mile round to get up the mnd to 
them, an’ a’. Deil o’ me wad care muclde, only I wante'd some 
venison to our auld gude-dame. The carline, she sits in the 
neuk yonder upbye, and cracks about the grand shooters and 
hunters lang syne. Odd, I think they hae lolled a’ the deer in 
the countrj^ for my part.’ 

‘Well, Hobbie, I have shot a fat buck and sent him to 
Earnscliff this morning ; you shall have half of him for your 
grandmother.’ 

‘Mony thanks to ye, Mr. Patrick; ye’re kend to a’ the 
country for a land heart. It ■will do the auld wife’s heart 
gude, mair by token when she kens it comes frae you; and 
maist of a’ gin ye ’U come up and take your share, for I reckon 
ye are lonesome now in the auld tower, and a’ your folic at that 
weary Edinburgh., I wonder what they can find to do amang 
a wheen ranlcs o’ stane houses wi’ slate on the tap o’ them, that 
might live on their ain bonny green hills.’ 

‘My education and, my sisters’ has kept my mother much 
in Edinburgh for several years,’ said Earnscliff, ‘but I promise 
you I propose to make up for lost time.’ 

‘And ye’ll rig out the auld tower a bit,’ said Hobbie, ‘and 
live hearty and neighbour-like wi’ the auld family friends, as 
the Laird o’ Earnscliff should ? I can tell je, my mother — my 
grandmother, ; I mean ; , but, since we lost our ain mother, we 
ca’ her sometimes the tane and sometimes the tother -r- but, 
ony gate, she . conceits herseU no that distant connected wi’ 
you.’ • . . : . _ • , , 

‘Very true, Hobbie, and I =will come to the Heughfoot 
to dinner to-morrow with all my heart.’ 

‘ Weel, that’s Idndly said ! . We are auld neighbours, an ,we 
were nae kin ; and my gude-dame ’s fain to see you ; she clavers 
about your father that was IciUed lang syne.’ 
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‘Husli, liusli, Hobble, not a Avord about that; it^s a story 
better forgotten.’ _ 

‘ I dinna ken ; if it bad cbanccd ainang our folk, we wid line 
keepit it in mind mony a day till ^s'c got some mends for ’t •, 
but ye ken your ain ways best, you lairds. 1 havc_ beard say 
that Ellieslaw’s friend stickit your sire after tbc Laird himseil 
bad mastered bis sword.’ 

‘ Fie, fie. Hobble ; it was a foolisb brawl, occasioned by wine 
and politics ; many swords were drawn, it is impossible to say 
wbo struck tbe blow.’ 

‘ At ony rate, auld Ellieslaw was aiding and abetting ; and 
I am sure if ye were sae disposed as to take amends on bim, 
naebody could say it was wang, for j^our father’s blood is 
beneath his nails ; and besides, there ’s naebody else left that 
was concerned to take amends upon, and he ’s a Prelatist and a 
Jacobite into the bargain. 1 can tell ye the country folk look 
for something atween ye.’ 

‘ 0 for shame. Hobble ! ’ replied the young Laird ; ‘ you, 
that profess religion, to stir your friend up to break the law, 
and take vengeance at his own hand, and in such a bogilly 
bit too, where we know not what beings may be listening 
to us ! ’ 

‘ Hush, hush 1 ’ said Hobbie, drawing nearer to his com- 
panion, ‘I was nae thinking o’ the like o’ them. But I can 
guess a wee bit what keeps your hand up, Mr. Patrick ] we a’ 
ken it’s no lack o’ courage, but the twa grey een of a bonny 
lass, Miss Isabel Vere, that keeps you sae sober.’ 

‘ I assure you, Hobbie,’ said his companion, rather angrily — 
‘ I assure you, you are mistaken ; and it is extremely wrong of 
you either to think of or to utter such an idea. I have no 
idea of permitting fireedoms to be carried so far as to connect 
my name with that of any young lady.’ 

‘Why, there now — there now!’ retorted Elliot; ‘did I not 
say it was nae want o’ spunk that made ye sae mim ? Weel, 
weel, I meant nae offence ; but there’s just ae thing ye may 
notice fi:ae a finend. The auld Laird of Ellieslaw has the auld 
riding blood far better at his heart than ye hae : troth, he kens 
naething about thae newfangled notions o’ peace and quietness ; 
he’s a’ for the auld-warld doings o’ lifting and laying on, and 
he has a wheen stout lads at his back too, and keeps them weel 
up in heart, and as fu’ o’ mischief as young colts. Where he 
gets the gear to do ’t, nane can say ; he lives high, and far abune 
his rents here ; however, he paj's his way. Sae, if there ’s ony 
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outbreak in the country, he’s likely to break out wi’ the first. 
And weel does he mind the auld quarrels between ye. I ’m 
surmising heVU be for a touch at the auld tower at Kmiscliff.’ 

‘Well, Hobbie,’ answered the young gentleman, ‘if he should 
be so ill ad^^sed, I shall try to make the old tower good against 
him, as it has been made good by my betters against his betters 
many a day ago.’ 

‘Very right — very right; that’s spealdug like a man now,’ 
said the stout yeoman ; ‘ and, if sae should be that this be sae, 
if ye ’ll just gar your servant jow out the ^eat bell in the 
tower, there ’s me and m}’’ twa brothers and little Davie of the 
Stenhouse will be ni’ 3-^00, wi’ a’ the power we can make, in 
the snapping of a flint.’ 

‘Many thanks, Hobbie,’ answered Earnscliff ‘but J hope we 
shall have no war of so unnatural and unchristian a kind in our 
time.’ 

‘Hout, sir, hout,’ replied Elliot; ‘it wad be but a wee bit 
neighbour war, and Heaven and earth would make allowances 
for it in this uncultivated place. It ’s just the nature 0’ the folk 
and the land : Ave canua live quiet like London folk, we haena 
sae muckle to do. It’s impossible.’ 

‘Well, Hobbie,’ said the Laird, ‘for one who believes so 
deeply as 3^0 do in supernatural appearances, I must o\yn you 
take Heaven in your own hand rather audacious^’-, considering 
Avhere we are Avalking.’ 

‘ What needs I care for the Mucklestane Moor ony mair than 
ye do yoursell, Eamsclifi' 1 ’ said Hobbie, something offended ; 
‘ to be sure, they do say there ’s a sort 0’ woniecows and lang- 
nebbit things about the land, but what need I care for them ? 
I hae a good conscience, and little to answer for, unless it be 
about a rant amang the lasses or a splore at a fair, and that ’s 
no muclde to speak of. Though I say it myseU, I am as quiet 
a lad and as peaceable ’ 

‘And Dick Turnbull’s head that jmu broke, and Willie of 
Winton whom you shot atV .said his travelling companion. 

‘ Hout, Eamsclifif, y^e keep a record of a’ men’s misdoings. 
Dick’s head ’s healed again, and we ’re to fight out the quarrel 
at Jeddart on the Rood-day, so that ’s like a thing settled in a 
peaceable Avay ; and then I am friends vi’ Willie again, puir 
chield, it was but twa or three hail-draps after a’. I wad let ony 
body do the like o’t to me for a pint 0’ brandy. But Willie ’s 
Lowland bred, poor fallow, and soon -frighted for himsell. And 
for the woniecows, were we to meet ane on this very bit ’ 


I 
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‘As is not unlikely/ said young Earnscliff, ‘ for there stands 
your old witch, Hohhie/ 

‘I sa3"/ continued Elliot, as if indignant at this hint — ‘I 
say, if the auld carline hersell was to get up out o’ the grund 

just before us here, I would think nae mair But, Gude 

preserve us, Eamscliff, what can yon he ! ’ 



CHAPTER III 


Brown Dwarf, that o’er the moorland strays, 

Thy name to Keeldar tell ! 

‘ The Brown Man of the Moor, that stays 
Beneath the heather-hell.’ 

; John Leyden. 

f W ^HE object wbicb alarmed the young farmer in the mid- 
'I t die of Ms valorous p’otestations startled for a moment 
A even Ms less prejudiced companion. The moon, which 
had arisen durmg their conversation, was, in the pMase of that 
country, ' wading or struggling with clouds, and shed only a 
douhtfiLl and occasional hght. By one of her beams, wMch 
streamed upon the great granite column "to which they now 
approached, they discovered a form, apparently human, but of 
a size much less than ordinary, wMch moved slowly among the 
large !grey stones, not like a person intending to journey onward, 
but with the slow, irregular, flitting movement of a being who 
hovers around some spot of melancholy recollection, uttering 
also, fl’om time to time, a sort of indistinct muttering sound. 
TMs so. much resembled his idea of the motions of an apparition, 
that Hobbie Elliot, making a dead pause, while his hair erected 
itself upon Ms scalp, whispered to his companion, ‘It’s auld 
Ailie herseU ! Shall I gie her a shot, in the name of God 1 ’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, no,’ said his companion, holding down 
the weapon wMch he was about to raise to the aim — ‘ for 
Heaven’s ;sake, no ; it ’s some poor distracted creature.’ 

, ‘ Ye ’re distracted yoursell, for thinldng of going so near to 
her,’, said Elliot, holding his companion in his turn, as he pre-. 
pared to advance. ‘ We ’U aye hae time to pit oi^er a bit prayer 
— an I could but mind ane — afore she comes this length. God ! 
she’s in, nae hurry,’ continued he, gro-wing bolder from his 
companion’s confidence, and the little notice the apparition 
seemed to take of them. ‘She hirples like a hen on a het 
girdle. I redd ye, Earnschff (this he added in a gentle 
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whisper), let us take a cast about, as if to draw the wind on a 
buck. The bog is no abune knee-deep, and better a saft road 
as bad company.’ 

Earnscliff, however, in spite of his com})anion’s resistance and 
remonstrances, continued to advance on the path they had 
originally pursued, and soon confronted the object of their 
investigation. 

The height of the figure, which appeared even to decrease as 
they approached it, seemed to be under four feet, and its fonn, 
as far as the imperfect light afforded them the means of di.s- 
cerning, was very nearly as broad as long, or rather of a spherical 
shape, which could only he occasioned by some strange perpnal 
deformity. The young sportsman hailed this extraordinary 
appearance twee, without receiving any answer, or attending to 
the pinches by which his companion endeavoured to intimate 
that their best course was to rvalk on, without girfng farther 
disturbance to a being of such singular and preternatural ex- 
terior. To the third repeated demand of ‘Who are youl 
fVTmt do you here at this hour of night ’ a voice replied, whose 
shrill, uncouth, and dissonant tones made Elliot step two paces 
baclr, and startled even his companion, ‘ Pass on 3'our \ray, and 
ask nought at them that ask nought at you.’ 

‘What do you do here so far from shelter? Are 3mu 
benighted on your journey ? Will you follow' us home (‘ God 
forbid!’ ejaculated Hobbie Elliot, involuntaril}^, and I wall 
give jovL a lodging ? ’ 

‘ I would sooner lodge by m3^sell in the deepest of the Tarras 
flow,’ again whi.spered Hobbie. 

‘Pass on your way,’ rejoined the figure, the harsh tones of 
his voice stiU more exalted by passion. ‘ I want not your 
guidance, I w'ant not your lodging ; it is five years since my 
head was under a human roof, and I trust it was for the last 
time.’ 

‘ He is mad,’ said Earnscliff. 

‘He has a look of auld Humphrey Ettercap, the tinkler, 
that perished in this very moss about five years syne,’ answered 
his superstitious companion ; ‘but Humphrey wasna that awfu’ 
big in the houk.’ 

‘ Pass on your way,’ reiterated the object of their curiosity; 
‘the breath of 3mur human bodies poisons the air around me 
the sound of your human voices goes through my ears like sharp 
bodkins.’ . , 

‘Lord .safe us!’ whispered Hobbie, ‘that the dead should 
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.'bear sic fcarfu’ ill-ivill to the Imng ! His said maim be in a 
pair way, I’m jealous.’ 

‘ Come, my friend,’ said Earnscliff, ‘ 3*011 seem to' suffer under 
some strong affliction ; common humanit}* ■will not allo'w* lis to 
leave 3'ou here.’ 

' ‘ Common humanity ! ’ exclaimed the being, -with a scornful 
laugh that sounded like a shriek, ‘where got }^e that catch- word 
— that noose for woodcocks — that common disguise for man- 
traps — that bait w’hich the vvetched idiot who swallows will 
soon find covers a hook •with barbs ten times .shaiper than those' 
3’’0u lay for the animals which 3mu murder for your luxur}*^ ! ’ • 

‘I tell 3^ou, m)' friend,’ again replied Eanisclifi', *3fou are 
incapable of judging of your own situation ; you will perish in 
this wilderness, and we must, in compassion, force you along 
■vsith us.’ 

‘I’ll hae neither hand nor foot in’t,’ said Hohbie; ‘let the 
ghaist take his ain way, for God’s sake ! ’ 

‘ Jily blood be on m}' o\ni head, if I perish here,’ said the 
figure ; and, obseiwdng Earnscliff meditating to lay hold on him, 
he added, ‘ And your blood he upon 3murs, if you touch but the 
skirt of m}* gaments, to infect me with the taint of mortalit}’’ 1 ’ 
The moon shone more brightly as he spoke thus, and 
Earnscliff observed that he held out his right hand armed with 
some weapon of oflence, which glittered in the cold ra}^ like the 
blade of a long knife or the barrel of a pistol. It would have 
been madness to persevere in his' attempt upon a being thus 
armed, and holding such de-sperate language, especially as it 
was plain he would have little aid from Ins companion, who had 
fairl}'^ left him to settle matters with the aijparition as he 
could, and had proceeded a few paces on his wa}’' homeward. 
EarnscHff, therefore, turned and followed Hohbie, after looldng 
hack towards the supposed maniac, who, as if raised to finuzy 
by the inter^dew, roamed wildly around the great stone, ex- 
hausting his voice in shrieks and imprecations, that thrilled 
•wildly along the waste heath. 

The "two sportsmen moved on some "time in silence, until 
they were, out of hearing of these uncouth sounds, which was 
not ere they had gained a considerable distance from the pillar 
that gave name to the moor. Each made his private comments 
on the scene they had -witnessed, until Hohbie EUiot suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘ Weel, I ’ll uphaud that 3mn ghaist, if it be a ghaist, 
has baith done and suffered, muckle e-ril in the flesh, that gars 
him rampauge in that way after he is dead and gane.’ 
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‘ It seems to me tlie very madness of misantliropy,’ said _ 
Eamscliff, following his own current of thought, ^ 

‘And ye didna think it was a spiritual creature, then? asked 
Hohhie at his companion. 

‘Who, I? Ko, surely.’ 

‘ Weel, I am partly of the mind mysell that it may he a Im 
thing ; and yet I dinna ken, I wadna wish to see ony thing 
look liker a bogle.’ 

‘ At any rate,’ said Eamscliff, ‘ I will ride over to-morrow, 
and see what has become of the unhappy being.’ . , ^ 

‘ In fair daylight ? ’ queried the yeoman ; ‘ then, grace o’ 
God, I’se he wi’ ye. But here "we are nearer to Heughfoot than 
to your house by twa mile; hadna ye better e’en gae hame' 
wi’ me, and we ’ll send the caUant: on the powny to tell them 
that you are wi’ us, though I believe there ’s naebody at hame 
to wait for you but the servants and the cat.’ 

‘Have with you then, hiend Hobbie,’ said the young hunter ; 

‘ and, as I would not willingly have either the servants be 
anxious or puss forfeit her supper' in my absence, I ’ll be obliged 
to you to send the boy as you propose.’ 

■ ‘Aweel, that is kind, I must say. ^ And ye’ll gae hame to 
Heughfoot ? They ’ll be right blythe to see you, that will they.’ 

This alFair settled, they walked brisldy. on a little farther, 
when, coming to the ridge of a pretty steep hill, Hobbie Elliot 
exclaimed, ‘ How, Eamscliff, I am aye glad when I come to this 
very bit. Ye see the light below j that’s in the ha’ window, 
where grannie, the gash auld catline, is sitting birling at, her 
wheel And ye see yon other light that ’s gauu whiddin’ back 
and forrit through amang the windows ? that ’s my cousin, Grace 
Armstrong. ^ *She ’s twice as clever about the house as my sisters, 
and sae they say theihseUs, for they ’re good-natured lasses as 
ever trode on heather ; but they confess themsells, and sae does 
grannie, that she has far maist action, and is the best goer about 
the toun, now that grannie is off the : foot herseU. ' My brothers, 
ane o’ them ’s away to wait upon the chamberlain, and ane ’s at 
Moss Phadraig, that ’s our led farm ; he can see after the stock 
just as weel as I can do.’ ; . 

‘You are luclcy, my good friend, in having so many valuable 
relations.’ • - . ■ ■ , . . 

‘ Troth am I. Grace mak ine thanlcful, I’se : never deny it. 
But rvill 3 'e tell ine now, Eamscliff, , you that have been at 
college and the High School of Edinburgh, and got a’ sort o’ lair 
where it was to be best gotten— ye tell me, no that it ’s ony 
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concern of mine* in particular but I beard the priest of St. 
.Tohn^s and our minister bargaining about it at the Whiter Fair, 
and troth. the}'- baith spak very -weel Now, the priest says it ’s 
nniawfal to many ane's cousin ; but I cannot say I thought he 
brought out the Gospel authoritie.s half sae iveel as our minister ; 
our minister is thought the best diiiiie and the best preacher 
atween this and Edinburgh. Dinna ye think he was likely to 
be right ] ’ 

• ‘ Certainly niarri<^e, by all Protestant Christians, is held to 

be as free as God made it by the Levitical law; so, Hobbie, 
there can be no bar, legal or religious, betnhxt you and Miss 
Armstrong.’ 

‘Hout awa’ wi’ your joldng, Earnscliff,’ replied his companion ; 
* ye are angr}’- eneugh yoursell if ane touclies you a bit, man; 
on the sooth side of the jest. No that I was asidng the ques- 
tion about Grace, for ye maun ken .she 's no my cousin-germain 
out and out, but the daughter of my uncle’s wife by her first 
marriage; so she’s nae kith nor Idn to me, only a connexion 
like. But now we ’re at the .sheehng hill. I ’ll fire off my gun 
to let them ken I ’m coming, that ’s aye my wa!y ; and if I 
liae a deer I gie them twa shots, ane for the deer and ane for 
myseU.’ 

He fired off his iiiece accordingly, and the number of lights 
were seen to traverse the house, and even to gleam before it. 
Hobbie Elliot pointed out one of these to Earnscliff, which 
seemed to glide from the house towards some of the out-houses. 

‘ That ’s Grace hersell,’ sjaid Hobbie. ‘ She ’ll no meet me at the 
door, I’se warrant her; but she’ll be awa’, for a’ that, to see if 
my hounds’ supper be ready, poor beasts.’ 

‘Love me, love m}’'dog,’ answered Earnscliff. ‘Ah, Hobbie, 
you are a lucky young fellow I ’ 

'This observation was uttered with something like a sigh, 
which, apparently did not escape the ear of liis companion. 

‘Hout, other folk may be as Inclc}’^ as I am. 0 how I have 
seen Miss Isabel Vere’s head turn after somebody when they 
passed' ane another at the Carlisle races ! Wha kens but things 
may come round in this world ? ’ • ■ ■ ■ 

Earnscliff muttered sometliing like an answer ; . but whether 
in. assent .to the proposition or rebuking the application of it 
cbiild not easily be discovered'; and it seems probable that the 
speaker himself was willing Ins meaning should rest in doubt 
and obscurii^. They had now descended the broad loaning, 
which, winding round the foot of the steep bank of heughj 
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brought them in front of the thatched hut comfortable fann- 
house winch was the dwelling of Hobhie Elliot and his lainily. 

The doorway "was thronged with 303^11 1 faces but the ap- 
pearance of a stranger blunted inan}^ a gibe which had been 
prepared on Hobbie’s lack of success in the deer-stalldng. There 
was a little bustle among three handsome 3"oung^ women, each 
endeavouring to devolve uj)on another the task of ushering the 
stranger into the ai)artment, while probably all were anxious to 
escape for the purpose of maldng some little personal arrange- 
ments, before presenting themselves to a 3’^oung gentleman in a 
dishabille only intended for their brother. 

Hobbie, in the meanwKile, bestowing some heart}^ and general 
abuse upon them all (for Grace was not of the party), snatched 
the candle from the hand of one of the rustic coquettes as she 
stood playing pretty mth it in her hand, and ushered his guest 
into the family parlour, or rather hall ; for the place having 
been a house of defence in former times, the sitting apartment 
was a vaulted and paved room, damp and dismal enough 
compared "with the lodgings of the yeomanry of our da3"s, .but 
which, when well lighted up with a large spariding fire of turf 
and bog-wood, seemed to Earnscliff a most comfortable exchange 
for the darlmess and bleak blast of the hiU. Kindly and 
repeatedly was he welcomed by the venerable old dame, the 
mistress of the family, who, dressed in her coif and pinners, her 
close and decent gown of homespun wool, but with a large gold 
necklace and ear-rings, looked what she really was, the lady as 
well as the farmer’s wife, while, seated in her chair of wicker 
by the comer of the great chimne}’^, she directed the evening 
occupations of the young women,, and of ; Wo or three stout 
serving wenches, Avho sate plying their distaffs behind the backs 
of their young mistresses. , , , , ' . . ■ 

As soon as Earnscliff had been duly welcomed, and - hasty 
orders issued for some addition to the evening meal, his grand- 
dame and sisters opened their battery upon Hobbie Elliot for 
his lack of success against The deer. . ■ ' . 

Menny needna have kept up her ldtchen fire for a’ that 
Hobbie has brought- hame,’ said one sister. ; 

• ‘ Troth no, lass,’ said another ; ‘ the gathering peat, if it was 
weel bla-vmj wad dress a’ our Hobble’s venison.’ . 

‘Ay, or the low of the, candle, if the -wind -wad let it hide 
steady,’ said a third. ‘ If I were him I would bring hame a 
black craw rather than come back three times without a buck’s 
horn to blaw on.’ 
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HobMe turned from the one to the other, regarding them 
alternately ^vith a fromi on his hrow, the auguiy of which was 
confuted hy the good-humoured laugh on the lower x^art of his 
countenance. He then strove to xjropitiate them hy mentioning 
the intended present of his companion. 

: * In my young days,’ said the old lady, ‘ a man wad hae been 
ashamed to come hack frae the hill without a buck hanging on 
each side o’ his horse, like a cadger carrying calves.’ 

‘ 1 wish they had left some for us then, grannie,’ retorted 
Hohbie ; ‘ they ’ve cleared the countiy o’ them, thae auld friends 
o’ yours, I ’m thinldng.’ 

‘Ye see other folk can find game though you cannot, Hohbie,’ 
said the eldest sister, glancing a look at ^mung Eamscliff. ■ 

‘Weel, weel, woman, hasna ever}’- dog his day? begging 
Eamscliff s pardon for -the auld sa}dug. ^'layna I hae his luck 
and he mine another time 1 It ’s a hraw thing for a man to he 
out a’ day, and frighted — na, I winna say that neither — hut 
mistrysted -svi’ bogles in the hame-coming, an’ then to hae to 
fl}’te.wi’ a wheen women that hae been doing naethiug a’ the 
livelang day hut whirling a hit stick wi’ a thread trailing at it, 
or boring at a clout.’ 

‘ Frighted wi’ bogles ! ’ exclaimed the females, one and all ; 
for great was the regard then x)aid, and x)erhaps still paid, in 
these glens -to all such fantasies. 

‘ I did not say frighted, now ; I only said mis-set vd’ the 
thing. And there was but ae bogle, neither. Eamscliff, ye saw 
it as weel as I did % ’ 

And he proceeded, "mthout very much exaggeration, to detail 
in , his ; own way the meeting they had mth the mysterious 
being at Mucldestane Moor, concluding, ‘he could not conjec- 
ture what on earth it could be, unless it was either the Enemy 
himsell or some of the auld Peghts that held the country lang 
syne.’ , 

‘ Auld Peght !’ exclaimed the grand-dame; ‘na, na. Bless 
thee, frae scathe, my baim, it’s, been nae Peght that; it’s been 
the Brown Man of the Moors ! 0 weary fa’ thae evil days ! what 
can evil beings be comingfor to distract a poor country, nowit ’s 
peacefully settled and liyiug in love and law 1 0 weary on bi-m ! 

he ne’er brought gude. to these lands or the indwellers. My 
father aften tauld me he was seen in the year o’ the bloody 
fight at Marston Moor, and then again in Montrose’s troubles, 
and again before the rout o’ Dunbar; and, in my ain time, 
he was seen about the time o’ Bothwell Brig ; and they said 
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the second-sighted Laird of Beiiarbuck had a coinniiining ^.n’ 
him some time afore Argyle’s holding, but that 1 cannot speak 
to sae preceesely, it was far in the west. 0, bairns, he ’s never 
permitted but in an ill time, sae mind ilka ane o’ ye to draw 
to Him that can help in the day of trouble.’ 

Earnsolilf now interposed, and expressed his finn conviction 
that the person they had seen was some poor maniac, and had 
no commission from the invisible world to announce either war 
or evil. But his opinion found a very cold audience, and all 
joined to deprecate his purpose of returning to the spot the 
next day. 

‘ 0, my bonny bairn,’ said the old dame, for, in the kindness 
of her heart, she extended her parental style to all in whom 
she was interested, ‘ you should beware mair than other folk. 
There ’s been a hea-vy breach made in your house wi’ your father’s 
bloodshed, and wi’ law pleas and losses sinsync ; and you are 
the flower of the flock, and the lad that -will build up the auld 
higging again — if it be His null — to be an honour to the 
country and a safeguard to those that dwell in it. You, before 
others, are called npon to put yoursell in no rash adventures ; 
for yours was aye ower-venturesome a race, and muclde harm 
they have got by it.’ 

‘But I am sure, my good friend,’ said Earnscliff, ‘you would 
not have me be afraid of going to an open moor in broad day- 
lightl’^ 

‘ I dinna ken,’ said the good old dame : ‘ I wad never bid 
son or friend o’ mine baud their hand back in a gude cause, 
whether it were a friend’s or their ain ; that should he by nae 
bidding of mine, or of ony body that ’s come of a gentle kindred. 
But it winna gang out of a grej’’ head like mine that to gang to 
seek for evil that ’s no fashing Avi’ you is clean against law and 
Scripture.’ ■ - . ^ 

Earnscliff resigned an argument which he saw no prospect 
of maintaining with good effect, and the entrance of supper 
broke off the conversation. Miss Grace had by this time made 
her appearance, and Hobhie, not without a conscious glance at 
Earnscliff, placed himself by her side. Mirth and hvely con- 
versation, in which the old lady of the ■ house took the good- 
humoured share which so well becomes old age, restored to the 
cheeks pf the damsels the roses which their brother’s tale of the 
apparition had chased away, and they danced and sung for an 
hour after supper as if there were no such things as goblins in 
the world. . 



CHAPTER IV 


I am jMisaBtliropos, and hate mankind ; 

For thy part, I do ndsh thou wert a dog, 

That 1 might love thee something. 

Timoii of Athens. 

O N tlie following morning, after breakfast, Earnscliff took 
leave of liis hospitable friends, promising to return in 
tune to partake of the venison, which had anived from 
his house. Hobbie, who apparently t-ook leave of him at the 
door of his habitation, slu^ out, however, and joined hhn at 
the top of the hiU. 

‘Yell be gaun yonder, Mr. Patrick; fient o’ me will 
mistryst you for a’ my mother says. I thought it best to slip 
out quietly though, in case she should mislippen something of 
what we ’re gaun to do ; we maunna vex her at nae rate, it 
was amaist the last word my father said to me on hiis death- 
bed.’ 

‘By no means, Hobbie,’ said Earnscliff; ‘she well merits all 
your attention.’ . 

‘ Troth, for that matter, she would be as sair vexed amaist 
for you as_ for me. But d’ ye really think there ’s nae pre- 
sumption in venturing back yonder? We hae nae special 
commission, ye ken.’ 

‘ If I thought as you do, Hobbie,’ said the young gentleman, 

‘ I would not perhaps inquire farther into this business ; but, 
as I am of . opinion that preternatural visitations are either 
ceased altogether or become very rare in our da)’’s, I. am un- 
willing to leave a matter uninvestigated which may concern 
the life, of a poor distracted being.’ • = 

‘Aweel, aweel, if ye really think that,’ answered Hobbie, 
doubtfully. ‘ And it ’s for certain the very fairies — I mean the 
very , good neighbours themsells, for they say folic suldna ca’ 
them fairies — that used to be seen on every green Icnowe at 
e’en, are no half sae often visible in our days. I cannaT depone 
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to having ever seen ane inysell, hut I ance heard ane -svhistle 
ahint me in the moss, as like a vhanp as fie thing could be like 
anither. And mony ane my father sav* whcri he used to come 
hame frae the fairs at e’en, wi’ a drap drink in his head, honest 
man.’ 

Earnscliff vras somevhat entertained vrith the gradual de- 
clension of superstition from one generation to another 'ivhich 
vas inferred in this last observation ; and the}' continued to 
reason on such subjects until they came in sight of the upright 
stone vrhich gave name to the moor. 

‘As I shall ansver,’ sa3's Hobbie, ‘yonder’s the creature 
creeping about yeti But it’s daylight, and you have your 
gun, and I brought out my bit whinger ; I think we may ven- 
ture on him.’ 

‘ By all manner of means,’ i^id Earnscliff j ‘ but, in the name 
of wonder, what can he be doing there 1 ’ , 

‘ Biggin a dr}’’-stane dike, I think, wi’ the grey geese, as they 
ca’ thae great loose stanes. Odd, that passes a’ thing I e’er 
heard tell of I ’ 

As they approached nearer, Earnscliff could not help agreeing 
with his companion.' .The figure they had seen the night before 
.seemed slowly and toilsomely labouring to. pile the large stones 
one upon another, as if to form a small inclosure. Materials 
lay around him in great plenty, but the labour of carrying on 
the work was immense, from the size of most of the stones ; and 
it seemed astonishing that he. should have succeeded in moving 
several which he had already arranged' for the foundation of his 
edifice. He was struggling to move a fragment of great' size 
when the two young men came up, and was so intent upon 
executing his purpose that he did not perceive them till they 
were close upon him. In straining and heaving at the stone, 
in order to place it according to his wish, he displayed a degree 
of strength which seemed utterly inconsistent with his size and 
apparent deformity. Indeed, to judge from the difficulties he 
had already .surmounted, he must have been of Herculean 
powers ; for some of the sfunes he had succeeded in raising 
apparently required two men’s strength to have moved them. 
Hobhie’s suspicions began to revive on seeing the pretematnrai 
strength he exerted. . 

‘ I am amaist persuaded it ’s the ghaist of a' .stane-mason •' see 
.siccan hand-stanes as he’s laid I An it be a man after a’ I 
.^nder what he wad take by the, rood to build a march dik 
There ? ane sair wanted between Gnnglehope and the Shaws. 
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Honest man (raising bis voice), ye nialce good firm Vark 
tberei’ 

-The being wlioni be adckessed raised bis eyes with a ghastly 
stare, and, getting up from bis stooping posture, stood before 
tbem m all bis native and hideous deformity. His bead was 
of uncommon size, covered with a fell of sbagg)* hair, partly 
grizzled with age ; bis eyebrows, shaggy and prominent, over- 
hung a pair of small, dark, piercing eyes, set far back in their 
sockets, .that rolled with a portentous wiidnes.s, indicative of a 
partial insanity. The rest of bis features were of the coarse, 
rough-hewn stamp with which a painter would equip a giant 
ill romance ; to which was added the wild, irregular, and pecu- 
liar exxire.ssion so often seen in the countenances of those whose 
])ersons are deformed. His body, thick and square, like that 
of a man of middle size, was mounted upon two large feet ; but 
nature seemed to have forgotten the legs and the thighs, or 
they were so very short as to be bidden by the dress which he 
wore. His arms were long and brainiy, furnished vith tivo 
muscular hands, and, where uncovered in the eagerness of bis 
labour, were shagged vitb coarse black hair. It seemed as if 
nature bad originally intended the separate parts of his body 
to be the members of a giant, but bad afterwards capriciously 
assigned them to the person of a dwarf, so ill did the length of 
his arms and the iron strength of his frame correspond iritli 
the shortness of his stature. His clothing was a sort of coarse 
brown tunic, like a monk’s frock, girt round him vitb a belt of 
sealskin. On his head he had a cap made of badger’s skin or 
some other rough fur, which added considerably to the gro- 
tesque effect of his whole aiipearance, and overshadowed fea- 
tures whose habitual expression seemed that of sullen malignant 
misanthropy. 

This remarkable dwarf gazed on the two youths in silence, 
with a dogged and irritated look, until Earnscliff, willing to 
soothe him into better temper, observed, ‘ You are bard tasked, 
my friend ; allow us to assist you:’ 

Elliot and he accordingly placed the stone, by their joint 
efforts, upon the rising wall. The Dwarf watched them with 
the eye of a taskmaster, and testified by peevish gestures his 
impatience at the time which they took in adjusting the stone. 
He' pointed to another, they raised it also; to a third, to a 
fourth. ■ They continued to humour him, though with some 
trouble, for he assigned them, as if intentionally, the heaviest 
fragments which lay hear. ■ , : ' 
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‘And now, friend,’ said 3511iot, as the unreasonable Dwarf 
indicated another stone larger than any they had moved, 

‘ Earnscliff may do as he likes ; hut he yc man or he ye waur, 
deii he in my fingers if I break my hack wi’ he^iving thae stanos 
ony langer like a harrow-man, without getting sac inuckle as 
thanlcs for my pains.’ 

‘ Thanks ! ’ exclaimed the Dwarf, with a motion expressive of 
the utmost contempt. ‘ There, Eake them and fatten upon 
them! Take them, and may the}'' thrive with you, as tliey 
have done with me, as they have done with every mortal wonn 
that ever heard the word spoken by his fellow rei)tile I Hence ; 
either labour or begone ! ’ 

‘ This is a fine . reward we have, Earnscliff, for building a 
tabernacle for the de'vdl, and prejudicing our ain souls into the 
bargain, for what we ken.’ 

‘ Our presence,’ answered Earnscliff, ‘ seems only to irritate 
his frenzy j we had better leave him and send some one to 
provide him mth food and necessaries.’ 

They did so. The servant desi^atched for this purpose found 
the Dwarf, still labouring at his wall, hut could not extract a 
word -from him. The lad, infected ■with the superstitions of 
the country, did not. long persist in an attempt to intrude ques- 
tions or advice on so singular a figure, hut^ having placed the 
articles which he had brought for liis use on a stone at some 
distance, he left them at the misanthrope’s disposal. 

The Dwarf proceeded in his labours day after day mth an 
assiduity so incredible as to appear almost supernatural.,; In 
one day he often seemed to have done the work of two men, 
and his building soon assumed the appearance of the walls of 
a hut, which,; though very small, and constructed only of stones 
and turf, without any mortar, exhibited, from the unusual size 
of the stones employed, an appearance , of solidity very un- 
common for a cottage of such narrow dimensions and rude 
construction. Eamsclift', , attentive to his motions, no sooner 
perceived to what they tended than, he sent down a number of 
spars of wood suitable for forming the roof, which he caused to 
be left in the neighbourhood of the spot,^ resolving next day to 
send worlonen to put them up. But his purpose was antici- 
pated, for in the evening, during the night, and early in the 
morning the Dwarf had laboured so hard, and with such inge- 
nuity,; that he had nearly completed the adjustment of the 
rafters. His next labour was to cut rushes and thatch his 
dwelling, a task which he performed with singular dexterity. • 
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As lie seemed averse to receive any aid beyond tbe occasional 
assistance of a passenger, materials suitable to bis purpose and 
tools ^vere supplied to him, in the use of which he proved to 
be skilful. He constructed the door and ivindow of his cot, he 
adjusted a rude bedstead and^ a few shelves, and appeared to 
become somewhat soothed in his temper as his accommodations 
increased. 

His next task was to form a strong inclosure and to cultivate 
the land within it to the best of his power ; until, by transport- 
ing mould and working up what was upon the spot, he formed 
a patch of garden-ground. It must be naturally supposed that, 
as above hinted, this solitary being received assistance occa- 
sionally from such travellers as crossed the moor by chance, as 
well as from several who went from curiosit}’' to visit his works. 
It was, indeed, impossible to see a human creature, so unfitted, 
at first sighk for hard labour, toiling with such unremitting 
assiduity, without stopping a few minutes to aid him in his 
task ; and, as no one of his occasional assistants was acquainted 
with the degree of help which the Dwarf had received from 
others, the celerity of his progress lost none of its marvels in 
their eyes. The strong and compact appearance of the cottage, 
formed in so very short a space, and b}’’ such a being, and the 
superior skill which he displayed in mechanics and in other 
arts, gave suspicion to the surrounding neighbours. They 'in- 
sisted that, if he was not a phantom — an opinion which was 
now abandoned, since he plainly aj)peared a being of blood and 
bone with themselves — yet he must be in close league with the 
invisible world, and have chosen that sequestered spot to carry 
on his communication with them undisturbed. They insisted, 
though in a different sense fr’om the philosopher’s application 
of the phrase, that he was never less alone than when alone ; 
and that from the heights which commanded the moor at a 
distance passengers often discovered a. person at work along 
with this dweller of the desert, who regularly disappeared as 
soon as thqy approached closer to the cottage. Such a figure 
was also occasionally seen sitting beside him at the door, waUc- 
ing with him in the moor, or assisting him in fetching water 
from his fountain. Earnscliff explained this phenomenon by 
supposing it to be the Dwarfs shadow. = 

‘Deil a shadow has he,’ replied Hobbie Elliot, who was a 
strenuous defender of the general opinion; ‘he’s ower far in 
wi’ the Auld Ane to have a shadow. Besides,’ he argued more 
logically, ‘wha ever heard of a shadow that cam between a body 
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and tlie sun ? and tliis thing, be it vdiat it vvill, is thinner and 
taller than the body himsell, and has been seen to come between 
him and the sun inair than ancs or tnice either.’ 

These suspicions, which, in any other part of the country, 
might have been attended witli investigations a little incon- 
venient to the supposed wzard, were here only ])roductivc of 
respect and awe. The recluse being seemed somewhat gratified 
by the marks of timid veneration with wliich an occasional pas- 
senger approached his dwelling, the look of startled snrtnnse with 
which he surveyed his person and liis premises, and the hurried 
step with which he pressed his retreat as lie passed the awful 
spot. The boldest only stopped to gratify their curiosity by a 
hasty glance at the walls of his cottage and garden, and to 
apologise for it by a courteous salutation, which the inmate 
sometimes deigned to return by a word or a nocL Eamsclilf 
often passed that way, and seldom without incpiiring after the 
solitary inmate, who seemed now to have arranged liis estab- 
lishment for life. 

It was impossible to engage him in any conversation on his 
own personal affairs ; nor was he communicative or accessible 
in taUdng on any other subject whatever, although he seemed 
to have considerably relented in the extreme ferocity of his 
misanthropy, or rather to be less frequently visited ^vith the 
fits of derangement of which this irritation was a sjTnptom. 
Ko argument could prevail upon him to accept anything beyond 
the simplest necessaries, although much more was offered by 
Eamscliff out of charity, and by his more superstitious neigh- 
bours from other motives. The benefits of these last he repaid 
by advice, when consulte(b ns at length he slowly was, on their 
dlseasas or those , of their cattle. He often furnished them 
with medicines also, and seemed possessed, not only of such as 
were the produce of the country, but of foreign drugs. He 
gave these persons to understand that his name was jElshender 
the Becluse; hut his , popular epithet soon came to be Canny 
ELshie, or the Wise Wight of MucHestane Moor.^ )Some ex- 
tended their, queries beyond their bodily comidaints, and. re- 
quested advice upon other matters, which he delivered with an 
oracular shrewdness that greatly confirmed the opinion of his 
possessing preternatural skill. The querists usually left some 
offering upon a stone, at a distance fi-om his dwelling; if it was 
money, or any article which it did not suit Inm to accept he 
either threw it away or suffered it to remain where it was 
without making iise of it. On all occasions his manners were 
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rude and unsocial, and liis words’ in number just sufficient to 
express liis meaning as briefly as possible, and be sbiinned all 
communication that went a syllable beyond the matter in 
hand. When winter had passed away and his garden began 
to afford him herbs and vegetables, he confined himself: almost 
entirely to those articles of food. He accepted, notwithstand- 
ing, a pair’ of she-goats from Earnsclifi”, which fed on the moor 
and supplied him with milk. ■ 

. When' Earnscliff found his gift had been received, he soon 
afterwards i^aid the hermit a visit. The old man was seated 
on a broad flat stone near his garden door, which was the seat 
of science he usually occupied when disposed to receive his 
patients or chents. The inside of his hut and that of his 
garden he kept as sacred from human intrusion as the natives 
of Otaheite do their ‘marai’ ; apparently he would have deemed 
it polluted by the step of any human being. When he shut 
himself up in his habitation no entreaty could prevail upon 
him to make himself visible, or to give audience to any one 
whomsoever. 

•. ' Eamscliff had been fishing in a small river at some distance. 
He had his rod in his handj and his basket, filled with trout, at 
his shoulder. He sate down upon a stone nearly opposite to 
the Dwarf, who, familiarised with his presence, took no farther 
notice of him than by elevating his huge misshapen head for 
the purpose of staring' at him, and then again sinking it upon 
his bosom, as if in profound meditation. Eamscliff looked 
around him, and obsers'^ed that the hermit had increased his 
accommodations by the construction of a shed for the reception 
of his goats. , . 

‘ You labour hard, Elshie,’ he said,’willuig to lead this singular 
being into conversation. .■> 

' - Labour,’ re-echoed the Dwarf, ‘is the mildest evil of a lot 
so miserable as that of mankind; better to labour like me 
than sport like you.’. ■ : - ■ 

‘ L cannot defend the humanity of our ordinary rural sports, 
Elshie,' and yet— — ' . 

• ‘ And yet,’ interrupted the Dwarf, ‘they are better than your 
ordinary business ; better to exercise idle and wanton cruelty 
on mute fishes than oii your fellow-creatures J Yet why. should 
I‘=say so ? Why should not the whole human ffierd butt; gore, 
and gorge • upon each other till all' are extirpated but one 
huge and over-fed Behemoth, and he, when he had throttled 
and gnawed tlie bones of aU fiis fellows — he, when his prey 
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failed liim, to be roaring whole days for lack of food, and, 
finally, to die inch by incli of famine ; it were a consumma- 
tion worthy of the race ! ’ ^ ^ 

‘Your deeds are better, Elshie, than your words,' answered 
Bamscliff : ‘ you labour to x>reservo the race whom your mis- 
anthropy slanders/ 

‘ I do ,' but why ? Hearken. You are one on whom I look 
with the least loathing, and I care not if, contrarj’’ to my wont, 
I waste a few words in compassion to your infatuated blindness. 
If I cannot send disease into families and murrain among the 
herds, can I attain the same end so well as by prolonging the 
lives of those who can serv^e the purimse of destruction as 
effectually 1 If Alice of Bower had died in winter, would young 
Ptuthwin have been slain for her love the last spring ? IVho 
thought of penning, their cattle beneath the tower when the 
Red Reiver of Westbumflat was deemed to be on his death- 
bed 1 My draughts, my skill, recovered him. And, now', who 
dare leave his herd upon the lea without a watch, or go to bed 
without unchaining the sleuth-hound ? ’ 

‘ I own,’ answered Bamscliff, ‘ yon did little good to society 
by the last of these cures. But, to balance the evil, there is 
my friend Hobbie — honest Hobbie of the Heughfoot ; your 
sl^ relieved him last winter in a fever that might have cost 
him his life.’ 

‘Thus think the children of clay in their ignorance,’ said 
the Dwarf, smiling maliciously, ‘ and thus they speak in their 
foUy. Have you marked the young cub of a wild cat that has 
been domesticated, how sportive, how plajfful, how gentle! 
But trust him with your game, your lambs, your poultry, his 
inbred ferocity breaks forth; he gripes, tears, ravages, and 
devours.’ 

‘Such is the animal’s instinct,’ answered Bamscliff; ‘but 
what has, that to . do with Hobbie ? ’ 

‘It is his emblem, it is his picture,’ retorted the Recluse. 
‘He is at present tame, quiet, and domesticated, for lack of 
opportunity to exercise his inborn propensities ; but let the 
trumpet of war sound, let the young bloodhound snuff blood 
he will be as ferocious as the wilde.st of his Border ancestors 
that ever fired a helpless peasant’s abode. Can you deny that 
even at present he often urges you to take bloody reveno-e for 
an injury received when you were a boy ? ’ Bamscliff sorted. 
The Recluse appeared not to observe his surprise, and pro- 
ceeded The trumpet will blow, the young bloodhound will 
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lap Wood, and I will laugli and say, “ For this I have preserved 
thee'.”’ He paused, and continued — ^ ‘ Such are my cures, 
their object, their purpose, perpetuating the mass of- misery^ 
and playing even in this desert my part in the general tragedy: 
"Were, you on your sick-hed I might, in compassion, send you a 
cup of poison.’ 

‘ I am much obliged to you, Elshie,’ answered the Dwarfs 
visitor, shrugging his shoulders; ‘I certainly shall not fail to 
consult you, with so comfortable a hope from your assistance.’ ^ 

‘ Do not flatter yourself too far,’ replied the Hermit, ‘.with 
the hope that I will positively yield to the frailty of pity. 
Why should I snatch a dupe so well fitted to endure the miseries 
of life as you are from the wretchedness which his own visions 
and the villainy of the world are preparing for him? Why 
should I play the compassionate Indian, and,, knocldng out the 
brains of the captive with my tomahawlc, at once spoil the three 
days’ amusement of my Idndred tribe, at the very moment 
when the brands were lighted, the pincers heated, the cauldrons 
boiling, the knives sharpened, to tear, scorch, seethe, and scarify 
the intended victim ? ’ 

‘A dreadful picture you present to me of life, Elshie ; but I 
am not daunted by it,’ returned EamsclifF, ‘ We are sent here, 
in one sense, to bear, and to suffer ; but, in another, to do and 
to enjoy. The active day has its evening of repose ; ' even 
patient sufferance has its alleviations, where there is a con- 
solatory sense of duty discharged.’ 

‘I spurn at the slavish and bestial doctrine,’ said the Dwarf, 
his eyes kindling with insane fury — ‘ I spurn at it, as worthy 
only of the beasts that perish ; but I will waste np more words 
with you.’ 

He rose hastily ; but, ere he withdrew into the hut, he added 
with great vehemence, ‘Yet, lest you still thinlc my apparent 
benefits to manldnd flow from the stupid and servile source 
called love of our fellow-creatures, Imow that, were there a 
man who had annihilated my soul’s dearest hope, who had 
torn my heart to mammocks, and seared my brain till it glowed 
like a volcano, and were that man’s fortune and life in my power 
as completely as this frail potsherd (he snatched up an earthen 
cup which stood beside him), I would not dash him into atoms 
thus (he flung the vessel with fury against the wall). No! 
(he spoke more composedly, but with the utmost bitterness), 
I would pamper him with wealth and power to inflame his 
evil passions and to fulfil his evil designs ; he should lack no 
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means of vice and villainy ; he should he the centre of a whirl- 
pool that itself should know' neither rest nor juiace, hut boil 
with unceasing fury, while it wu'cckcd every goodly ship that 
approached its limits; he should be an cailnquako capable of 
shaking the very land in which he dwelt, and rendering all its 
inhabitants friendless, outcast, and miserable — as 1 am ' ' 

The wTetched being rushed into his hut as he uttered these 
last words, shutting the door with furious \’iolcnce, and rapidly 
dra-wing tw'o bolts, one after another, as if to exclude the intrusion 
of any one of that hated race rvho had thus lashed his soul to 
frenzy. Earnscliff left the moor w'itli mingled sensations of 
pity and horror, pondering what strange and melancholy cause 
could have reduced to so miserable a state of mind a man whose 
language argued him to ])c of raiik and education much superior 
to the vulgar. He w’as also surin-ised to see how much par- 
ticular information a j)ersoii who had lived in that coimtTy 
so short a time, and in so recluse a manner, had been able to 
collect respecting the dispositions and private affairs of the 
inhabitants. 

‘ It is no wonder,’ he said to himself, ‘ that, with such extent 
of information, such a mode of life, so uncouth a ligure, and 
sentiments so virulently misanthropic, this unfortunate should 
he regarded by the vulgar as in league with the Enemy of 
Manldnd.’ • 



CHAPTER V 


Tlie "blefikest rock upon the loneliest heath 
Feels, in its harreiuicss, some touch of spring ; 

And, in the April dew, or beam of Ma}*, 

Its moss and lichen freshen and i-evive ; 

And thus the heart, most sear’d to human pleasure, 
ilelts at the tear, joys iu the smile, of woman. 

Beaumokt. 


A S tlie seasou advanced the weather became more genial, 
and tlie llccluse was more frequently found occupying 
^ tlie broad fiat stone in tlie front of his mansion. As he 


sate there one day, about the hour of noon, a party of gentle- 
men and ladies, well mounted and numerously attended, swept 
across the heath at some distance from his dwelling. Bogs, 
hawks, and led-horses swelled the retinue, and the air resounded 
at intervals with the cheer of the hunters and the sound of horns 


blown by the attendants. ^ The Eecluse was about to retire into 
his mansion at the sight of a train so joyous, when three young 
ladies, with their attendants, who had made a circuit and de- 
tached themselves from their party m order to gratify their 
curiosity by a sight of the Wise Wight of Mucldestane Moor, 
came suddenly up ere he could effect his purpose. The first 
shrieked and put her hands before her eyes at sight of an 
object so unusually deformed. The second, with a hysterical 
giggle, which she intended should disguise her terrors, asked 
the Eecluse whether he could teU their fortune. The third, 
who was best mounted, best dressed, and incomparably the 
best-ldoking of the three, advanced, as if to cover the incivility 
of her companions. 

‘We have lost the right path that leads through these 
morasses, and our party have gone forward without us,’ said 
the young lady. ‘ Seeing you, father, at the door of your, 
house, we have turned this way to-— — ’ - 

‘ Hush I ’ interrup|ted the Dwarf; ‘so young and already so 
artful! You earned — ymu Imow you came, to exult in the 
consciousness of your own youth, wealth, and beauty, by . con- 
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trasting them with age, poverty, and deformity. It is a. fit 
employment for the daughter of your father ; but 0 how unlike 
the cluld of your mother 1 ’ 

‘Did you, then, Imow my parents, and do you know me 
‘Yes; this is the first time you have crossed my waldng 
eyes, but I have seen you in my dreams.' 

‘ Your dreams L 

‘Ay, Isabel Vere. What hast thou or thine to do "with my 
waldng thoughts V 

‘ Your waldng thoughts, sir,’ said the second of Miss Vere’s 
companions, with a sort of mock gravity, ‘are fixed,. doubtless, 
upon wisdom ; foUy can only intrude on your peeping moments.’ 

‘Over thine,’ retorted the Dwarf, more splenetically than 
became a philosopher or hermit, ‘foUy exercises an unlimited 
empire, asleep or awake.’ 

‘ Lord bless us ! ’ said the lady, ‘ he ’s a prophet, sure enough.’ 
‘As surely,’ continued the Recluse, ‘as thou art a woman. 
A woman! I should have said a lady — a fine lady. You asked 
me to tell your fortune ; it is a simple one — an endless chase 
through life after follies not worth catching, and, when caught, 
successively thrown away — a chase pursued from the days of 
totteriiig infancy to those of old age upon his crutches. , Toys 
and merry-makings in childhood, love and its absurdities in 
youth, spadihe and basto in age, shall succeed each other as 
objects of pursuit — flowers and butterflies in. spring,’ butter-' 
flies and thistle-down in sumnier, -withered leaves in auturnn 
and winter — all pursued, all caught, all flung aside. Stand 
apart ; your fortune is said.’ _ ; 

‘ Ail catight, however,’ retorted the laughing fair one, who 
was a cousin of Miss Vere’s ; ‘ that ’s something, Nancy,’ she con- 
tinued, turning to the timid dam.sel who had first approached 
the. Dwarf. ‘Will you ask ^mur fortune ? ’ 

‘ Not for worlds,’ said she, drawing back ; ‘ I have heard 
enough of yours.’ _ ' 

‘Well, then,’ said Miss Ilderton, offering money to the Dwarf, 

‘ I ’ll pay for mine, as if it were spoken by an oracle to a princess.’; 

/Truth,’ said the Soothsayer, ‘can neither be bought nor 
sold ’ ; and he pushed back her proffered offering with morose 
disdain. 

‘Well, then,’ said the lady, ‘I’ll keep my money, Mr. 
Elshender, to assist me in the chase l am to pursue.’ * ’ 
‘You will need it,’ replied the cynic ; ‘without it, few pursue 
successfully, and fewer are themselves pursued. Stop’’ he 
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said to Miss Vere, as her companions moved off, ‘yitli you I 
have more to say. You have vrhat your companions would 
vish to have, or be thought to have — beaut}^, wealth, station, 
accomplishments.’ _ _ • 

‘ Forgive my foUovnng m}^ companions, father,’ said the 
young lady, no way desirous of a tete-a-tete; ‘I am proof both 
to flattery and fortune-telling.’ 

‘ Stay,’ continued the Dwarf, with his hand on her horse’s 
rein, ‘ 1 am no common soothsayer and I am no flatterer. All 
the advantages I have detailed, all and each of them have their 
corresponding evils — unsuccessful love, crossed affections, the 
gloom of a convent, or an odious alliance. I, who wish ill to 
all manldnd, cannot wish more evil to you, so much is your 
course of life crossed b}" it,’ 

‘And if it be, father,’ answered Miss Vere, gently, ‘let me 
enjoy the readiest solace of adversity while pro.sperity is in my 
power. You are old ; 3'’ou are poor ; j'our habitation is far 
from human aid, were 3'-ou ill or in want; 3'our situation in 
many respects exposes 3’'ou to the suspicions of the vulgar, 
which are too apt to break out into actions of brutality. Let 
me think I have mended the lot of one human being ! Accept 
of such assistance as I have power to offer ; do this for my sake, 
if not for your own, that, when these evils arise which 3’'OU 
prophes3’’ perhaps too truty, I ma3' not have to reflect that the 
hours of my happier time have been passed altogether in 
vain.’ ■ . 

The old man answered with a broken voice, and almost with- 
out addressing himself to the young lady : ‘Yes, ’tis thus thou 
shouldst think, ’tis thus thou shouldst speak, if ever human 
speech and thought kept touch with each other ! They do not 
—they do not. Alas ! they cannot. And yet — wait here an 
instant, stir not till m3’' return.’ • He went to his little garden, 
and rettirned -mth a half-blown rose. ‘ Thou hast made me shed 
a 'tear, the ■ first which has wet my e3’'elids for many a year 
for that good deed receive this token of gratitude. It is but a 
common rose ; preserve it, however, and do not part -with it. 
Come, to me in your hour, of adversity. Show me that rose, or 
but one leaf of it, were it withered as ihy heart is ; if I should 
see the token even in my fiercest and ■wildest movements of 
rage against a hateful world, stiU it will recall gentler thoughts 
to my bosomy and perhaps afford happier prospects to thine. 
But- no message,’ he exclaimed, rising into his usual mood of 
misanthropy — ‘ no message — no go-between ! Come thyself; 
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and the heart and the doors that are shut against every other 
earthly being shall open to thee and to thy sorrows. And now 
pass on.' • 

He let go the hridle-rein, and the J’^oung lady rode on, after 
expressing her thanks to this singular being as well as her sur- 
prise at the extraordinary nature of his address would permit, 
often turning hack to look at the Dwarf, who still remained at 
the door of his habitation, and w^atched her progress over the 
moor towards her ftither’s castle of Ellieslaw, until the brow of 
the hill hid the party from his sight. 

The ladies, meantiiue, jested with Miss Vere on the strange 
interview they had just had with the far-famed Wizard of the 
Moor. ‘ Isabella has all the luck at home and abroad ! ■ Her 
hawk strikes down the blackcock; her eyes wound the' gallant;' 
no chance for her poor companions and kinswomen ;. even the. 
conjuror cannot escape the force of her charms. You should, in 
compassion, cease to be such an engrosser, my dear Isabel, or 
at least set up shop and sell olf all the goods you do not mean 
to keep for your own use.’ 

‘You shah, have them aU,’ replied Miss Vere, ‘and the con- 
juror to boot, at a very easy rate.’ 

‘No ! Nancy shall have the conjuror,’ said Miss Ilderton, ‘to 
supply deficiencies ; she ’s not quite a witch herself, you know.’ 

‘Lord, sister,’ answered the younger Miss Ilderton, ‘what 
could I do vith so frightftil a momster ? I kept my eyes shut 
after once glancing at him ; and I protest I thought I saw him 
still, though I -winked as close as ever I could.’ r . 

‘ That ’s a pity,’ said her sister ; ‘ ever -while you live, . Nancy, 
choose an admirer whose faults can be hid by.-winkmg at them. 
Well, then, I must take him myself, I suppose, and put him 
into mamma’s Japan cabinet, in order to snow that Scotland 
can produce a specimen of mortal clay moulded into a form ten 
thousand times uglier than the imaginations of Canton and 
Pekin, fertile as they are in monsters, have immortalised in 
porcelain.’ 

‘There is something,’ said Miss Vere, ‘so melancholy in the 
situation of this poor man that I canno-t enter into' your mirth 
Lucy, so readily as usual. If he has no resources, how is he to 
exist in this waste countrj% living, as he does, at such a dis- 
tance ifom mankind ? and if he has the means of securing 
occasional assistance, will not the very suspicion that he is 
possessed of them e.^ose him to plunder and assassination by 
some of our umsettled neighbours V 
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‘ But you forget tliat ttiey say lie is a warlock,' said Nancy 
Uderton. 

■‘And, if liis magic diabolical should fail him,' rejoined her 
sister, ‘ I would have liim trust to his magic natural, and thrust 
his enormous head and most preternatural visage out at his 
door or wuidow, full in ^de^v of the assailants. The boldest 
robber that ever rode would hardlybide a second glance of him. 
Well, I wish I had the use of that Grorgon head of his for only 
one half-hour.' 

‘ For what pnriiose, Lucy ? ' said Miss Vere. 

‘ 0 ! I would Inghten out of the castle that dark, stiff, and 
stately Sir Frederick Langle)", that is so great a favourite 
vdth your father, and so little a favourite of yours._ I pro- 
test F shall he obliged to the Wizard as long as I live, if it 
were only for the half-hour's relief from that man’s company 
which we have gained by deviating fi-om the party to visit 
Elshie.’ 

‘ What would you sa}’’, then,’ said Miss Vere, in a low tone, 
so as not to be heard by the jmunger sister, who. rode before 
them, the narrow path not admitting of their moving all three 
abreast — ‘what would you sa}'’, my dearest Luc}'', if it were 
proposed to you to endure his company for life?’ 

‘ Say 1 I would say, “ No, no, no,” three times, each louder 
than another, till they should hear me at Carlisle.' 

‘ And Sir Frederick would say then, “ Nineteen nay-says are 
half a grant.” ' 

‘ That,’ replied Miss Lucy, ‘ depends entirely on the manner 
in which the nay-says are said. Mine should have not one 
grain of concession in them, I promise you.’ 

‘But if your father,’ said Miss Vere, ‘were to say, “Thus 
do, or ’” 

‘ I would stand to the consequences of his “or,” were he the 
most cruel father that ever was recorded in romance, to fill up 
the alternative.’ 

‘ And what if he threatened you with a Catholic aunt, an 
abbess, and a cloister 1 ’ 

‘ Then,’ said Miss Uderton, ‘ I would threaten him with a 
Protestant son-in-law, and be glad of an opportunity to disobey 
Hm for conscience sake. And now that Nancy is out of hear- 
ing, let me really say, I think you would be excusable before 
God and man for resisting this preposterous match by every 
means in your power. A proud, dark, ambitious man, a 
cabaUer against the state, infamous for his avarice and severity, 
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a bad son, a ))ad brother, tnikiiul aial niij^^cncnifis to all his' 
relatives. Isabel, I w)nl(l die rather than have him.’ 

‘Don’t let iiiy father hear you give me such advice/ .‘^aid 
Miss Yore, ‘or adieu, niy dwir Due}-, to j-MicMau' Fastlc.’ 

‘And adieu to Jilllieslaw (last)e, with all my lieari/ .‘sai<l her 
friend, ‘if 1 once sav you fairl\' out. of it, and .settled under 
some kinder ])rdtector than' he \v]»oni nature has given you. 
0, if my poor father had l)cen in hi:s former health, how gladly 
would lie have received and .sheltered you till this ridiculous 
and cruel persecution were blown over I ’ 

‘ Would to God it had been .so, my dear Jjucy ’ ’ answered 
Isabella; ‘but 1 fear thak in your fathers weak .state of 
health, he would he altogether unable to nrotect me against 
the means which would he immediately usecl for reclaiming the 
poor fugitive.’ 

‘I fear .so indeed,’ replied j\Ii.ss lldcrton; ‘but wo will con- 
sider and devise soineUiing. A’ow that 3-onr father and his 
guests seem so deeply engaged in some mysteriou.s ])lot, to 
judge from the passing and returning of mcssage.s, from the 
strange faces which appear and disappear Anthout being an- 
nounced by their names, from Die, coflectiim and cleaning of 
arms, and the anxious gloom and bustle AA'hicli seem to agitate 
every male in the castle, it may not he iinpo-ssiblc for us — 
ahvays in case matters he driA'-cn to extremity — to sliape out 
some little supplemental conspiracy of our oaati. I hope the 
gentlemen have not kept all the policy to themselA*es ; and 
there is one associate that I Avould gladly admit to.our counsel’ 


. ‘Not Nancy'? 

‘Ono!’ said Miss Ilderton. ‘Nancy, though an excellent 
good girl, and fondly attached to 3mu, Avould make a dull con- 
spirator — as dull as Renault and all the other subordinate 
plotters in Venice Preserved. No ; this is a Jaffier, or Pierre, 
if yon like the character better; and 3 ’'et, though I ImoAv I 
shall please you, I am afraid to mention his name to 3 '-oii, lest 
I vex you at the same time. Can 3 ''ou not guess ? Something 
about an eagle and a rock; it does not begin Avitli eagle in 
English, hut something very lilce it in Scotch.’ 

‘You cannot mean young Earnscliff, Lucy % ' said Miss Vere 
blushing deeply. ’ 

‘ And Avhom else should I mean 1 ’ said Luc3^ ‘ Jalhers and 
-Pieces are very scarce in this country, I take it, though one 
could frnd Renauits and Bedamars enow.’ 


Hoav can you tallc so Avildly, Lucy? Your plaj'^s and 
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romances liave positively turned your brain. You Imow that, 
independent of my father’s consent, without which I never vill 
marrj'’ any one, and which, in the case you pomt at, would 
never he granted; independent, too, of our Imowing nothing 
of young EarnsclifPs inclinations, hut by your_ own wild 
conjectures and fancies — besides all this, there is the fatal 
brawl ! ’ 

‘When his father was killed?’ said Lucy. ‘But that was 
very long ago ; and I hope we have outlived the time of bloody 
feud, when a quan-el was carried down between two families 
from father to son, like a Spanish game at chess, and a murder 
or two, Hke the taldng of a piece, committed in ever}'- genera- 
tion, just to keep the matter from going to sleep. We do with 
our quarrels nowadays as vith our clothes — cut them out for 
ourselves, and wear them out in om- own da}’’, and should no 
more think of resenting our fathers’ feuds than of wearing 
their slashed doublets and trunlc-hose.’ 

‘ You treat this far too lightly, Lucy,’ answered Miss Yere. 

‘Not a bit, my dear Isabella,’ said Lucy. ‘Consider, your 
father, though xrresent in the unhapiry affra}’’, is never supposed 
to have struck the fatal blow ; besides, in former times, in case 
of mutual slaughter between clans, subsequent alliances were 
so far from being excluded, that the hand of a daughter or a 
sister was the most frequent gage of reconciliation. You laugh 
at my sldll in romance ; but, I assure you, should 3mur history 
be written, like that of manj’^ a less distressed and less deserv- 
ing heroine, the well-judging reader will set you down for the 
lady and the love of Eamscliff from the very obstacle which 
you suppose so insurmountable.’ 

‘ But these are not the days of romance but of sad reality, 
for there stands the castle of EUieslaw.’ 

‘And there stands Sir Frederick Langley at the gate, wait- 
ing to assist the ladies from their palfreys. I would as lief 
touch a toad ; I will disappoint him and take old Horsington 
the ^oom for my master of the horse.’ 

So saying, the lively young lady switched her palfrey for- 
ward, and, passing Sir Frederick with a familiar nod as he stood 
ready to take her horse’s rein, she cantered on and jumped, 
into the arms of the old groom. Fain would Isabella have 
done the same had she dared ; but her father stood near, 
pleasure .already darkening on a countenance jpeculiarl}'- quali- 
fied to express the harsher passions, and she was compelled 
to receive the imwelcome assiduities of her detested suitor. 



CHAPTER VI 


Let not ns that are squires of tlic nijLjht'fi Iwd}' be called thieves of the 
day’s booty ; let us be Diana's j'oresters, gciilkmeii of the shade, 
minions of the moon. 


Hmrv IV. Part I. 


f y ^HE Solitary had consumed tlie remainder of that day in 
I ^vhicli he had the inter\’iew tvith the young ladies trinnn 
tlie precincts of his garden. I'lvening again found liim 
seated on his favourite stone. 'JMic sun .setting red, and amon^ 
seas of rolling clouds, threv.' a gloom)’ lustre over tlie moor, and 
gave a deeper purjde to the broad outline of heathy inountain.s 
which sun-ounded this de.solate .spot. The Dwarf .«ate watching 
the clouds as they lowered above each other in ma.sses of con- 
glomerated vapours, and, as a strong lurid bairn of tlie sinking 
luminarj’ darted full on his solitary^ and uncouth figure, he 
might well have seemed the demon of the storm wliich was 
gathering, or some gnome .summoned forth from the recesses 
of the earth hy the .subterranean signals of its approach. As 
he sate thu.s, with his dark eye turned towards the scowling and 
blackening heaven, a horseman rode rapidly up to him, and 
stopping, as if to let his horse breathe for an instant, made a 
sort of obeisance to the anchoret^ ivith an air betwixt effronteiy 


and emharrassment. 

The figure of the rider was thin, tall, and .slender, but 
remarkably athletic, bony, and sinewy ; like one who had all his 
life followed those violent exercis^ which prevent the human 
form fi’om increasing in hulk, while they harden and confirm 
by habit its muscnlar powers. ^ His face, sharp-featured, sun- 
burnt, and freckled, had a sinister expression of violence 
impudence, and cunning, each of which seemed alternately to 
■predominate over the others. Sandy-coloured hair and reddish 
eyehrow.s, from nnder which looked forth his sharij grey eyes 
completed the inauspicious outline of the horseman’s physioa- 
nomy He had pistols in his holsters, and another paii peep& 
from his belt, though he had taken some pains to conceal them 
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by buttoning his doublet. He wore a rusted steel head-piece, a 
buff jacket of rather an antique cast, gloves, of which that for 
the right hand was covered with small scales of iron, like an 
ancient gauntlet ; and a long broadsword completed his equipage. 

.‘So,’ said the Dwarf, ‘rapine and murder once more on 
horseback’ 

‘ On horseback 1 ’ said the bandit ; ‘ ay, ay, Elshie, your leech- 
craft has set me on the boimy baj’’ again.’ 

‘.iVnd all those promises of amendment which you made 
during your illness forgotten 1 ’ continued Elshender. 

‘All passed clear away, with the water-saps and panada,’ 
returned the unabashed convalescent. ‘Ye ken, Elshie, for 
they say ye are weel acquent wi’ the gentleman, 

"Wlieu the devil vras sick, the devil a monk would he, 

AVhen the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.’ 

‘Thou say’st true,’ said the Solitary; ‘as well divide a wolf 
from his appetite for carnage, or a raven from her scent of 
slaughter, as thee from thy accursed propensities.’ 

• ‘ YTy, what would you have me to do ? ’ answered the rider. 
‘It’s bom with me, lies in my very bluid and bane. Why, 
man, the lads of Westburnflat for ten lang descents have been 
reivers and lifters. . They have aU drunk hard, lived high, 
taking deep revenge for light offence, and never wanted gear 
for the winning.’ 

‘Right;, and thou art as thoroughbred a wolf,’ said the 
Dwarf, ‘as ever leapt a lamb-fold at night. On what hell’s 
errand art thou bound nowl’ 

‘ Can your sldU. not guess 1 ’ 

‘ Thus far I know,’ said the Dwarf, ‘ that thy purpose is bad, 
thy deed wiU be worse, and the issue worst of aU.’ 

‘ And you hke me the better for it. Father Elshie, eh 1 ’ said 
Westburnflat.; ‘ you always said you did.’ 

‘I have cause to like aU,’ answered the Solitary, ‘that are 
scourges to their fellow-creatures, and thou art a bloody one.’ 

‘No, I- say not guilty to that; never bluidy unless there’s 
resistance, and' that sets a man’s bristles up, 3’'e ken. And this 
is nae ^eat matter, after a’ ; just to cut the comb of a young 
cock that has been crawing a little ower crousely.’ . 

, ‘ Not young Earnscliff 1 ’ said the Solitary, with some emotion. 

‘No; not young Earnscliff — hot young Earnscliff yet ; but 
his time may come,' if he will not take warning and get him 
back to the burrow-town that he ’s fit for, and no keep skelping 
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about here, destro 3 ’ing the fc^v deer that are left in the countr)', 
and pretending to act as a magistrate, and ^\Titing letters to 
the great foUc at Auld Reelde about the disturbed state of the 
land. Let him take care o’ liimselk’ 

‘Then it must be Hobbie of the Heiiglifoot/ said Elshie. 
‘What harm has the lad done yoiiF 
‘ Harm ! nae great liarm ; but I hear he says I staid aAvay 
from the ba’spiel on Fastem’s E’en for fear of him ; and it 
■was only for fear of the country keeper, for there ^vas a ■^var- 
rant against me. I’ll stand Robbie’s feud and a’ his clan’s. 
But it ’s not so much for that as to gie him a lesson not to 
let his tongue gallop ower freely about his betters. I trow he 
■will hae lost the best pen-feather o’ his wing before to-morrow 
morning. Farewell, Elshie; there’s some canny boys -n-aiting 
for me down, amang the shaws owerby ; I will see 3 'ou as I 
come back, and bring ye a blythe tale in return for jmur leech- 
craft.’ 

Ere the Dwarf could collect himself to reply, the Reiver of 
Westbumflat’- set spurs to his horse. The animal, starting at 
one of the stones which lay scattered about, flew from the path- 
The rider exercised his spurs "without moderation or mercy. 
The horse became furious, reared, kicked, plunged, and bolted 
like a deer, with all his four feet off the ground at once. It 
was in vain : the unrelenting rider sate as if he had been a part 
of the horse which he bestrode ; and, after a short but furious 
contest, compelled the subdued animal to proceed upon the 
path at a rate which soon carried him out of sight of the 
Solitary. 

‘That "vdllain,’ exclaimed the Dwarf — ‘that cool-blooded, 
hardened, unrelenting ruffian — that wretch,* -whose every 
thought is infected with crimes — has thewes and sinews, 
limbs, strength, and activity enough, to compel a nobler animal 
than himself to carry him to the place where he is to perpetrate 
liis wickedness ; while I, had I the weakness to ■wish to put his 
wretched victim on his guard, and to save the helpless fiimily, 
would see my good intentions frustrated by the decrepitude 
which chains me to the spot. Why should I wish it were 
otherwise 1 What have my screech-owl voice, my hideous form; 
and my misshapen features to do with the fairer workman- 
ship of nature 1 Do not men receive even my benefits with 
shnnkmg horror and ill-suppressed disgust ? And why should 
I mterest mys elf in a race which accounts me a prodigy and an 


^ See Xote 3. 
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ont^ist, and bas treated me as such 1 No ; by all tbe 

ingratitude wliicb I bare reax)ed, by all tbe wrongs wbicb I 
have sustained, by my imprisonment, ni}’- stripes, my chains, I 
■svill ’RTestle down my feelings of rebellious humanity! I Arill 
not be tbe fool I have been, to swerve from my principles 
whenever there was an appeal, forsooth, to m}^ feelings ; as if 
I, towards whom none show syrapatb}’’, ought to have S 3 ’'mpatby 
nitb any one. Let Destuiy drive forth her sc)d:bed car through 
the overwhelmed and trembling mass of humanity ! Shall I 
be the idiot to throAV this decrepit form, this misshapen lump 
of mortality, under her wheels, that the Dwarf, the l^Vijiard, the 
Hunchback may save from destruction some fair form or some • 
active frame, and all the world claY> their hands at the exchange 1 
Ho, never! And yet tliis Elliot — this Hobbie, so y^oung and 
gallant, so frank, so — I null think of it no longer. I cannot 
aid him if I would, and I am resolved — firml)’’ resolved — that 
I would not aid him if a wish were the jdedge of his safety ! ’ 
Having thus ended his soliloquy, he retreated into his hut 
for shelter from the stonu which was fast approaching, and now 
began to burst in large and hea^y drops of rain. The last rays • 
of the sun now disappeared entirely, and two or three claps of 
distant thunder followed each other at brief intervals, echoing 
and re-echoing among the range of heathy feUs like the sound 
of a distant engagement. 



CHAPTEB. VIT 


Proud bird of tho. mountain, tliy idnnifi .siiall ijc tom 

Pctimi to thy dwelling, all lomd.v, return ; 

For tho blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 

And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing broo<l. 

CAMfUEM- 

T he night continued sullen and stormy ; but morning 
rose as if refreshed by the rains. Even the IMucWestane 
Moor, ■with its broad hletilc swells of haiTcn gronnd.s, 
interspersed with marshy pools of water, seemed to smile under 
the serene influence of the .sky, ju.st as good-humour can spread 
a certain inexpressible charm over the plainest human counte- 
nance. The heath was in its thickest and deepest bloom. The 
bees, which the Solitarj’^ had added to his niral establishment, 
were abroad and on the wing, and filled the air with the mur- 
mur.s of their industrj% As the old nlan crept out of his little 
hut, his two she-goats came to meet him, and licked his hands in 
gratitude for the vegetables -with which he supplied them from 
his garden. ‘ You, at least,’ he said — ‘ ymu, at least, see no 
differences in form which can alter your feelings to a benefactor ; 
to you the finest shape that ever statuarj^ moulded would be an 
object of indifference or of alarm, should it present itself instead 
of the misshapen trunk to whose services j'^ou are accustomed, 
i^le I w^as in the world, did I ever meet -with such a return of 
gratitude? No ; the domestic whom I had bred from infancy 
made mouths at me as he stood behind my chair; the fnend 
whom I had supported with my fortune, and for whose sake I had 

even stained (he stopped with a strong convulsive shudder). 

Even he thought me more fit for the society of lunatics for their 
disgraceful restraints, for their cruel privations, than’ for com- 
munication with the rest of humanity. Hubert alnnp nnfi 

Hubert too wiU one day abandon me. All are of a piece — one 
mass of wickedness, selfishness, and ingratitude — wretches who 
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sin even in tlieir devotions, and of such hardness of heart that 
they do not, vdthoiit hj^jocrisy, even thank the Deity Himself 
for His vami sun and pure air.’ 

As he vas phmged in these gloomy soliloquies, he heard the 
traiup of a horse on the other side of his inclosure, and a strong, 
clkir bass voice singing with the liveliness inspired by a light 
heart — 

Cfintiy HobHc Elliot, canny Hobble now, 

Canny Hobbie Elliot, I’se gang alang wi’ you. 

At the same moment a large deer greyhound sprung over 
the hermit’s fence. It is well Imown to the sportsmen in these 
wilds that the appearance and scent of the goat so much re- 
semble those of their usual objects of chase that the best-broke 
greyhounds will sometimes fly upon them. The dog in question 
instantly pulled down and throttled one of the heimit’s she-goats, 
while Robbie Elliot, who came up and jumped from his horse 
for the purpose, was unable to extricate the harmless animal 
from the fangs of his attendant until it was exj^iring. The 
Dwarf eyed, for a few, moments, the convulsive starts of his 
dying favourite, until the poor goat stretched out her limbs 
with the tsvitches and shivering fit of the last agony. He then 
started into an access of frenzy, and, unsheathing a long sharp 
knife or dagger which he wore under his coat, he was about to 
launch it at the dog, when Hobbie, perceiving his purpose, inter- 
posed, and caught hold t)f his hand, exclaiming, ‘Let a be the 
hound, man — let a be the hound 1 Na, na, Killbuck maunna 
be guided that gate, neither.’ 

' The Dwarf turned his rage on the young farmer ; and by a 
sudden effort, far more powerful than Hobbie expected from 
such a person, freed his wrist from his grasp and offered the 
dagger at his heart. All this was done in the twinlding of . an 
eye, and the incensed Recluse might have completed his venge- 
ance by plunging the weapon in ElHot’s bosom, had he not been 
checked by an internal impulse which made him hurl the knife 
to a distance. : ' '• ’ . . . 

‘No,’ he exclaimed, as. he thus voluntarily deprived himself 
of the means of grati^ng his rage ; ‘not again — not again ! ’ 

Hobbie retreated a .step .or two iu great surprise, discom- 
posure, and disdain at having been placed in such danger by 
an object apparently so contemptible. 

' ‘ The deil ’s in the body for strength and .bitterness ! ’ were 
the first words that escaped him, which he followed up with an 
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apology for the accident that had given rise to their disagree- 
ment. H am no justifjdng Killbnck a'thegither neither, and 
I am sure it is as vexing to me as to you, Elshie, that the 
mischance should hae happened ; but I ’ll send you twa goats 
and twa fat gimmers, man, to make a’ straight again. A wse 
man like yon shouldna bear malice against a poor dumb thing ; 
ye see that a goat ’s like first-cousin to a deer, sae KiUljuck acted 
but according to his nature after a’.’ Had it been a pet lamb 
there wad hae been mair to be said. Ye suld keep sheep, Elshie, 
and no goats, where there ’s sae mony deer-hounds about ; but 
I ’ll send ye baith.’ 

‘ Wretch ! ’ said the Hermit, ‘your cruelty has destroyed one 
of the only creatures in existence that would look on me with 
kindness ! ’ . 

‘Dear Elshie,’ answered Hobbie, ‘I’m wae j^e suld hae 
cause to say sae ; I ’m sure it wasna -wi’ my will. And j’^et, it ’s 
true, I should hae minded your goats, and coupled up the 
dogs. I’m sure I would rather they had worried the primest 
wether in my faulds. Come, man, forget and forgie. I ’m 
e’en as vexed as ye can be. But I am a bridegroom, ye see, 
and that puts a’ tnings out o’ my head, I think. There ’s the, 
marriage-dinner, or gude part oft, that my twa brithers are 
bringing on a sled round by the Eiders’ Slack — three goodly 
bucfe ELS ever ran- on Dallomlea, as the sang says ; they couldna 
come the straight road for the saft grund. I wad send ye a 
bit venison, but ye wadna take it weel maybe, for Killbuck 
catched it.’ ■ . , 


During this long speech, in which the good-natured Borderer 
endeavoured to propitiate the offended Dwarf by ever}’-, argu- 
ment he could think of, he heard him^ with his eyes bent on 
the ground, as if in the deepest meditation, and at length broke 
forth — ‘ Nature 1 Yes, it is indeed in the usual beaten path of 
Nature. The strong gripe and throttle fthe weak; the rich 
depress and despoil the needy ; the happy — those who are idiofs 
enough to think themselves happy — insult , the misery and 
diminish the consolation of the_ wretched. Go hence, thou who 
hast contrived to give an additional pang to the most miserable 
of human beings — thou who hast derived me of what I half 
considered as a source of comfort. Go hence, and enjoy the 
happiness prepared for thee at home ! ’ 

‘Never stir,’ said Hobbie, ‘if I wadna take you wi’ me man 
ft ye wad but say it wad divert ye to be at the bridal on 
Monday. There wiU be a hundred strapping Elliots to ride 
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tlie bronze ; ^tbe like ’s no been seen sin’ tbe days of anld Martin 
of tbe Preakin Tower, I wad send tbe sled for ye a camiy 
powny.’ 

‘Is it to me you iwopose once more to mix in tbe society of . 
tbe common berd 1 ’ said tlie Recluse, u-itb an air of deep disgust. 

‘ Commons 1 ’ retorted Hobbie, ‘ nae siccan commons neither ; 
tbe Elliots bae been lang kend a gentle race.’ 

‘Hence! begone!’ reiterated tbe Dwarf; ‘may tbe same 
e\dl luck attend tbee that thou bast left behind uitb me ! If I 
go not with you myself, see if you can escape what my attend- 
ants, ^yratb and bliser}’-, have brought to thy threshold before 
thee.’ 

‘ I wish ye wadna speak that gate,’ .said Hobbie. ‘ Ye ken 
yourseU, Elsbie, naebod}’’ judges you to be ower canny. How, 

I ’b teR 3 ’’e just ae word for a’ : ye hae spoken as muckle as 
wussing ill to me and mine ; now, if ony mischance happen to 
Grace — which God forbid — or to mysell, or to the poor dumb 
tyke, or if I be skaitbed and injured in body, gudes, or gear, 

I ’U no forget wba it is that it ’s oving to.’ 

‘ Out, bind ! ’ exclaimed tbe Dwarf ; ‘ home ! home to your 
dwebing, and think on me when you find what has befaben 
there.’ 

‘Aweel, aweel,’ said Hobbie, mounting bis horse, ‘it serves 
naething to strive wi’ cripples, they are aye canlvered ; but I ’b 
just teb ye ae thing, neighbour, that if things be otherwise 
than weel wi’ Grace Armstrong, I’se gie you a scouther if there 
be a tar-barrel in the five parishes,’ 

So saying, be rode off ; and Elsbie, after looldng at him with 
a scomftd and indignant laugh, took spade and mattock and 
occupied himself in digging a grave for bis deceased favourite. 

A low wHstle, and tbe words, ‘Hisbt, Elsbie, hisbt!’ dis- 
turbed him in this melancholy occupation. He looked up, and 
tbe Red Reiver of Westburnflat was before him. Like Ban^uo’s 
murderer, there was blood on his face, as web as upon the 
rowels of his spurs and the sides of his over-ridden horse. 

‘How now, ruffian?’ demanded the Dwarf, ‘is thy, job 
chared?’ • ; . - 

- . ‘Ay,. ay, doubt not that, Elshie,’ answered tbe freebooter; 
‘when I ride,, my foes may moan. They have had mair light 
than comfort at the Heugbfoot this, morning : there’s a toom 
byre and a wide, and a wail and a cry for tbe bonny bride.’ 

‘ The bride?’ . . 


1 See Note 4. 
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‘Ay ; Charlie Cheat-the-W oodie, as we ca’ him — that s Charlie 
Foster of Tinning Beck, has promised to keep her in Cnmher- 
land till the blast hlaw by. She saw me and kend me in the 
splore, for the mask fell frae mj'- face for a blink. I am think- 
ing it wad concern my safety if she were to come back here ; 
for there ’s mony o’ the BUiots, and they band weel thegither 
for right or wrang. Now, what I chiefly come to ask your 
rede in, is how to make her sure L 

‘ Wouldst thou murder her, then 1 . 

‘ Umph I no, no ; that I would not do, if I could help it. 
But they say they can whiles get folk cannily away to . the 
plantations from some of the out-ports, and something to boot 
for them that brings a bonny wench. They ’re wanted beyond 
seas thae female cattle, and they ’re no that scarce here. But 
I think o’ doing better for this lassie. There ’s a leddy that, 
unless she be a’ the better bairn, is to be sent to foreign parts 
whether she wiU or no ; now, I thinlr of sending Grace to wait 
on her ; she ’s a bonny lassie. Hobbie wOl hae a merry morn- 
ing when he comes hame and misses baith bride and gear.’ 

‘ Ay j and do jnu not pity him 1 ’ said the Becluse. 

‘"Wad he pity me were I gaeing up the castle hill at 
JeddartH imd yet I rue something for the bit lassie ; but 
he ’U get a new bride, and little skaith dune. Ane is as gude 
as anither. And now, you that like to hear o’ splores, heard 
ye ever o’ a better ane than I hae had this morning V 

‘Air, ocean, and fire,’ said the Dwarf, speaking to himself,’ 
‘the earthquake, the tempest, the volcano, are all mild and 
moderate compared to the wrath of man. And what is this 
fellow but one more skilled than others in executing the end 
of his existence 1 Hear me, felon, go again where I before sent 
thee.’ 

‘ To the steward 1 ’ • 


‘Ay; and tell him ELshender the Becluse commands him 
to give thee gold. But, hear me, let the maiden be discharged 
free and uninjured; return her to her friends, and let her 
swear not to discover thy villainy.’ 

‘Swear!’ said Westbamflat ; ‘tat what if she break her 
aith? Tiomen are not famous for keeping their plight. A 
mse man hke you should ken that. And unininred” Wha 
■ kens what m ay happen were she to he left lang at 


‘ The piece of execution at that ancienf ■hnro-k, . . i 

hnrnflaf s profession have made theirfinal of West- 

fame speaks tme, some of them before it. ’ after.their trial, and. If 
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Beck? Charlie Gheat-the-Woodie is a rough, customer. But, 
if the gold could he made up to twenty pieces, I think I could 
ensure her heiug wi’ her friends Avithin the twenty-four hours.’ 

The Dwarf took his tablets from his pocket, marked a line 
on them, and tore out the leaf. ‘ There,’ he said, giviug the 
rphher the leaf. ‘ But, mark me — thou Icnowest I am not to be 
fooled by thy treachery — if thou darest to disobey my direc- 
tions, thy wretched life, he sure, shall answer it.’ 

‘I know,’ said the fellow, looldng down, ‘that you have 
power on earth, however you came by it ; you can do what nae 
other man can do, haith by physic and foresight ; and the gold 
is -shelled down, when ye command, as fast as I have seen the 
ash-keys fall in a fr’osty morniug in October. I will not disobey 
you.’ 

‘ Begone, then, and relieve me of thy hateful presence.’ 

The robber set spurs to his horse and rode off without 

Hobhie Elliot had, in the meanwhile, pursued his journey 
rapidly, harassed by those oppressive and iadistinct fears that 
aU was not right which men usually term a presentiment of 
misfortune. Ere he reached the top of the hank from which 
he could look down' on his o'wn habitation, he was met by his 
nurse, a person then of great consequence in aU families in 
Scotland, whether of the higher or middling classes. The 
connexion between them and their foster-children was consid- 
ered a tie far too dearly intimate to he broken ; and it usually 
happened, in the course of years, that the nurse became a resi- 
dent in the family of her foster-son, assisting in the domestic 
duties, -and receiving all marks of attention and regard from 
the heads of the family. So soon as Hobhie recognised the 
figure of Annaple, in her red cloak and black hood, he could 
not help exclaiming to himself, ‘What ill-luck can hae brought 
the auld nurse sae far frae hame, her that never stirs a gun- 
shot frae the door-stane for ordinar ? Hout, it -will just he to 
get crane-berries or whortle-berries, or some such stuff, out 
of the moss, to make the pies and tarts for the feast on 
Monday. I cannot get the words of that cankered auld cripple 
deil’s-huclde out o’ my head : the least thing makes me dread 
some ill news. 0, KiUhuck, man ! were there nae deer and goats 
in the country besides, hut ye behoved to gang and worry his 
creature by a’ other folks’ 1 ’ 

By this time Annaple, with a brow like a tragic volume, 
had hobbled towards mm and caught his horse by the bridle. 
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Tlie despair in Fer look was so evident as to deprive even liliri 
of tlie power of asldiig the cause. ‘ 0 my baim ! ’ slie cried, 

‘ gang na forward — gang na forward ; it ’s a sight to kill oiiy 

body, let alane thee.’ ^ -in 

‘ In God’s name, what ’s the matter 1 ’ said the astonished 
horseman, endeavouring to extricate his bridle from the grasp 
of the old woman ; ‘ for Heaven’s sake, let me go and .see what ’s 
the matter.’ 

‘ Ohon 1 that I should have lived to see the day 1 Tlie stead- 
ing ’s a’ in a low, and the bonny stackyard Ijdng in the red 
ashes, and the gear a’ driven away. But gang na forward ; it 
wad break your young heart, hinny, to see what my auld een 
hae seen this morning.’ 

‘ And who has dared to do this ^ Let go my bridle, Annaple. 
"Where is my grandmother, my sisters'? RTiere is Grace 
Ajmstrong'? God! the words of the warlock are Imelliug in 
my ears 1 ’ 

He sprang from his horse to rid himself of Annaple’s in- 
terruption, and, ascending the hill with great speed, soon came 
in view of the spectacle with which she had threatened him. 
It was indeed a heart-brealdng sight. The habitation which he 
had left in its seclusion, beside the mountain-stream, surrounded 
with every evidence of rustic plenty, was now a wasted and 
blackened ruin. ^ From aniongst the shattered and sable walls 
the smoke continued to rise. The turf-stacL the bain-yard, 
the offices stocked with cattle, all the wealth of an upland 
cultivator of the period, of which poor Elliot possessed no 
common share, had been laid waste or earned off in a single 
night. ^ He stood a moment motionless, and then exclaimed,*^' I 
am ruined — ruined to the ground I But curse on the warld’s 
gear — had it not been the week before the bridal ! But I am 
nae babe, to sit down and greet about it. If I can but ffiid 
Grace and my grandmother and my sisters weel, I can go to the 
wars in Flanders, as my gude-sire did, under the Bellenden 
banner, wi’ auld Buccleuch and his black banders ^ At onv 
rate, I mU keep up a heart, or they iviU lose theirs a’thernther ’ 
Manfully stroae Hohhie down the liill, resolved to STOuress 
Ms own despair and adnumster consolation which he did not 
feel. The neighbounng niahitants of the dell, particularly 
those of has own name, had already assembled. Vhe yXge^r 



See Borderers in Flanders. Note 5, 
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relief of tlie distressed family. Annaple’s cottage, rvliicli was 
situated down tlie brook, at some distance from tbe scene of 
mischief, had been hastily adapted for the temporary accommo- 
dation of tire old lady and her daughters, ^vith such articles as 
had been contributed by the neighbours, for very little was 
saved from the wreck. 

‘ Are we to stand here a’ day, sirs,’ exclaimed one tall young 
man, ‘ and look at the burnt wa’s of our Idnsman’s house ? 
Every wreath of the reek is a blast of shame upon us ! Let us 
to horse and take the chase. Who has the nearest blood- 
hound ^ ’ 

‘ It ’s young Eamscliff,' answered another ; ‘ and he 's been on 
and away wi’ six horse lang syne, to see if he can track them.’ 

‘ Let us follow him then,’ said the tall youth, ‘ and raise the 
countrj’’, and mak mair help as we ride, and then have at the 
Cumberland reivers! Take, bum, and slay; they that He 
nearest us shall smart first.’ 

* "Whisht! haud your tongues, daft callants,’ said an old 
man, ‘ye dinna ken what ye speak about. What ! wad ye raise 
war atween twa pacificated countries ? ’ 

‘ And what signifies deaving us wi’ tales about our fathers,’ 
retorted the young man, * if we ’re to sit and see our friends’ 
houses burnt ower their heads, and no put out hand to revenge 
them 1 Our fathers did not do that, I trow 1 ’ 

‘ I am no saying ony thing against revenging Hobbie’s wrang, 
puir chield; but we matm take the law Avi’ us in thae days, 
Simon,’ answered the more prudent elder. 

‘ And besides,’ said another old man, ‘ I dinna believe there ’s 
ane now Hving that kens the lawful mode of following a fray 
across the Border. Tam o’ Whittram kend a’ about it ; but he 
died in the hard winter.’ 

‘Ay,’ said a third, ‘he was at the great gathering, when 
they chased as far as Thirlwall ; it was the year after the fight 
ofPhiliphaugh.’ 

‘Hout,’ exclaimed another of these discording counsellors, 
‘there ’s nae great sldll needed ; just put a lighted peat on the 
end of a spear or hay-forlr, or sic-like, and blaw a horn, and cry 
the gathering-word, and then it’s lawful to follow gear into 
England, and recover it by the strong hand, or to take gear frae 
some other EngHshman, providing ye Hft nae mair than ’s been 
Hfted frae you. That’s the auld Border law, made at Dun- 
drennan, in the daj-s of the Black Douglas. Deil ane need 
doubt it. It’s as clear as the sun.’ 

YOL. T 4 
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‘Come away, then, lads,’ cried Simon, ‘get to 3 ''Our geldings, 
and we ’ll take auld Cuddie the muckle tasker wi’ us j he kens 
the value o’ the stock and plenishing that ’s been lost, Hohhie’s 
stalls and stakes shall be fou again or night ; and if we canna 
big up the auld house sae soon, we’se lay an English ane^as low 
as Heughfoot is ; and tliat’s fair play, a’ the warld ower.’ 

This animating proposal was received with great applause by 
the jmunger part of the assemblage, when a ndiisper ran among 
them, ‘ There ’s Hobbie himseU, puir fallow ! we ’ll be guided bj’’ 
him.’ 

The principal sufferer, having now reached the bottom of the 
hiU, pushed on through the crowd, unable, from the tumultuous 
state of his feelings, to do more than receive and return the 
grasps of the friendlj’- hands b}^ which his neighbours and kins- 
men mutely expressed their sympath}^ in his misfortune. While 
he pressed Simon of Hackbum’s hand, his anxiety at length 
found words, ‘ Thank ye, Simon — thank ye, neighbours ; I ken 

what ye wad a’ say. But where are they? Where are ’ 

He stopped, as if afraid even to name the objects of his inquiry ; 
and ^vith a similar feeling his kinsmen, without reply, pointed 
to the huk into which Hobbie precipitated himself with the 
desperate air of one who is resolved to know the worst at once. 
A general and powerful expression of sympathy accompanied 
him. ‘ Ah, puir fallow, puir Hobbie 1 ’ 

‘ He ’ll learn the warst o’t now ! ’ said Simon of Hackbum. 
‘But I trust Eamscliff will get some speerings o’ the puir 
lassie.’ 


Such were the exclamations of the group, who, having no 
acknowledged leader to direct their motions, passivety aw’^aited 
the retym of the sufferer, and determined to be guided by his 
directions. 

The meeting between Hobbie and his family was in the 
highest degree affecting. His sisters threw themselves upon 
him and almost stifled him with their caresses, as if to prevent 
his looking round to diistinguish the absence of one yet more 
beloved. 

. ‘God help tbee, my son! He can help when worldly toast 
IS a broken reed. Such was the welcome of the matron to her 
unfortunate ^^dson. He looked eagerly round, holding two 
of ks sisters by the hand, while the third hung about his neck 
--‘I see you, I count you — my grandmother, Lilias Jean an 
Annot; but where is— ho Wtated, and then “d 

as if with an effort- ‘where is Grace? Surely this Ifnot a 
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time to hide liersell frae me; tlierc's iiae time for daffing 
now/ 

‘ 0, brotlier I ’ and ‘ Our poor Grace 1 ’ was tlie only answer 
his rpiestions could procure, till his ginndniotlicr rose up and 
gently disengaged him from the weeping girls, led him to a 
seat^ and ^^th the afl'ceting serenit}* which sincere piety, like 
oil sprinkled on tlie waves, can throw over the most acute 
feelings, she said, ‘ My hairn, when thy grandfather was killed 
in the wars, and left me with six oi-phans around me, with sairce 
bread to eat or a roof to coyer us, I had strength — not of mine 
own — hut I had strength given me to say, “'llie Lord’s will be 
done I ” My son, our peaceful house was last night broken into 
by moss-troox)ers, anned and masked ; they have taken and 
destroyed all, aiid carried off our dear Grace. Pray for strength 
to say, “ His wll be done 1 ” ’ 

‘ Mother ' mother ! urge me not, I cannot — not now ; I am a 
sinful man, and of a hardened race. ^Masked — armed — Gmce 
caiTicd olTj Gie me my sword and my father’s Icnapsca]); I 
wall have vengeance, if I should go to the pit of darkness to 
sock it!’ 

‘ 0 my bairn, my bairn ! be patient under the rod, Who 
knows when He may lift His hand off from us ? Young Karn.s- 
cliO', Heaven bless him ! has taen the chase, with Davie of Sten- 
house and the first comers. I cried to let house and plenishing 
bimi, and follow the reivers to recover Gmce, and Ranisclii^T 
and his men were ower the Fell within three hours after the 
deed. God bless him ! lie’s a real Farnsclifi*; he's his father’s 
true son, n leal friend.’ 

‘ A true friend indeed, God bless liim I ’ exclaimed ITolhic ; 
‘let’s on and away, and take the chase niter him.’ 

‘ 0, mv child, before you run on danger, let me hear yon hut 
say, “ Ills will he done ! ” ’ 

‘ Frge mo not, mother — not now/ He was nishing out, 
when, looking hack, he oV'served Ins gr.nndmother make a mute 
nttitmle of aliliciton. He returned ha-tily, thrciv hinaelf into 
her arms, and said, ‘ Yes. mother, I eon say, Mjs vail ln> dvne/' 
since it will comfort- you.' 


‘ May He go forth nsay He go forth witli you, my dear hrnm : 
and 0. may He give you cause n * mx on your rot urn". I Os name 
bf' pndsed ” ! ‘ 

* i’ntevcll. nmrimT ! fercwcli, my dear y exclaimed 

iniio!-, and rudied out of the home. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Now horse and hattock, cried the Laird — 

Now horse and hattock, speedilic ; 

They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, 

Let them never look in the face o’ me. 

Border Ballad. 



ORSE ! liorse ! and spear ! ’ exclaimed Hobbie to bis 
Idnsmeii, Many a ready foot was in tbe stirrup : 
and, while Elliot hastily collected arms and accoutre- 
ments, no easy matter in such a confusion, the fiflen resounded 
with the approbation of his younger friends 

. ‘M’ '■ ’ HaokW,' - that ’s the gate 

to take it. Hobble. Let women sit and greet at hame, men 

must do as they W been done by ; it 's the Scripture says ’t.^ 
‘Hand your tongue sir,’ sard one of the seniors, sternly; 
‘ dmna abuse the Word that gate, ye diima ken u-hat ye speak 

‘ Hae ye onyJ;idings ! Hae ye ony speerings, Hohhie 1 0 
caltats, dinna he ower-hasty,’ said old Dick of the Dingle ' ’ 

‘What simhes preaching to us e’enowT said Simon; ‘if 
y®. ® help yonrsell drnna keep back them that cm.’ 

Whpht, ^sir , md ye take vengeance or ye ken rrha has 
wrangd ye? 

‘D’ye thMr we diuna ken the road to England as weel as 
our fathers before ns I All evil comes, out o’ thereaway — itt 

de jtfSiSlt st“?hV“‘‘ - if 

crierono Iml*' waste.’ 

‘I’ll prick them out through the LliT.dnt.+ 

Border, an there had been a fair held there 

said Hugh, the blacksmith of Ringlebuni ‘ L T ^ ^ f'ef°re,’ 

horse wf my ain baud.’ "S5™mi. for I aye shoe his 

‘Day on the deer-hounds,’ cried another; ‘where are they !’ 
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‘ Hout, man, the sun ’s been lang up, and the dew is aff the 
grund ; the scent will never lie/ , 

Hohbie instantly whistled on his hounds, wMeh were loviug 
about the ruins of their old habitation and filling the air with 
their doleful howls. 

‘ Now, Killbuck/ said Hobbie, ‘ try thy skill this day.’ And 
then, as if a light had suddenly broke on him — ‘ That dl- 
faur’d goblin spak sometiiing o’ this I He may ken mair o’t, 
either by villains on earth or de%dls below ; I ’R hae it frae him, 
if I should cut it out o’ his misshapen bouk wi’ my whinger.’ 
He then hastily gave directions to his comrades ; ‘ Four o’ ye, 
wi’ Simon, hand right forward to Grasme’s Gap. If they ’re 
English, they ’H be for beiug back that way. The rest disperse 
by twasome and threesome through the waste, and meet me at 
the Trysting Pool. Tell my brothers, when they come up, to 
follow and meet us there. Poor lads, they will hae hearts 
weel-nigh as sair as mine ; little think they what a sorrowful 
house they are bringing their venison to ! I ’H ride bwer 
Mucklestane Moor my sell.’ 

‘ And if I were you,’ said Dick of the Dmgle, ‘ I would speak 
to Canny Elshie. He can teU you whatever betides iu this 
land, if he ’s sae minded.’ 

• ‘He shall teU me,’ said Hobbie, who was busy putting his 
arms in order, ‘what he kens o’ this night’s job, or I shall right 
weel ken wherefore he does not.’ 

‘ Ay, but speak hhn fair, my bonny man,’ said the adviser — 
‘ speak him fair, Hobbie j the hive o’ him will no bear thrawing. 
They converse sae muclde wi’ thae fractious ghaists and evil 
spirits that it clean spoils their temper.’ 

‘ Let me alane to guide him,’ answered Hobbie ; ‘ there ’s that 
in my breast this day that would ower-maister a’ the warloclcs 
on earth and a’ the devils in hell.’ 

And, being now folly equipped, he threw himself on his horse 
and spurred him at a rapid pace against the steep ascent. 

EUiot speedily surmounted the hill, rode down the other side 
at the same rate, crossed a wood, and traversed a long glen, ere 
he at length regained Mucldestane Moor. As he was obliged 
in the course of his journey to relax his speed in consideration 
of the labour which his horse might still have to undergo, he 
had time to consider maturely in what mamier he should ad- 
dress the Dwarf, in order to extract horn him the Imowledge 
Avhich he supposed him to be in possession of concerning the 
authors of his misfortunes. Hobbie, though blunt, plain of 
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speech, and hot of disposition, like most of his countrymen, 
was by no means deficient in the shrewdness which is also their 
characteristic. He reflected, that from what he had observed 
on the memorable night when the Dwarf was first seen, and 
from the conduct of that mysterious being ever since, he was 
likely to he rendered even more obstinate in his sullenness by 
threats and violence. 

‘PU speak him fair,’ he said, ‘as auld Dickon advised me. 
Though foU?; say he has a league wi’ Satan, he canna be sic an 
incarnate devil as no to take some pity in a case like mine ;■ 
and folk threep he ’ll whiles do good, charitable sort o’ things. 
I ’ll keep my heart doun as weel as I can, and stroke him wi’ 
the hair ; and if the warst come to the-warst, it ’s but wringing 
the neck o’ him about at last.’ 

In this disposition of accommodation he approached the hut 
of the Solitary. 

The old man was not upon his seat of audience nor could 
Hobbie perceive him in his, garden or inclosures. 

‘ He ’s gotten into his very keep,’ said Hobbie, ‘ maybe to be 
out o’ the gate ; but Tse pu’ it doun about his lugs if I canna 
■win at him otherwise.’ 


Ha-ving thus communed with himself, he raised his voice - 
and^ invoked Elshie in a tone as supplicating as his conflicting 
feelings would permit. ‘Elshie, my gude friend ! ’ No reply. 

‘ Elshie, canny Eathex Elshie ! ’ The Dwarf remained mute. 

‘ Sorrow be in the crooked carcass of thee ! ’ said the Borderer 
between his teeth ; and then again attempting a soothing tone 
— ‘ Good Father Elshie, a most miserable creature desires some 
counsel of your -wisdom.’ 

‘The better!’ an.swered the shrill and discordant voice of 
the Dwarf through a very .small -window, resembling an arrow- 
.slit, which he had constructed near the door of his dwelling 
and through which he could see any one who approached it 
-without the po.ssibility of their looking in upon him. : ’ 

‘ The better ! ’ said Hobbie, impatiently ; ‘ what is -the better 
Elshie 1 Do you not hear me tell you I am the most miserable 
WTCtch living P 

‘ And do you not hecY^me tell you it is so much the better ? 
and did 1 n^ tell you this morning, when you thought yourself 
.so happy, what an evening was coming upon you V ' 

‘ That ye did_ e’en,’ replied Hobbie, ‘ and that gars me come 

ko.?'?L «><= double maun 
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‘I know no cure for eartlily trouble/ returned the Dwarf j 
‘ or, if I did, why should I help others, when none hath aided 
me 1 Have I not lost wealth, that would have bought aU thy 
barren hills a hundred times over ? ranlc, to which thine is as 
that of a peasant 1 society, where there was an interchange of 
all that was amiable, of all that was intellectual ? Have I not 
lost all this 1 Am I not residing here, the veriest outcast oh 
the face of Nature, in the most hideous and most solitary of 
her retreats, myself more hideous than aU that is around me ? 
And why shoidd other worms complain to me when they are 
trodden on, since I am myself lying crushed and writhing under 
the chariot- wheel V 

‘Ye may have lost all this,’ answered Hobbie, in the bitter- 
ness of emotion ; ‘ land and friends, goods and gear — ye may 
hae lost them a’ ; but ye ne’er can hae sae sair a heart as mine, 
for ye ne’er lost nae Grace Armstrong. And now my last hopes 
are gane, and I shall ne’er see her mair.’ 

This he said in the tone of deepest emotion, and there fol- 
lowed a long pause, for the mention of his bride’s name had 
overcome the more an^y and irritable feelings of poor Hobbie. 
Ere he had again addressed the Solitary, the bony hand and 
long fingers of the latter, holding a large • leathern bag, was 
thrust forth at the small window, and as it unclutched the 
burden, and let it drop with a clang upon the ground, his harsh 
voice again addressed Elliot. ‘There — there lies a salve for 
every human ill ; so, at least, each human wretch readily thinlcs. 
Begone ; return twice as wealthy as thou wert before yesterday, 
and torment me no more with questions, complaints, or thanlcs ; 
they are alike odious to me.’ 

•‘It is a’ gowd, by Heaven!’^ said Elliot, having glanced 
at the contents; and then again addressing the Hermit — 
‘Muckle obliged for your good-will; and I wad bl 3 rthely gie 
you a bond for some o’ the siller, or a wadset ower the lands 
o’ Wideopen. But I dinna ken, Elshie; to be free wi’ you, I 
dinna like to use siller unless I kend it was decently come 
^ by ; and maybe it might turn into sclate-stanes and cheat some 
poor man.’ 

‘Ignorant idiot'.’ retorted the Dwarf; ‘the trash is as 
genuine poison as ever was dug out of the bowels of the earth. 
Take it, use it, and may it thrive with jmu as it hath done 
with me ! ’ 

‘But I tell you,’ said Elliot, ‘it wa,sna about the gear that 
I was consulting you : it was a braw barn-yard, doubtless, and 
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thirty head of finer cattle there wereiia on this side of the Oat- 
rail; hut let the gear gang. If 3 ’-e could hut gip me spoerings 
o’ puir Grace, I Avould be content to be your slave for life, ni 
ony thing that didna touch my salvation. 0, Elshie, speak, 
naan, speak ! ’ 

‘Well, then,’ ansvered the Dwaa'f, as if wona out b}’’ his 
importunity, ‘ since thou hast not enough of woes of thine OAvn, 
hut must needs seek to bui-den tfij-^sclf avith those of a partner, 
seek her whom thou hast lost in th^ WestJ 

‘ In the T'Fi36;^ ? That ’s a avide word.’ ^ 

‘ It is the last,’ said the Dwarf, ‘ Avliich 1 design to utter ’ ; 
and he drew the shutters of his window, leaving Hobbie to make 
the most of the hint he had given. 

‘ The w'est 1 the west ! ’ thought Elliot ; ‘ the country is pretty 
quiet down that w^ay, unless it were Jock o’ the Todboles ; and 
he’s ower auld now^ for the like o’ thae jobs. West ! By my 
life, it must he Westbumfiat.’ — ‘Elshie, just tell me one Avord. 
Am I right? Is it Westbumfiat? If I am AATang, say sae. I 
wadna like to Avyte an innocent neighbour Avi’ Aiolence. Ko 
answer ? It must be the Bed Reiver. I didna think he AA'ad 
hae. ventured on me, neither, and sae monj’’ kin as there ’s o’ 
us. I am thinking he ’ll hae some better bacldng than his 
Cumberland friends. Eareweel to you, Elshie, and mony thanks. 
I doAvna be fashed Avi’ the siller e’en now, for I maun aw^a’ to 
meet my friends at the trysting-place. • Sae, if ye carena to 
open the AAundoAv, ye can fetch it in after I’m aAva’.’ 

Still there was no reply. 

‘He’s deaf or he’s daft, or he’s baith; but I hae nae time 
to stay to claver Avi’ him.’ 

And off rode Hobbie ElUot towards the place of rendezvous 
which he had named to his fidends. 


Four or five riders were already gathered at the Trj’-sting 
Pool. They stood in close consultation together, Avhile their 
horses were permitted to graze among the poplars which over- 
hung the broad still pool. A more numerous party w^ere seen 
coming from the southward. It proved to he Barnscliff and 
his party, aaJio had follow^ed the track of the cattle as far as 
the English border, but had halted on the information that 
a bonsiderable force wus drawn together under some of the 
Jacobite gentlemen in that district, and there AA^ere tidines of 
insurrection m different parts of Scotland. This took away ftom 
the act_ which had been perpetrated the appearance of private 
animosity or love of plunder; and EamscHff was now disposed 
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to regaid it as a symptom of civil war. The young gentleman 
greeted Hobbie with the most sincere sympathy, and informed 
him of the news he had received. 

‘Then,- may I never stir frae the bit,’ said Elliot, ‘if anld 
Ellieslaw is not at the bottom o’ the haiU. 'sdllainy ! ■ Ye see 
he ’s leagued wi’ the Cumberland Catholics ; and that agrees 
weel wi’ what Elshie hinted about Westbumflat, for Ellieslaw 
aye protected him, and he will want to harry and disarm the 
country about his ain hand before he breaks out.’ 

Some now remembered that the party of ruffians had been 
heard to say they were acting for James VIII., and were charged 
to disarm all rebels. Others had heard Westbumflat boast, in 
drioMug parties, that EUieslaw would soon be in arms for the 
Jacobite cause, and that he himself was to hold a command 
under him, and that they would be bad neighbom’s for young 
Earnscliff, and all that stood out for the established govern- 
ment. The result was a strong belief that Westbumflat had 
headed the party under EUieslaw’s orders ; and they resolved 
to proceed instantly to the house of the former, and, if possible, 
to secure his person. They were by this time joined by so 
many of their dispersed friends that their number amounted 
to upwards of twenty horsemen, well mounted, and tolerably, 
though variously, armed. 

A brooli, which issued from a narrow glen among the hills, 
entered, at Westbumflat, upon the open marshy level, which, 
expanding about half a mile in every direction, gives name to 
the spot. In this place the character of the stream becomes 
changed, and, from being a lively brisk-running mountain- 
torrent, it stagnates, like a blue swollen snake, in dull deep 
whidiogs through the swampy level. On the side of the stream, 
and nearly about the centre of the plain, arose the tower of 
Westbumflat, one of the few remaining strongholds formerly 
so numerous upon the Borders. The ground upon which it 
stood was gently elevated above the marsh for the space of 
about a hundred yards, affording an esplanade of dry turf, 
vffiich extended itself in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
tower, but beyond which the surface presented to strangers was 
that of an impassable and dangerous bog. The owner of the 
tower and his inmates alone knew the winding and intricate 
paths, which, leading over ground that was comparatively sound, 
admitted -sdsitors to his residence. But among the party which 
were assembled under Earnsclilf s directions there was more than 
one person qualified to act as a guide. For although the owner’s 
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character and habits of life were generally known, yet the laxity 
of feeling with respect to property prevented his being looked 
on with the abhorrence with which he must have been regarded 
in a more civilised country. He was considered, among his 
more peaceable neighbours, pretty mucli as a gambler, cock- 
fighter, or horse-jockey would be regarded at the present day; 
a person, of course, whose habits "were to be condemned, and his 
society, m general, avoided, yet who could not be considered as 
marked with the indelible iiifamy attached to his profession in 
a society where the laws have been habitually observed. And 
their indignation was awakened against him upon this occasion, 
not so much on account of the general nature of the transaction, 
which was just such as was to be expected from this marauder, 
as because the violence had been perpetrated upon a neighbour 
against whom he had no cause of quarrel, against a firiend of 
their own, above all, against one of the name of Elliot, to whieli 
clan most of them belonged. It was not, therefore, wonderful, 
that there should be several in the band pretty well acquainted 
with the locality of his habitation, and capable of giving such 
directions and guidance as soon placed the whole party on the 
open space of firm ground in firont of the Tower of W estbumflat. 



CHAPTER IX 


So spak the kuicht. The gcauut seel, 

Ijcad forth with the the sely inaitl, 

And Jnak me quite of the and sche ; 

For giturusiug ee, or brow eq brent, 

Or check with rose and lUye blent, 

Me lists not hcht with the, 

Ilomancc of the Falcon, 


T he totver, before which the part}* now stood, was a small 
square huildinw, of the most gloomy aspect. The walls 
were of great thickness, and the n-indows, or slits which 
served the purpose of windows, seemed rather calculated to afford 
the defenders the means of emplo}dng missile weapons than for 
admitting air or light to the apartments within. A small 
battlement projected over the walls on every side, and afforded 
farther advantage of defence by its niched parapet, within 
which arose a steep roof flagged with gre}'^ stones, A single 
turret at one angle, defended by a door studded -with huge iron 
nails, rose above the battlement, and gave access to the roof 
from •within, by the spiral ^ staircase which it inclosed. It 
seemed to the part}-- that their motions were watched by some 
one concealed ■within this turret; and they were confirmed in 
their belief when, through a narrow loophole, a female hand 
was seen to wave a handkerchief, as if by way of signal to them. 
Hohhie was almost out of his senses with joy and eagerness. 

‘ It was Grace’s hand and arm,’ he said ; ‘ I can swear to it 
amang a thousand. There is not the like of it on this side of 
the Lowdens. We ’ll have her out, lads, if we should carrj'' off 
the Tower of Westhurnflat stane by stane.’ 

Earnscliff, though he doubted the possibility of recognising 
a fair maiden’s hand at such a distance from the eye of the 
lover, woidd say nothing to damp bis friend’s animated hopes, 
and it was resolved to summon the garrison. 

The shouts of the party, and the winding of one or two horns, 
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at length, brought to a loophole "which flanhed the entrance 
the haggard face of an old woman, 

‘ That ’s the Pteiver’s mother/ said one of the EUiots ; ‘ she ’s 
ten times waur than himsellj and is wyted for mucMe of the ill 
he does about the country.’ 

‘ Wha are ye ? What d’ ye want here 1 ’ were the queries of 
the respectable progenitor. 

‘We are seeking William Greeme of Westbumflat/ said 
Eamscliff. 

‘ He ’s no at hame/ returned the old dame. 

‘ When did he leave home ? ’ pursued Eamscliff. 

‘ I canna tell,’ said the portress. 

‘ When will he return ? ’ said Hobbie Elliot. 

‘I dinna ken naething about it,’ replied the inexorable 
guardian of the keep. 

‘ Is there anybody within the tower with you ? ’ again 
demanded Eamscliff, 

‘ Naebody but mysell and baudrons,’ said the old woman. 

‘ Then open the gate and admit us,’ said Eamscliff ; ‘ I am 
a justice of peace, and in search of the evidence of a felony.’ 

‘ Beil be in their fingers that draws a bolt for ye/ retorted 
the portress ; ‘ for mine shah never do it, Thinkna ye shame 
o’ yoursells, to come here siccan a band o’ ye, wi’ your swords 
and spears and steel-caps, to fiighten a lone widow woman 1 ’ 
‘Our information,’ said Eamscliff, ‘is positive ^ we are 
seeking goods which have been forcibly carried off, to a great 
amount.’ 

‘And a young woman that’s been craehy made prisoner, 
that ’s worth mair than a’ the gear twice told,’ said Hobbie. 

‘And I warn you,’ continued Eamscliff, ‘that your only 
way to prove your son’s innocence is to give us quiet admit- 
tance to search the house.’ 


‘ And what will ye do if I carena to thraw the keys, or draw 
the bolts, or open the grate to sic a clanjamfiie 1 ’ said the old 
dame, scoffingly, 

‘Porce our way with the king’s keys, and break the neck of 
eve^ lunng soul we find in the house, if ye dinna me it nxrpr 
forthivith 1 ’ menaced the incensed Hobbie ^ 

‘ Threatened folks live lang,’ said the hag, in the same tone 
of irony ; there s the iron grate, try your skeel on’t laL 
has kept out as gude men as you or now ’ ^ ’ 

So ^ying she laughed and withdW ftom the anertnre 
-through which she had held the parley ® aperture 
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T3ie i>])cur:<l n .<cnrtus e<in>;u3tntinn. The- iiii- 

men^o thiclnx-'^H' of tlsc u;ilF, aiul (In'! j^umll sii'.o of the M'iniiow?, 
iihuhl for e. time Isnve oven rosislesl eeinitni-^hot. 'I'iR* eiitnaice 
Ws hr.-t, hy o, pTite,*l <loor, coinpoyet! entirely 

of lirsiinnerctl ir<»n, M' ruch jHinuenni'? Ktrenyth seemed enl- 
cnl'ited to reF^t any ftree that could he i»5xni.dit noainst it, 
* Piiiche-i or foreliaminer^ vnll never plek upon't,’ fsnid Hugh, 
the hl'ielo'inith of ilinglclnirn ; 'ye might as weel hatter at it 
^vi' pip*?-.'ita])les.' 

Witiu’n the. (hvirwny, and at the distance of nine feet, \vhich 
%vaH the solid thickness «»f the rvall, there wn.s a second door of 
ord:, enjssed, h-oth hrcadtl\ atnl lengthways, tvith clenched bars 
c.f iron, and stud'ied full of hroad-headed nails. l>e.sides all 
these defetices. they were hy no inean.s ooniident in the truth 
of the old (lame's assertion that she alone composed the garri- 
son. TiiC more ktunving of the jjarly laid oh.sorred hoof-ninrks 
in the tmek hy which they .n}>proachcd the tower, wliich .seemed 
to indicite th.at several ]ier.sons h:nl very lately pas-sed in that 
directi<,m. 

To all tiu’se diriicultics was added their want of moan.s for 
attacking tlic place. There was no ho))C of procuring ladders 
long enough to reach the Irittlcmcnts, and the window.^, besides 
being very n.arrow, were secured %yith iron bars. Scaling wa.s 
therefore out of the question ; mining wa.s .still mpre so, for 
want of tools and gunpowder; ncitlier wore the besiegers pro- 
\'idcd with food, means of shelter, or other conyeuiencc,s, whicli 
might have enabled them to convert tlic siege into a hloclnule ; 
ntid there would, at any rate, have been a ri.sk of relief from 
some of the marauder's comrades. Hohhie grinded and gnaslied 
liis teeth, a.s, walking round the fastnes.s, ho could dcHse no 
meams of making a forcible entry. At length lie .suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘And what for no do as our fathers did lung .s}^^ 
Put hand to the wark, lad.s. Let n.s cut up bushe.s and briers, 
pile them before the door and set fire to them, and smoke that 
auld deal’s dam ns if she were to he ree.stcd for bacon.’ 

All immediately closed Avitli this propo.sal, and .some went to 
work Avith SAvords and knives to cut down the alder and haAv- 
thom huslies AA'hich grcAv h}^ the side of the sluggish stream, 
many of Avhich were sufficiently decayed and dried for their 
purpose, Avhile others began to collect them in a large stack, 
properly disposed for burning, as close to the iron grate as they 
could be piled. Fire Avas .speedily obtained from one of their 
guns, ana Hohhie Avas already adA^ancing to the pile Avitli a 
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Idndled brand, when the surly ftice of tlic robber and the muzzle 
of a musq[uetoon were paidially shown at a sliot-hole wliicli 
flanked the entrance. ‘ Mony thanks to ye,’ lie said, .scofiingly, 
‘for collecting sae inuckle wnter eilding for ns ; but if ye step 
a foot nearer it ■svi’ that lunt, it ’s be the dearest step ye ever 

made in your days.’ _ ^ i • i 

‘ We ’ll sune see that,’ said Hobbic, advancing fearlessly vith 
the torch. 

The marauder snapped his piece at him, which, fortunately 
for our honest friend, did not go oil'; while Earnsclifi, firing at- 
the same moment at the narrow aperture and. slight niark 
afforded by the robber’s face, grazed the side of his head vith a 
bullet. He had apparently calculated upon his post affording 
him more security, for he no sooner felt the wound, though a 
very slight one, than he requested a xiarley, and demanded to 
Imow wliat they meant by attacldng in this fashion a jieaceable 
and honest man, and shedding liis blood in that lawless manner. 

‘We want your xirisoner,’ said Earnscliff, ‘to be delivered up 
to us in safety.’ 

‘And what concern have you -with her?’ replied the 
marauder. 


‘ That,’ retorted Earnscliff,^ ‘ you, who are detaining her by 
force, have no right to inquire.’ 

‘ Aweel, I thinlc I can gie a guess,’ said the robber. ‘ Weel, 
sirs, I am laith to enter into deadly feud -with 3^11 by spilling on}’’ 
of your bluid, though Eaniscliff hasna stoxipecl to sAed mine, 
and he can hit a mark to a groat’s breadth ; so, to prevent mair 
skaith, I am "willing to deliver up the prisoner, since nae less 
win please you.’ 


‘And Hobbies gear?’ cried Simon of Hackbum. ‘D’ye 
think you ’re to be free to plunder the faulds and byres of a 
gentle EUiot as if they were an auld wife’s hen’s cavey?’ 

‘As I live by bread,’ replied Willie of Westbumflat— ‘as I 
live by bread, I have not a single cloot 0’ them ! They ’re a’ 
ower the^arch lang syne; there ’s no a hom 0’ them about the 
tower _ But I 11 see what o’ them can be gotten back, and I’ll 
gee this day twa days to meet Hobbie at the Castleton wi’ twa 
friends on ilka side, and see to make an agreement about a’ the 
mang lie can wyte me wi . 

asidt’toTis And then 

"gt atrSem "SVbd ' 

aiUd hefficaf s olutohes.’ « *''*>•* 
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‘Will ye gie me yoiir word, Earnscliff,’ said the marauder, 
who still lingered at the shot-hole, ‘ your faith and troth, with 
hand and glove, that I am free to come and free to gae, with 
five minutes to open the grate and five, minutes to steek it and 
to draw the holts 1 less winna do, for they want creishing safrly. 
Will ye do this V 

‘You shall have full time,’ said Earnscliff; ‘I plight my 
faith and troth, my hand and my glove.’ 

‘Wait there a moment, then,’ said Westbumfiat; ‘or hear 
ye, I wad rather ye wad fa’ back a pistol-shot from the door. 
It’s no that I mistrust your word, Earnscliff ; but it’s best to 
be sure.’ 

- ‘ 0, friend,’ thought Hobbie to himself, as he drew back, ‘ an I 
had you but on Turner’s Hohn,^ and naebody by but twa honest 
lads to see fair play, I wad make ye wish ye had broken your 
leg ere ye had touched beast or body that belanged to me ! ’ , 

•‘He has a white feather in his wing, this same Westbumfiat, 
after a’,’ said Simon of Hackburn, somewhat scandalised by his 
ready surrender. ‘ He ’ll ne’er fill his father’s boots.’ 

In the meanwhile, the inner door of the tower was opened, 
and the mother of the freebooter appeared in the space betwixt 
that and the outer grate. Willie himself was next seen, leading 
forth a female, and the old woman, carefully bolting the grate 
behind them, remained on the post as a sort of sentinel. 

‘ Ony ane or twa o’ ye come forward,’ said the outlaw, ‘ and 
take her frae my hand haill and sound.’ 

Hobbie advanced eagerly to meet his betrothed bride. 
Earnscliff followed more slowly, to guard against treacher}'. 
Suddenly Hobbie slackened his pace in the deepest mortifica- 
tion, while that of Earnscliff was hastened by impatient surprise. 
It was not Grace Armstrong but ]\Iiss Isabella Vere whose libera- 
tion had been effected by their appearance before the tower. 

‘ Where is Grace ? where is Grace Armstrong 1 ’ exclaimed 
Hobbie, in the extremitj’’ of wrath and indignation. 

‘Not in my hands,’ answered Westbumfiat ; ‘ye may search 
the tower if ye misdoubt me.’ 

, ‘ You false villain, you shall account for her, or die on the 
spot,’ said Elliot, presenting his gun. 

But his companions, who now came up, instantly disanued 
him of his weapon, exclaiming all at once, ‘Hand and glove! 
faith and troth! Hand a care, Hobbie; we maun keep our 
faith wi’ Westbumfiat, were he the greate.st rogue ever rode.’ 


‘ SeeXoteC. 




Thus protGcied, the outlaw recovered his .‘UKlncity, wliioh 
had been somewliat daunted by the menacing gesture of 
Elliot. 

‘I have hei)t my word, sir.s,* he .said, ‘and I looh to liave^nae 
wrang amang ye. If this i.s no the prisoner yc songl>t. he 
said, addressing Earnscliff, ‘ye’ll render her back to me again. 
I am answerable for her to those that aught her.’ 

‘For God’s sake, Mr. EarnscliO', protect me ! ’ said bliss b ere, 
clinging to her deliverer ; ‘ do not j^ou abandon one whom the 
whole world seems to have abandoned.’ 

‘Fear nothing,’ whispered Eariisclilf, ‘I will protect 3 'ou with 
mj’^ life.’ Then turning to bYestbiirnflat, ‘Villain!’ he said, 

‘ how dared you to insult this lady 1 ’ 

‘For that matter, EamsclilV,’ answered the freebooter, ‘I 
can answer to them that has better right to ask me than yon 
have ; hut if you come with an armed force and take her awa 
from them that her friends lodged her wi’, how will j^oii answer 
thatl But it’s your aiu affair. Nae single man can keep a, 
tower, against twenty. A’ the men o’ the Mearns downa do raair 
than they dow.’ 

‘He lies most falsely,’ said Isabella; ‘he carried me off by 
violence from my father,’ 

‘ Maybe he only wanted ya to think sae, hinny,’ replied the 
robber ; ‘but it’s nae business o’ mine, let it be as it ma 3 C So 
ye winna resign her back to me ? ’ 

‘Back to you, fellow? Surely no,’ answered Earnscliff; ‘I 
will protect Miss Vere, and escort her safely wherever .she is 
pleased to be conveyed.’ 

‘Ay, ay, maybe you and her hae settled that aheadj^,’ said 
"Willie of "Westburnflat. 


‘And Grace?’ interrupted Hobbie, shaking himself loose 
from the friends who had been preaching to him the sanctity 
of the safe-conduct, upon the faith of which the freebooter had 
ventured from his tower, ‘ where ’s Grace ? ’ and he rushed on 
the marauder, sword in hand. 


Westburnflat, thus pressed, after calling out ‘6od«?nkp 
Hobbie, hear me a gliff ! ’ fairly turned his back and fled His 
mother stood ready to open and shut the grate ; but Hobbie 
struck at the freebooter as he entered with so much force that 
the sword made a considerable cleft in the lintel of the vaulted 
door which is still shown as a memorial of the.superior strength 
of those who lived in the days of yore.^ Ere Hobbie could 


^ See Pierced Lintel. Note 7. 
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repeat the blow, the door was shut and secured, and he was 
compelled to retreat to his companions, who were now preparing 
to break up the siege of "Westhumflat. They insisted upon his 
accompanying them in their return. 

‘ Ye hae broken truce abeady,’ said old Dick of the Dingle ; 
‘an we takenathe better care, ye ’ll play mair gowk’s tricks, and 
uiake yoursell the laughing-stock of the haiU. country, besides 
having your friends charged with slaughter under trust. Bide 
tiU the meeting at Castleton, as ye hae greed ; and if he disna 
make jq amends, then we ’ll hae it out o’ his heart’s blood. But 
let us gang reasonably to wark and keep our tryste, and I’se 
warrant we- get hack Grace and the kye an’ a’.’ 

This cold-blooded reasoning went iU down with the un- 
fortunate lover ; hut, as he could only obtain the assistance of 
his neighbours and kinsmen on their own terms, he was com- 
pelled to acquiesce in their notions of good faith and regular 
procedure. 

Earnschlf now requested the assistance of a few of the party 
to convey Miss Vere to her father’s castle of Ellieslaw, to which 
she was peremptory in desiring to be conducted. This was 
readily granted, and five or six young men agreed to attend 
him. as an escort. Hobbie was not of the number. Almost 
heart-broken by the events of the day and his final disappoint- 
ment, he returned moodily home to teke such measures as he 
opuld for the sustenance and protection of his family, and to 
arrange with his neighbours the farther steps which should be 
adopted for the recovery of Grace Armstrong. The rest of the 
party dispersed in different directions, as soon, as they had 
crossed the morass. The outlaw and his mother watched them 
from the tower until they entirely disappeared. 



CHAPTER X 


I left my ]a(l3'e’s Lower last night — 

It was clad in wreaths of snaw, — 

I ’ll seolc it when the sun is bright, 

And sweet the roses blaw. 

Old Ballad. 


NCENSED at tvliat he deemed the coldness of his friends 
in a cause -which interested him so nearly, Hohbie had 
shaken himself free of their company, and tvas now on his 
solitary road homeward. ‘ The fiend founder thee ! ' said he, as 
he spurred impatiently his over-fatigued and stumbling horse ; 
‘ thou art like a’ the rest o’ them. Hae I not bred thee and fed 
thee and dressed thee wi’ mine ain hand, and wouldst thou 
snapper now and break my neck at my utmost need ? But 
thou ’rt e’en like the lave : the farthest off o’ them a’ is ray 
cousin ten times removed, and day or night I wad hae served 
them wi’ my best blood ; and now I think they show mair 
regard to the common thief of 'We.stburnflat than to their ain 
kimsman. But I .should see the lights now in Heughfoot Wae ’s 
me 1 ’ he continued, recollecting himself, ‘ there will neither coal 
nor candle-light shine in the Heughfoot ony maff i A^it 
werena for my mother and sisters and poor Grace, I could find 
m my heart to put spurs to the beast and loup ower the scaur 
iuto the water to make an end o’t a’.’ In this 

mood he turned his horse’s bridle towards the cottage in which 
his family had found refuge. 'vuiou 

As he approached the door he heard whisncnAo- 
ing amongst Ms sisters <^0 

poor HobW ; ‘they ™uld mcW and laugh and gigSH’f £ 
best faend was lying a corp; and yet I am crlaA ^ i ® 
up their hearts sae weel, poor silly thiniys • bnf 
on me, to he sure, and m on them . “S®' fa’s 

mile he thus meditated, he was enea^d - 

a shed.^ .Thou maun do SS'h?rst-&nl 


his horse in a 
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surcingle now, lad,’ lie said, addressing the animal; 'you and 
me hae had a downcome alike ; we had better hae fa’en in the 
deepest pool o’ Tarras.’ 

He was interrupted by the youngest of his sisters, who came 
running out, and, speaking in a constrained voice, as if to stifle 
some emotion, called out to him, 'What are ye doing there, 
Hohbie, fiddling about the naig, and there ’s ane frae Cumber- 
land been waiting here for ye this hour and mair ? Haste ye 
in, man ; I ’ll take ofil the saddle.’ 

‘ Ane fi*ae Cumberland ! ’ exclaimed Elliot ; and, putting the 
bridle of his horse into the hand of his sister, he rushed into 
the cottage. ‘Where is he? where is he?’ he exclaimed, 
glancing eagerly around, and seeing only females. ‘Did he 
bring news of Grace ? ’ ■ _ 

'He doughtna hide an instant langer,’ said the elder sister, 
still with a suppressed laugh. 

‘ Hout fie, bairns 1 ’ said the old lady, with something of a 
good-humoured reproof, ‘ye shouldna vex your billie Hohbie 
that way. Look round, my haim, and see if there isna ane 
here mair than ye left tWs morning.’ 

Hohbie looked eagerly round. ‘ There ’s you and the three 
titties.’ 

‘There’s four of us now, Hobbie, lad,’ said the youngest, 
who at this moment entered. 

In an instant Hobbie had in his arms Grace Armstrong, 
who, with one of his sisters’ plaid around her, had passed 
unnoticed at his first entrance. ‘ How dared you do this ? ’ 
said Hobbie. 

‘It wasna my fault,’ said Grace, endeavouring to cover her 
face with her hands to hide at once her blushes and escape 
the storm of hearty kisses with which her bridegroom punished 
her simple stratagem — ‘ it wasna my fault, Hobbie ; ye should 
Hss Jeanie and the rest o’ them, for they hae the wj^te o’t.’ 

‘And so I will,’ said Hobbie, and embraced and kissed his 
sisters and grandmother a hundred times, while the whole 
party half-laughed, half-cried, in the extremity of their joy. 

‘ I am the happiest man,’ said Hobbie, throwing himself down 
on a seat, almost exhausted — ‘ I am the happiest man in the 
world ! ’ 

‘ Then, 0 my dear bairn,’ said the good old dame, who lost no 
opportunity of teaching her lesson of religion at those moments 
when the heart was best open to receive it — ‘then, 0 my son, 
give praise to Him that brings snuies out o’ tears and joj’- out 




o’ gl’ief, as He brought light out o’ darlcncss aud tlie world out 
o’ naething. Was it not my word, that h* yc could say ills 
will be done,” 3^0 might hae cause to say ” His name he praised / 

‘It was — it was your word, grannie; and I do praise Hipi 
for His inerc}^ and ibr leaving me a good parent when my am 
were gane,’ said honest Hobbie, taking her hand, ‘ that puts 
me in mind to think of Him baitli in happiness and distress. 

There was a solemn pause of one or two minutes, emploj'cd 
in the exercise of mental devotion, which^ cxjwcssed, in purity 
and sinceritj’’, the gratitude of the aflectionate fainil)' to that 
Providence who had unexpected!)’’ restored to their embraces 
the friend wliom they had lost. 

Hobbie’s first inquiries were concerning the adventures 
which Grace had undergone. The)’ were told at length, but 
amounted in substance to this : That she was awakeef by the 
noise which the ruffians made in brealdng into the house, and 
by the resistance made by one or two of the servants, which 
was soon overpowered ; that, dressing herself hastily, she ran 
do’wnstairs, and having seen, in the scuffle, Westburnflat’s 
vizard drop ofi", imprudently named him by his naihe and 
besought him for mercy ; that the ruffian instantly stopped her 
mouth, dragged her from the house, and placed her on horse- 
back behind one of his associates. 


‘I’ll break the accursed neck of him,’ said Hobbie, ‘if there 
werena another Grseme in the land but himsell ! ’ 

She proceeded to say, that she was carried southward along 
with the party, and the spoil which they drove before them, 
until they had crossed the Border. Suddenly a jierson, Imown 
to her as a kinsman of Westburnflat, came riding very fast after 
the marauders, and told their leader that liis cousin had learnt 
from a sure hand that no luck would come of it unless the lass 
was restored to her friends. After some discussion the chief 
of the party seemed to acquiesce. Grace was placed behind 
her new guardian, who pursued in silence, and with great speed, 
the- least-frequented path to the Heughfoot, and ere evening 
closed set down the fatigued and -terrified damsel within a 
quarter of a mile of the dwelling of her friends. Many and 
sincere were the congratulations which passed on all sides 

As these emotions subsided, less pleasing considerations 
began to intrude themselves. 


Tins IS a miserable place for ye a’,’ said Hobbie, looking 
around him ; Pcan sleep weel eneugh mysell outbye beside thi 
naig, as I hae done mony a lang night on the hills • but h^ 
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ye are to put yoursells up, I canua see! And what’s waur, 
I caima mend it; and what’s waur than a’, the morn 
may come, and the day after that, without jmur heiim a bit 
better off.’ 

‘It was a cowardly cruel thing,’ said one of the sisters, 
looking round, ‘to harry a puir family to the hare wa’s this 
gate.’ 

‘And leave us neither stirk nor stot,’ said the youngest 
brother, who now entered, ‘nor sheep nor lamb, nor aught 
that eats grass and corn.’ 

‘If they had ony quarrel wi’ us,’ said Hany,’ the second 
brother, ‘ were we na ready to have fought it out ? And that 
we should have been a’ frae hame too, ane and a’ upon the 
hill. Odd, an we had been at hame, Will Grseme’s stamach 
shouldna hae wanted its morning ; but it ’s biding him, is it na 
Hobbier^ ^ ’ 

‘ Our neighbours hae taen a day at the Castleton to gree wi’ 
■him at the sight o’ men,’ said Hobbie, mournfolly; ‘they 
behoved to have it a’ their ain gate, or there was nae help to 
be got at their hands.’ 

‘ To gree wi’ him ! ’ • exclaimed both his brothers at once, 

‘ after siccan an act of stouthrife as hasna been heard o’ in the 
country since the auld riding da 3 '^s ! ’ 

‘Yexy true, billies, and my blood was e’en boiling at it; but 
— the sight o’ Grace Armstrong has settled it hrawly.’ 

‘But the stocking, Hobbie 1 ’ said John Elliot ; ‘ we ’re utterly 
ruined. Harry and I hae been to gather what was on the 
outbye land, and there ’s scarce a cloot left. I kenna how we ’re 
to carry on. We maun a’ gang to the .wars, I think. West- 
burnflat hasna the means, e’en if he had the will, to make up 
our loss ; there ’s nae mends to be got out o’ him, but what ye 
take out o’ his banes. He hasna a four-footed creature but 
the vicious, blood thing he rides on, and that ’s sair trash’d wi’ 
his night wark. We are ruined stoop and rooj).’ 

Hobbie cast a mournful glance on Grace Armstrong, who 
returned it with a downcast look and a gentle sigh. 

‘Dinna be cast down, bairns,’ said the grandmother, ‘we 
hae gude friends that winna forsake us in adversity. There ’s 
Sir Thomas Kittlecummer is my third cousin by the mother’s 
side, and he has come by a hantle siller, and been made a 
Idught-baronet into the bargain, for being ane o’ the com- 
missioners at -the Union.’ 

‘He wadna gie a bodle to save us frae famishing,’ said 
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Hobbie; ‘and, if lie did, the bread tliat I bought wi’t would 
stick in my throat Avhen 1 thought it ^Yas part ol the price of 
pair auld Scotland’s crown and independence.’ / 

‘ There ’s the Laird o’ Dundcr, ane o’ the auldesb familie.s in 
Tiviotdale.’ ^ 

‘ He ’s in the tolbooth, mother — he’s in the Heart of Mid- 
Lowden for a thousand inerk he borrowed from >Saundors 
Wyliecoat, the miter.’ 

‘ Poor man ! ’ exclaimed Mr.s. Elliot, ‘ can we no .send him 
something, Hobbie 1 ’ , • i 

‘Ye forget, grannie — ye forget we want. help oursells,’ said 
Hobbie, somewhat peevishly. 

‘Troth did I, hinny,’ replied the_ good-natured lady, ‘just at 
the instant ; it ’s sae natui-al to think on ane’s bluid relations 
before themsells. But there ’s young Earuscliff’ 

‘ He has ower little o’ his ain ; and siccan a name to keep 
up, it wad he a shame,’ said Hobbie, ‘ to burden him wi’ our 
distress. And I ’U tell ye, graimie, it’s needless to sit rhyming, 
ower the style of a’ your kith, kin, and allies, as if there was a 
charm in their braw names to do us good. The gi'andees hao 
forgotten us, and those of our ain degree hae just little enough 
to gang on rvi’ themsells ; ne’er a friend hae we that can or 
will help us to stock the farm again.’ 

‘Then, Hobbie, we maun trust in Him that can raise up 
friends and fortune out o’ the bare moor, as they say.’ 

Hobbie sprung upon bis feet. ‘Ye are right, grannie 1’ he 
exclaimed — ‘ ye are right. I do ken a friend on'the bare moor 
that baith can. and will help us. The turns o’ this day hae 
dung my head clean hirdie-girdie. I left as muclde gowd lying 
on Mucklestane- Moor this morning as would plenish the house 
and stock the Heughfoot twice ower, and I am certain sure 
Elshie wadna grudge us the use of it.’ 

‘ Elshie ! ’ said his grandmother in astonishment ; ‘ what Elshie 
do you mean 1 ’ - 

‘ What Elshie should I mean, but Canny Elshie the WiVbt 
o’ Mucklestane 1 ’ replied Hobbie. ’ 

‘Sod forfend, my bairn you shodd gang to fetch water out 
0 broken oistems, or seek for relief fee them that deal wi’ the 
Evil One! There was never luck m their gifts nor grace in 
their paths, -^d the haill country kens that body Elshie ’s ari 
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■ivizard and tKe witcli are the abomination and the evil thing in 
the land.’ 

‘ Troth, mother,’ answered Hobbie, ' ye may say what ye like, 
but I am in the mind that witches and warlocks havena half 
the power they had lang S 3 me ; at least, sure am I that ae ill- 
deviser, like auld EUieslaw, or ae ill-doer, like that d — d villain 
Westbumfiat, is a greater plague and abomination in a country- 
side than a haill cnrnie o’ the warst witches that ever capered 
on a broomstick or played cantrips on Eastern’s E’en. It wad 
hae been lang or Elshie had burnt down my house and barns, 
and 1 am determined to try if he wdl do aught to build them 
up again. He ’s weel kend a skilfn’ man ower a’ the country, 
as far as Brough-under-Stainmore.’ 

‘ Bide a wee, my bairn,’ said the anxious grandmother ; 

‘ mind his benefits havena thriven wi’ a’bod}^ Jock Howden 
died o’ the very same disorder Elshie pretended to cure him of, 
about the fa’ o’ the leaf ; and though he helped Lambside’s cow 
weel out o’ the moor-ill, yet the louping-ill ’s been sairer amang 
his sheep than ony season before. And then I have heard he 
uses sic words abusing human nature that ’s like a fleeing in 
,the face of Providence ; and ye mind ye said yoursell, the first 
time ye ever saw him, that he was mair Hke a bogle than a 
living thing.’ 

‘ Hout, mother,’ said Hobbie, ‘ Elshie ’s no that bad a chield ; 
he ’s a grewsome spectacle for a crooked disciple, to be sure, and 
a rough talker, but his bark is waur than his bite. Sae, if I had 
anes something to eat, for I havena had a morsel ower my 
throat this daj'-, I wad streek myseU down for twa or three 
hours aside the beast, and be on and awa’ to Mucldestane wi’ 
the first skreigh o’ morning.’ 

‘ And what for no the night, Hobbie,’ said Harry, ‘ and I will 
ride ui’ ye 1 ’ ^ 

‘My naig is tired,’ said Hobbie. 

‘Ye may take mine, then,’ said John. 

‘ But I am a wee thing wearied mysell.’ 

‘ You wearied ? ’ said Harry ; ‘ shame on ye ! I have kend ye 
keep the saddle four-and-twenty hours thegither, and ne’er sic 
a word as weariness in your warae.’ 

‘The night’s ver}’- dark,’ said Hobbie, rising and looldng 
through the casement of the cottage ; ‘ and, to speak truth 
and shame the deil, though Elshie ’s a real honest fallow, yet 
somegate I would rather take daylight wi’ me when I gang to 
visit him.’ 
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This frank avowal put a stop to further argument ; and 
Hobbie, having thus compromised matters between the rash- 
ness of his brother’s counsel and the timid cautions which he 
received from his grandmother, refreshed himself with such 
food as the cottage afforded ; and, after a cordial salutation an 
round, retired to the shed and stretched himself beside his 
trusty palfrey. His brothers shared between them some trusses 
of clean straw, disposed in the stall usually occupied by old 
Annaple’s cow ; and the females arranged themselves for repose 
as well as the accommodations of the cottage would permit.^ 

With the first dawn of morning Hobbie arose ; and, haHng 
rubbed down and saddled his horse, he set forth to hlucldestane 
Moor. He avoided the company of either of his brothers, from 
an idea that the Dwarf was most propitious to those who visited 
him alone. 

‘ The creature,’ said he to himself, as he went along, ‘ is no 
neighbourly ; ae body at a time is fnlly mair than he weel can 
abide. I wonder if he ’s looked out o’ the crib o’ him to gather 
up the bag o’ siller. If he hasna done that, it may hae been 
a braw windfa’ for somebody, and I ’ll be finely flung. Come, 
Tarras,’ said he to his horse, striking him at the same time with , 
his spur, ‘ make mair fit, man ; we maun be first on the field 
if we can.’ 


He was now on the heath, which began to be illuminated by 
the beams of the rising sun ; the gentle declivity which he was 
descending presented him a distinct, though distant, view of 
the Dwarfs dwelling. The door opened, and Hobbie witnessed 
with his own eyes that phenomenon which he had frequently 
heard, mentioned. Two human figures (if that of the Dwarf 
could be termed such) ismed from the solitary abode of the 
Recluse, and stood as if in converse together in the open air. 
The taller form then stooped, as if taking something up which 
lay beside the door of the hut, then both moved forward a little 
way, and again halted, as in deep conference. All Hobble’s 
superstitious terrors revived on witnessing this spectacle That 

the Dwarf would open his dwelling to a mortal guest was as 
improbable as that any one would choose voluntarily to be 
his nocturnal ^usitor ; and, under full comdction that he beheld 
a wizard holding intercourse vnth his familiar spirit Hobbie 
pulled m at once lus breatli and Me bridle, resolyed-not to 
mom- the mcWfaon of eitbei by a hasty intrusion on thefr 
conference, rhey nere probably anare of Ms approach for he 
had not halted for a moment before the Dwarf returned to 
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liis cottage ; and the taller figure who had accompanied him 
glided round the inclosure of the garden, and seemed to dis- 
appear fi'orn the eyes of the admirmg Hobhie. 

‘ Saw ever mortal the lilre o’ that 1 ’ said Elliot ; ' hut my 
case is desperate, sae, if he were Beekehub himsell, I’se venture 
down the brae on him.’ 

Yet, notwithstanding his assumed courage, he slackened his 
pace when, nearly upon the very spot where he had last seen 
the tall figure, he discerned, as if lurlring_ ainong the long 
heather, a small black rough-looldng object. Idee a terrier dog. 

‘He has nae dog that ever I heard of,’ said Hobbie, ‘but 
mony a ded about his hand, Lord forgie me for saying sic a 
word 1 It keeps its grund, be what it like. I ’m judging it ’s a 
badger ; but whae kens what shapes thae bogles wdl take to 
fright a body ? it wdl maybe start up like a lion or a crocodile 
when I come nearer. I’se e’en drive a stane at it, for if it 
change its shape when I ’m ower near, Tarras wifi, never stand 
it ; and it will be ower muclde to hae him and the ded to fight 
wi’ baith at ance.’ 

He therefore cautiously threw a stone at the object, which 
continued motionless. ‘It’s nae liHng thing, after a’,’ said 
Hobbie, approaching, ‘ but the very bag o’ siller he flung out 
o’ the window yesterday ! and that other queer lang creature 
has just brought it sae muckle farther on the way to me.’ He 
then advanced and hffced the heavy fur pouch, which was quite 
full of gold. ‘ Mercy on us ! ’ said Hobbie, whose heart fluttered 
between glee at the revival of his hopes and prospects in life 
and suspicion of the purpose for which this assistance was 
afforded him — ‘ mercy on us ! it ’s an awfu’ thing to touch what 
has been sae lately in the claws of something no canny. I 
canna shake mj^’sell loose o’ the belief that there has been some 
jookery-paukery of Satan’s in a’ this j but I am determined to 
conduct mysell hke an honest man and a good Ohristian, come 
o’t what wiU.’ 

He advanced accordingly to the cottage door, and having 
knocked repeatedly without receiving any answer, he at length 
elevated his voice and addressed the inmate of the hut. 

‘ Elshie ! Father Elshie ! I ken ye ’re within doors, and wauking, 
for I saw ye at the door-cheek as I cam ower the bent ; will ye 
.come out and speak just a gliff to ane that has mony thanks to 
gie ye 1 It was a’ true ye tell’d me about 'Westburnflat ; but 
he’s sent back Grace safe and skaithless, sae there’s nae ill 
happened yet but what may be suffered or sustained Wad ye 
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hut come out a gliff, man, or but say ye ’re listening 1 Aweel, 
since ye winna answer, I’se e’en proceed %vi’ my tale. Ye see I 
bae been tbinldng it wad be a sair thing on Wa young folk, 
like Grace and me, to put aif our marriage for mony years till 
I was abroad and came back again wi’ some gear ; and they say 
folk maunna talce booty in the wars as they did lang syne, and 
the queen’s pay is a sma’ matter ; there ’s iiae gathping gear 
on that ; and then my grandame ’s auld ; and my sisters wad 
sit peengin’ at the ingle-side for want o’ me to ding them about ; 
and Earnscliff, or the neighbourhood, or maybe your ain sell, 
Elshie, might want some good turn that Hob Elliot could do 
ye; and it’s a pity that the auld house o’ the Heughfoqt 
should be wrecked a’thegither. Sae I w’as thinking — but deil 
hae me, that I should say sae,’ continued he, checking himself, 

‘ if I can bring mysell to ask a favour of ane that winna sae 
mucMe as ware a .word on me, to tell me if he hears me speak- 
ing till him.’ 

‘ Say what thou wilt, do what thou wilt,’ answered the 
Dwarf from his cabin, ‘but begone, and leave me at peace.’ 

‘ Weel, weel,’ replied Elliot, ‘ since ye are willing to hear me, 
I’se make my tale short. Since ye are sae land as to say ye are 
content to lend me as muclde siller as will stock and plenish 
the Heughfoot, I am content, on my part, to accept the courtesy 
wi’ mony kind thanks ; and troth, I think it will be as safe in 
my hands as yours, if ye leave it flung about in that gate for 
the first loon body to lift, forbye the risk o’ bad neighbours that 
can win through steekit doors and lockfast places, as I can tell 
to my cost. I say, since ye hae sae muckle consideration for 
me, I’se be blythe to accept your Idndness ; and my grand- 
mother and me she ’s a life-renter, and I am fiar, o’ the lands o’ 

, Wideopen — would grant you a wadset or an heritable bond for 
the siUer, and to pay the annual rent half-yearly ; and Saunders 
Wyliecoat to draw the bond, and you to be at nae charge wi’ the 
wirings.’ 

‘Out short thy jargon, and begone,’ said the Dwarf- 'thv 
loquacious bull-headed -honesty makes thee a more into erable 
p ague than the hght-imgered courtier who would take a man’s 
all without troubling him with either thanlis, explanation or 

Sd°f as^oofas hei td C' tome slayes whoS 

Seist, uSi demand K thee’ » 

‘ But,’ continued the pertinacious Enrflprpr ‘xrrra M-r* 
and death-like, Elshie. and there really should he so™ £k 
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and ■wiiite on this transaction. Sae just make me a minute or 
missive in ony form ye like, and I’se ■write it fair ower, and sub- 
scribe it before famous witnesses. Only, Elsbie, I "wad "wuss ye 
to pit naetbing in ’t that may be prejudicial to my salvation ; 
for I ’ll bae the minister to read it o'wer, and it -wad only be ex- 
posing yourseH to nae purpose. And no'w I ’m ganging awa’, 
for 3’-e ’ll be wearied o’ my cracks, and I am wearied -wi’ cracldng 
•without an answer ; and I’se bring ye a bit o’ bride’s-cake ane 
o’ time days, and maybe bring Grace to see you. Ye wad like 
to see Grace, man, for as dour as ye are. Eh, Lord ! I wish be 
ma}'’ be weel, that was a sair grane ! or maybe be thought I 
was spealdng of heavenly grace, and no of Grace Armstrong. 

■ Poor man, I am very doub^’ o’ his condition ; but I am sure 
he is as land to me as if I were his son, and a queer-looking 
father I wad bae had, if that had been e’en sae.’ 

Hobbie now relieved his benefactor of his presence, and rode 
bl3i;hely home to dispia3'- his treasure, and consult upon the 
means of repairing the damage which his fortune had sustained 
through the aggression of the Red Reiver of Westbumflat. 



CHAPTER XI 


Three ruffians seized me yester mom, 

Alas I a maiden most forlorn ; 

They choked my cries with \nckcd might, 
And bound me on a palfrey white : 

As sure as Heaven shall pity me, 

I cannot tell what men they be. 

Clirislcihcl. 


T he course of our storj’’ must liere revert a little to detail 
the circumstauces which had placed Miss Vere in the 
unpleasant situation from which she was unexpectedly, 
and indeed unintentionally, liberated by the appearance of Earns- 
cliff and Elliot, ^Yith their fnends and followers, before the Tower 
of 'Westhumflat. 

On the morning preceding the night in which Hohhie’s house 
was plundered and burnt. Miss Vere was requested by her 
father to accompany him in a w'allc through a distant part of 
the romantic grounds which lay round his castle of EUieslaw, 
‘ To hear was to obey,’ in the true style of Oriental despotism 
hut Isabella trembled in silence while she followed her father 
through rough paths, now winding by the side of the river 
now ascending the cliffs which serve for its hanlis. A sinMe 
servant, selected perhaps for his stupidity, was the only person 
who attended them. From her father’s silence Isabella little 
doubted that he had chosen this distant and sequestered scene 
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heart occupied by more gloomy as ■well as more important cares, 
Isabella endeavoured to answer in a manner as free and uncon- 
strained as it was possible for her -to assume, amid the involun- 
tary apprehensions which crowded upon her imagination. 

Sustaining "with mutual difficulty a desultory conversation, 
they at length gained the centre of a small wood, composed of 
large oaks, intermingled ■«dth birches, mountain-ashes, . hazel, 
holly, and a variety of underwood. The boughs of the 'tall 
trees met closely above, and the underwood filled up each 
interval between their trunks below. The spot on which they 
stood was rather more open; still, however, embowered under 
the natural arcade of "tall trees, and darkened on the sides for a 
space around by a great and lively gro'wth of copsewood and 
bushes. 

‘And here, Isabella,’ said Mr. Vere, as he pursued the con- 
versation, so often resumed, so often dropped — ‘here ! wo'uld 
erect an altar to Friendship.’ 

‘To Friendship, sir!’ said Miss Vere; ‘and why on this 
gloomy and sequestered spot, rather than elsewhere ? ’ 

‘ 0, the propriety of the locale is easily vindicated,’ replied 
her father, -with a sneer. ‘You Imow, Miss Vere — for you, I 
am well aware, are a learned young lady — you Imow that the 
Romans were not satisfied ■with embodjdng, for the purpose of 
worship, each useful quality and moral virtue to which they 
could give a name ; but they, moreoyer, worshipped the same 
under each variety of titles and attributes which could give a 
distinct shade or individual character to the virtue in question. 
Now, for example, the Friendship to whom a temple should be 
here dedicated is not Masculine Friendship, which abhors and 
despises duplicity, art, and disguise; but Female Friendship, 
which consists in little else than a mutual disposition on the 
part of the fiiends, as they call themselves, to abet each other 
in obscure fraud and petty intrigne.’. 

‘You are severe, sir,’ said Miss Vere. 

‘Only just,’ said her father; ‘a humble copier I am from 
nature, ■with the advantage of contemplating two such excellent 
studies as Lucy Ilderton and yourself.’ 

‘If I have been unfortunate enough to offend, sir, I can con- 
scientiously excuse Miss Ilderton from being either my counsellor 
or confidante.’ 

‘Indeed 1 how came you, then,’ said Mr. Vere, ‘by the flip- 
pancy of speech and pertness of argument by which you have 
disgusted Sir Frederick and given me of late such deep offence ? ’ 
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‘If my manner lias been so unfortunate as to displease you, 
sir, it is impossible for me to apologise too deeply or tod sin- 
cerely; but I cannot confess the same contrition for having 
answered Sir Frederick flippantly when he pressed me rudely. 
Since he forgot I was a lady, it was time to show him that I am 
at least a woman.’ - 

‘ Eeserve, then, your pertness for those who xiress you on the 
topic, Isabella,’ said her father, coldly; ‘for my part, I am 
weary of the subject, and will never speak upon it again.’ 

‘ God bless you, my dear father ! ’ said Isabella, seizing his 
reluctant hand ; ‘ there is nothing you can impose on me, save 
the task of listening to this man’s xiersecution, that I will call, 
or think, a hardship.’ . . 

‘You are very ofcging. Miss Yem, when it happens to suit 
you to be dutiM,’ said her unrelenting father, forcing himself 
at the same time from the affectionate grasp of her hand ; ‘but 
henceforward, child, I shall save myself the trouble of offer- 
ing you un]3leasant advice on any topic. You must look to 
yourself.’ 

At this moment four ruffians rushed upon them. Mr. Vere 
and his servant drew their hangers, which it was the fashion of, 
the time to wear, and attempted to defend themselves and 
protect Isabella, But while each of them was engaged by an 
antagonist, she was forced into the thicket by the two remain- 
ing villains, who placed her and themselves oii horses which 
stood ready behind the copsewood. They mounted at the 
same time, and, placing her between them, set off at a round 
gallop, holding the reins of her horse on each side. By many 
an obscure and winding path, over dale and down, through 
moss and moor, she was conveyed to the Tower of ‘Westburnflat, 
where she remained strictly watched, but not otherwise ill- 
treated, under the guardianship of the old woman to whose son 
that retreat belonged. No entreaties could prevail upon the 
hag to give Miss Vere any information on the object of her 
being carried forcibly off and confined in this secluded nlace 
The arrival of Eamseliff with a strong party of horsemen before 
the tower alarmed the robber. As he had already directed 
trace Amstrong to le restored to lier fciends, it did not oconr 
to Inm to this unjdcomeTOit was on her account- and 
seeing at the head of the party Eamseliff, whose atteolineht 
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to deliver up liis prisoner in tlie . manner we have already; 
related. ; 

. At tlie moment the tramp of horses was heard which carried- 
off the daughter of EUieslaw, her father fell to the earth; and- 
his servant, a stout young fellow, who was gaining ground on 
the ruffian with whom he had been engaged, left the. combat to, 
come , to his master’s assistance, little doubting that he had re-^ 
ceived a mortal wound. Both the villains _ immediately desisted , 
from farther combat, and, retreating iuto the thicket, mounted, 
their horses and went off at fuU speed after, their companions. 
Meantime, Dixon had the satisfaction to find Mr. Vere not. 
only, alive, but unwoimded. He had overreached himself and, 
stumbled, it seemed, over the root of a tree in maldng .too- 
eager a blow at his antagonist. The despair he felt at , his 
daughter’s disappearance was, in Dixon’s phrase, such as would 
have melted the heart of a ‘whinstane,’ and he was so much 
exhausted by his feelings, and the vain researches which he 
made to discover the track of the ravishers, that a considerable’ 
time elapsed ere he reached home and communicated the alarm, 
to his .domestics. ; i 

AIL his conduct and gestures were those of a desperate m^. 1 
‘Speak not to me, Sir Frederick,’ he said, impatiently.; ‘you' 
are no father : she was my child, an un^ateful one, I fear, but 
still my child — my only child. Where is Miss Ilderton ? . She 
muft ^ow something of this. It corresponds with what I was, 
informed of her schemes. Go, Dixon, call RatcHffe here. . Let; 
him come without a minute’s delay.’ 

The person he had named at this moment entered the room. ^ 
-‘I say, Dixon,’ continued Mr. Vere, in an altered tone, ‘let 
Mr. Ratcliffe loiow- I beg the favour of his company on par- 
ticular business. Ah! my dear sir,’ he proceeded, as if 
noticing him for the first time, ‘ you are the very man whose 
advice can be of the utmost service to me in this cruel ex- 
tremity.’ ■ _ .. . 

‘What has happened, 'Mr. Vere, to discompose you?.’ said 
Mr. E-atcliffe, gravely ; and while the Laird of Ellieslaw details 
to him, Avith the most animated gestures of grief and indigna- 
tion, the singular adventure of the morning, we shall take the 
opportunity to inform our readers of the relative circumstances 
in which these gentlemen stood to each other. 

In early youth Mr. Vere of Ellieslaw had been remarlcable 
for a career of dissipation, which in advanced life hie had 
exchanged for the no less destructive career of dark and tur- 
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bulent ambition. In botb cases be had gratified the predomi' 
nant passion without respect to the diminution of his private 
fortune, although, where such inducements to xirofusion were 
wanting, he was deemed close, avaricious, and grasping. His 
affairs being much embarrassed by his earlier extravagance^ he 
went to England, where he was understood to have formed a- 
very advantageous matrimonial connexion. He was many years 
absent fi:om his family estate. Suddenly and unexpectedly he 
returned a ■widower, bringing with him his daughter, then a 
girl of about ten years old. From this moment his expense 
seemed unbounded in the eyes of the simple inhabitants of his 
native mountains. It was supposed he must necessarily have 
plunged himself deeply in debt. Yet he continued "fco live 
in the same lavish expense until some months before the com- 
mencement of our naiTative, when the public ox^inion of his 
embaiTassed circumstances was confirmed by the residence of 
Mr. Ratcliffe at Ellieslaw Castle, who, by the tacit consent, 
though obviously to the great displeasure, of the lord of the- 
liiansion, seemed, from the moment of his arrival, to assume 
and exercise a predominant and unaccountable influence in the 
management of his private affairs. 

Mr. Ratcliffe was a grave, steady, reserved man,. in an ad- 
vanced period of life. To those. with whom he had occasion to 
speak ux)on business he axopeared 'uncommonly weR versed' in 
all its forms. _With others he held little communication; but 
in any casual intercourse or conversation disx^layed the powers 
of an active and well-informed mind. For some time before 
taking up his final residence at the castle, he had been an occa- 
sional %dsitor there, and was at such times treated by Mr. Vere 
(contrary to his general practice to-wards those who were infe- 
rior to him jn rank) mth marked attention, and even deference. 
Yet his arrival always appeared to be an embarrassment to his 
host and his departure a relief; so that, when he became a con 
Btant inmate of the family, it was impossible not to observe 
indications of the dispteure with which Mr. Vere regarded his 

were regiilated by Mr. toelWe; antMtS‘ne°t“3 
those mduk-ent men of fortune who, too inSolent to mSJl 
their own business, are g ad to devolve it upon another v^fn 
many instances be was obsen’^ed tn mvo • ^‘'uer, yea m 
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Kothing seemed to vex Sir. Vere more than when strangers 
indicated any ohservation of the state of tutelage under which 
he appeared to labour. "When it was noticed by Sir Frederick 
or any of his intimates, he sometimes repelled their remarks 
haughtily and indignantty, and sometimes endeavoured to evade 
them by sajdng, with a forced laugh, ‘ That Rateliffe laiew his 
own importance, but that he was the most honest and skilful 
fellow in the world ; and that it would be impossible for him to 
manage his English affairs without liis advice and assistance,’ 
Such was the person who entered the room at the moment Mr. 
Vere was summoning him to his presence, and who now heard 
with surprise, mingled vdth obvious incrednlitj^, the hasty narra- 
tive of what had befallen Isabella. 

Her father concluded, addressing Sir Frederick and the other 
gentlemen, who stood around in astonishment, ‘ And now, my 
friends, yon see the most unhappy father in Scotland. , Lend 
me 3 *our assistance, gentlemen ; give me your advice, Mr. 
RatcUffe. I am incapable of acting or tliinldng under the un- 
expected violence of such a blow.’ 

‘ Let us take our horses, call our attendants, and scour the 
countr}’' in pursuit of the ■sdUains,’ said Sir Frederick. 

* Is there no one whom you can ^ suspect,’ said Ratcliffe, 
gravely, ‘ of having some motive for this strange crime 1 These 
are not the days of romance, when ladies are carried off merely 
for their beauty.’ , 

‘I fear,’ said Mr. Vere, ‘I can too well account for this 
strange incident. Read this letter, which Miss Lucy Ilderton 
thought fit to address from my house of EUieslaw to young Mr. 
Eamscliff, whom, of aU men, I have a hereditaiy right to call 
my enemy. You see she writes to him as the confidante of 
a passion which he has the assurance to entertain for my 
daughter ; teUs him she serves his cause with, her friend ver}’- 
ardently, but that he has a fiiend in the garrison who serves 
him yet more effectually. Look particularly at the pencilled 
passages, Mr.' Ratcliffe, where this meddling girl recommends 
bold measures, with an assurance that Ids suit would be success- 
ful anywhere beyond the bounds of the barony of EUieslaw.’ 

‘And you argue, from this romantic letter of a very romantic 
young lady, Mr. Vere, ’ said Ratcliffe, ‘that young Eamscliff has 
carried 'off your daughter,, and committed a very great and 
criminal act of violence, on no better advice and assuraiice than 
that of Miss Lucy Rderton ? ’ . , - . 

‘ What else can ! think .? ’ said EUieslaw. 

TOI/. T — 6 
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‘What else can you think T said Sir Frederick; * or who 
else could have any motive for coniinitting such a crime ? 

‘Were that the best mode of fixing the ginlt, said Mr. Kat- 
clilfe, calmly, ‘there might easily be pointed out persons to 
whom such actions are more congenial, and wlio liavc also 
sufficient motives of instigation. Supjiosing it iivcrc judged 
advisable to remove Miss Vere to some jilace in which constraint 
might be exercised upon her inclinations to a degree which can- 
not at present be attempted under the roof of ];/liieslaw Castle 1 
What says Sir Frederick Langley to that supposition 1 ’ 

‘I say,’ returned Sir Frederick, ‘that, although Mr. Yerc may 
choose to endure in Mr. Batcliffe freedoms totally inconsistent 
with his situation in life, I will not pennit such^ license of in- 
nuendo, by word or look, to be extended to me with impunity. 

‘And I say,’ said young Mareschal of Mareschal W^ells, who 
was also a guest at the castle, ‘ that you are all stark mad to 
be standing wrangling here, instead of going in pursuit of the 
ruffians.’ 

‘ I have ordered off the domestics already in the track most 
likely to overtake them,’ said Mr. Vere ; ‘ if you -will favour me 
mth your company, we . will follow them and assist in the 
search.’ 

The efforte of the party were totally unsuccessful, probably 
because EUieslaw directed the pursuit to proceed in the direc- 
tion of Eamscliff Tower, under the supposition that the 'oivner 
would prove to be the author of the violence, so that they fol- 
lowed a direction diametrically opposite to that in wdiich the 
ruffians had actually proceeded. In the evening they returned 
harassed - and out of spirits. But other guests bad in the 
meanwffiile arrived at the castle; and after the recent loss 
sustained by the owner had been related, wondered at, and 
lamented, the r^oUection of it was, for the present, drowned 
in the discussion of deep political intrigues, of which’ the crisis 
and explosion we momentarily looked for 
Several of the gentlemen who took part in this divan ivere 
Cathohes and all of them stanch Jacobites, niose hopes v-ere 
at present at the highest piteh, as an invasion in favour of the 
Pretender was daily expected from PraTino q i 

heteeen the defencetes state of its garrisons ahd*rtifiSpS 

to assist at their consnltations on ihS lubieThr*® 
to do so, had in the meanivhile re»^2 
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Miss Uderton was sequestered from society in a sort of iionour- 
able confinement, ‘ until,’ said Mr. Vere, ‘ she should be safely 
conveyed home to her father’s house,’ an opportunity for which 
occurred on the following day. 

The domestics could not help thinldng it remarkable how 
soon the loss of Miss Vere, and the strange maimer in which it 
had happened, seemed to be forgotten by the other guests at 
the castle. They knew not that those the most interested in 
her fate were well acquainted with the cause of her being carried 
off, and the place of her retreat ; and that the others, in the 
anxious and doubtful moments which preceded the breaking 
forth of a conspiracy, were little accessible to any feelings hut 
what arose immediately out of their own machinations. . 



CHAPTER XII 


Some one way, some another. Do you laiow 
'Where wc may apjircheiid her ? 


T he researches after Miss Vere 'U'crc (for the sake of 
a]ipearaiices, perhaps) resumed on the succeeding day, 
with similar bad success, and the party were returning 
toirards Ellieslaw in the evening. 

‘ It is singular,’ said Mareschal to Eatcliffe, ‘ that four horse- 
men and a female prisoner should 'have passed through the 
country without leaving the slightest trace of their passage. 
One would think they had traversed the air or sunk through 
the ground.’ 

■^Men may often,’ answered Eatcliffe, ‘ arrive at the knowledge 
of that which is from discovering that wliich is 7iot. We have 
now scoured every road, path, and track leading from the castle, 
in all the various points of the compass, saving only that intri- 
cate and difficult pass which leads southward down the West- 
hum and through the morasses.’ 

‘And why have we not examined that V said Mareschal. 

‘0, Mr. Vere can best answer that que.stion,’ replied his 
companion, drily. 

‘ Then I will ask it instantly,’ said Mareschal ; and addressing 
Mr. Vere, ‘I am informed, sir,’ said he, ‘there is a path we have 
not examined, leading by Westhumflat.’ 

‘0,’ said Sir Frederick, laughing, ‘we know the owner of 
Westhumflat well — a wild lad, that knows little difference 
between his neighbour’s goods and his own ; but, withal very 

honest to his principles. He would disturb nothin^ helondni 
to Ellieslaw.’ ^ j«ioxigiiig 


Besides, said Mr Veie smiling mysteriously, ‘ he had other 

a teard young Elliot 

of the Heughfoot has had his house burnt and his cattle driven 
assay, because he refused to give up his arms to some honest 
men that think of startmg for the king?’ 
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The company smiled upon each other, as at hearing of an 
exploit which favoured their own views. : 

‘ Yet, nevertheless,' resumed. Mareschal, ‘ I thinlc we ought 
to ride in this direction also, otherwise we shall certainly he 
hlamed for our n^ligence.’ - 

•Ko reasonable objection could he offered to this proposal, 
and the part}’- turned tlreir horses’ heads towards Westburnflat. 

They had not proceeded very far in that direction when the 
tramphng of horses was heard, and a small body of riders were 
perceived advancing to meet them. 

‘ There comes Eamschff,' said Mareschal ; ‘ I know his bright 
bay with the star in his front.' ■ 

‘And there is my daughter along with him,’ exclaimed Vere, 
fariously. ‘Who shall call my suspicions false or injurious 
now 1 Gentlemen, friends, lend me the assistance of , your 
swords for the recovery of my child.' 

He unsheathed his weapon, and was imitated by Sir 
Frederick and several of the party, who prepared to charge 
those that were advancing towards them. But the greater part 
hesitated. 

‘They come to us in all peace and securitj’^,' said Mareschal 
Wells; ‘let us first hear what account they give us of -■this 
mysterious affair. If Miss Vere has sustained the slightest 
insult or injury from Eamschff, I will be first to revenge her ; 
but let us hear what they say.’ 

^‘ You do me wrong by your suspicions, Mareschal,' continued 
Vere ; ‘you are the last I would have expected to hear express 
them.' 

‘You injure yourself, EUieslaw, by your violence, though 
the cause may excuse it.' 

He then advanced a little before the rest, and called out 
with a loud voice — ‘ Stand, Mr. Eamscliff ; or do you and Miss 
Vere advance alone to meet us. You are charged with having 
carried that lady off from her father’s house ; and we are here 
in arms to shed our best blood for her recovery, and for bringing 
to justice those who have injured her.' 

‘And who would do that more willingly than I, Mr. 
Mareschal % ’ said Eamscliff, haughtily — ‘ than I, who had the 
satisfaction this morning to liberate her from the dungeon in 
which I found her confined, and who am now escorting her back 
to the' Castle of EUieslaw ? ’ ■ 

' ^ ‘ Is this soi Miss Vere L said Mareschal. 

‘It is/ answered IsabeUa, eagerly — ‘it is so; for Heaven’s 
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sake, sheathe your swords, 1 wiil swear hy all that- is snerecl 
that I was carried olThy riiniaiis, wliose pcrsoiC’ attd ohject- were 
alike uiikuown to me, and nm now rc-sfored to freedom hy means 
of this aentleimni's nnlhnil. interrerence.’ 

. ^ ^ \ **t !• I 1 » 1 * 


you were convoyed '. , ■ . - i 

But ere either question could lie au.swenai Lliie.slaw advanced 
and, returning liis sword to the .‘'Cahhard, cut .slmrt the con- 
ference. _ - ^ 

‘When I know,’ he said, ‘exactly how mtich J owe to air. 
Earasdiff, he may rely on .suitable acknowledgruent.s ; mean- 
time,’ toldng the bridle of Mi.ss Vere’s hor.-^e, ‘ thu.s far I thank 
him for replacing my daughter in the power of her natnnil 
guardian.’ 

A sullen bend of the head was returned by ImrnsclilT 'vith 
equal haughtiness; and Ellieslaw, tunnng hack with hi.s 
daughter upon the road to his owm house, ajipoaTcd engaged 
with her in a conference so eaniest that the rest of the comjiany 
judged it improper to intrude by approaching them too iiearly. 
In the meantime 15arnselifT, as he took leave of the other 
gentlemen belonging to Ellicslaw’s party, said aloud, ‘Although 
i am unconscious of any circumstance in iny conduct that c.an 
authorise such a suspicion, I cannot hut observe that iMr. Vere 
seems to believe that I liave had some hand in the atrocious 
violence which has been offered to his daughter. I request you, 
gentlemen, to take notice of my ejqdicit denial of a charge .so 
dishonourable ; and that, altbougb 1 can pardon the bewildering 
feelings of a father in such a moment, yet, . if any other gentle- 
man (he looked hard at Sir Erederick Langley) thinks my 
word and that of Miss Vere, with the e^ddence of my friends 
who accompany me, too .slight for my exculijation, 1 will he 
happy, mo.st happy, to repel the charge as becomes a man 
who counts his honour dearer than his life.’ 

‘ And I ’ll he his second,’ said Simon of Hackhurn, ‘ and take 
up ony twa o’ ye, gentle or semple, laird or loon ; it’s a’ ane to 
Simon. 

'-mio is that lougli-jooldug fdwr said Sir Frederick 
Lang ley, and what has he to do -with the quarrels of gentle- 

‘I’se be a lad frae the Hie Te’iot,’ said Simon, ‘and I’se 
qnanel w, ony body I hke, except the king or the kird I lire 
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■ ‘Come,’ said Mareschal, ‘let us liave-uo brawls. 'Mr. Eams- 
cliff, although we do not thiulc alike in some things, I Trust 
we may be opi)onents, even enemies, if fortune will have , it so, 
without losing our respect for birth, fair-play, and each other. 
I beheve you as innocent of this matter as I am myself; and. I 
wiU pledge myself' that my cousin Ellieslaw, as soon ag the 
perplexity attending these sudden events has left his judgment 
to its free exercise, shah handsomely aclmowledge the very 
important service you have this day rendered him.’ 

■‘To have served your cousin is a sufficient reward in itself. 
Good evening, gentlemen,’ continued Earnscliff, ‘ I see most of 
your party are already on their way to Ellieslaw. ’ i.' ■ . ; , . - 

Then saluting Mareschal with courtesy and the rest of the 
party' with indifference, Earnscliff turned his horse and rode 
towards the Heughfoot, to . concert measures with Hobbie 
Elliot for farther researches after his bride, of whose restoration 
to her friends he was still ignorant. 

‘ There he goes,’ said Mareschal ; ‘ he is a fine, gallant young 
fellow, upon my soul ; and yet I should like well to have a thrust 
with him on the green turf. I was reckoned at college nearly 
his equal with the foils, and I should Hke to try him at sharps 
in a gentleman-like way.’ 

;‘In my opinion,’ answered Sir Frederick Langley, ‘we have 
done very iU in having suffered him and those men who are with 
him to go off without taking aAvay their arms ; for the Whigs 
are very likely to draw to a head under such a sprightly young 
fellow as that.’ 

‘For shame. Sir Frederick! ’ exclaimed Mareschal. ‘Do you 
think that EUieslaw could in honour consent to any violence 
being offered to. Earnscliff, when he entered his bounds only to 
bring back his daughter? or, if he were to be of your opinion, 
do you- think ; that I, and the rest of these gentlemen, would 
disgrace ourselves by assisting in such a transaction ? No, no, 
fair play Tnd auld Scotland for ever! When the sword: is 
drawn I 'will be as ready to use it as any man ; but while it is 
in the sheath let us behave lilce gentlemen and neighbours.’ 

'Soon afrer this colloquy they reached the castle, when 
•EUieslaw, ■ who had been arrived • a few minutes before, met 
them in the courtyard. . 

‘ How is. Miss Vere ? and have you learned the cause of her 
being carried off ? ’ asked Mareschal, hastily. , , 

■‘She is retired to her apartment greatly fatigued; and, I 
cannot expect much light upon her adventure till her spirits 
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are somewhat recruited/ replied her father. ‘ >She and I were 
not the less obliged to you, j\'Iareschal, and to ray other :Wends, 
for their kind inquiries. But I must suppress the father’s feel- 
ings for a while to give myself up to those of the j)atriot. You 
Imow this is the day fixed for our final decision ; time presses, 
our friends are arriving, and I have opened house not only 
for the gentry, hut for the under spur-leathers whom we must 
necessarily emplo}'. We have, therefore,, little time to prepare 
to meet them. Look over these lists, Marchie (an abbreviation 
by which Mareschal Wells was Imo'^vn among his friends). Bo 
you. Sir Frederick, read these letters from Lothian and the 
west; aU is ripe for the sickle, and we have but to summon 
out the reapers.’ ; 

‘With all my heart,’ said Mareschal; ‘the more mischief 
the better sport.’ 

Sir Frederick looked grave and disconcerted. 

‘Walk aside with me, my good fiiend,’ said EUieslaw to the 
sombre baronet ; ‘ I have something for your private ear, with 
whichi I know you wifi be gratified.’ 

They walked into the house, leaving Batcliffe and Mareschal 
standing together in the court. 

‘And so,’ said Batcliffe, ‘the gentlemen of your political 
persuasion think the downfall of this government so certain 
that they disdain even to throw a decent disguise over the 
machinations of their party ? ’ 

‘ Faith, Mr. Batcliffe,’ answered Mareschal, ‘ the actions and 
sentiments of your friends may require to be veiled, but I am 
better pleased that ours can go bare-faced.’ 

/And is it possible,’ continued Batcliffe, ‘that you, who, not- 
withstanding your thoughtlessness and heat of temper — I beg 
pardon, Mr. Mareschal, l am a plain man — that you, who, noL 
....p’ithstanding these constitutional defects, possess natural good 
seiise and acquired information, should be infatuated enough to 
embroil yourself in such desperate proceediugs? How; does 
your head feel when you are engaged in these dangerous 

‘ Not quite so secure on my shoulders, ’.answered Mareschal 
‘as if I were talking of hunting and hawking. I am not of so 
indifferent a mould as my cousin ElHeslaw, wfio speaks treason 
as if it were a cWds nursery rhpnes, and loses and recovers 
that sweet girl, his daughter mth a good deahless emotion 
on hoth occasions than would have affected me had I bat 3 
recovered a greyhound puppy. My temper is not quite “o 
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inflexible, nor my bate against government so inveterate, as 
to blind me to the fnU danger of the attempt/ 

‘ Then why involve yourself in it ? ’ said Ratcliffe. 

‘Why, I love this poor exiled king with aU my heart j and 
my father was an old Killiecrankie man, and I long to see some 
amends on the Unionists and courtiers that have bought and 
sold old Scotland, whose crown, has been so long independent/ 
‘ And for the sake of these shadows,’ said his monitor, ‘ you 
are going to involve your country in war and yourself in 
trouble ? ’ , 

‘7 involve 1 No !' but, trouble for trouble, I had rather it 
came to-morrow than a month hence. Come, I loiow it will; 
and, as your country folks say, better soon than syne, it ^vill 
never find me younger ; and as for hanging, as Sir John Fal- 
staff says, “ I can become a gallows as well as another.” You 
know the end of the old ballad ? ^ - 

. ‘ Sae rantingly, sae ■wantonly, 

Sae (tauntingly gaed he, 

He ^ spring and danced it round, 

Below the gallows treci’ 

‘Mr. Mareschal, I am sorry for you,’ said his grave' adviser. 

• ‘I am obhged to you, Mr. Ratcliffe ; but I would not haive 
you judge of our enterprise by my way of vindicating it; there 
are wiser heads than mine at the work.’ 

‘ Wiser heads than yours may lie as low,’ said Ratcliffe, in a 
warning tone. 

^ ‘ Perhaps :so; but no lighter heart shall; and, to prevent it 
being made heavier by your remonstrances, I ■will bid you 
adieu, Mr. Ratcliffe, fill dinner-time, when you' shall see that 
my apprehensions have not spoiled my appetite.’ 

^ See Macpherson’s Rant. Note 8. 



CHAPTER XIII 


To face tlie garment of rebellion 

With some line colour, that may please the eye 

Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation. 

Jlcnry IF. Part II. 

p 1 "AHEBE had been great preparations made at Ellieslaw 
I , Castle for the entertainment on this important day, ■when 
-1- not only tlie gentlemen of note in the neigbbonrbood 
attached to the Jacobite interest were expected to rendezvous, 
hut also many subordinate malcontents, whom difficulty of cir- 
cumstances, love of change, resentment against England, or any 
of the numerous causes which inflamed men’s iiassions at the 
time, rendered apt to join in perilous enterprise. The men of 
ranlc and substance were not many in number ; for almost all the 
large proprietors stood aloof, and most of the smaller gentry 
and yeomanry were of the Presbyterian persuasion, and there- 
fore, however displeased with the Union, unvdUiiig to engage 
in a Jacobite conspiracy. But there were some gentlemen of 
property who, either from early principle, from religious motives, 
or sharing the ambitious views of EUieslaw, had given counte- 
nance to his scheme ; and there wm’e also some young fieiy 
men, like Mareschal, desirous of signalising themselves by en- 
gaging in a dangerous enterprise, by which they hoped to 
vindicate the independence of their country. The other mem- 
bers of the party were x3ersons of inferior ranlc and desperate 
fortunes, who were now ready to rise in that jpart of the country, 
as they did afterwards in the year 1715, under Forster and 
Derwentwater, when a troop, commanded by a Border gentle- 
man named Uouglas, consisted almost entirely of freebooters 
among whom the notorious Luck-in-a-Bag,i as he was caUedl 
held a distinguished command. We think it necessary to 


1 See Note 9. 
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mention these particulars, applicable solely to tlie province in 
wliicli our scene lies^ because, unquestionabty, the Jacobite 
party in tbe other parts of the kingdom consisted of much 
more formidable, as well as much more respectable, materials. 

One long table extended itself down the ample hall of 
EUieslaw Castle, which was stiU left much in the state in which 
it had been one hundred years before, stretching, that is,^ in 
gloomy length along the whole side of the castle, vaulted with 
ribbed arches of freestone, the groins of which sprung fr-om 
projecting figures, that, carved into all the^ wild forms which 
the fantastic imagination of a Gotliic architect could devise,’ 
grinned, frowned, and gnashed their tusks at the assembly- 
below. Long narrow windows lighted the banqueting-room on 
both sides, -filled up with stained glass, through which the sun 
emitted a dusky and discoloured light. A banner which 
tradition averred to have been taken from the English at the' 
battle of Sark waved over the chair in which EUieslaw pre-- 
sided, as if to inflame the courage of the guests by reminding 
them of ancient victories over their neighbours. He himself, a' 
portly figure, dressed on this occasion with uncommon care, ; 
and with features which, though -of a stern and sinister ex-' 
pression, might weU be termed handsome, looked the ■ old' 
feudal baron extremely well. Sir Frederick Langley was placed ■ 
on bis right hand, and Mr. Mareschal of Mareschal Wells oh- 
his left. - Some gentlemen of consideration, ■^vith their .sonsj- 
brothers, and nephews, were seated at the upper end of the’ 
table, and among these Mr. Eatcliffe had his place. Beneath- 
the salt-ceUar (a massive piece of plate which occupied -the- 
midst, of the table) sate the sine nomine men -whose; 

vanity was gratified by holding even this subordinate space at 
the social board, while the distinction observed ih ranking 
, them was a salvo to the pride of their superiors.' That the- ' 
lower house was not very select must be admitted, since WiUie 
of Westburnflat was one of the party. The unabashed audacity- 
of this fellow, in daring to present himself in the house of a 
gentleman to whom he had just offered so flagrant an insult,- 
can only be accounted for by supposing him conscious that his 
share in carrying off Miss Yere was a secret safe in her posses- 
sion and that of her father. . 

Before this numerous and miscellaneous party was placed a 
dinner, consisting,, not indeed of the delicacies of the season, as- 
the newspapers express it, but of viands ample, solids and 
sumptuous,., under which the very board- groaned. But the’ 
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mirth was not in proi)ortion to the good clieer. The guests at 
the lower end of the table were for some time chilled h}' con- 
stramt and respect on finding themselves inemhers of so august 
an assembly ; and were impressed with those feelings of awe by 
which P. P., clerk of the parish, deserilies himself as over- 
whelmed when he first uplifted the psalm in presence of those 
persons of high worship, the wise Mr. Justice I'rceman, the 
good Lady Jones, and the great Sir I'homas Ti’ub}'. This 
ceremonious fi’ost, however, soon gave way before the incentives 
to meniment, which were liberally supplied, and as liberally 
consumed by the guests of the lower description. They became 
tallcative, loud, and even clamorous in their mirth. 

But it was not in the power of wine or brandy to elevate the 
spirits of those who held the higher places at the banquet. 
They experienced the chilling re\Tilsion of spirits which often 
takes xfiace when men are called upon to take a desperate 
resolution, after having x^aced themselves in circumstances 
where it is alike difficult to advance or to recede. The preci- 
pice looked deeper and more, dangerous as they approached the 
brink, and each waited with an inward emotion of awe, expect- 
ing which of his confederates would set the example by plung- 
ing himself dow. This inward sensation of fear and reluctance 
acted differently, according to the various habits and characters 
of the company. One looked grave; another looked silly; a 
tlfird gazed with apprehension on the empty seats at the . higher 
end of the table, designed for members of the conspiracy .whose 
prudence had xwevailed over their politicaTzeal, and who. had 
absented themselves from their consultations at this critical, 
period; and some seemed to be reckoning up in their minds 
the comparative rank and prospects of those who were xmesent 
and absents Sir Frederick Langley was reservedj moody, and 
discontented. Ellieslaw .himself made Such forced efforts to 
raise the spirits, of the compan)-' as plainly marked the flagging 
of his .own. Eatcliffe Avatched the scene AAith the composure 
of a vigilant but uninterested spectator. Mareschal alone,' true 
to the thoughtless vivacity of his character, eat and drank, 
laughed and jested, and seemed- even to find amusement in the 
embarrassment of the comx)any. .■ ■ . 

‘ What has damped our noble courage this morning ? ’ he 
exclaimed. ‘We seem to be met at a foneral, Avhere the chief 
mourners mu.st not speak' above their breatli, .Avliile the mutes 
and the saulies (looldng to the lower end of the table) are 
carousing below. Ellieslaw,- when -will you where sleeps 
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yonr spirit, man 1 and wliat has quelled tlic liigli hope of the 
ICnight of Langlc}' Dale V 

‘You speak like a madman,' said Dllieslaw; ‘do you nofc 
see how many are ahsent ? ’ 

‘And what of that?’ said ^klarcschaL ‘Did you not know 
before that one-half of the world arc better talkem than doers 1 
For my part, 1 am much encouraged by seeing at least two- 
thirds of our friends true to the rendezvous, though I suspect 
one-half of these came to secure the dinner in case of the 
worst.’ 

“rhere is no news from the coast which can amount to 
certaint}’ of the King’s arrival,’ .said another of the compan}'-, 
in that tone of subdued and tremulous whisper which implies 
a failure of resolution. 

‘ Kot a line from the Earl of D , nor a single gentleman 

from the southern side of the Border,’ said a third. 

‘ Who is he that wishes for more men from England,’ exclaimed 
hfare-schal, in a theatricxai tone of affected heroism, 

‘ tty cousin Ellieslaw ? 'No, my fair cousin, 

If vre are doom'd to die ’ 

‘For God’s sake,’ said Ellieslaw, ‘.spare us jmur folly at 
present, hfareschak’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said his kinsman, ‘ I ’ll bestow my wisdom upon 
you instead, such as it is. If we have gone forward lilce fools, 
do not let us go hack like cowards. We. have done enough to 
draw upon us both the suspicion and vengeance of the govern- 
ment ; do not let us give ui) before we have done something to 
deseiwe it. Wliat, trill no one speak ? Then 1 ’ll leap the ditch 
the first’ And, starting up, he filled a beer-glass to the briin 
with claret, and, waving Ids hand, commanded all to follow his 
example and to rise up ixom their seats. All obeyed, the more 
qualified guests as if passively, the others with enthusiasm. 
‘Then, my friends, I give you the pledge of the day — The in- 
dependence of Scotland, and the health of our lawful sovereign, 
King James VIIL, now landed in Lothian, and, as I trust and 
believe, in full possession of his ancient capital ! ’ 

He quaffed off the wine and threw the glass over his head. . 

‘It should never,’ he said, ‘he profaned by a meaner toast.’ 

All followed his example, and, amid the crash of glasses 
and the shouts of the company, pledged themselves to stand or 
fall with the principles and political interest which their toast 
expressed. 
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‘You heave leaped the ditch Avitli a ■witnes.s,’ said Eilieslaw, 
apart to Mareschal ; ‘hut I believe it is all for the host ; at all 
events we cannot now retreat from our undertaking. One laan 
alone (looking at BatcliiTc) has refused the pledge ; but ot 

that b}’’ and by.’ , i > • 

Then, rising up, he addressed the coiupany in a stylo of in- 
flammatory invective against the government and its measures, 
hut especially the Union ; a treaty by means ol which, he 
aflirmed, Scotland had been at once cheated of her independence, 
her commerce, and her honour, and laid as a fettered slave at 
the foot of the rival against whom, through such a length of 
ages, through so many dangers, and by so much blood, .she diad 
honourably defended her rights. This was touching a theme 
which found a responsive chord in the bosom of every man 
Xnesent. 

‘Our commerce is destroyed,’ hallooed old John Ilewca.stle, 
a Jedburgh smuggler, from the lower end of the table. 

‘ Our agriculture is ruined,’ said the Laird of Broken-girth- 
flow, a territo^ which, smee the days of Adam, had home 
nothing but ling and whortle-berries. 

‘ Our religion is cut u}>, root and branch,’ said the pimple- 
nosed pastor of the Episcopal meeting-house at lUrkwhistle. . 

‘We shall shortly neither dare .shoot a deer nor Idss a wench 
■without a certificate from the presbytery and IdrLtreasurer,’ 
said Mareschal Wells. ' ' • 

. ‘Or make a brandy jeroboam in a frosty morning vithout 
license from a commissioner of excise,’ said the smuggler. ; 

‘ Or. ride over the fell in a moonless night,’ said Westbumflat, 
‘ without asking leave of young Earnscliff or some Englified 
justice of the peace. Thae w^ere gude days on the Border, when 
there was neither peace nor justice heard of.’, . ; 

_ ‘Let us remember our wrongs at Barien and Olencoe,’ con- 
tinued Ellieslaw, ‘ and take arms for the protection of our 
rights, our fortunes, :our lives, and our families.’ 

‘Thinlc upon genuine Episcopal ordination, without which 
there can be no lawful clergy,’ said the divine. 

‘Think of the piracies' committed on our East-Indian trade 
by Green^ and the English thieve.s,’ said William . Williefeoh, 
half-owner and sole skipper of a b rig that made four vbyaces 
annually between Cockpool and Whitehaven. . • j & 

‘ Eemember your liberties,’ rejoined Mareschal, who seemed 
to take a mis cluevous delight in precipitating the movements 

’ See Note 10. 
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r»f the enthiiKiasiu v.Fieli he had ext.’iied, like n Ijoy 

vAio, hrivint: lifted the “Inice of a iiiill-dain, enjoys the clatter 
of the v>hec!s which he has put. in motion, without thinking 
of the mischief he may have oecasioned — * rememher your 
lii>ertics,* he exclaimed: ‘confound ccss, ]»ress, and prc.shy- 
tcry, and the meiuoTV of old WilHc that first hrought. them 
upon us ’ ’ 

‘Ihitun the gauger ! ‘ celioed old John Beiveastle ; ‘ I 'll cleave 
him wi’ my ain haml’ 

‘And confound the country keeper and the constable I’ 
re-echoed 'Wc.sthurnllut : ‘ I 'll weize i\ brace of balls through 
them before morning.’ 

‘ \Fc arxi agreed then.' kxuX Kllicsiaw, when the shontvs had 
somowliat subsided, ‘to hear thi.s stale of things no lunger? ' 

‘ We arc agreed to a man,' answered In’s guests. 

‘ Xflt lit<?n:d]y so,’ sai<l Mr. llatciiffe: ‘for, though I (Xiniiot; 
liopc to assuage tlie viuleut symptoms which seem so suddenly 
to have seized ujnm the com]iany, yet I beg to observe that, so 
far as the opinion of a single memlicr goes, 1 do not entirely 
coincide in the list of grievances which ha.s been announced, 
and that I do utterly protest against the fnuitic mwisnre.s 
which 3'on seem di.sposeil to adojit for removing them. I can 
easily snpjiosc much of what has been spoken may have arisen 
out of tne heat of the moment, or have been said pcrliap.s 
in jest. But there arc some jests of a nature very apt to 
tnin.s]ure ; and 3’ou ought to remember, gentlemen, that stone 
walls have cans.' 

‘ Stone walls inn3" have ear.s,’ returned IjUlio.slaw, cyehxg him 
with a look of triumphant malignit3% ‘ but <lomestic spies, Mr. 
llatclifl’e, will soon find them.sclves without an}', if any such 
dares to continue liis abode in a family wliere his coming w'as 
an unauthorised intrusion, where his conduct has been that of 
a presumptuous meddler, and from wdiicli his exit shall ho 
that of a hadled knave, if lie docs not know how to take a 
hint.’ 

Vere,’ returned RatclilTe, iritli calm contempt, ‘I am 
fully aware that, as soon as my presence becomes useless to you, 
which it must through the rash step 3-011 are about to adopt, it 
mil immediatel}’' become unsafe to ni3’^self, as it has alwa3's been 
hateful to yon. But I have one nrotectiou, and it is a strong 
one ; for you rvould not ivillingly hear me detail before gentle- 
men and men of honour the singular circumstances in Avliich 
our connexion took its rise. As to the rest, I rejoice at its con- 
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elusion; and, as I tliinlc tliat Mr, Marescbal and some otlier 
gentlemen ■will guarantee the safety of niy ears and of my 
throat — for which last 1 have more reason to he apprclicnsi\e 
— during the course of the night, I shall not leave your castle 
till to-morro'w morning.’ 

‘Be it so, sir,’ replied Mr. Vere; ‘you are entirely safe irom 
my resentment, because you are beneath it, and not because 1 
am afraid of your disclosing any family secrets, although 
youv own sake, I warn you to beware how you do so. lour 
agency and intermediation can be of little coiiserpience to one 
who will win or lose all, as lawful right or unjust usurpation shah 
succeed in the struggle that is about to ensue. ^ Farewell, sir, _ 
Eatcliffe arose and cast upon him a loolc, which Vere seemed 
to sustain with difficulty, and, bowing to those around him, left 
the room. 

This conversation made an impression on many of the 
company, which Ellieslaw hastened to dispel by entering upon 
the business of the day. Their hasty deliberations went to 
organise an immediate insurrection. Ellie.slaw, Mareschal, and 
Sir Frederick Langley "were chosen leaders, with powers to 
direct their farther measures. A place of rendeza-ous ivas 
appointed, at which all agreed to meet earty on the ensuing 
day, -with such followers and friends to the cause as each could 
collect around him. Several of the guests retired to make the 
necessary preparations ; and Ellieslaw made a fonnal apology 
"to. the others, who, "svith VTestbuTnflat and the old smuggler, 
continued to ply the bottle stanchly, for leaving the head of the 
table, as he must necessarily hold a separate and sober confer- 
ence with the coadjutors whom they had associated with him 
in the command. The apology was the more readil}’’ accepted 
as he prayed them, at the same time, to continue to amuse 
themselves -with such refreshments as the cellars of the castle 
afforded. Shouts of applause followed their retreat; and the 
names of Vere, Langley, and, above all, of Mareschal, were 
thundered forth in chorus, and bathed -with copious bumpers 
repeatedly, during the remainder of the evening. 

When the principal conspirators had retired into a separate 
apartment, they gazed on each other for a minute with a sort 
of embarrassment, which in Sir Frederick’s dark features 
amounted to an expression of discontented suUenness Mare- 
schal was the to break the pause, sajdng, mth a loud burst 
of laughter Well . we are fairly embarked now, gentlemen ; 
vogue la galere I 
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‘"We may thank 3mu for the plunge,’ said Ellieslan'. 

‘ Yes ; but I don’t know how far you ndll thaulc me,’ answered 
Mareschal, ‘when I show you this letter which I received just 
before we sat donm. M3" servant told me it was delivered by 
a man he had never seen before, who went off at the gallop, 
after charging him to put it into m3’' own hand.’ 

EUieslaw impatiently opened the letter and read aloud — 

‘Edikburgu, — ^ 

‘Horn Sib, 

‘ Having obligations to your famil3", which shall he name- 
less, and learning that 3"ou are one of the compan3" of adventur- 
ers doing business for the house of James and Compan3", late 
merchants in London, now in Dunldrlc, I think it right to send 
you this eaTl3" and private information that the vessels you 
expected have been driven off the coast, \dthout - having been 
able to break buUc or to land any part of their cargo; and 
that the west-country partners have resolved to withdraw 
their name from the firm, as it must prove a losing concern.. 
Having good hope you -will avail yourself of this early infor- 
mation to do ■ndiat is needful for your own security, I rest your 
humble servant, ‘ Nihil Nameless. 

‘ Eor Ralph Mareschal of Maresclial 3VelIs 
These, with care and speed.’ 

Sir Frederick’s jaw dropped and his countenance blackened 
as the letter was read, and EUieslaw exclaimed, ‘ Why, this, 
affects the very mainspring of our entei-prise. If the French 
fleet, with the King on hoard, has been chased off by the 
English, as this d — d scrawl seems to intimate, where are 
wel’^ 

‘ Just where we were this morning, I think,’ said Mareschal, 
still laughing. 

‘ Pardon me, and a truce "to your U 1 -timed mirth, Mr. Mare- 
schal ; this morning we were not committed publicly, as we 
now stand committed by your own mad act, when you had a 
letter in your pocket apprising you that our undertaldng was 
desperate.’ 

‘Ay, ay, I expected you would say so. But, in the first 
place, my friend Nihil Nameless and his letter may he all a 
flam ; and, moreover, I would have you know that I am tired 
of a party that does nothing hut form hold , resolutions over 

^ See The Pretender’s Descent upon Scotland. Note 11. 
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night, and sleep them away -svith their wine before morning. 
The government are now unprovided of men and auinuimtion ; 
in a ferv weelcs they will have enough of both. The cyuntp' 
is now in a flame against them ; in a few weciv'.s, betwixt the 
effects of self-interest, of fear, and of Inhewarm indillcrcncc, 
which are already so visible, this tirsi fervour will be a.s cold iis 
Christmas. So, as I was determined to go^ the vole, 1 have taKen 
care you shall dip as deep as I. It signifies nothing plunging *. 
you are fairly in the hog, and mu.st struggle through.' ^ 

‘ You are mistaken with respect to one of us, ^Ir. iMarcschal, 
said fSir Frederick Langley; and, applying himself to the licll, 
he desired the xiersou who entered to order his servants and 
horses instantly. 

‘Yon must not leave ns, Sir Frederick,’ said Fllie.slaw’; ‘we 
have our musters to go over.’ 

‘I will go to-night, Mr. Verc,’said Sir Frederick, ‘ami WTite 
you my intentions in this matter when I am at home.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Mareschal, ‘ and send them hy a troop of hor.se 
from Carlisle to make us prisoners '? Look ye. Sir Frederick, I 
for one will neither he deserted nor betrayed ; and if yon leave 
Ehieslaw Castle to-night, it shall he by x>assing over my dead 
body.’ 

‘For shame! Mareschal,’ said Mr. Vere, ‘how can yon so 
hastily^ misinterpret our friend’s ^ intentions 1 1 am sure Sir 
Frederick can only he jesting with us; for, were he not too 
honourable to dream of deserting the cause, he cannot hut re- 
member the fah proofs we have of his accession to it and his 
eager activity in advancing it._ He cannot but he conscious, 
besides, that the first mformation will be readily received by 
government, and that, if the que.stion he which can first lodge 
intelligence of the affair, we can easily save a few hours on 
him.’ 

‘ You should say you, and not we, when you talk of imorities 
in siich a race of treachery; for my part, I won’t enter my 
horse for such a plate,’ said Mareschal, and added betwixt his 
teeth, ‘ A pretty pair of fellows to trust a man’s neck with t ’ 

be intimidated from doing what I thinlc proper,’ 
said Six Frederick Langley; ‘and my first step shall be to 
leave Mieslaw I have no reason to keep faith with one (look- 
ing at Vere) who has kept none ivith me.’ 

‘ In what respect 1 ’ said EUieslaw, silencing with a motion of 
. m ^ I disappointed 
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‘In tlie nearest and most tender point; you have trifled 
■witli me concerning our proposed alliance, which you well Icnew 
was the gage of our political undertaking. This canying off 
and this bringing hack of Miss Vere, the cold reception I have 
met with from her, and the excuses ■svith which you cover it, I 
believe to he mere evasions, that you may yourself retain pos- 
session of the estates which are hers by right, and make me, in 
the meanwhile, a tool in your desperate enteiprise, by. holding 
out hopes and expectations which you are resolved never to 
realise.’ 

‘ Sir Frederick, I protest, by all that is sacred ’ 

‘ I Will listen to no protestations ; I have been cheated with 
them too long,’ answered Sfr Frederick. 

‘If you leave us,’ said Ellieslaw, ‘you cannot but Imow 
both your ruin and ours is certain ; all depends on our adhering 
together.’ 

‘Leave me to take care of myself,’ returned the laiight; ‘but 
were what you say true, I would rather perish than be fooled 
any farther.’ 

‘ Can nothing — no surety — convince you of my sincerity 1 ’ 
said Ellieslaw, anxiously. ‘ Tliis morning I should have repelled 
your unjust suspicions as an insult ; but situated as we now 
are ’ 

‘You feel yourself compelled to be sincere?’ retorted Sir 
Frederick- ‘ If you would have me think so, there is but one 
way to convince me of it: let your daughter bestow her hand 
on me this evening.’ 

‘So soon? impossible,’ answered Vere. ‘Thinlc of her late 
alarm, of our present undertaking.’ 

‘ I will listen to nothing but to her consent, plighted at the 
altar. You have a chapel in the castle; Doctor Hobbler is 
present among the company; this proof of your good faith 
to-night, and we are again joined in heart and hand. If you 
refuse me when it is so much for your advantage to consent, 
how shall I trust you to-morrow, when I shall stand committed 
in your undertaking and unable to retract ? ’ 

‘ And I am to understand that, if you can be made my son- 
in-law to-night, our friendship is renewed ? ’ said Ellieslaw. 

‘ Most infallibly and most inviolably,’ replied Sir Frederick. 

‘Then,’ said Vere, ‘though what you ask is premature, indeli- 
cate, and unjust towards my character, yet. Sir Frederick, give 
me your hand ; my daughter shall be your wife.’ 

‘This night?’ 
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‘ This very night/ replied Ellieskw, ‘ before the cloch strilces 
twelve/ 

‘With her own consent, I trust/ said Marcscliril ; ‘ for I promise 
you both, gentlemen, I will not stand tamely by and sec any 
violence put on the will of iny pretty kinswoman.’ 

‘Another pest in this hot-headed fellow/ muttered Ellie-slaw; 
and then aloud, ‘With her own consent? For what do you 
take me, Mareschal, that you should suppose your interference 
necessar}^ to protect my daughter against her father? Depend 
upon it, she has no repugnance to Sir Frederick Langlc}^’ 

‘ Or rather to be called Lady Langley ? Faith, like enough, 
there are many women might be of her mind ; and Lbeg your 
pardon, but these sudden demands and concessions alarmed me 
a little on her account.’ 

‘It is only the suddenness of the pro])osal that embarrasses 
me,’ said Ellieslaw ; ‘ but perhaps, if .she is found intractable, 
Sir Frederick will consider ’ 

‘I will consider nothing, Mr. Vcre; your daughter’.s hand 
to-night, or I depart, were it at midnight — there is my ulti- 
matum.’ 

‘ I embrace yt,’ said Ellieslaw' ; ‘ and I ^vill leave you to talk 
upon our militar}^ preparations, while I go to prepare my 
daughter for so sudden a change of condition.’ 

So saying, he left the company. 



CHAPTER XIV 


He brings Earl Osmond to receive my vows. 

0 dreadful change ! for Tancred, haughty Osmond. 

Tancred and Sigis7m(,nda. 


M b,. VERE, whom long practice of dissimulation had en- 
abled to model his very gait and footsteps to aid the 
purposes of deception, waUced along the stone passage 
and up the first flight of steps towards Miss Vere’s apartment 
with the alert, firm, and steady pace of one who is hound, 
indeed, upon important business, but who entertains no doubt he 
can terminate his affairs satisfactorily. But when out of hear- 
ing of the gentlemen whom he had left, his step became so slow 
and irresolute as to correspond with his doubts and his fears. 
At length he paused in an antechamber to collect his ideas and 
form his plan of argument before approaching his daughter. 

‘ In what more hopeless and me:^ricable dilemma was ever 
an unfortunate man involved ! ’ Such was the tenor of his 
reflections. ‘ If we now fall to pieces by disunion, there can 
be little doubt that the government will take my life as the 
prime agitator of the insurrection. Or, grant I could stoop to 
save mj’-self by a hasty submission, am I not, even in that case, 
utterly ruined? I have broken irreconcilahly with Batcliffe, 
and can have nothing to expect ftom that quarter but insult 
and persecution. I must wander forth an impoverished and 
dishonoured man, without even the means of sustahiing life, 
far less wealth sufficient to counterbalance the infamy which 
my conntrjunen, both those whom in the case supposed I desert 
and those whom I join, will attach to the name of the political 
renegade. It is not to be thought of. And yet, what choice 
remains between this lot and the ignommious scaffold 1 N othing 
can save me but reconciliation with these men ; and, to accom- 
plish this, I have promised to Langley that Isabella shall marr}^ 
him ere midnight, and to Mareschal, that she shall do so with- 
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out comi>ulsion. I have but one reniedy bcty-ixt me and ruin 
— her consent to take a suitor ■whom she dislikes, upon such 
short notice as would disgust her even were he a favoured 
lover. But I must trust to the romantic generosity of her 
disposition ; and let me paint the necessity of her obedience 
ever so strongly, I cannot overcharge its reality.’ 

Having finished this sad chain of reflections upon liis perilous 
condition, he entered his daughter’s apartment with cverj^ nen'C 
bent up to the support of the argument which he was about to 
sustain. Though a deceitful and ambitious man, he was not so 
devoid of natural affection but that he was shocked at the part 
he was about to act, in practi.sing on the feelings of a dutiful 
and affectionate child ; but the recollections that, if he .suc- 
ceeded, his daughter would only be trepanned into an advan- 
tageous match, and that, if he failed, he himself was a lost man, 
■were quite sufficient to drown all scruples. 

He found Miss Vere seated by the window of her dressing- 
room, her head reclining on her hand, and either sunk in 
slumber or so deeply engaged in meditation that she did not 
hear the noise he made at his entrance. He ai^proached with 
his features composed to a deep expression of sorrow and sjm- 
pathy, and, .sitting do^wn beside her, solicited her attention by 
quietly taking her hand, a motion ■which he did not fail to 
accompany ■with a de^ sigh. 

‘ My father I ’ said Isabella, with a sort of start, which ex- 
pressed at least as much fear as joy or affection. 

‘Yes, Isabella,’ said Vere, ‘your unhappy father, who comes 
now as a penitent ■!© crave forgiveness of his daughter for an 
injur}’^ done to her in the excess of his affection, and then to 
take leave of her for ever.’ 

‘Sir! Offence to me! Take leave for ever! "What does 
all this mean 1 ’ said Miss Vere. 


‘Yes, Isabella, I am serious. But first let me ask you, have 
you no suspicion that I may have been privy to the strange 
chance which befell you yesterday morning V ^ 

‘ You, sir 1 ’ answered Isabella, stammering between a con- 
-sciousness that he had guessed her thoughts justly and the 
shame_ as well as fear which forbade her to .acknowledge a 
suspicion so degrading and so unnatural. • 

‘Yes,’ lie. oontiimed,; your hesitation confesses that you en- 
te^med such an opinion, and 1 have now the painful ta-sk of 
admpwledpng that your suspicions have done me no injustice. 
But listen to my motives. In an evU hour I countenanced the 
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addresses of Sir Frederick Langley, conceiving it impossible 
that yon could have an}’’ permanent objections to a match where 
the advantages were, in most respects, on your side. In a 
worse, I entered with him into measures calculated to restore 
our banished monarch and the independence of my country. 
He has taken advantage of m}^ unguarded confidence, and now 
has my life at his disposal.’ 

‘ Your life, sir 1 ’ said Isabella, faintly. 

‘Yes, Isabella,’ continued her father, ‘the life of him who 
gave life to j^u. So soon as I foresaw the excesses into which 
his headlong passion — for, to do him justice, I believe his 
unreasonable conduct arises from excess of attachment to you — 
was likely to hurry him, I endeavoured, by finding a plausible 
pretext for your absence for some weeks, to extricate myself 
firom the dilemma in which 1 am placed. For this purpose I 
vished, in case your objections to the match continued insur- 
mountable, to have sent you privately for a few months to the 
convent of your maternal aunt at Paris. By a series of mistakes 
you have been brought from the place of secrecy and security 
which I had destined for your temporary abode. Fate has 
baffled my last chance of escape, and I have only to give you 
my blessing and send you from the castle with Mr. Satoliffe, 
who now leaves it ; my own fate will soon be decided.’ 

‘ Good Heaven, sir ! can this be possible % ’ exclaimed Isabella. 

‘ 0, why was I freed from the restraint in which you placed me ? 
or ;why did you not impart yom pleasure to me 1 ’ 

‘Think an instant, Isabella. Would jmu have had me preju- 
dice in your opinion the fiiend I was most desirous of serving, 
by communicating to you the injurious eagerness with which 
he pursued his object? Could I do so honourably, having 
promised to assist his suit 1 But it is all over. I and Mareschal 
have made up our minds to die like men ; it only remains to 
send you from hence under a safe escort.’ 

.‘Great powers ! and is there no remedy? ’ said the terrified 
young woman. 

‘None, my child,’ answered Vere, gently, ‘unless one which 
you would not advise your father to adopt — to be the first to 
betray his friends.’ 

, ‘ 0,,nd! no ! ’ she answered, abhorrently yet hastily, as if to 
rejeckthe temptation which the alternative presented to her. 
‘&t is there no other hope — through flight, through media- 
tion,- through , supplication ? I will bend my knee to Sir 
Frederick ! ’ 
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‘ It would be a fruitless degi’adation ; he is determined on his 
course, and I am equally resolved to stand the hazard of my 
fate. On one condition only he will turn aside from his purimse, 
and that condition my lips shall never utter to you.’ ^ _ 

‘Name it, I conjure you, my dear father!’ exclaimed 
Isabella. ‘What can he ask that we ought not to gi’ant, 
to prevent the hideous catastrophe with which you are 
threatened 1 ’ 

‘That, Isabella,’ said Vere, solemnly, ‘you'shall never know 
until your father’s head has rolled on the bloody scaflold ; then, 
indeed, you will learn there was one sacrifice by wliich he might 
have been saved.’ 

‘ And why not speak it now 'I ’ said Isabella ; ‘ do you f^r I 
would flinch from the sacrifice of fortune for your preservation 1 
or would you begueath me the bitter legacy of life-long remorse, 
so oft as I shall think that you perished while there remained 
one mode of preventing the dreadful misfortune that overhangs 


you'? ’ 

‘Then, my child,’ said Vere, ‘since you press me to name 
what I would a thousand times rather leave in silence, I must 
inform yon that he will accept for ransom nothing but your 
hand in marriage, and that conferred before midnight this veiy 
evening ! ’ 

‘ This evening, sir 1 ’ said the young lady, struck with horror 
at the proposal — ‘ and to such a man ! A man ? a monster, 
who could wish to rrin the daughter by threatening the life of 
the father ; it is impossible ! ’ 

‘You say right, my child,’ answered her father, ‘it is indeed 
impossible j nor have I either the right or the wish to exact 
such a sacrifice. It is the course of nature that the old should 
die and be forgot, and the young should live and be happy,’ 

‘ My father die, and his child can save him ! but no — no 

my dear father, pardon me, it is impossible ; 37^00 only wish to 
guide me to your wishes. I Imow 5mur object is what you 
think my happiness, and this dreadful tale is only told to 
influence my conduct and subdue my scruples ’ 

‘ My^ daughter,’ replied Ellieslaw, in a tone where offended 
authority seemed to struggle rrith parental affection — ‘ mv child 
suspeote me of mventiag a false tele to wk upon her fedinfis ! 
Even this I must bear and even from this unworthy suspicion 
I must descend to yindioate myself. You know the stainless 
honour of your cousin Mareschal; mark what I shall write to 
him, and judge from his answer if the danger in which to 
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stand is not real, and -wlietlier I liave not used every means to 
aA^ert it.’ 

He sate down, wrote a few lines hastily and banded them 
to Isabella, atLo, after repeated and painful efforts, cleared ber 
eyes and bead sufficiently tn discern tbeir purport. 

‘ Dear cousin,’ said the billet, ‘ I ffiid m)’- daughter, as I 
expected, in despair at the untimely and premature urgency 
of Sir Frederick Langley. She cannot even comprehend the 
peril in which we stand, or hoAv much we are in his power. Use 
your influence with him, for Heaven’s sake, to modify proposals 
to the acceptance of which I cannot, and will not, urge my 
child against ail her own feelings, as well as those of delicacy 
and propriety, and oblige your loving cousin, R. V.’ 

In the agitation of the moment, when her swimming eyes 
and dizzy brain could hardl}'^ comprehend the sense of what she 
looked upon, it is not surprising that kliss Vere should har^e 
omitted to remark that this letter seemed to rest her scruples 
rather upon the form and time of the proposed union than on 
a rooted dislike to the suitor proposed to her. Mr. Vere rang 
the beU and gave the letter to a servant to be delivered to 
hlr. Llareschal, and, rising from his chair, continued to traverse 
the apartment in silence and in great agitation until the answer 
was returned. He glanced it over, and wrung the hand of his 
daughter as he gave it to her. The tenor was as follows : — 

‘ My dear Kirsjian’ — I har-^e already urged the knight on the 
point you mention, and I find him as fixed as Cheviot. I am 
truly sorry my fair cousin should be pressed to give up any of 
her maidenly rights. Sir Frederick consents, however, to leave 
the castle with me the instant the ceremony is performed, and 
we win raise our followers and begin the fray. Thus there is 
great hope the bridegroom may be knocked on the head before 
he and the bride can meet again, so Bell has a fair chance to 
be Lady Langley a trh bon marche. For the rest, I can only 
say that, if she can make up her mind to the alliance at all — 
it is no time for mere maiden ceremony — my pretty cousin 
must needs consent to marry in haste, or we shall all repent at 
leisure, or rather have very little leisure to repent ; which is all 
at present from him who rests your affectionate Idnsman, 

‘R. M.’ 

‘ P. S. — Tell Isabella that I would rather cut the knight’s 
throat after all, and end the dilemma that way, than see her 
constrained to marry him against her will.’ 
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■\Ylien Isabella had read this letter it dropped from lier hand, 
and she would, at the same time, have fallen Irom her chair, had 
she not been supported by her father. , » 

‘My God, my child will dip !’ exclaimed Verc, the feelings 
of nature overcoming, even in his breast, the sentiments of 
selfish policy ; ‘ look up, Isabella — look up, m3' child ; coine what 
win, you shall not be the sacrifice. I will hill m3'self with the con- 
sciousness I leave 3mu happ}'. child nu;}’’ weep on m}' grave, 

but she shall not — notin tliis instance — reproach m3' memor3'.^ 
He called a sen'ant. ‘ Go, bid Ratcliffe come hither direct^'. 

During this interval jMiss Vere became deadB' pale, clenched 
her hands, pressing the palms strongl}' together, closed her 
eyes, and drew her hps with strong compression, as if the severe 
constraint which she put upon .her internal feelings extended 
even to her muscular organisation. Then raising her head and 
drawing in her breath strongly ere she spoke, she said, with 
firmnes.s, ‘Father, I consent to the marriage.’ 

‘You shah, not — you shall not; my child — my dear chilL 
you shall not embrace certain misery to free me from uncertain 
danger.’ So exclaimed Ellieslaw ; and, strange and inconsistent 
beii^s that we are ! he expressed the real though momentary 
feelings of his heart. 

‘ Father,’ repeated Isabella, ‘ I will consent to this marriage.' 

‘No, my child, no; not now' at least. We will humble 


ourselves to obtain delay from him; and 3'et, Isabella, could 
you overcome a dishke which has no real foundation, think, in 
other respects, what a match I — wealth, rank, importance.’ ' 

‘ Father ! ’ reiterated Isabella, ‘ I have consented.’ 

It seemed as if she had lost the power of sa3ing anything 
else, or even of varying the phrase which, with such , effort, she 
had compelled henself to utter. 

‘ Heaven bless thee, my child ! — Heaven bless thee I And it 
vjill bless thee with riches, with pleasure, with power.’ 

Miss Vere faintly entreated to be left by herself for the rest 
of the evening. " 

‘But will ymu not receive Sir Frederick said her father 
anxious^. . ’ 

‘ I will meet him,’ she replied — ‘ I will meet him — when I 
mu.st, and where I must ; hut spare me now.’ 

Be it so, m3' dearest; you shall know no re.straint that I 
ran save you from. Do not tbink too hafSly of Sir Frederick 
for this ; it is an excess of passion.’ 

Isabella waved her hand impatiently. , . i 
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‘ Forgive me, my eliild ; I go. Heaven bless thee ! At 
eleven — if you call me not before — at eleven I come to seek 
you.’ 

When he left Isabella she dropped upon her knees. — 
‘ Heaven aid me to support the resolution I have taken, Heaven 
only canl 0, poor Eamscliff! who shall comfort him? and 
with what contempt will he pronounce her name who listened 
to him to-day and gave herself to another at night ! But let 
him despise me, better so than that he should Imow the truth. 
Let him despise me ; if it will but lessen his grief, I should feel 
comfort in the loss of his esteem.’ 

She wept bitterly ; attempting in vain, from time to time, to 
commence the prayer 'for which she had sunlc on her knees, but 
unable to cahn her spirits sufi&ciently for the exercise of devo- 
tion. As she remained in this agony of mind the door of her 
apartment was slowly opened. 



CHAPTER XV 


The daTlcsonie cave they enter, where they found 
The woful man, low sitting on the ground, 

Musing full sadly in his sullen mind. 

. Faerie Qiiccne, 

T he intruder on Miss Vere’s sorrows lyas Batcliffe. 
Ellieslaw had, in the agitation of his mind, forgotten 
to countermand the order he had given to call him 
thither, so that he opened the door with the words, ‘ You sent 
for me, Mr. Vere.’ Then looking around — ‘Miss Vere, alone ! 
on the ground ! and in tears ! ’ 

‘ Leave me — leave me, Mr. Batcliffe,’ said the unliaijpy 
young lady. 

‘ I must not leave you,’ said Batcliffe ; ‘ I have been re- 
peatedly requesting admittance to take my leave of jmu, and 
have been refused, until your father himself sent for me. 
Blame me not if I am hold and intrusive ; I have a duty to 
discharge which makes me so.’ 

‘ I cannot listen to you, I cannot speak to you, Mr. Batcliffe ; 
take my best wishes, and for God’s sake leave me.’ 

‘ Tell me only,’ said Batcliffe, ‘ is it true that this monstrous 
match is to go forward, and this very night 1 , I heard the ser- 
vants proclaim it as I was on the great staircase ; I heard the 
directions given to clear out the chapel.’ 

‘Spare me, Mr. Batcliffe,’ reidied the lucldess bride; ‘and, 
from the state in which you see me, judge of the cruelty of 
these questions.’ 

‘ Married ! to Sir Frederick Langley ! and this night ! It 
must not — cannot — shall not be.’ 

‘ It mztsi be, Mr. Batcliffe, or my father is ruined.’ 

‘ Ah ! I understand,’ answered Batcliffe ; ‘ and you have sac- 
rificed yourself to save him who But let the virtue of 

the child atone for the faults of the father ; it is no time to 
rake them up. YThat ccin be done ? Time presses. I Imow but 
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one lemcd}"; Avitli fonr-and-twcnt^^ houi^ I miglit find many. 

Vere, you must implore the protection of the only human 
being who has it in his poAver to control the course of events 
Avhicli threateUvS to hurry you before it/ 

‘And what human being,’ answered i\Iiss Vere, ‘has such 
power V 

‘ Start not when I name him,’ said Ratcliffe, coming near 
her, and speaking in a low but distinct voice. ‘ It is he Avho is 
called Elshcndor, the Recluse of ^lucldestane Moor.’ 

‘You are mail, ?ylr. Ratclifte, or you mean to insult m^'^miser}’- 
by an ill-timed jest ! ’ 

‘ I am as much in my senses, young lady,’ ansivered her 
adAuser, ‘ as you are ; and I am no idle jester, fir less Avith 
miserj', least of all Avith your misery. I swear to you that this 
being, who is other far than Avhat be seems, actually possesses 
the means of redeeming you from this hateful union.’ 

‘ And of ensuring ray lather’s safety 1 ’ 

‘ Yes ! even that,’ said Ratclilfe, ‘ if you plead his cause Aiith 
him. Yet how to obtain admittance to the Recluse ! ’ 

‘ Fear not that,’ said Miss Vere, suddenly recollecting the 
incident of the rose ; ‘ I remember he desired me to call upon 
him for aid in my extremity, and gave mo this floAver as a 
token. Ere it faded away entirely, I would need, he said, his 
assistance ; is it possible his Avords can have been aught but the 
ra\dngs of insanity 1 ’ 

‘ Doubt it not, fear it not ; but above all,’ said Ratcliffe, ‘ let 
us lose no time. Are you at liberty and unwatched 1 ’ 

‘I believe so,’ said Isabella; ‘but Aihat would you have me 
to do r 

‘Leave the castle- instantl}’-,’ said Ratcliffe, ‘ and throw your- 
self at the feet of this extraordinary man, Avho, in circumstances 
that seem to argue the extremity of the most contemptible 
poverty, possesses yet an almost absolute influence over your 
fate. Guests and servants are deep in their carouse, the 
leaders sitting in conclave on their treasonable schemes. My 
horse stands ready in the stable ; I Avill saddle one for you, 
and meet you at the little garden gate. 0, let no doubt of my. 
prudence or fidelity prevent your taldng the only step in your 
poAver to escape the dreadful fate which must attend the vdfe of 
Sir Frederick Langley ! ’ 

‘Mr. Ratcliffe,’ said Miss Vere, ‘you have always been 
esteemed & man of honour and probity. You haA'^e maintained, 
l am sensible, a powerful though mysterious influence over the 
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destinies of this fainUy. A dromung meteh nill almiys e.slelt 
at the fcehlost twig : 1 srill trust you, I will follow your lulvico, 
I mil meet yon at the garden gate. 

She holted the outer door of her apartment as soon as iMr. 
Eateliffe left her, and descended to the garden by a separate 
stair of communication which opened to her dressing-room. 
On the way she felt inclined to retract the consent she had 
so hastily ^-ven to a plan so hopeless and extravjigant. But 
as she passed in her descent a xu’ivate door which entered 
into the chapel from the backstair, she lieanl the voice of 
the female servants as they were employed in the task of 


cleaning it. 

‘ Married ! and to sae bad a man. 


Ewbow, sirs I ony thing 


rather than that.’ 

‘ They are right — they are right,’ said ]\IiRs Vere j ‘ anything 
rather than that 1 ' 

She hurried to the garden. Mr. Eatcliffe was true to his 
appointment : the horses stood saddled at the garden gate, and 
in a few minutes they were advancing rapidly towards the hut 


of the Solitary. 

“While the ground was favourable the speed of their journey 
was such as to prevent much communication hut when a 
steep ascent compelled them to slacken their pace, a new cause 
of apprehension occurred to Miss Vere’s mind. 

‘Mr. Eatcliffe,’ she said, pulling up her horse’s bridle, ‘let 
us prosecute no farther a journey which nothing hut the 
extreme agitation of my mind can vindicate my having under- 
taken. I am weh aware that this man jiasses amon*^ the vuLar 
as being possessed of supernatural powers, and ca^ung on°an 
intercourse with beings of another world j hut I would have 
you aware I am neither to be imposed on by such follies, nor, 
were I to believe in their existence, durst 1, with my feelings 
of religion, apply to this being in my distress.’ ^ 

‘ I should have thought, Miss Vere,’ replied Eatcliffe ‘ my 
character and habits of thinldng were so well known to you 
that you might have held me exculpated from crediting in such 
absurdity. 

other mode,’ said IsabeUa, ‘can a being so 
miserable himself in appearance possess the power of assisting 


Miss Vere, said Eatcliffe, after a momentary pause, ‘ I am 
explanation, be satisfied with my pledged assurance that he 
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tloes possess the poNver, if 3'ou can inspire liiin with the will ; 
and that, I donhb not, you wll be able to do/ 

Eateliffe,' said Miss Vere, ‘you may yourself be mis- 
tahen ; you ask an unlimited degree of confidence from me/ 
‘EecoUect, I^Iiss Vere,’ ho replied, ‘that when, in jmur 
humanity, you asked ine to interfere with your father in 
favour of Haswell and his ruined family — when you requested 
me to x^^evail on him to do a thing most abhorrent to his 
nature, to forgive an injury and remit a penalty — I stipulated 
that you should ask me no questions concerning the sources of 
my influence. You found no reason to distrust me then, do 
not distrust me now.’ 

‘ But the extraordinary mode of life of this man,’ said j\Iiss 
Vere; ‘his seclusion, his figure, the deejmess of misanthropy 
which he is said to express in his language. Mr. Eateliffe, 
what can I think of him if he really i^ossesses the X)0wers you 
ascribe to him ? ’ 

‘This man, young lady, was bred a Catholic, a sect which 
affords a thousand instances of those who have retired from 
power and aflliience to voluntary x^rivations more strict even 
than his.’ 

‘ But he avows no religious^ motive,’ replied Miss Vere. 

‘ Ko,’ rexflied Eateliffe ; ‘ disgust with the world has operated 
his retreat from it -without assuming the veil of superstition. 
Thus far I may tell you — he was bora to great wealth, which 
his parents de.signed should become greater by his union with 
a kins^voman, whom for that puqjose the}' bred up in their 
own house. You have seen his figure ; judge what the young 
lady must have thought of the lot to which she was destined. 
Yet, habituated to his appearance, she showed no reluctance, 
and the friends of — of the person whom I speak of, doubted 
notrthat the excess of his attachment, the various acquisitions 
of his mind, his many and amiable qualities, had overcome the 
natural horror which his destined bride must have entertained 
at an exterior so dreadfully inauspicious.’ 

‘ And did they judge truly ? ’ said Isabella. 

‘You shall hear. He, at least, was fully aware of his o-wn 
deficiency; the sense of it haunted him like a phantom. “I 
am,” was his o-wn exxiression to me — I mean to a man whom 
he trusted — “I am, in spite of what you would say, a poor 
miserable outcast, fitter to have been smothered in the cradle 
than to have been brought up to scare the world in which I 
crawl.” The person whom he addressed in vain endeavoured 
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to impress him with the iodiftcrcrice to externnl form which is 
the natural result of philosoplu', or entreat him tr* rc'vili the 
superiority of mental talents to the tnore attractive attributes 
that are merely })crsonal. “ I hear you/' he va.mM reply 
“but3'ou speak the voice of cohl-hloodcfl stoicism, or, at least, 
of friendly partiality. But look at every lx »ok wiiieli we have 
read, those excepted of that abstract phiiosoj)hy v/hieh feels no 
responsive voice in our natural feelings. Is not personal form, 
such as at least win he tolerated without, horror and disgust, 
always represented as essential to our idwrs (A a friend, fir 
more a lover? Is not such a inisshajien monster ns I am 
excluded, hy the very fiat of Kature, from lier fairest enjo)'- 
inents? What but my wealth prevents all — perhaps even 
Letitia or j'ou — from shunning me as .something foreign to 
3mur nature, and more odious by hearing that distorte*! 
resemblance to humanity which we ohsen'c in the Jinimal 


tribes that are more hateful to man because they seem liis 
caricature ? ” ’ 

‘You repeat the sentiments of a madman/ .said Miss Verc. 

‘Ko,’ replied her conductor, ‘unless a morbid and excessive 
sensibility on such a subject can be tenned insanity. Yet I 
will not deny that this governing feeling and apiirehcnsion 
carried the person who entertained it to lengths wliich indicated 
a deranged imagination. He appeared to think that it was 
necessarj^ for him by exuberant and not always well-chosen 
iMtances ot liberahtjy aiul even profusion, to unite himself to 
the human race, from uHch he concoived liimself imturally 
feevered. The benefits u-h, oh he bestowed, from a dispesitioii 
. naturally philanthropical in on uiicoinmoii dc^TCe wtro cic- 

aggerated hy the influence of the goading reflection ’that iiioro 
w,as necessa^ from him ttan from others - Javishine Ids 
Measures as if to hnhe mankind to receive him into the r cla " 
It IS scarcely neoe.ssary to say that the bounty which flowed 
from a source so capncious was often abu^od 
frequently betrayei 'Iliese disaSoISfr 't 

yom lSTe™r“ BuU Mguo 


‘No, by no means; I T ^ 

from wandering an instant; pray attention 

He be^me at length,’ continued Ilatcliffe ‘ the mr f ' 
gemons seH-formentor of whom I have eveffirdf L Sff“f 
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tlie rabble, and the sneer of the yet more brutal vulgar of liis own 
rank, was to him agony and brealdng on the wheel. He re- 
garded the laugh of the common people whom he passed on the 
street, and the suppres.sed titter, or yet more oftensive terror, 
of the young girls to whom he was introduced in company, as 
proofs of the true sense which the world entertained of him, as 
a iirodig)* unfit to be received among them on the usual terms 
of societ}', and as vindicating the wisdom of his purpose in 
withdra%viug himself from among them. On the faith and 
sincerity of two persons alone he seemed to rely implicitly — on 
that of his betrothed bride and of a iriend eminently gifted in 
personal accomplishments, who seemed, and indeed probably 
was, sincerely attached to him. He ought to have been so at 
least, for he was literally loaded with benefits b}’’ him whom 
you are now about to see. The parents of the subject of my 
stor}' died within a short space of each other. Their death 
postponed the marriage, for which the day had been fixed. 
The lady did not seem greatly to mourn this delay, perhaps 
that was not to_ have been e.vpected ; but she intimated no 
change of intention when, after a decent interval, a second day 
was named for their union. The friend of whom I spoke was 
then a constant resident at the Hall._ In an evil hour, at the 
earnest request and entreaty of tliis friend, they joined a 
general party, where men of different political opinions were 
mingled, and where the)’’ drank deep. A quarrel ensued; the 
fiiend of the Recluse drew his sword with others, and was 
thrown down and disarmed by a more powerful antagonist. 
They fell in the struggle at the feet of the Recluse, who, maimed 
and truncated as his form appears, possesses, nevertheless, great 
strength, as well as violent passions. He caught up a sword, 
pierced the heart of his friend’s antagonist, was tried, and his life, 
Avith difficulty, redeemed from justice at the expense of a year’s 
close imprisonment, the punishment of manslaughter. The in- 
cident affected him most deeply, the more that the deceased was 
a man of excellent character, and had sustained gross insult and 
injury ere he drew his sword. I think, firom that moment, I 
observed — I beg pardon — the fits of morbid sensibility which 
had tormented this unfortunate gentleman were rendered hence- 
forth more acute by remorse, which he, of all men, was least 
capable of having incurred, or of sustaining when it became his 
uidiappy lot. His paroxj^sms of agony could not be concealed 
from the lady to whom he was betrothed; and it must he 
confessed they were of an alarming and fearful nature. He 

TOL. V 8 
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comforted himself that, at the expiry of his imprisonment, jie 
could fom with his wife and friend a society, encircled by which 
he might dispense with more extensive communication with the 
world. He was deceived ; before that term elapsed his friend 
and his betrothed bride were man and wife. The effects of a 
shock so dreadful on an ardent temperament, a disposition 
already soured by bitter remorse, and loosened by the indul- 
gence of a gloomy ima^nation from the rest of mankind, I can- 
not describe to you ; it was as if the last cable at which the 
vessel rode had suddenly parted, and left her abandoned to all 
the wild fury of the tempest. He was placed under medu^l 
restraint as a lunatic. As a temporary measure this might 
have been justifiable; but his hard-heai^d friend, who, m 
consequence of his marriage, was now his nearest ally, pro- 
longed his confinement in order to enjoy the management of 
his immense estates. There was one who owed his all to the 
sufferer, an humble friend, but grateful and faithfiil. By 

unceasing exertion and reiieated invocation of justice, he at 
length succeeded in obtaining his patron’s freedom and rem- 
stateruent in the management of his o^vn property, to which was 
soon added that of his intended bride, who having died -svithout 
male issue, her estates reverted to him, as heir of entail. But 
freedom and wealth were unable to restore the equipoise of his 
mind ; to the former his grief made him indifferent ; the latter 
only served him as far as it afforded him the means of indul- 
^ng his strange and wayward fancy. He had renounced the 
Catholic religion, but perhaps some of its doctrines continued 
to influence a mind over which remorse and misanthropy now 
assumed, in appearance, an unbounded authority. His life has 
since been that alternately of a pdgrim and a hermit, suffering 
the most severe privations, not indeed in ascetic devotion, but 
in abhorrence of mankind. Yet no man’s words and actions 
have been at such a -wide difference, nor has any hypocritical 
Avretch ever been more ingenious in assigning good motives for 
his vile actions than this unfortunate in reconciling to his 
abstract principles of misanthropy a conduct which flows from 
his natural generosity and kindness of feeling.’ 

SStill, Mr. Piatcliffe — still you describe the inconsistencies of 
a madman. 

‘By no means,’ replied Batcliffe. ‘That the imagination of 
tins gentleman is disordered, I will not pretend to dispute ; I 
ha's e already told you that it has sometimes broken out into 
}>aToxysms approaching to real mental alienation. But it is of 
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his common state of mind that I speak; it is irregular, but 
not deranged; the shades are as gradual as those that divide 
the light of noonday from midnight.^ The courtier who ruins 
his fortune for the attainment of a title which can do him no 
good, or power of which he can make no suitable or creditable 
use, the miser who hoards his useless wealth, and the prodigal 
who squanders it, are all marked with a certain shade of 
insanity. To criminals who are guilty of enormities, when the 
temptation, to a sober mind, bears no proportion to the horror 
' of the act, or the probability of detection and punishment, the 
same observation applies ; and every violent passion, as well as 
anger, may be termed a short madness.’ 

‘This may be aU good philosophy, Mr. Ratcliffe,’ answered 
Miss Vere; ‘but, excuse me, it by no means emboldens me to 
visit at this late hour a person whose extravagance of imagina- 
tion you yourself can only paUiate.’ 

‘Rather, then,’ said Ratcliffe, ‘receive my solemn assur- 
ances that you do not incur the slightest danger. But what I 
have been hitherto afraid to mention for fear of alarming you 
is, that now when we are within sight of his retreat, for I can 
discover it through the twilight, I must go no farther with 
you; you must proceed alone.’ 

‘ Alone 1 I dare not.’ 

‘You must,’ continued Ratcliffe. ‘I will remain here and 
wait for you.’ 

‘You will not, then, stir from this place,’ said Miss Vere; 

‘ yet the distance is so great, you could not hear me were I to 
cry for assistance.’ 

‘Fear nothing,’ said her guide; ‘or observe, at least, the 
utmost caution in stifling every expression of timidity. Re- 
member that his predominant and most harassing apprehen- 
sion arises from a consciousness of the hideousness of his 
appearance. Your path lies straight beside yon half-fallen 
willow; keep the left side of it, the marsh lies on the right. 
Farewell for a time. Remember the evil you are threatened 
with, and let it overcome at once your fears and scruples.’ 

‘Mr. Ratchffe,’ said Isabella, ‘farewell ; if you have deceived 
one so unfortunate as myself, you have cruelly wronged her, 
and for ever forfeited the fair character for probity and honour 
to which I have trusted.’ 

‘ On my life — on my soul,’ continued Ratcliffe, raising his 
voice as the distance between theih increased, ‘you are safe — 
perfectly safe.’ 



CHAPTER XVI 


’T wns time end griefs 

That framed him thus. Time, with Ids fairer hand, 
OfTering the fortunes of his former day.s, 

The former man maj’^ make him. Bring tis to him. 

And chance it as it tnay. 

Old Hay, 


A" sounds of Ratcliffe’s voice had died on Isabella’s ear j 

I but, as she frequently loolced hack, it was some encoiir- 
A agement to her to discern his form, notv darkening in the 
gloom. Ere, however, she went much farther, she lost the_ ob- 
ject in the increasing shade. The last glimmer^ of the ttvilight 
placed her before the hut of the Solitary. She twice extended her 
hand to the door, and twice she withdrew it ; and when she did 
at length make the effort, the khock did not equal in violence 
the throb of her ovm bosom. Her next effort was louder ; her 
third was reiterated, for the fear of not obtaining the x^rotec- 
tion from which Bateliffe promised so much began to overx)Ower 
the terrors of his presence from whom she was to request it. 
At length, as she still received no answer, she repeatedly called 
upon the Dwarf by his assumed name, and requested him to 
answer and open to her. 

‘What miserable being is reduced,’ said the appalling voice of 
the Solitary, ‘ to seek refuge here ? Go hence ; when the heath- 
fowl need shelter, they seek it not in the nest of the night- 
raven.’ . ^ 


I come to you, father, said Isabella, ‘ in my hour of adversity 
even as you yourself commanded, vhen you promised your heart 

and your door should be open to my distress ; but I fear -’ 

Ha ! said the Solitary, ‘ then thou art Isabella Vere ^ Give 
me a token that thou art she.’ 

n ‘I yoji ^ack the rose, which you gave me: it 

has not had time to fade ere the hard fate you foretold has comQ 
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‘ And if thou hast thus redeemed thy pledge,’ said the Dwarf, 
‘ I will not forfeit mine. The heart and the door that are shut 
against every other earthly heiug shall he open to thee and to 
thy sorrows.’ 

She heard him move in his hut, and presently afterwards 
strike a light. One hy one, holt and har were then withdrawn, 
the heart of Isabella throhhmg higher as these obstacles to their 
meeting were successively removed. The door opened and the 
Solitary stood before her, his uncouth form and features 
illuminated by the iron lamp which he held in his hand. 

‘Enter, daughter of affliction,’ he said — ‘enter the house 
of misery.’ 

She entered, and observed, with a precaution which increased 
her trepidation, that the Recluse’s first act, after setting the 
lamp upon the table, was to replace the numerous bolts which 
secured the door of his hut. She shrunk as she heard the 
noise which accompanied this ominous operation, yet remem- 
bered Ratcliffe’s caution, and endeavoured to suppress all 
appearance of apprehension. The light of the lamp was weak 
and uncertain ; but the Solitary, without taking immediate 
notice of Isabella, otherwise than' by motioning her to sit down 
on a small settle beside the fireplace, made haste to kindle some 
dry furze, which presently cast a blaze through the cottage. 
Wooden shelves, which bore a few books, some bundles of dried 
herbs, and one or two wooden cups and platters, were on one 
side of the fire j on the other were placed some ordinary tools 
of field-labour, mingled with those used by mechanics. Where 
the bed should have been, there was a wooden frame, strewed 
with withered moss and rushes, the couch of the ascetic. The 
whole space of the cottage did not exceed ten feet by six within 
the walls ; and its only furniture, besides what we have men- 
tioned, was a table and two stools formed of rough deals. 

Within these narrow precincts Isabella now found herself 
inclosed with a being whose history had nothing to reassure 
her, and the fearful conformation of whose hideous countenance 
‘ inspired an almost superstitious terror. He occupied the seat 
opposite to her, and, dropping his huge and shaggy eyebrows 
over his piercing black eyes, gazed at her ia silence, as if agitated 
by a variety of contending feelings. On the other side sate 
Isabella, pale as death, her long hair uncurled by the evening 
damps, and falling over her shoulders and breast, as the wet 
streamers droop from the mast when the storm has passed away 
and left the vessel stranded on the beach. The Dwarf first 
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FroFe tlie silence "witli tlie sudden, abrupt, and alarming 
question — ‘ "W^oman, wbat e\il fate has brought thee hither ? 

‘M}’’ father’s danger and your own command,’ she replied 
faintly, but firml}^ 

‘ And you hope for aid from me 1 ’ 

‘ If you can bestow it,’ she replied, still in the same tone of 
mild submission. 

‘ And how should I possess that power 1 ’ continued the 
Dwarf, with a bitter sneer. ‘ Is mine the form of a redresser of 
wrongs ? Is this the castle in which one powerful enough to 
be sued to by a fair suppliant is likelj^ to hold Iiis residence ? 
I but mocked thee, girl, when I said I would relieve thee.’ 

‘Then must I depart and face my fate as I best maj^ ! ’ 

‘Kol’ said the Dwarf, rising and interposing between her 
and the door, and motioning to her sternly to resume her seat — 
‘ no ! jmu leave me not- in this way ; we must have farther 
conference. Why should one being^ desire aid of another ? Why 
should not each be sufficient to itself? Look round you; I, 
the most des^hsed and most decrepit on Nature’s common, have 
required s3Tnpgthy and hell) from no one. These stones are of 
my ovTi piling ; these utensils I framed with my own hands ; 
and with this,’ and he laid his hand with a fierce smile on 
the long dagger which he always wore beneath his garment, and 
unsheathed it so far that the blade glimmered clear in the 
firelight — ‘-uith this,’ he pursued, as he thrust the weapon 
back into the scabbard, ‘I can, if necessary, defend the vital 
spark inclosed in this poor trunk against the fairest and 
strongest that shall threaten me with injury.’ 

It was with difficulty Isabella refrained from screaming out 
aloud ; but she did refrain. 

‘This,’ continued the Recluse, ‘is the life of nature — soli- 
tarjg self-sufficing, and independent. The wolf calls not the 
wolf to aid him in forming his den ; and the vulture invites 
not another to assist her in striking down her prey ’ 

• ^ procure themselVes support,’ 

said IsabeUa, judiciously thinking that he would be most 

■ -S&tfSi O'™ 


loJoftu"™’ it i. fte _ 

■L* tribes of nature,’ said Isabella ‘hu 

chieflj of those who are destmed to support themselves h 
rapine, which brooks no partner ; but it is not the law of mtifr 
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ia general, even tlic lower orders liavc confederacies for mutual 
defence. But mankind — the race would perish did they cease 
to aid each other. From the time that^ the mother binds the 
chiUrs head till the moment that some kind assistant wipes, the 
death-damp from the brow of the d}dng, we cannot exist without 
mutual help. All, therefore, that need aid have riglit to ask 
it of their feUow-mortals ; no one who has the power of granting 
can refuse it without guilt.’ 

‘And in this simple hope, poor maiden,’ said the Solitary, 
‘ thou hast come into the desert to seek one whose wish it were 
that the league thou hast spoken of were broken for ever, and 
that in very truth the ndiole race should perish ? Wert thou 
not frightened?’ 

‘ Misery,’ said Isabella, firmly, ‘ is superior to fear.’ 

‘ Hast "thou not heard it said in thy mortal world that I 
have leagued myself with other powers, deformed to the eye 
and malevolent to the human race as myself ? Hast thou not 
heard this ? And dost thou seek my cell at midnight ? ’ 

‘ The Being I worship suj)ports me against such idle fears,’ 
said Isabella ; but the increasing agitation of her bosom belied 
the affected courage which her words expressed. 

‘Hoi ho ! ’ said the Dwarf, ‘thou vauntest th3’-self a pliiloso- 
pher ? Yet, shouldst thou not have thought of the danger of 
entrusting thj^self, young and beautiful, in the power of one so 
spited against humanity as to place his chief pleasure in de- 
facing, destroying, and degrading her fairest works?’ 

Isabella, much alarmed, continued to answer with firmness — 
‘Whatever injuries you may have sustained in the world, you 
are incapable of revenging them on one who never wronged 
you, nor, wilfiiUy, any other.’ 

‘ Ay, but, maiden,’ he continued, his dark ejms flashing with 
an expression of malignity which communicated itself to his 
mid and distorted features, ‘ revenge is the hungry wolf, which 
aslcs oidy to tear flesh and lap blood. Think you the lamb’s 
plea of innocence would be listened to by him ? ’ 

‘Man!’ said Isabella, rising, and expressing herself with 
much dignity, ‘I fear not the horrible ideas with which you 
would impress me. I cast them from me ,mth disdain. Be 
you mortal or fiend, you would not offer injury to one who 
sought you as a suppliant in her utmost need. You would not 
— you durst not.’ 

‘Thou sa5’’st truly, maiden,’ rejoined the Solitary; ‘I dare 
not— ^I would not. Begone to thy dwelling. Fear nothing 
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■ttith "svliicli they thTe<ateii thee. Thou hast ashed my protection ; 
thou shalt find it effectual.’ ^ 

‘But, father, this vciy' night I have consented to wed the 
man that I abhor, or I must put the seal to iny fathers 
ruin.’ 

‘ This night 1 at what hour 1 ’ 

‘ Ere midnight.’ 

‘And twilight,’ said the Dwarf, ‘has already passed away. 
But fear nothang, there is ample time to inotect thee.’ 

‘ And my father 1 ’ continued Isabella, in a suppliant tone. 

‘ Thy father,’ replied the Dwarf, ‘ has been, and is,_ my mo^ 
bitter enemy. But fear not ; thy \irtue shall save liim. And 
now, begone ; were I to heej) thee longer bj' me I might again 
fall into the stupid dreams concerning human worth from which 
I have been so fearfull}’^ awakened. But fear nothing ; at the 
very foot of the altar I will redeem thee. Adieu, time presses, 
and I must act ! ’ 

He led her to the door of the hut, which he opened for her 
departure. She remounted her horse, which had been feeding 
in the outer inclosure, and pressed him forward by the light of 
the moon, which was now rising, to the spot where she had 
left Pvatcliffe. 

‘ Have you succeeded 1 ’ was his first eager question. ' 

‘ I have obtained promises from him to whom you sent me ; 
hut how can he possibly accomplish them ? ’ 

‘ Thank God 1 ’ said P\.atcliffe ; ‘ doubt not his power to fulfil 
his promise.’ 

At this moment a shrill whistle was heard to resound along 
- the heath 

‘ Hark I ’ said Ratcliffe, ‘ he calls me. Miss V ere, return home, 
and leave unbolted the postem-door of the garden; to that 
■ which opens on the backstairs I have a private key.’ 

A second whistle was heard, yet more shrill and prolonged 
than the first. 

‘I come, I come,’ said Ratcliffe; and, setting spurs to his 
horse, rode over the heath in the direction of the Recluse’s hut. 
Miss Vere returned to the castle, the mettle of the animal on 
which she rode, and her own anxiety of mind, combining to 
accelerate her journey. 

She obeyed Ratcliffe’s directions, though without weR 
apprehending their purpose, and, leaving her horse at large in 
a paddock near the garden, hurried to her own apartment which 
she reached without observation. She now unbolted her door 
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and rang her bell for lights. Her father appeared along -with 
the servant vho answered her summons. 

‘He had been twice/ he said, ‘listening at her door during 
the Lvo hours that had elapsed since he left her, and, not hearing 
her speak, had become apprehensive that she was taken ill.’ 

‘imd now, my dear father,’ she said, ‘pennit me to claim 
the promise you so kindly gave ; let the last moments of freedom 
which I am to enjoy be mine without interruption ; and protract 
to the last moment the respite which is allowed me.’ 

‘ I will,’ said her father ; ‘nor shall you be again interrupted. 
But this disordered dress — this dishevelled hair! do not let 
me find j^ou thus when I call on you again j the sacrifice, to be 
beneficial, must be voluntary.’ 

‘ Must it be so ? ’ she replied ; ‘ then fear not, my father ! 
the victim shall be adorned.’ 



CHAPTER XVII 


This looks not like a nuptial. 

Much Ado dboitt Nothinff. 


f' I cliapel in the Castle of EUieslaw, destined to be the 
I scene of this ill-omened union, was a building of much 
older date than the castle itself, though that claimed 


considerable antiquity. Before the wars between England and 
Scotland had become so common and of such long duration that 
the buildings along both sides of the Border were chiefly dedi- 
cated to warlike purposes, there had been a small settlement of 
monks at Ellieslaw, a dependency, it is believed by antiquaries, , 
on the rich abbey of Jedburgh. Their possessions had long 
passed away under the changes introduced by war and mutual 
ravage. A feudal castle had arisen on the ruin of their cells, 
and their chapel was included in its precincts. 

The edifice, in its round arches and massive pillars, the sim- 
plicity of which referred their date to what has been called the 
Saxon architecture, presented at all times a dark and sombre 
appearance, and had been fi-equently used as the cemetery of 
the family of the feudal lords, as well as formerly of the 
monastic brethren. But it looked doubly gloomy by the effect 
of the few and smoky torches which were used. to enlighten it 
on the present occasion, and which, spreading a glare of yellow 
light in their immediate vicinity, were surrounded beyond by a 
red and purple halo reflected from their own smoke, and beyond 
that again by a zone of darkness which magnified the extent of 
the chapel, while it rendered it impossible for the eye to 
ascertain ite limits. Some injudicious ornaments, adopted in 
haste for the occasion, rather added to the dreariness of the 
scene. Old fi:a|^ents of tapestry,’ tom from the walls of other 
apartments, had been hastily and partially disposed around those 
ot the chapel, and mingled inconsistently with scutcheons and 
funeral emblems of the dead, which they elsewhere exhibited 
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On eacii side of the stone altar ^vas a naonument, the appear- 
ance of ■which formed an equally strange contrast. On the one 
was the figure, in stone, of some grim hennit or monk who had 
died in the odour of sanctity ; he was represented as recumbent, 
in liis cowl and scapular, with his face turned upward as in the 
act of devotion, and his hands folded, from which his string of 
heads was dependent. On the other side was a tomb, in the 
Italian taste, composed of the most beautiful statuar)'' marble, 
and accounted a model of modern art. It was erected to the 
memory of Isabella’s mother, the late j\Irs. Vere of Ellieslaw, 
who was represented as in a dying posture, while a weeping 
cherub, Avitli eyes averted, seemed in the act of extinguishing 
a dying lamp as emblematic of her speedy dissolution. It was, 
indeed, a masterpiece of art, but misplaced in the rude vault to 
which it had been consigned. Many were suiqjrised, and even 
scandalised, that Ellieslaw, not remarkable for attention to his 
lady while aUve, should erect after her death such a costly 
mausoleum in affected sorrow; others cleared him from the 
imputation of h}q)ocrisj’', and averred that the monument had 
been constructed under the direction and at the sole ex}}ense 
of J\rr. Ratcliffe. 

Before’ these monuments the wedding guests were assembled. 
They were few in number ; for many had left the castle to pre- 
pare for the ensuing political explosion, and Ellieslaw was, in 
the circumstances of the case, far from being desirous to extend 
invitations farther than to those near relations whose presence 
the custom of the country rendered indispensable. Next to 
the altar stood Sir Frederick Langley, dark, moody, and 
thoughtful even beyond his wont, and near him Mareschal, 
who was to play the part of bridesman, as it was called. The 
thoughtless humom- of this young gentleman, on which he 
never deigned to place the least restraint, added to the cloud 
which overhung the brow of the bridegroom. 

‘ The bride is not yet come out of her chamber,’ he whispered 
to Sir Frederick ; ‘ I trust that we must not have recourse to 
the -riolent expedients of the Romans which I read of at college. 
It would be hard upon my pretty cousin to 'be run away -with 
twice in two days, though I know none better worth such a 
violent compliment.’ 

Sir Frederick attempted to turn a deaf ear to this discourse, 
humming a tune and looking another way ; but Mareschal pro- 
ceeded in the same wild manner. ‘Tins delay is hard upon 
Dr. Hobbler, who was disturbed to accelerate preparations 
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for tKis joyful event wlien lie had successfully extracted the 
cork of his third hottla I hope you mil keep him free of 
the censure of his superiors, for I take it this is beyond canon- 
ical hours. But here come EUieslaw and my pretty cousin 
— prettier than ever, I thinlc, were it not she seems so faint 
and so deadly pale. Hark ye, Sir Knight, if she says not yes 
Avith right good-ivill, it shall be no wedding, for all that has 
come and gone yet.’ ^ _ 

‘ No wedding, sir ? ’ returned Sir Frederick, in a loud whis- 
per, the tone of which indicated that his angry feelings were 
suppressed with difficulty. • , . 

‘No; no marriage,’ replied Mareschal. ‘There’s my hand 
and glove on’t.’ 

Sir Frederick Langley took his hand, and, as he wrung it 
hard, said in a lower whisper, ‘Mareschal, you shall answer 
this,’ and then flung his hand from him. 

‘That I will readily do,’ said Mareschal, ‘for never word 
escaped my lips that my hand was not ready to guarantee. 
So, speak up, my pretty cousin, and tell me if it be your free 
will and unbiassed resolution to accept of this gallant knight 
for your lord aud husband ; for if you have the tenth part of a 
scruple upon the subject, fall back, faU edge, he shall not have 
you.’ 

‘Are you mad, Mr. Mareschal “I ’ said EUieslaw, who, having 
been this young man’s guardian during his minority, ofen 
employed a tone of authority towards him. ‘Do you suppose 
I would drag my daughter to the foot of the altar, were it not 
her OAvn choice I ’ 

‘Tut, EUieslaAV,’ retorted the young gentleman, ‘never tell 
me of the contrarj^ ; her eyes are full of tears, and her cheeks 
are winter than her Avhite dress. I must insist,, in the name of 
common huraanit}^ that the ceremony be adjourned tiU to- 
morroAv.’ 

‘She shall tell you herself, thou incondgible intermeddler in 
what concerns thee not,’ said the relentless father, ‘that it is 
her Avish the ceremony should go on. Is it not, Isabella, my 


‘I*- - ™ help 

'llie first rvord alone was distinctly audible Mareselml 
rbrnggcd up Ins sbonldors and stepped back EUieslaw led or 
latbor supported, Ins dauriiter to the altar, sfr Frederick 
moved forward and placed bimself by her side. The ele^an 
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opened his prayer-hook, and looked to Mr. Vere for the signal 
to commence the service. 

‘ Proceed,’ said the latter. 

But a voice, as if issuing from the tomb of his deceased wife, 
called, in such loud and harsh accents as awakened every echo 
in the vaulted chapel, ‘ Forbear ! ’ 

All were mute and motionless, till a distant rustle and the 
clash of swords, or something resembling it, was heard from the 
•remote apartments. It ceased almost instantly. 

‘What new device is this?’ said Sir Frederick fiercely, 
eyeing EUieslaw and Mareschal with a glance of malignant 
suspicion. 

‘ It can be hut the froHc of some intemperate guest,’ said 
EUieslaw, though greatly confounded; ‘we must make large 
allowances for the excess of this evening’s festivity. Proceed 
with the service.’ 

Before the clergyman could obey, the same prohibition which 
they had before heard was repeated from the same spot. The 
female attendants screamed and fled from the chapel ; the 
gentlemen laid their hands on their swords. Ere the first 
moment of surprise had passed by, the Dwarf stepped from 
behind the monument, and placed himself fall in front of Mr. 
Vere. The efiect of so strange and hideous an apparition in 
such a place, and in such circumstances, appaUed aU present, 
hut seemed to annihilate the Laird of EUieslaw, who, dropping 
his daughter’s arm, staggered against the nearest piUar, and, 
clasping it with his hands as if for support, laid his brow 
against the column. 

‘ Who is this misformed monster ? ’ said Sir Frederick ; ‘ and 
what does he mean by this intrusion 1 ’ 

‘ It is one who comes to tell you,’ said the Dwarf, with the 
peculiar acrimony which usually marked his manner, ‘ that in 
marrying that young lady you wed neither the heiress of 
ElUeslaw, nor of Mauley HaU, nor of Polverton, nor of one 
furrow of land, unless she marries with my consent ; and to thee 
that consent shaU never be given. Down — down on thy knees, 
sordid caitiff, and thank Heaven that thou art prevented from 
wedding quaUties with which thou hast no concern — portionless 
truth, virtue, and innocence. And thou, base ingrate,’ he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to EUieslaw, ‘ what is thy wretched 
subterfuge now? Thou, who wouldst seU thy daughter to 
reUeve thee from danger, as in famine thou wouldst have slain 
and devoured her to preserve thy own vile life ! Ay, hide thy 
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face tliy hands ; well inaysfc then blush to look on him 
whose body thou didst consign to chains, his hand to gniilt, and 
his soul to misery. Saved once more b}’' the virtue ot her who 
calls thee father, go hence, and may the ])ardon and benefits I 
confer on thee jirove literal coals of fire, till thy brain is seared 
and scorched like mine ! ’ _ 

EUieslaw left the chaiiel with a gesture of mute despair. 
‘Follow him, Hubert llatcliffe,’ .said the Dwarf, ‘and inform 
him of his destin)\ He will rejoice, for to breathe air and 
to handle gold is to him happiness.’ 

‘I understand nothing of all this,’ said Sir Frederick Langley. 

‘ But we are here a body of gentlemen in arms and authority’' 
for King James ; and whether yon really, sir, be that Sir 
Edward Mauley who has been so long sujiposcd dead in con- 
finement, or whether you be an impostor assuming his name 
and title, we will use the Ireedom of detaining you till your 
appearance here, at this moment, is better accounted for ; we 
win have no spies among us. Seize on him, m}’- friends.’ 

But the domestics shrunk back in doubt and alarm. Sir 


Frederick himself stepped forward towards the Becluse, as if 
to lay hands on his x^erson, when his xwogress was suddenly 
stopped by the glittering point of a partizan, which the sturdy 
hand of Hobhie Elliot presented against his bosom. 

‘ I ’ll gar daylight shine through ye if ye offer to steer 
him ! ’ said the stout Borderer ; ‘ stand hack, or 1 ’ll strike ye 
through ! Haebody shall lay a finger on Elshie ; he ’s a canny 
neighbourly man, aye ready to make a friend help ; and, though 
ye may think him a lamiter, yet, grippie for grippie, fiiend, 
I ’ll wad a wether he ’U. make the bluid sxiin frae under your 
nails. He ’s a teugh carle, Elshie 1 he grips like a smith’s vice.’ 

‘"What has brought you here, Elliot?’ said Mareschal; 
‘ who called on you for interference ? ’ 

‘Troth, Mareschal Wells,’ answered Hobbie, ‘1 am just 
come here, wi’ twenty or thretty mair o’ us, in my ain name 
and the King’s — or Queen’s, ca’ they her ? — and Canny Elshie’s 
into the bargain, to keep the peace, and pay back some ill- 
usage EUieslaw has gien me. A bonny breakfast the loons 
gae me the ither morning, and him at the bottom on’t- and 
trow ye I wasna ready to supper him up ? Ye needna lay 
y^r hands on your swords, gentlemen, the house is ours wi’ 
little dm ; for the doors were open, and there had been ower 
muckle punch amang your folk; we took their swords and 
pistols as easily as ye wad shiel peacods.’ 
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Maresclial rushed out, and immediately re-entered tlie chapel- 
‘By Heaven] it is true, Sir Frederick; the house is filled 
mth armed strangers, and our drunken heasts are all disarmed,. 
Drawi and let iis fight our way.’ 

‘Binna rash — biniia rash,’ exclaimed Hohbie ; ‘ hear me?, a 
hit — hear me a hit. We mean jq nae harm ; hut, as ye are in 
arms for King James, as ye ca’ him, and the prelates, we thought 
it right to keep up the auld neighbour war, and stand up for 
the t’other ane and the Kirk ; but we ’ll no hurt a hair o’ your, 
heads if ye like to gang hame quietly. And it will , be,; your 
best way, for there ’s sure news come -fiae Loudoun that him , 
they ca’ Bang, or Bjmg, or what is ’t,- has bang’d the French' 
ships and the new king aff the coast however ; sae ye had best 
bide content wi’ auld Nanse for want of a better, queen.’ .. 

Eatcliffe, who at this moment entered, confirmed these ac- 
counts so unfavourable to the .Jacobite interest. Sir Frederick- 
almost instantty, and without taking leave of any one,, Jefbdhe 
castle, with such of his attendants as were able to follow' liim. , , 
‘And what vih you do, Mr. Maresclial?’ said Eatcliffe. , 

‘ Why, faith,’ answered he, sindiug, ‘ I hardly know ; 'my 
spirit is too great, and my fortune too small, for me to follow 
the example of the doughty bridegroom. It is not in my nature, 
and it is hardly worth my while.’ 

‘Web, then, disperse your men and remain quiet, and this 
will- be overlooked, as there has been no overt act.’ ; ; 

‘Hout, ay,’ said Elliot, ‘just let byganes be byganes, and. a’ 
Mends again ; deil ane I bear malice at but Westbumflat, and 
I hae gien him baith a het skin and a cauld ane. I hadna 
changed three blows of the broadsword wi’ him before he lap 
the window into the castle moat, and swattered through it like 
a wild duck. He ’s a clever fallow, indeed ! maun kilt awa wi’ 
ae bonny lass in the morning and another at night, less wadna 
serve, him 1 but if he disna Idlt himsell out o’ the country, Fse 
kilt -him wi’ a tow, for the Gastleton meeting’s clean blawn 
ower ; his friends wiE no countenance him.’ . . .. 

During the general confusion Isabella had thro^vn herself at 
the feet of her Idnsman, Sir Edward IMauley, for so we must 
now call the Solitary, to express at once her gratitude and to 
beseech forgiveness for her father. The eyes of all began to be 
fixed on them, as soon as their own agitation and the bustle of 
the attendants had somewhat abated. Miss Vere loieeled beside 
the tomb of her mother, to whose statue her features exhibited 
a marked resemblance. She held the hand of the Dwnrf, which 
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she kissed repeatedl}'" and batlied ■with tears. He stood fixed 
and motionless, excepting that his e3ms glanced alternately on 
the marble figure and the liHng suppliant. At length the 
large drops which gathered on his eyelashes compelled him to 
draw his hand across them. 

‘ I thought,’ he said, ‘ that tears and I had done } hut we 
shed them at our birth and their spring dries not until we are 
in our graves. But no melting of the heart shall dissolve mj’’ 
resolution. I part here, at once and for ever, vith all of which 
the memory (looking to the tomb) or the presence (lie 
pressed Isabella’s hand)- is dear to _me. Speak not to me ! 
attempt not to thwart my determination 1 it null avail nothing ; 
yon will hear of and see this lump of deformity no more. To 
jmu I shall be dead ere I am actually in my grave, and you will 
think of me as of a friend disencumbered from the toils and 
crimes of existence.’ 

He kissed Isabella on the forehead, impressed another kiss 
on the brow of the statue by which she knelt, and left the 
chapel, followed bj'’ E-atcliffe. - Isabella, almost exhausted by 
the emotions of the day, was carried to her apartment by her 
women. Most of the other guests dispersed, after having 
separately endeavoured to impress on all who would listen to 
them their disapprobation of the plots formed against the 
government, or their regret for having engaged in them. 
Hobbie Elliot assumed the command of the castle for the night 
and mounted a regular guard. He boasted not a little of the 
alacrity with which his friends and he had obeyed a hasty 
su mm ons received from Elshie through the faithful Ratcliffe. 
And it was a lucky chance,- he said, that on that very da}’- they 
had got notice that Westbumflat did not intend to keep his 
tryste at Castleton, but to. hold them at defiance; so that a 
considerable party had assembled at the Heughfoot with the 
intention of paying a visit to the robber’s tower on the ensuing 
morning, and their course was easily directed to ElUeslaw 
Cartle. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Last scene of all, 

To close tills strange eventful liistorj% 

. , As You Like It. 

Q N the next moniing Mr. Ratcliffe presented Miss Vere 
tvith a letter from her father, of which the following is 
the tenor : — 

‘My deahest Child, 

. . ■ ‘ The malice of a persecuting government will compel me, 

for my onm safety, to retreat abroad, and to remain for some 
time in foreign parts. I do not ask you to accompany or follow 
me 3 you will attend to my interest and your own more effectu- 
ally hy remaining where you are. It is uunecessa^ to enter 
into a minute detail concerning the causes of the strange events 
which yesterday took place. I thinlc I have reason to complain 
of the usage I have received from Sir Edward Mauley, who is 
3mur nearest Idnsman h)'^ the mother’s side ; hut, as he has 
declared jmu his heir and is to put you in immediate possession 
of a large jiart of his fortune, I account it a full atonement. I 
am aware he has never forgiven the preferenee which your 
mother gave to my addresses, instead of complying with the 
terms of a sort of family compact, which absurdly and tyrannic- 
ally destined her to wed her deformed relative. The shock was 
even sufficient to unsettle his wito (which, indeed, were never 
over- well arranged), and I had, as the husband of his nearest 
Idnswoman and heir, the delicate task of taking care of his 
person, and property until he was reinstated in the management 
of the latter bj’- those who, no doubt, thought they were doing ■ 
him justice ; although, if some parts of his subsequent conduct 
be examined, it will appear that he ought, for his own sake, to 
have been left under the influence of a mild and salutary 
restraint. ... 

‘ In one particular, however, he showed a sense of the ties of 
blood, as well as of his oivn fi-ailty ; for, while he sequestered 
voi/. V — 9 
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himself closely from the world, under various names and dis- 
guises, and insisted on spreading a report of his own death (in 
which, to gratify him, I irillingly acquiesced), he left at my dis- 
posal the rents of a great proportion of his estates, and especially 
ail those which, having belonged to your mother, reverted to 
him as a male fief. In this he may have thought that he was 
acting with extreme generosity, while in the opinion of all im- 
partial men he will only he considered as having fulfilled a 
natural obligation, seeing that, in justice if not in strict law, 
jmu must be considered as the heir of your mother, and I as 
your legal administrator. Instead, therefore, of considering my- 
self as loaded with obligations to Sir Edward on this account, 
I think I had reason to complain that these remittances were 
only doled out to me at the pleasure of Mr. Rateliffe, who, 
moreover, exacted from me mortgages over my paternal estate 
of EUieslaw for any sums which I required as an extra advance ; 
and thus may be said to have insinuated himself into the 
absolute management and control of my property. Or, if all 
this seeming fnendship was employed by Sir Edward for the 
purpose of obtaining a complete command of my affairs, and 
acquiring the power of ruining me at his pleasure, I feel myself, 
1 must repeat, still less hound by the alleged obligation. 

- About the autumn of last year, as I understand, either his 
own crazed imagination or the accomplishment of some such 
scheme as I have hinted brought him down to this country. 
His alleged motive, it seems, was a desire of seeing a monument 
which he had directed to be raised in the chapel over the tomb 
of -your mother. Mr. Rateliffe, who at this time had done me 
the honour to make my house his own, had the complaisance to 
introduce him secretly into the chapel. The consequence, as 
he informs me, was a frenzy of several hours, during which he 
fled into the neighbouring moors, in one of the wildest spots of 
which he chose, when he was somewhat recovered, to fix his 
mansion, and set up for a sort of country empiric, a character 
which, even in his best days, he was fond of assuming. It is 
remarkable that, instead of informing me of these circumstances 
that I might have had the relative of* my late wife taken such 
care of as his calamitous condition required, Mr. Rateliffe seems 
to have had such culpable indulgence for his irregular plans as 
to promise and even swear, secrecy concerning them. He visited 
bir Edward often, and assisted in the fantastic task he had taken 
upon him of constructing a hennitage. Nothing they appear 
to have dreaded more than a discovery of their intercourse 
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‘The ground was open in eveiy direction aroimd, and a 
small subterranean cave, probably sepulchral, wliich their 
researches had detected near the great granite pillar, served 
to conceal Ratcliffe when any one ax^proached liis master. I 
think you will be of ojunion, love, that this secrecy must 
have had some strong motive. _ It is also remarkable that, 
while I thought my unhax)py friend was residing among the 
monks of La Trappe, he should have been actually living for 
many months in this bizarre disguise within five miles of my 
house, and obtaining regular infonnation of my most private 
movements, either by Ratcliffe or through Westburnflat or 
others, whom he had the means to bribe to any extent. He 
makes it a crime against me that 1 endeavoured to establish 
your marriage with Sir Frederick. I acted for the best ; but if 
Sir Edward Maule5'’ thought otherwise, why did he not step 
manfiill}'^ fonvard, express his own purpose of becoming a party 
to the settlements, and take that interest which he is entitled 
to claim in you as heir to his great property 1 

* Even now, though your rash and eccentric relation is some- 
what tardy in announcing his purpose, I am far from opposing 
niy authority against his wishes, although the person he desires 
you to regard as your future husband be 3!^oung Eamscliff, the 
very last whom I should have thought likely to be acceptable 
to Idm, considering a certain fatal event. But I give my free 
and hearty consent, providing the settlements are drawn in 
such an irrevocable form as may secure my child from suffering 
by that state of dependence, and that sudden and causeless 
revocation of allowances, of which I have so much reason to 
complain. Of Sir Frederick Langley, I augur, jmu will hear 
no more. He is not likely to claim the hand, of a dowerless 
maiiden. I therefore commit ^’•ou, my dear Isabella, to the 
wisdom of Providence and to your oum prudence, begging 
you to lose no time in securing those advantages which the 
fickleness of 3mur kinsman has withdrawn from me to shoWer 
upon you. 

‘ Mr. Ratcliffe mentioned Sir Edward’s intention to settle 
a considerable sum upon me 3"early for my maintenance in 
foreign parts ; but this my heart is too proud to accept' from 
bim. I told him I had a dear child who, w'hile in affluence 
herself, would never suffer me to be in poverty. I thought it 
right to intimate this to him pretty roundly, that, whatever 
increase be settled upon you, it may be calculated so as to 
cover this necessary and natural encumbrance. I shall willingly 
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settle II ])on you tlie custle aud nuiiior of Bilieslavv, to sliowuiy 
paTCiilal affection and disinterested zeal for ])rojnoting your 
settlement in life. The aununl interest of debts charged on 
the estate somewhat exceeds the inconie, even after a reason^ 
able rent has been ])iit upon the mansion and mains. But as 
all tlie debts are in the jierson of iVir. Batch fle^ as your 
kinsman’s trustee, be isiW not be a troublesome creditor. Aiid 
liere I must make yon aware that, though I have to complain 
of j\Ir. Ratcliffe’s conduct to me per.sonall}’, I, nevertheless, 
believe him a just and upright man, witli whom you may safely 
consult on your affairs, not to mention that to cberisb bis good 
opinion will be the best way to retain tbat of your kinsman. 
Bemember me to jMarchic. I bojie lie will not be troubled on 
account of late matters. I will wrife more full}* from the Con- 
tinent. Meanwhile, 1 rest your loving father, 

Richard Ymii * 


The above letter throws the only additional light which ivc 
have been able to procure upon the earlier part of our stor}". 
It was Hobbie’s opinion, and may be tbat of most of our readers, 
that the Recluse of Mucldestane ^loor had but a kind of a 


gloaming or_ twilight understanding ; and that lie bad neither 
very clear views as to what be himself wanted nor was apt to 
pursue bis ends by the cleare.st and most direct means ; so tbat 
to seek the clue of bis conduct was likened by Holibic to 
looking for a straight path through a common over Avhich are 
a hundred devious tracks, hut not one distinct line of road. 

When Isabella bad perused the letter her lir.st inquiry was 
after her father. ^ He bad left the castle, she was infbnned, 
early in the morning, after a long intend ew rvitb Ml*. Ratcliffe, 
and was already far on bisway to the next port, Avbere be might 
expect to find shipping for the Continent. 

‘ Where was Sir Edward Mauley 1 ’ 

Ho one had _ seen the Dwarf since the eventful scene of the 
preceding evening. 

‘ Odd, if ony thing has befa’en pnir Elshie,’ said Hobbie Elliot, 
‘ I wad rather I were harried ower again.’ 

He imme^ately^rode to his dwelling, and the remaining sbe- 
goat ca^ bWtang to meet him, for her milking time was long 
past, ihe Solitary was nowhere to be seen; bis door con- 
teary to w^t, was open, bis &e extinguished, and the whole 
hut TOS left m the state which it exhibited on IsaheUa's visit 
to mm. - It was pretty clear that the means of conveyance 
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wliicli had brought the Dwarf to Ellieslaw on the ineceding 
evening had removed him from it to . some other 2)lace of abode. 
Hobbie returned disconsolate to the castle. 

‘ I am doubting we hae lost Canny Elshie for gude an’ a’.’ 

‘ You have indeed,’ said llatclilVe, producing a paper, which 
he put into Hobbie’s hands ; ‘but rea.d that and you -ivill per- 
ceive you have been no loser by having kno'ini him.’ 

It was a short deed of gift, by which ‘ Sir EdAvard Mauley, 
otherwise called Elshender the Recluse, endowed Halbert or 
Hobbie Elliot and Grace Armstrong in full property Avith a 
considerable sum borroAved by Elliot from him.’ 

Hobbie’s joy aaus mingled Anth feelings AA'hich brought tears 
doAvn his rough cheelcs. ‘ 

‘It’s a queer thing,' he said; ‘but I caima joy in the 
gear unless I kend the puir body Avas happy that gave it 
me.’ . ■ . . 

‘Next to enjoAung happiness ourselves,’ said Ratcliffe, ‘is the 
consciousness of haAnng bestowed it on others. ' Had all my 
master’s benefits been conferred like the present, A\'hat a differ: 
ent return would they have produced 1 But the indiscriminate 
profusion that would glut avarice or supply prodigality neither 
does good nor is rewarded by gratitude. It is soAving the Avind 
to reap the AARirlAvind.’ 

‘ And that wad be a light har’st,’ said Hobbie ; ‘ but, Avi’ my 
5’’0ung leddie’s leave, I AA-ad fain take doAvn Elshie’s sleeps o’ 
bees and set them in Grace’s bit floAver-yard at the Heughfoot; 
they shall ne’er be smeeldt by ony o’ huz. And the puir goat, 
she would be negleckit about a great toun like this ; and she 
could feed bonnily on our lilj’’ lea by the burn .side, and the 
hounds Avad ken her in a day’s time and never fash her, and 
Grace wad milk her illca morning Aid’ her ain hand, for Elshie’s 
sake ; for, though he was thraAvn and cankered in his converse, 
he likeit dumb creatures week’ 

Hobbie’s requests were readily granted, not Avithout some 
wonder at the natural delicacy of feeling which pointed 
out to him this mode of displaying his gratitude. He was 
delighted when Ratcliffe informed him that his benefactor 
should not remain ignorant of the care which he took of his 
favourite. 

‘And mind be sure and teR him that grannie and the 
titties, and, abune a’, Grace and mysell, are weel and thriAong, 
and that it ’s a’ his doing ; that canna but please him, ane wad 
think.’ 
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.\iid Elliot and the famil}’’ at Heugbfoot were, and continued 
to be, as fortunate and bapp}’’ as bis undaunted honesty, tender- 
ness, and gallantry so well merited. 

All bar between tbe marriage of .Earnscliff and Isabella was 
now removed, and tbe settlements wbicb Eateblfe produced 
on tbe ]iart of Sir Edward Mauley might have satisfied the 
cupidity of Eliieslaw ' himself- But Aliss Vere and Ratcbne 
thought it unnecessary to mention to Earnscliff that one gr^t 
motive of Sir Edward, in thus loading the young pair with 
benefits, was to expiate his having, man)’’ years before, shed 
the blood of his hither in a hasty brawL If it be true, as 
Batehffe asserted, that the Dwarfs extreme misanthropy 
seemed to relax somewhat under the consciousness of having 
diffused happiness among so many, the recollection -of this 
circumstance might probably be one of his chief motives for 
refusing obstinately ever to ■witness their state of content- 
ment. 

Mareschal himted, shot, and drank claret, tired of the 
countrj^, went abroad, served three campaigns, came home, 
and married Lucy Ilderton. 

Years fled over the heads of Earnscliff and his wife, and 
found and left them contented and happy. The scheming 
ambition of Sir Frederick Langley engaged him in the unfor- 
tunate insurrection of 1715. He was made prisoner at Preston, 
in Lancashire, with the Earl of Derwentwater and others- His 
defence, and the d5dng speech which he made at his execution, 
may be found in the 8tafe Trials. Mr. Vere, supplied by his 
daughter ■with an ample income, continued to reside abroad, 
engaged deeply in tbe affair of Law’s bank during the regency 
of tbe Duke_ of Orleans, and was at one time supposed to be 
immensely rich. But, on the bursting of that famous bubble, 
be was so much chagrined at being again reduced to a moderate 
annuity (although he saw thousands of his companions in mis- 
fortune absolutely starving) that vexation of mind brought on 
a paralytic stroke, of which he died, after fingering under its 
effects a few weeks. 


Wmie of Westbumflat fled from the wrath of Hobbie 
i'^lbot, as his betters did from the pursuit of the law His 
patriotism urpd him to serve his countr}^ abroad, wMe his 
retactance to leave his native soil pressed him rather to remain 
m the Moved island and collect purses, tvatohes, and rings on 
the highroads at home Fortunately for him. the first imfulse 
prevailed, and he joined the army under Marlhorough ■ obtained 
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a commissionj to wliicli he was recommended by his ser\’ices in 
collecting cattle for the commissariat ; returned home after 
many )• ears n*ith some money (how come by, Heaven only 
knows) ; demolished the peel-house at Westburnflat and built 
in its stead a high narrow ‘onstead’ of three stories, Avith a 
chimney at each end ; drank brandy Avith the neighbours whom 
in his younger days he had plundered ; died in his bed, and is 
recorded upon his tombstone at Kirlnvhistle (stiU extant) 'as 
having played all the parts of a brarm soldier, a discreet neigh- 
bour, and a singular Christian, being epithets Avhich the village 
sculptor had at command of any person Avho ordered a tomb- 
stone of his manufacture. 

hlr. Ratcliffe resided usually Avith the family at Ellieslaw, 
but regularly ever}’- spring and autumn he absented himself 
for about a month. On the direction _ and purpose of his 
periodical journey he remained steadily silent ; but it was well 
understood that he was then in attendance on his unfortunate 
patron. At length, on his return fiom one of these visits, his 
grave countenance and deep mourning dress announced to 
the Ellieslaw family that their benefactor was no more. Sir 
EdAvard’s death made no addition to their fortune, for he 
had divested himself of his property during his lifetime, and 
chiefly in their favour. Ratcliffe, his sole confidant, died 
at a good old age, but Avithout ever naming the place to 
which his master had finally retired, or the manner of his 
death, or the place of his burial. It was supposed that 
on all these particulars his patron had enjoined him strict 
secrecy. 

The sudden disappearance of Elshie from his extraordinary 
hermitage corroborated the reports which the common people 
had spread concerning him. Many believed that, having 
A^entured to enter a consecrated building, contrary to his 
paction with the Evil One, he had been bodily carried off 
while on his return to his cottage; but most are of opinion 
that he only disappeared for a season, and continues to^ be 
seen from time to time among the hills. And refining, 
according to custom, a more vivid recollection of his -wild and 
desperate language than of the benevolent _ tendency of most 
of his actions, he is usually identified Arith the malignant 
demon called the Man of the Moors, whose feats Avere quoted 
by Mrs. EUiot to her grandsons ; and, accordmgly, is generally 
represented • as beAvitching the sheCp, causing the ewes to 
' ‘keb,’ that is, to cast their lambs, or seen loosening the im- 
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pending -wreatli of snow to precipitate its weight on such 
as take shelter during the storm beneath the hank of a 
torrent or under the shelter of a deep glen. In short, the 
evils most dreaded and deprecated by the inhabitante of 
that pastoral country are ascribed to the agency , of the Black 
Dwabp. 
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INTRODUCTION TO A LEGEND OP 

MONTROSE -r 


T he Legend of Montrose was written cliiefly with a view 
to place before the reader the melancholy fate of John 
Lord Kilpont, eldest son of William Earl of Airth and 
Menteith, and the singular circumstances attending the birth 
and history of James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, by whose hand the 
unfortunate nobleman fell. . 

Our subject leads us to talk of deadly feuds, and we. must 
begin with one stiU more ancient than that to which our storj’’ 
rektes. During the reign of James IV. a great feud between 
the powerful families of Drummond and Murray divided Perth- 
shire. The former, being the most numerous and powerful, 
cooped up eight score of the Murrays in the Idrk of Monivaird 
and set fire to at. The wives and the children of the ill-fated 
men, who had also found shelter in the church, perished by the 
saine conflagration. One man, named David Murray,; escaped 
by the humanity of one of the Drummonds, who received, him 
in his arms as he leaped fi-om amongst the fiames; As King 
James IV. ruled with more aetivit)’^ than most of his ., prede- 
cessors, this cruel deed was severely revenged, and several of 
the perpretrators were beheaded at Stirling. In consequence 
of the prosecution against his clan, the 'Drummond by whose 
assistance David J\Iu^ay had escaped fled to Ireland, until, 
by means of the person whose life he had saved, he was per- 
mitted to return to Scotland, where he and his descendants 
were distinguished by the name of Drummond-Eirinich, or 
Emoch, that is, Drummond of Ireland ; and the same title was 
bestowed on their estate. . . 

The Drummond-Emoch of James VI.’s time was a Idng’s 
forester in the forest of Glenartney, and chanced to be employed 
there in search of vension about the year 1588, or early 
in 1589. This . forest wae adjacent to the chief haunts of the 
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MacGregors, or a particular race of them lmo^^m by the title of 
MacEagh, or Children of the Mist. They considered the forester s 
hunting in their vicinity as an aggression, or perhaps they had 
him at feud for the apprehension or slaughter of some of their 
own name, or for some similar reason. This tribe of MacGregors 
were outlawed and persecuted, as the reader may see in the ln- 
troduction to lioh Boy ; and every man’s hand being against 
them, their hand was of course directed against every man.- In 
short, they surprised and slew Drummond-Emoch, cut off his 
head, and carried it with them, "wrapt in the corner of one of 
their plaids. 

In the full exultation of vengeance they sto]pped at the 
house of Ardvoirlich and demanded refreshment, which the lady, 
a sister of the murdered Drummond-Emoch (her, husband hping 
absent), was afraid or unwilling to refuse. She caused bread 
and cheese to be placed before them, and gave directions for 
more substantial refreshments to be prepared. While she was, 
absent with this hospitable intention the barbarians placed .the, 
head of her brother on the table, filling the mouth with bread 
and cheese, and bidding him eat, for many , a merry meal he had 
eaten in that house. 

The poor woman, returning and beholding this dreadful 
sight, shrieked aloud and fled into the woods, where, as 
described in the romance, she roamed a raving maniac, and for 
some^ time secreted herself -from all living society. Some 
remaining instinctive feeling brought her at length to steal a 
glance from a distance at the maidens while they milked the 
cows, which being observed, her husband, jf^dvoirlich, had her 
conveyed back to her : home and detained her there , till she 
gave birth to a child, of whom she had been pregnant; after 
which she was observed, gradually to recover - her mental 
faculties. 


Meanwhile the outlaws, had .carried to the utmost their 
insults against the regal authority, which indeed, as exercise^- 
they had little reason for respecting. . They bore the same 
bloodytrophy winch they had so savagely exhibited to the lady 
of Ardvoirhch into the old church of Balqnidder, nearly in the 
centre of their country, where the Laird, of MacGregor and all 
his clan, being convened for the purpose, laid- their hands 
successively on the dead man’s head and swore, in heathenish 
and barbarous manner, to defend the author of the deed This 
fierce and ™dictive combination gave the Author’s late and 
lamented friend, Sir Alexander Boswell. Bart., subject .for a 
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spirited poem, entitled Clan-Alpin^s Vow, which, was printed, 
hut not, I believe, published,^ in 1811.^ 

■ The fact is ascertained by a proclamation from the Privj’- 
Council, dated 4th February 1589, directing letters of fire and 
sword against the MaeGrregors.® This fearful commission was 
executed with uncommon fury. The late excellent John 
Buchanan of Camhusmore showed the Author some corre- 
spondence between his ancestor, the Laird of Buchanan, ’ and 
Lord Drummond about sweeping certain valleys with their 
followers, on a fixed time and rendezvous, and ‘ taldng sweet 
revenge for the death of their cousin, Drummond-EmOch.’ 
In spite of aU, however, that could be done, the devoted tribe 
of MacGregor still bred up survivors to sustain and to inflict 
new cruelties and injuries.^ 

Meanwhile young James Stewart of Ardvoirlich grew up to 
manhood uncommonly tall, strong, and active, with such power 
in the grasp of his hand in particular as could force the blood 
from beneath the nails of the persons who contended with him 
in this feat of strength. His temper was moody, fierce, and 
irascible ; yet he must have had some ostensible good qualities, 
as he was greatly beloved by Lord Kilpont, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Airth and Menteith. ^ ^ 

This gallant jmung nobleman joined Montrose in the setting 
Tip his standard in 1644, just before the decisive battle at 
Tippermuir, on the 1st September in that year. At that time 
Stewart of Ardvoirlich shared the confidence of the young Lord 
by day and his bed by night, when, about four or five days 
after the battle, Ardvoirlich, either from a fit of sudden fury or 

^ Pcinted for private circulation at Edinburgh in 1811 {Lalng). 

- See Appendix No. I. 

■ 2 See Appendix No. II. 

* I embrace the opportunity given me by a second mention of this tribe to 
notice an error which imputes to an individual named Ciar Mohr MacGregor 
the slaughter of the students at the battle of Glenfruin. I am informed 
from the authority of John Gregorson, Esq., that the chieftain so named was 
dead nearly a century before the battle in question, and could not, therefore, 
have done the cruel action mentioned. The mistake does hot rest with me, 
as I disclaimed being responsible for the tradition whiie I quoted it, but with 
vulgar fame, which is always disposed to ascribe remarkable actions to a 
remarkable name. — See the erroneous passage, Itoh Bog, Introduction, 
p. xlii ; and so soft sleep the offended phantom of Dugald Ciar Mohr. 

It is with mingled pleasure and shame that I record the more important 
error of- having announced as deceased my learned acquaintance, the Rev. 
Dr. Grahame, minister of Aberfoil. — See Boh Boy, p. 408. I cannot now 
recollect the precise ground of my depriving my learned and excellent friend 
of his existence, unless, like Mr. Kirk, his predecessor in the parish, the ex- 
cellent Doctor had made a short trip to Fairyland, with tvhose wonders he is 
so well acquainted. But however I may have been misled, my regret is most 
sincere for having spread such a rumour ; and no one can be more gratified 
than I that the report,, however I have been induced to credit and give it 
currency, is a false one, and that Dr. Grahame is still the living pastor of 
Aberfoil, for the delight and instruction of his brother antiquaries. 
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deep malice long entertained against his unsuspecting friend, 
stabbed Lord Kilpont to the heart, and escaped from the carnp 
of Montrose, having killed a sentinel who attempted to detein 
him. Bishop Guthrie gives as a reason for this villainous action, 
that Lord Kilpont had rejected with abhorrence a proposal of 
Ardvoirhch to assassinate Montrose. But it. does not appear 
that there is any authority for this charge, which rests on mere 
suspicion. Ardvoirhch, the assassin,^ certhinly did fly ■ to the 
Covenanters, and was. employed and promoted by them. ; He 
obtained a pardon for the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, confirmed 
by Parliament in 1644, and was made major of Argyle’s regi- 
ment in 1648. Such are the facts of the tale here given as a 
legend of Montrose’s wars. The reader will' find they are con- 
siderably altered in the fictitious narrative. ' . 

-The Author has endeavoured to enliven the. tragedy of, the 
tale by the introduction of a personage proper to the time and 
countr3^ In this he has been held by excellent judges ftp have 
been in some degree .successful. The contempt of commerce 
entertained by young men having some pretence to gentflity, 
the poverty of the country of Scotland, the national disposition 
to wandering and to adventure, all . conduced to lead the Scots 
abroad into the mihtary service of countries which were at war 
with each other. They were distinguished on the Continent, by 
their braverj’^ ; but in adopting the trade of mercenary soldiers 
they necessarily injured their national character. The tinctuie 
of learning which most of them possessed degenerated into 
pedantry ; their good breeding became mere ceremonial ■ their 
fear of dishonour no longer kept them aloof from that which 
was really unworthy, but was made to depend on certain 
punctilious observances totally apart fi-om that which -vi^as in 
itself deserving of praise. A cavalier of honour in search of 
his fortune might, for example, change his service as he would 
his .shirt, fight, like the doughty Captam Dalgetty, in one cause 
after another without regard to the justice of the quarrel, and 
might plunder the peasantiy subjected to him by the fate of 
war with the most unrelenting rapacity ; but be must beware 
JlO^^ he sustained the slightest Teproach, even from a clergy- 
man, if it bad regard to neglect on the score of duty The 
following occuiTcnce will prove tlie truth of what I mean : — 


Here I not foigct the memory' of our preacher, Master ■Willium 

^ souldiera, yea, and a captainc in neede to lead 

sotd iiers on a ^ood oecaston, being full of courage, with discretion and 
good coiidnct h-yond Konie cnptaines I liave knowne, that were not so 
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capable as be. At tbis time be not onely prayed for ns, blit went on 
Anth us, to remarke, as I tbinke, men’s carriage, and ba-vring found a 
Sergeant neglecting bis dutie and bis honour at such a time (whose name 
I will not espresse), having chidden him, did promise to reveale him unto 
me, as he did after their service. The sergeant being called before me 
and accused, did deny his accusation, alleaging, if he were no Pastour that 
had alleaged it, he would not lie under the injury. The preacher offered 
to fight with him [in proof] that it was truth he had spoken of him ; 
whereupon I cashiered the Sergeant, and gave his place to a worthier, 
called Mongo Gray, a gentleman of good worth and of much courage. The 
Sergeant being cashiered, never called Master William to account, for which 
he was evill thought of ; so that he retired home, and quit the warres.’ 

The above quotation is taken from a tvork •which the Author 
repeatedly consulted -while composing the folio-wing sheets, 
and -which is in great measure vuitten in the humour of 
Captain Dugald Dalgetty. It bears the following formidable 
title : — 

‘Momio his Expedition with the worthy Scots Regiment (called Mac- 
Keyes Regiment), le\ded in August 1626 by S'^- Donald MacKey, Lord 
Rhees, GoloneU for his Majesties service of Denmark, and reduced after 
the battaile of hTerliug to one Company, in September 1684, at Wormes, in 
the Paltz. Discharged in several! Duties and Observations of service, first, 
under the maguanimous King of Denmark, during his warres against the 
Emperour; afterward under the invincible King of Sweden, during his 
Majesties lifetime ; and since under the Directour-Genej-all, the Re.x- 
Chancellor Oxensterne, and his Generalls. Collected and gathered together 
at spare hours by Colonell Robert Monro, as First Lievetenant under the 
said Regiment, to the Koble and worthy Captaine Thomas MacKenyee of 
Xildon, Brother to the noble Lord the Lord Earle of Seafort, for. the 
use of all worthie Cavaliers favouring the laudable profession of armes. 
To which is annexed the Abridgement of Exercise, and divers Practicall 
Observations for the Younger Officer, his consideration ; ending with the 
Souldiers Meditations going ou Service.’ — London, 1637. 

Another -worthy of the same school and nearly the same 
•views of the military character is Sir James Turner, a soldier 
of fortune, who rose to considerable rank in the reign of 
Charles IL, had a command in Galloway and Dumfriesshire 
for the suppression of conventicles, and -uus made prisoner 
the insurgent Covenanters in that rising which was followed 
by the battle of Pentland. Sir James is a person even of 
superior pretensions -to Lieutenant-Colonel ^lonro, ha-ving 
-written a military treatise on the pike-exercise, called Pallas 
Armata. Moreover, he was educated at Glasgow College, 
though he escaped to become an ensign in the German Wars, 
instead of taking his degree of Master of Arts at that learned 
seminary. 

In latter times he was author of several discourses on histori- 
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cal and literary subjects, from which the Bannat}Tie Club have 
extracted and printed such passages as concern his Life and 
Times, mider the title of Sir James Turner’s Memoirs. I'roin 
this curious book I extract the following passage, as an ex- 
ample of how Captain Dalgetty might have recorded such an 
incident had he kept a journal, or, to give it a more just char- 
acter, it is such as the genius of Le Poe would have devised to 
give the minute and distinguishing featui'es of truth to a 
fictitious narrative : — 


‘ Heere I will set doun anc accideiit befell me ; for tliogli it was not 
a very strange one, yet it was a verj. od one in all its parts. My tuo 
brigads la}’ in a village within halfe a mile of Applebic; my oun rpiarter 
was in a gentleman’s house Avho was a liitmaster, and at that time with 
Sir Marmaduke his wife keepd her chamber readie to be broiigiit to 
bed. The castle being over, and Lambert farre enough, I resolvd to goe 
to bed everie night, haveing had fatigue enough bc>forc. The first night I 
sleepd well enough; and riseing nixt morning, I niisd one linnen stockine, 
one halfe silke one, and one boothose, the accoiistrement under a boote 
for one leg; neither could they be found for any search. Being provided 
of more of the same kind, I made niyselfe reddie and lode to the head- 
quarters. At my teturuc, 1 could heave no news of my stockins. That 
night I went to bed, and nixt moniing found myselfc just- so used; 
missing the three stockins for one leg onlie, the other three being 
left intire as they were the day before. A naiTOwer search than the 
first was made, bot without successe. I had yet in reserve one pairo of 
whole stockings, and a paire of boothose greater than the former. 
These I put on my legs. The third morning I found the same usage, 
the, stockins for one leg onlie left me. It was time for me then, and ray 
servants too, to imagine it must be rats that had shard my stockins so 
equallie uith me ; and this the mistress of the house knew well enough, 
but wold not tell it me. The roome, which was a low parlour, being 
well searchd with candles, the top of my great boothose was found at a 
hole, in which they had drawne all the rest. I went abroad and orderd 
the boards to be raised, to see how the rats had disposd of my moveables. 
The mistress sent a ser\'ant of her oune to be present at this action, 
which she knew concemd her. One board being bot a litle opend, a 
litle boy of mine thrust in his hand, and fetchd with liim foure a’nd 
tnentie old peeces of gold, and ane angell. The servant of the house 
affirmd it appertaind to his mistres. -The boy bringing the gold to me, I 
went immediatlie to, the gentlewoman’s chamber, and told her it was 
probable Lambert haveing quarterd in that house, as indeed he had, 
some of his serr’ants might have hid that gold ; and if so, it was laiifullie 
mine; hot if _she_ could make it appeare it helongd to her, I sould 
nnmediatlm give it her. The poore gentlewoman told me with many 
teares that her hnsband being none of the frugallest men (and indeed he 
was a spendthnft) she, had hid that gold without his knokedge to make 
use of It as she had occasion, especiallie when she lay in; and conjurd 
. me, as I lo\'d the_ King (for whom her husband and she had sufferd 
much) not to detaine her gold. She said, if there was either more or 
lesse then foure and tuentie whole peeces and two halfe ones, it sould he 
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none of hers; and tliat they were put W her in a red velvet pni-se. 
After I had given her assnreance of her gold, a new search is made, the 
other angell is found, the velvet pm-se all gnawd in hits, as my stockins 
were,' and the gold instantlie restord to the gentlewoman. I have often 
heard that the eating or gnaning of cloths hy rats is ominous, and 
portends some mischtmce to fall on these to whom the cloths belong. 
I thank. God I was never addicted to such divinations, or heeded them. 
It is true, that more misfortuns then one fell on me shortlie after ; hot I 
am sure I could have better forseenc them myselfe then rats or any such 
'vormiue, and yet did it not. I have heard indeed many tine stories told 
of rats, how they abandon houses and ships when the fimt are to be 
burnt and the second dround. Naturalists say they are very sagacious 
creatures, and I beleeve they are so ; hot I shall never be of the opinion 
they can forsec future contingencies, which I su])pose the divell himselfe 
can neither forknow nor fortell ; these being things which the Almightie 
hath keepd hidden in the bosome of His divine ]>rescience. ■ And whither 
-the great God hath preordained or predestinated these things, which to 
us are contingent, to fall out by ane uncontrollable and unavoidable 
necessitie, is a question not yet decided.’ ^ 


In quoting these ancient authorities, I must not forget the 
more modem sketch of a Scottish soldier of the old fashion, 
h}’- a masterhand, in the character of Lesmahagow, since the 
existence of that doughty captain alone must deprive the 
present Author of all claim to ^ absolute originality. Still 
Talgetty, as the production of his own fancy, has been so 
far a favourite with its parent that he has fallen into the 
error of assigning to the Captain too_ prominent a part in 
the story. This is the opinion of a critic^ who encamps on 
the highest pinnacles of literature ; and the Author- is so far 
fortunate in having incurred his censure that it gives his 
modesty a decent apolog}^ for quoting the praise, which it 
would have ill-befitted him to bring forward in an unmingled 
state. The passage occurs in the Edinburgh Review No. 65, 
containing a criticism on Ivanhoe : — 

: ‘ There is too much, perhaps, of Dalgetty, or, rather, he' engrosses too 
■great, a proportion of the work, for, in himself, we think he is uniformly 
entertaining; and the Author has nowhere shown more alSnity to that 
matchless spirit who could bring out his Falstaifs and his Pistols in act 
after act, and play after play, and exercise them every time with scenes of 
unbounded loquacity, ^vithont either exhausting their humour or vary- 
ing a note from its characteristic tone, than in his large and reiterated 
specimen^ of the eloquence of the redoubted Rittmaster. The general 
idea of the character is familiar to our comic dramatists after the Restora- 
tion, and may be said in some measure to be compounded of Captain 


^ Sir James Turner’s Memoirs, Bannatyne edition, p. 59. 
- Lord Jeffrey {Laing). 
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Fluellen and BoTaadil ; but tbe ludicrous combination of the soldado 
tlie Divinity student of Marischal College is entirely original; and the 
niLxture of talent, selfishness, courage, coarseness, and conceit was never 
so happily exemplified, hfumerous as his speeches are, there is not one 
that is not characteristic, and, to our taste, divertingly ludicrous. 


vSergeant More M'Alpin was, during his residence among ns, 
one of the most honoured inhahitants of Gandercleugln No 
one thought of disputing his title to the great leathern chair 
on the ‘ cosiest side of the chimney ’ in the common room of the 
Wallace Arms on a Saturday evening. No less would, our 
sexton, John Duirward, have held it an unhcensed intrusion to 
suffer any one to induct himself into the corner of the left-hand 
pew nearest to the pulpit which the Sergeant regularly occu- 
pied on Sundays. There he sat, his blue invalid uniform 
brushed with the most scruplous accuracy. Two medals of 
merit displayed at his button-hole, as well as the empty sleeve 
which should have been occupied by his right arm, bore evi- 
dence of his hard and honourable service. His weatherb^ten 
features, his grey hair tied in a thin queue in the militery 
fashion of former days, and the right side of his head a little 
turned up, the better to catch the sound of the clergyman’s 
voice, were all marks of his profession and infirmities. Beside 
him sat liis sister Janet, a little neat old woman, with a High- 
land curch and tartan plaid, watching the very looks of her 
brother, to her the greatest man upon earth, and active^ look- 
ing out for him, in his silver-clasped Bible, the texts which the 
minister quoted or expounded. 

I believe it was the respect that was universally paid to this 
worthy veteran by all ranlcs in Gandercleugh which induced 
him to clioo.se our village for his residence, for such was by no 
means his original intention. 

He had risen to the rank of sergeant-major of artillery by 
hard service in various quarters of the world, and was reckoned 
one of the most tried and trusty men of the Scotch train. A 
ball, V Inch shattered Ins arm in a Peninsular campaign," at 
length procured him an honourable discharge, with an allowance 
from Cbcl.sea and a handsome gratuity from the patriotic fund. 
hloreover, Ser geant 2kIore M‘Alpin ^ had been prudent as well 

of 1>o founded, on that 

tui^t l'«'..n imtnorfnUsfU In th** of name 

Krf.n, vol. I. ae, lU. — face Lockhart’s IJfcof 
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as valiant; and, from prize-money and sarings, had become 
master of a small sum in the tliree per cent consols. 

He retired with the purjjose of enjo}dng this income in the 
wild Highland glen in which, when a boy, he liad herded black 
cattle and goats, ere the roll of the drum had made him cock 
his bonnet an inch higher and^ follow its music for nearly forty 
years. To his recollection tliis retired .spot was unparalleled 
ill beauty by the richest scenes he had Ausited in his Avander- 
ings. Ea'cii the Happy Valley of Rasselas Avould liaA’^e sunk into 
nothing upon the comparison. He came, he revisited the loved 
scene ; it was but a sterile glen, surrounded AAuth rude crags 
and traversed by a northern torrent. Tliis AA’as not the Avorst. 
The tires had -been quenched upon thirty hearths ; of the cot- 
tage of his fathers he could but distinguish a few rude stones ; 
the language was almost extinguished ; the ancient race from 
which he boasted his descent had found a refuge be3mnd the 
Atlantic. One Southland fanner, three grey-plaided shepherds, 
and six dogs now tenanted the Avhole glen, Avhich in his youth 
had maintained in content, if not m competence, upAvards of 
two hundred inhabitants. 

In the house of the new tenant Sergeant MAlpin found, 
however, an unexpected source of pleapre, and a means of 
employing his social affections. His sister Janet had fortu- 
nately entertained so strong a persuasion that her brother 
would one day retuin that .she had refused to accompany her 
Idnsfolk upon their emigration. Na}’-, she had consented, though 
not Avithout a feeling of degradation, to take service Avith the 
intruding LoAvlander, who, though a Saxon, she said had proved 
a kind man to her. This unexpected meeting with his sister 
seemed a cure for all the disappointments which it had been 
Sergeant More’s lot to encounter, although it Avas not Avithout 
a reluctant tear that he heard told, as a Highland woman alone 
could teU it, the story of the expatriation of his kinsmen. 

She narrated at great length the vain offers thej'^ had made 
of advanced rent, the payment of which must have reduced 
them to the extremity of poverty, which thej’’ were yet con- 
tented ,to face, for permission to live and die on their native 
soil. Nor did Janet forget the portents Avhich had announced 
the departure of the Celtic race and the arrh’-al of the strangers. 
For two years preAdous to the emigration, when the night Arind 
howled doAvn the pass of Balaehra, its notes were distinctly 
modelled to the tune of 'Ha til mi Udidh’ (We return no 
more), Avith which the emigrants -usually bid farewell to their 
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native sliores. The uncouth cries of* the Soiithlniul shepherds 
and the barking of their dogs were often lieard in the mist of 
the hills long before their actual amval. A hard, the last of 
his race, had commemorated the expulsion of the natives of the 
glen in a tune, which brougdit tears into the aged eyes of the 
veteran, and of which the ftrst stanza may be thus rendered : — 

Woo, Svoe, son of tin'. Lowlamlcr, 

Why wilt thou loaye thine own honny I’order ? 

AVh}’^ coinest thou hither, disturhin" the lligldander, 

Wasting the glen that was once in fair order ? 


What added to Sergeant More M'Alpin’s distress upon the 
occasion was, that the chief by wliom this cliangc had been 
effected was, by tradition and common opinion, held to repre- 
sent the ancient leaders and fathers of the expelled fugitives ; 
and it had hitherto been one of Sergeant More’s principal sub- 
jects of pride to prove by genealogical deduction in what degree 
of kindred he stood to this personage. A woeful change was 
now wrought in his sentiments towards him. 

‘ I cannot curse him,’ he said,^ as he rose and strode through 
the room, when Janet’s narrative was finished — ‘ I will not 
curse him; he is the descendant and representative of my 
fathers. But never shall mortal man hear me name his name 
again.’ And he kept his w^ord ; for, until his dying day, no man 
heard him mention his selfish and hard-hearted chieftain. 

After giving^ a day to sad recollections, the hardy spirit 
' which had carried him through so many dangers manned tlic 
Sergeant’s bosom against this cruel disappointment. ‘ He 
would go,’ he said, ‘to Canada to his Idnsfolk, where they had 
named a Transatlantic valley after the glen of their fathers. 

Janet,’ he said,^ ‘ should kilt her coats like a leaguer lady ; d n 

the distance ! it was^ a flea s leap to the voyages and marches 
he had made on a slighter occasion.’ 

With this purpose he left the Highlands, and came with his 
sistGT as Tax as Gand6rcl6ugli, on liis "way to Glasgow, to take 
a passage to Canada. But winter Avas noAv set in, and, as he 
thought it advisable to wait for a spring passage, when the 
St. Lawrence should be open, he settled among us for the few 
months of Ins stay in Britain. As we skid before, the respect- 
able old man met AAuth deference and attention from all ranks of 
soci^y ; and Avhen spring returned he Avas so satisfied with his 
quarters th^ he did not renew the puiiiose of liis voA^age. 
Janet Avas afraid of the sea, and he himself felt; the infirmities 
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of age and hard service more than he had at first expected, And^ ' 
as he confessed to the clergjTnan and my worthy principal, Mr. 
Cleishbothara, ‘ it was bettor staying nith kenn’d friends than 
going farther and faring worse.’ 

He therefore established himself and his domicile at Gander- 
cleugh, to the great satisfaction, as we have already said, of all 
its inhabitants, to whom he became, in respect of military 
intelligence and able commentaries upon the newspapers, 
gazettes, and bulletins, a very oracle, explanatory of all martial 
events, past, present, or to come. 

It is true, the Sergeant had his inconsistencies. He was a 
steady Jacobite, his father and his four uncles having been out 
in the forfy-frve j but he was a no less steady adherent of King 
George, in whose service he had made his little fortune and 
lost three brothers ; so that 3mu were in equal danger to 
displease him in terming Prince Charles the Pretender or by 
sajdng aii3dhing derogator3^ to the dignit3’^ of King George. 
Further, it must not be denied that, when the day of receiving 
his dividends came round, the Sergeant was apt to tarry longer 
at the Wallace Arms of an evening than was consistent with 
strict temperance, or indeed with his worldly interest ; for upon 
these occasions his compotators sometimes contrived to flatter 
his partialities b3’’ singing Jacobite songs, and drinking confusion 
to Bonaparte and the h^lth of the Duke of Wellington, until 
the Sergeant was not only flattered into paying the whole 
reckoning, but occasionally induced to lend small sums to his 
interested companions. After such ‘ sprays,’ as he called them, 
were over, and his temper once more cool, he seldom failed to 
thank God, and the Dulce of York, who had made it much more 
difficult for an old soldier to ruin himself by his folly than had 
been the case in his younger days. 

It was not on such occasions that I made a part of Sergeant 
More M'AIpin’s societ3^ But often, when my leisure would per- 
mit, fused to seek him on what he called his morning and even- 
ing parade, on which, when the weather was fair, he appeared 
as regularly as if summoned by tuck of drum. His morning walk 
was beneath the elms in the churchyard; ‘for death,’ he said,, 

‘ had been his next-door neighbour for so many years that he 
had ho apolog3’- for dropping the acquaintance.’ His evening, 

- promenade was on the bleaching-green by the river-side, where 
he was sometimes to be seen on an open bench, with spectacles 
on nose, conning over the newspapers to a circle of village 
politicians, explaining militar3’- terms, and aiding the compre- 
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liensioii of liis liearers by lines dr/nvii on tbc ground with tbe 
end of Ills rattan. On other occasions lie was surrounded by 
a bevy of school-boys, whom he .sometimes drilled to the manual, 
and sometimes, with less approbation on the i)art of their 
parents, instructed in the mystery of artificial fireworks ; for in 
the case of public rejoicings the Sergeant was pp'otcclmist, as 
the encyclopedia calls it, to the village of Gandercleugh, 

It was in his morning walk that 1 most frcipicntly met with 
the veteran. And I can hardly yet look u])()n the village foot- 
13ath, overshadowed by the row of lofty elms, without thinking 
I see, his upright form advancing towards me with measured 
step, and his cane advanced, ready to pay me the military 
salute ; but he is dead, and .sleeps with his flnthful Janet 
under the tliird of those very trees, counting from tlic stile at 
the west comer of the churchj'-ard. 

The delight which I had in Sergeant M'Alpin’s conversation 
related not only to his own adventures, of which he had 
encountered many in the course of a wandermg life, but also to 
his recollection of numerous Highland traditions, in which his 
ybuth had been instructed by his parents, and of which he 
would in after life have deemed it a land of heresy to question 
the authenticity.^ Many of these belonged to the wars of 
Montrose, in which some of the Sergeant’s ancestrj'" had, it 
seems, taken a, distinguished part. It has happened that, 
although these civil commotions reflect the highest honour 
Highlanders, being indeed the first occasion upon 
which they showed themselves superior, or even equal, to their 
Low Country neighbours in militaiy encounters, they have been 
iGSS comniGiiioratea among tliom than any ono "would have 
expected, judging fi’oni the abundance of traditions which they 
have preserved upon less interesting subjects. It was, therefore 
with great pleasure that I extracted from my military friend 
some cunous particulars respecting that time ; they are mixed 
mth that measure of the wild and wonderful which belonas to 
the period and the narrator, but which I do not in the least 
object to the reader s treating inth disbelief, providing he will 
be so good as give implicit credit to the natural events of the 
story, which, like all those which I have had the honour to 
put under his notice, actually rest upon a basis of truSi 
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CHAPTER I 


Sucli as do build tbeir faith upon 
Tho holy text of pike and gun. 

Decide all controversies b}' 

Infallible artUleiy^ 

And prove their doctrine orthodox. 

By apostolic blows and knocks. 

Butler, 

I T vras during the period of that great and bloody Civil War 
•which agitated Britain during the 17th century that our 
tale has its commencement. Scotland had as yet remained 
free from the ravages of intestine war, although its inhabitants 
were much di-vided in political opinions; and many of them, 
tired of the control of the Estates of Parliament, and disapprov- 
ing of the hold measure which they had adopted, by sending 
into England a large army to the assistance of the Parliament, 
were determined on their part to embrace the earliest oppor- 
tunit)^ of declaring for the King, and maldng such a diversion 
as should at least compel the recall of General Leslie’s army 
out of England, if it did not recover a great part of Scotland 
to the Kong’s allegiance. This plan was chiefly adopted b}* 
the northern nobility, who had resisted with great obstinacy 
the adoption of the Solemn League and Covenant, and by many 
of the chiefs of the Highland clans, who conceived their interest 
and authority to be connected with royalty, who ha^ besides, 
a decided aversion to the Presbyterian form of religionj and 
who, finally, were in that half-savage state of society in which 
war is always more welcome than peace. 

Great commotions were generally expected to arise from 
these concurrent causes ; and the trade of incursion and 
depredation which the Scotch Highlanders at all times exercised 
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upon tlie Lowlands l3egan to assume a more^ steady, avowed, 
and systematic form,' as part of a general military system. 

Those at the head of affairs were not insensible to the peril 
of the moment, and anxiously made preparations to meet and 
to repel it. They considered, however, with satisfaction, that 
no leader or name of consequence had as^ yet appeared to 
assemble an army of Loyalists, or even to direct the efforts of 
those desultory hands whom love of plunder, perhaps, as much 
as political principle had hurried into measures of hostility. 
It was generally hoped that the quartering a sufficient number 
of troops in the Lowlands adjacent to the Highland line would 
have the effect of restraining the mountain chieftains; while 
the power of various barons in the north who had espoused 
the Covenant, as, for example, the Earl Mareschal, the great 
families of Forbes, LesHe, and Irvine, the Grants, and other 
Presbyterian clans, might counterbalance and bridle not only 
the strength of the Ogilvies and other cavaliers of Angus and 
Kincardine, but even the potent family of the Gordons, whose 
extensive authority was only equalled by their extreme dislike 
to the Preshjderian model. 

In the ‘West Highlands the ruling party numbered many 
enemies ; but the power of these disaffected clans was supposed 
to be broken, and the spirit of their chieftains intimidated, by 
the predominating influence of the Marquis of Argjde, upon 
whom the confidence of the Convention of Estates was reposed 
with the utmost security ; and whose power in the Highlands, 
already exorbitant, had been still farther increased by conces- 
sions extorted from the King at the last pacification. If was 
indeed well known that Argyle was a man rather of political 
enterprise than ^ personal courage, and “ better calculated' to 
manage 'an intrigue of state than to control Ahe tribes of 
hostile mountaineers ; yet the numbers of his clan, and the 
spirit of the gallant gentlemen by whom it was led, might, it 
was supposed, atone for the personal deficiencies of their chief; 
and as the Campbells had already severely humbled several of 
the neighbouring tribes, it was supposed these would, not 
readily again provoke an encounter with a body so powerfiil. 

Thus haying at their command the whole west and south 

of Scotland, mclisputably the richest, part of the kingdom 

Fifeshire being in a peculiar manner their own, and possessing 
many and powerful friends even north of the Forth and Tay — 
the Scottash Convention of Estates saw no danger sufficient to 
induce them to alter the line of policy they had adopted, or to 
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recall from the assistance of their brethren of the English 
Parliament that auxiliary armj'^ of twenty thousand men, hy 
means of which accession of strength the King’s party had 
been reduced to the defensive, when in full career of triumph 
and success. 

The causes which moved the Convention of Estates, at this 
time to take such an immediate and active interest in the 
Civil War of England are detailed in our historians, but may be 
here shortly recapitulated. The}’’ had indeed no new injury or 
aggression to complain of at the hand of the King, and the 
peace which had been made between Charles and his subjects 
of Scotland had been carefully observed; but the Scottish 
rulers were well aware that this peace had been extorted from 
the Kin g, as well by the influence of the Parhamentary party 
in England as by the terror of their own arms. It is true. 
Ki ng Charles had since then visited the capital of his ancient 
kingdom, had assented to the new organisation of the church, 
and had distributed honours and rewards among the leaders of 
the party which had sho’wn themselves most hostile to his 
interests ; but it was suspected that distinctions so unwillingly 
conferred would be resumed as soon as opportunity offered. 
The low state of the English Parliament was seen in Scotland 
with deep apprehension ; and it was concluded that, should 
Charles triumph by force of arms against his insurgent subjects 
of England, he would not be long in exacting from the Scotch 
the vengeance which he might suppose due to those who had 
set the example of taking up arms against, him. Such was the 
policy of the measure which dictated the sending the auxiliary 
army into England ; and it was avowed in a manifesto explana- 
tory of their reasons for giving this timely and important aid 
to the English Parliament. The English Parliament, they said, 
had been already friendly to them and might be so again; 
whereas the King, although he had so lately established religion 
among them according to their desires, had given them no 
ground to confide in his royal declaration, seeing they had found 
his promises and actions inconsistent "with each other. ‘Our 
conscience,’ they concluded, ‘ and God, who is greater than our 
conscience, beareth us record that we aim altogether at the 
glory of God, peace of both nations, and honour of the King, in 
suppressing and punishing in a legal way those who are the 
troublers of Israel, the firebrands of hell, the Korahs, the Balaams, 
the Doegs, the Kabshakehs, the Hamans, the Tobiahs, the San- 
baUats of our time ; which done, we are satisfied. Neither have 
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’vve begun to use a military expedition to England as a m^n 
for compassing tliose our pious ends until all other means which 
we could t hini c upon have failed us : and this alone is left to us, 
ultimum et unicum remedium ^ the last and only remedy.’ 

Leaviog it to casuists to determine whether one contracting 
party is justified in hrealdn^ a solemn treaty upon the suspicion 
that, in certain future contingencies, it might be infringed by 
the other, we shall proceed to mention two other circumstances 
that had at least equal influence with the Scottish rulers and 
nation ■with any doubts which they entertained of the King’s 
good faitk 

The first of these was the nature and condition of their army : 
headed by a poor and discontented nobility, under whom it was 
ofiicered chiefly by Scottish soldiers of fortune, who had sensed 
in the German wars until they had lost almost aU distinction of 
political principle, and even of country’-, in the adoption of the 
mercenary faith that a soldier’s principal duty was fidelity to 
the state or sovereign from whom he received his pay, ■without 
respect either to the justice of the quarrel or to their ewn con- 
nexion with either of the contending parties. To men of this 
stamp Grotius applies the severe character — Nullum vitca genus 
est improbius, quam eorum, qui sine causce respectu mercede con- 
ducti militant. To these mercenary soldiers, as well as to the 
needy gentry with whom they were mixed in command,, and 
who easily imbibed the same opinions, the success of the late 
short invasion of England in 1641 was a sufficient reason for 
rene^wing so profitable an experiment. The good pay and free 
quarters of England had made a feeling impression upon the. 
recollection of these military adventurers, and the prospect of 
again levying eight hundred and fifty pounds a-day came in 
place of aU arguments, whether of state or of morality. 
Another cause inflamed the minds of the nation at large, no 
less than the tempting prospect of the wealth of England 
animated the soldiery. So much had been "mitten and said on 
either side concerning the forin of church government that it 
had become a matter of infinitely more consequence in the eyes 
of the multitude than the doctrines of that Gospel which both 
churches had embraced. Tlie Prelatists and Presbyterians of 
the more violent land became as illiberal as the Papists, and 
. ‘^^^^cely allow the possibility of salvation beyond the pale 
of ■their respective churches. It was in vain remarked to these 
zealots that, had the Author of our holy religion considered any 
peculiar lorm of church government as essential to salvation, it 
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\Yould liave been revealed "with tbe same precision as under tbe 
Old Testament dispensation. Both parties continued as rdolent 
as if they could have pleaded the distinct commands of Heaven 
to justify their intolerance. Laud, in the days of his domina- 
tion, had fired the train h)'- attempting to impose upon the 
Scottish people church ceremonies foreign to their habits and 
opinions. The success with which this had been resisted, and 
the Presb}derian model substituted in its place, had endeared the 
latter to the nation, as the cause in which they had triumphed. 
The Solemn League and Covenant, adopted with such zeal by 
the greater part of the Idngdom, and by them forced, at the 
sword’s point, upon the others, bore in its bosom, as its princi- 
pal object, the establishing the doctrine and discipline of the 
Presbyterian church, and the putting do^m all error and heresy ; 
and, having attained for their own country an establishment 
of this golden candlestick, the Scots became liberally and fi-a- 
ternally anxious to erect the same in England. This they con- 
ceived might be easily attained bj’' lending to the Parliament the 
effectual assistance of the Scottish forces. The Presbyterians, 
a numerous and powerful party in the English Parliament, had 
hitherto taken the lead in opposition to the King ; while the 
Independents and other sectaries, who afterwards, under Crom- 
well, resumed the power of the sword and overset the Pres- 
byterian model both in Scotland and England, were as yet 
contented to lurk under the shelter of the wealthier and more 
powerful party. The prospect of bringing to a uniformity the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland in discipline and worship 
seemed therefore as fair as it was desirable. 

The celebrated Sir Henry Vane, one of the . commissioners 
who negotiated the aUiance betwixt England and Scotland, saw 
the influence which this bait had upon the spirits of those with 
whom he dealt 5 and, although himself a violent Independent, 
he contrived at once to gratify and to elude the eager deshes 
of the Presbyterians by qualii^ng the obligation to reform the 
Church of England as a change to be executed ‘according to 
the Word of God and the best Reformed churches.’ Deceived 
by their own eagerness, themselves entertaining no doubts on 
they^^s divinum of their own ecclesiastical establishments, and 
not holding it possible such doubts could be adopted by others, 
the Convention of Estates and the Kirk of Scotland conceived 
that such expressions necessarily inferred the establishment of 
Presbytery; nor were they undeceived until, when their help 
was no longer needful, the sectaries gave them to understand 
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that the phrase might he as well applied to Independency, or 
any other mode of worship wliich those wlio Avere at the head 
of affairs at the time might consider as agreeable ‘ to the Word 
of God and the practice of the Reformed churches.’ Neither 
were the outwitted Scottish less astonished to find that the 
designs of the English sectaries struck against the monarchial 
constitution of Britain, it ha\dng been their intention to reduce 
the power of the king, but by no means to abrogate the olfice. 
They fared, however, in this respect like rash physicians, who 
commence by over-physicking a patient, until he is reduced to 
a state of weakness from AA'hich cordials are afterv’ards unable 
to recover him. 

But these events were stiU in the womb of futurity. As yet 
the Scottish Parliament held their engagement with England 
consistent with justice, prudence, and piety, and their military 
undertaking seemed to succeed to their very wish. The junction 
of the Scottish army with those of Fairfax and Manchester 
enabled the Parliamentary forces to besiege York, and to fight 
the desperate action of Long Marston Moor, in which Prince 
Rupert and the Marq^uis of Newcastle were defeated. The 
Scottish auxiliaries, indeed, had less of the glory of this victory 
than their countrymen could desire. David Leslie, with their 
cavalry, fought bravely, and to them, as well as to Cromwell’s 
brigade of Independents, the honour of the day belonged ; but 
the old Earl of Leven, the Covenanting general, was dnven out 
of the field by the impetuous charge of Prince Rupert, and was 
thirty miles distant, in full flight towards Scotland, when he 
was overtaken by the news that his party had gained a com- 
plete victory. 

The absence of these auxihary troops, upon this crusade for 
the establishment of Presbyterianism in England, had consider- 
ably diminished the power of the Convention of Estates in 
Scotland, and had given rise to those agitations among the 
anti-Covenanters which we have noticed at the beginnino- of 
this chapter. ^ 


CHAPTER II 


His mother could for him as cradle set 
Her husband’s rusty iron corselet, 

"Wliose jangling sound could hush her babe to rest, 

That never jdain’d of his uneasy nest ; 

Tlicn did he dream of drcaiy wars at hand. 

And woke, and fought, and won, ere he could stand. 

Hall’s Satires. 


I T tras towards tlie close of a summer’s evening, during the 
anxious xteriod which we have commemorated, that a young 
gentleman of quality, well mounted and armed, and accom- 
panied hj’’ two servants, one of whom led a sumpter-horse, rode 
slowly up one of those steep passes by which the Highlands are 
accessible from the Lowlands of Perthslured Their course had 
lain for some time along the banks of a lake, whose deep waters 
reflected the crimson beams of the western sun.. The broken 
path which they pursued with some difficulty was in some 
places shaded by ancient birches and oak-trees, and in others 
overhung by fragments of huge rock. Elsewhere the hill, which 
formed the northern side of this beautiful sheet of water, arose 
in steep but less precipitous acclivit}’-, and was arrayed in heath 
of the darkest purple. In the present times a scene so romantic 
would have been judged to possess the liighest charms for the 
traveller; but those who journey in days of doubt and dread 
pay little attention to picturesque scener}^ 

The master kept, as often as the wood permitted, abreast of 
one or both of his domestics, and seemed earnestly to converse 
with them, probably because the distinctions of rank are readily 
set aside among those who are made to be sharers of common 
danger. The dispositions of the leading men who inhabit this 
wild country, and the probability of their taking part in the 
pohtical convulsions that were soon expected, were the subjects 
of their conversation. 

* The beautiful pass of Leny, near Callander, in Menteith, -would, in 
some respects, answer the description. 
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They had not advanced above half-way up the lake, and the 
young gentleman was pointing to his attendants the spot where 
their intended road turned northwards, and, leaving the verge 
of the loch, ascended a ravine to_ the right hand, when top’' 
discovered a single horseman coming down the shore, as it to 
meet them. The gleam of the sunbeams u^ion his head-piece 
and corslet showed that he was in armour, and the purpose 
of the other travellers required that he should not pass un- 
questioned. ‘ We must laiow who he is,’ said the young gentle- 
man, ‘ and whither he is going.’ And, putting spurs to his horse, 
he rode forward as fast as the rugged state of the road would 
permit, followed by his two attendants, until he reached the 
point where the pass along the side of the lake was intersected 
by that which descended from the ravine, securing thus against 
the possibility of the stranger eluding them b}’’ turning into 
the latter road before they came up -with him. 

The single horseman had mended his jiace when he first ob- 
served the three riders advance rapidly towards him ; but, when 
he saw them halt and foim a front which completely occu- 
pied the path, he checked his horse and advanced with great 
deliberation ; so that each party had an opportunity to take a ■ 
full survey of the other. The solitary stranger was mounted 
upon an able horse, fit for military service, and for the great 
weight which he had to carry, and his rider occupied his 
demi-pique or war-saddle with an air that showed it was his 
famihar seat. He had a bright burnished head-piece, with ’a 
plume of feathers, together with a cuirass, tliick enough to resist 
a musket-ball, and a back-piece of lighter materials.' These 
defensive arms he wore over a buff jerkin, along with a pair of 
gauntlets or steel gloves, the tops of which reached up to his 
elbow, and which, like the rest of his armour, were of bright 
steel. At the front of his military saddle hung a case of pistols, 
far beyond the ordinary size, nearly two feet in length, and 
carrjdng bullets of twenty to the pound. A buff belt, ^^th a 
broad silver bucHe, sustained on one side a long straight’ double- 
e^ed broadsword, with a strong guard and a blade calculated 
either to strike pr push. On the right side hung a dagger of 
about eighteen, inches in length; a shoulder-belt sustamed at 
his back a nmsketdon_ or blunderbuss, and was crossed by a 
bandeher conteimng hi.s charges of ammunition. Tliigh-pieces 
of steel, then termed taslets, met the tops of his huge jackhoots, 
and wmpleted the equipage of a weU-armed trooper of the 
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The appeATai\ce of the horseuiau hhoself corresponded veil 
nitli his military equipage, to which he had the air of lumiig 
been long inured. He was above the middle size, and of strength 
sufficient to bear with ease the weight of his weapons, offensive 
and defensive. His age might be forty and upwards, and his 
countenance was that of a resolute weatherbeaten veteran, who 
had seen many ffelds, and brought awa}^ in token more than 
one scar. At the distance of about thirty j'ards he halted and 
stood fast, raised himself on his .stirrups, as if to reconnoitre 
and ascertain the purpose of the opposite party, and brought 
his musketooir imder his right arm, ready for use, if occasion 
should require it. In everything but numbers he had the 
advantage of those who seemed inclined to interrupt his passage. 

The leader of the party was, indeed, well mounted and clad 
in a buff coat, richl}" embroidered, the half-military dress of the 
period ; but his domestics had only coarse jackets of thick felt, 
which could scarce be expected to turn the edge of a sword, if 
vdelded by a strong man ; and none of them had any weapons 
save swords and pistols, without which gentlemen or their 
attendants during those disturbed times seldom stirred abroad. 
' When they had stood at gaze for about a minute, the 
younger gentleman gave the challenge which was then common 
in the moutli of all strangers who met in such circumstances — 
‘ For whom are you 1 ’ 

‘ Tell me first,’ answered the soldier, ‘ for whom are you ? 
the strongest party should speak first.’ 

‘We are for God and King Charles,’ answered the first 
speaker. ‘ Now tell your faction ; you Icnow ours.-' 

‘I am for God and m}-- standard,’ answered the single 
horseman. 

,‘And for which standard?’ replied the chief of the other 
party — ‘Cavalier or Roundhead, King or Convention ? ’ 

‘By my troth, sir*,’ answered the soldier, ‘I would be loth 
to reply to you noth an untruth, as a thing unbecoming a 
cavalier of fortune and a soldier. But, to answer your query 
with beseeming veracity, it is necessary I should myself have 
resolved to whilk of the present divisions of the kingdom I 
shall ultimately adhere, being a matter whereon my mind is 
not as yet pxeceesely ascertained.’ 

‘I should have thought,’ answered the gentleman, ‘that, 
when loyalty and religion are at stake, no gentleman or man 
of honour could be long in choosing his party.’ i 

‘ Truly, sir,’ replied the trooper, ‘ if ye speak this in the way 
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of vituperation, as meaning to impugn my honour or genteelity, 
I would blythely x>ut the same to issue, venturing in that 
quarrel with my single person against you three. But if you 
speak it in the way of logical ratiocination, whilk I have studied 
in my youth at the Marischal College of Aberdeen, I am ready 
to. prove to ye log ice that m}’^ resolution to defer for a certain 
season the taldng upon me either of ‘these ^quarrels not only 
hecometh me as a gentleman and a man of honour, but also as 
a person of sense and prudence, one imbued with humane letters 
in his early youth, and who from thenceforward has followed 
the wars under the banner of the invincible Gustavus, the Lion 
of the North, and under many other heroic leaders,, both 
Lutheran and Cahunist, Papist and Arminian,’ ; 

After exchanging a word or two with his domestics, the 
younger gentleman replied, ‘ I should be glad, sir, to have some 
conversation with you upon so interesting a question, and 
should be proud if I can determine you in favour of the cause 
I have myself espoused. I ride this evening to a friend’s house 
not three miles distant, whither, if jmu choose to accompany 
me, you shah have good quarters for the night, and free per- 
mission to take your oum road in the morning, if you then feel 
no inclination to join with us.’ 

‘ "Whose -word am 1 to take for this 1 ’ answered the cautious 
soldier. ‘ A man must Imow his guarantee or he may fall into 
an ambuscade.’ 

‘ I am called,’ answered the younger stranger, ‘ the Earl of 
Menteith, and I trust you will receive my honour as a sufficient 
security.’ - , 

‘A worthy nobleman,’ an.swered the soldier, ‘whose parole 
is not to be dpubted.’ With one motion he replaced his 
musketoon at his back, and with another made his militarj" 
salute to the young nobleman, and continuing to talk as he 
rode fonvardto join him — ‘And I trust,’ said he, ‘my omi 
assurance that I vill be Ijoiz ccvfificiTcido to your lordship in peace 
or in peril, during the time we shall abide together, will not be 
altogether vilipended in these doubtful times, when, as they sa}^ 
a man’s head is safer in a steel cap than in a marble palace ’ ’ 

‘I assure 3 ^ou, sir,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘that, to judge from 
your appea.rance, I mo.st highly value the advantao'e of your 
escort* but IteustAve sball bave no occasion for any exercise 
of "valour, as I expect to conduct you to good and friendly 
quarters. 

‘Good quarters, my lord,’ replied the soldier, ‘are always 
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raisers of those valorous Scottish regiments that were the dread 
of Germany, began to fall pretty thick, what with pestUence 
and what Mth the sword, why we, their children, succeeded to 
their inheritance. Sir, I was six years first private gentleman 
of the company, and three years lance-spessade, disdaining to 
receive a halberd, as unbecoming my birth. "Wherefore I was 
ultimately promoted to be a fajaii-dragger, as the High Dutch 
call it — which signifies an ancient — in the King’s Leif-Regi- 
ment of Black-Horse, and thereafter I arose to be lieutenant 
and rittmaster, under that invincible monarch, the Bulwark of 
the Protestant Faith, the Lion of the North, the terror of 
Austria, Gustavus the Victorious.’ 

‘ And yet, if I understand you. Captain Dalgetty, I think 
that rank corresponds nith your foreign title of rittmaster—^ — ’ 

‘ The same grade preceesely,’ answered Dalgetty ; ‘ rittmaster 
signifying literally file-leader.’ 

‘ I was observing,’ continued Lord Menteith, ‘ that, if I under- 
stood you right, you had left the service of this great Prince.’ _ 
‘It was after his death — it was after his death, sir,’ said 
Dalgetty, ‘when I was in no shape bound to continue mine 
adherence. There _ are things, my lord, in that service that 
cannot but go against the stomach of any cavalier of honour. 
In especial, albeit the pay be none of the most superabundant, 
being only about sixty dollars a-month to a rittmaster, yet the 
invincible Gustavus never paid above one-third of that sum,' 
whilk was distributed monthly by way of loan ; although, when 
justly considered, it was, in fact, a borrowing by that great 
monarch of the additional two-thirds which were due to the 
soldier. And I have seen some whole regiments of Dutch and 
Holsteiners, mutiny on the field of battle, like base scullions, 
ci^g out “ Gelt, gelt,” signifying their desire of pay, instead of 
falling to blows like our noble (Scottish blades, who ever dis- 
dained, my lord, x30stponing of honour to filthy lucre.’ 

‘But were not these arrears,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘paid to 
the soldiery at some stated period ? ’ 

.‘My lord,’ said Dalgetty, ‘I take it on my conscience that 
at no period, and by no possible process, could one creutzer of 
tliem 6V6r be recovered. I myseld never saw twenty dollars of 
my ov u all the time I served the invincible Gustavus, unless it 
vas from tne cbance of a storm or victoryj or tbe fetching in 
some tovm or doorp, when a cavalier of fortune, who knows*^the 
usage of wars, seldom faileth to make some small profit.’ 

I begin rather to wonder,, sir, said Lord Mentieth, ‘that 
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you sliould have continued so long in tlic Swedisli service, tlian 
that you should have ultimatuly Anthdravni from it.’ 

‘Neither I should,’ answered the llittmaster 3 ‘but that 
great leiider, captain, and king, the Lion of the North, and the 
Bulwark of the Protestant Faith, had a way of winning battles, 
taking towns, overrumiing countries, and levjdng contributions 
whilk made his service irresistibl}'^ delectable to all true-bred 
cavaliers who follow the noble profession of arms. Simple as I 
ride here, my lord, I have myself commanded the whole stift of 
Dunklespiel on the Lower Bhine, occupying the Palsgrave’s 
palace, consuming his choice wines with ra)”' comrades, calling 
in contri\)utions, requisitions, and caduacs, and not failing to 
lick my fingers, as became a good cook. But truly all this 
glorj'- hastened to deca}' after our great master had been shot 
'with three . bullets on the field of Lutzen ; wherefore, finding 
that Fortune had changed sides, that the borrowings and lend- 
ings went on as before out of our pay, while the caduacs and 
casualties were all cut off, I e’en gave up my commission and 
took serNucewath Wallenstein in Walter Butler’s Irish regiment.’ 

‘And may I beg to know of you,’ said Lord Menteith, 
apparently interested in the adventures of this soldier of 
fortune, ‘ how you liked this change of masters 1 ’ 

‘ Iiuliffcrent well,’ said the Captain — ‘very iudifierent well. 
I cannot say that the Emperor paid much better than the 
• great Gustavus. For hard knocks, we had plenty of them. I 
was often obliged to run my head against my old acquaintances, 
the Swedish feathers, whilk your honour must conceive to be 
double-pointed stakes, .shod with iron at each end, and planted 
before the squad of pikes to prevent an onfall of the cavalry. 
The whilk Swedish feathers, although they look gay to the eye, 
resembling the shrubs or lesser trees of ane forest, as the puis- 
sant pike.s, arranged in battalia behind them, coivespond to the ' 
tall pines thereof, yet, nevertheless, are not altogether so soft 
to encounter - as the plumage of a goose. Howbeit, in despite 
of heavy blows and light pay, a cavalier of fortune may tlmve 
indifferently well in the Imperial service, in respect his private 
casualties are nothing so closely looked to as by the Swede 3 
and so that an officer did liis duty on the field, neither Wallen- 
stein nor Pappenheim, nor old TiUy before them, would likely 
listen to the objurgations of boors or burghers against any 
, commander or soldado by whom they chanced to be somewhat 
closely shorn. So that an experienced cavalier, kn owing how to 
lay, as our Scottish phrase runs, “ the head of the sow to the 
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tail of the grice,” might get out of the couijtr>^ the pay whilk 
lie could not obtain Ironi the Emperor/ 

‘ With a full hand, sir, doubtless, and ■with interest 1 ’ said 
Lord Menteith. 

‘ Indubitably, my lord,’ ansivered Dalgetty, composedly j 
‘ for it would he doubly disgraceful for any soldado of rank to 
have his name called in question for any petty delinquency/ 

‘ And pray, sir,’ continued Lord IMenteith, ‘ wliat made you 
leave so gainful a service V 

‘Why, truly, sir,’ answered the soldier, ‘an Irish cavalier, 
called O’Quilligan, being major of our regiment, and I ha\dng 
had words •with liim the night before respecting the worth and 
lirecedence of our several nations, it pleased him the next day 
to deliver liis orders to me with the point of bis batoon 
advanced and held aloof, instead of declining and trailing the 
same, as is the fashion from a courteous commanding officer 
towards his equal in rank, though, it may he, bis inferior in 
military grade. Upon this qimn-el, sir, we fought in private 
rencontre ; and as, in the perquisitions which followed, it pleased 
Walter Butler, our obe7'st, or colonel, to j^ve the lighter punish- 
ment to his countryman and the heavier to me, whereupon, 
ill-stomaching such partiality, I exchanged my commission for 
one under the Spaniard.’ 

‘ I hope you found yourself better off by the change ? ’ said 
Lord Menteith. 


‘In good sooth,’ answered the Rittmaster, ‘I had but little 
to complain of. The pay was somewhat regular, being furnished 
by the rich Flemings and Walloons of the Low Countr}’-. The 
quarters were excellent ; the good wheaten loaves of the Flem- 
ings were better than the provant rye-bread of the Swede, and 
Rhenish wine was more plenty -oith us than ever I saw the 
■ black beer of Rostock in Gustavus’s camp. Service there was 
none ; duty there was little, and that little Ave might do or 
leave undone at our pleasure ; an excellent retirernent for a 
cavalier someAyhat weary of field and leaguer, who had purchased 
Avith his blood, as much honour as might sen^e his turn and 
was desirous of a little ease and good living.’ ’ 

‘ And may I ask,; said Lord Menteith, ‘ Aiby you. Captain, 
being, as J suppose, m the situation you describe, retired frrom 
the Spamsh service also ? . 

‘You ^e to consider, my lord, that your Spaniard,’ replied 
Captain Dalgetty, is a person altogether unparalleled in his 
own. conceit, wherethrough he niaketh not fit account of such 
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foreign cavaliers of valour as are pleased to take service with 
him. And a galling thing it is to every honourable soldado to 
he put aside and postponed and obliged to jdeld preference to 
every puffing signor, who, were it the question which should 
first mount a breach at push of pike, might he apt to 3deld 
willing place to a Scottish cavalier. Moreover, sir, I was 
pricked in conscience respecting a matter of religion.’ 

‘I should not have thought, Captain Dalgett}'-,’ said the 
young nobleman, ‘ that an old soldier, who had changed service 
so often, would have been too scrupulous on that head.’ 

‘No more I am, my lord,’ said the Captain, ‘since I hold it 
to be the dutj’’ of the chaplain of the regiment to settle those 
matters for me and everj'^ other brave cavalier, inasmuch as he 
does nothing else that I Imow of for his pay and allowances. 
But this was a particular case, my lord, a msiis improvisus^ as 
I may say, in whilk I had no chaplain of my own persuasion to 
act as m)’’ adviser. I found, in short, that, although my being 
a Protestant might be winked at, in respect that I was a man 
of action, and had more experience than all the dons in our 
tertia put together, yet, when in garrison, it was expected I 
should go to mass with the regiment. Now, my lord, as a true 
Scottish man, and educated at the Marischal College of Aber- 
deen, I was bound to uphold the mass to be an act of blinded 
papistry and utter idolatry, whiUr I was altogether unwilling to 
homologate by my presence. True it is that I consulted on 
the point with a worthy countrjman of my own, one Father 
Fatsides, of the Scottish convent in Wurtzburg ’ 

‘And I hope,’ observed Lord Meuteith, ‘you obtained a clear 
opinion from this same ghostly father % ’ 

‘As clear as it could be,’ replied Captain Dalgetty, ‘con- 
sidering we had drmilc six flasks of Rhenish and about two 
mutchldns of Jcirscliemvasser. Father Fatsides informed me 
that, as nearly as he could judge for a heretic like myself, it 
signified not much whether I went to mass or not, seeing my 
eternal perdition was signed and sealed at any rate, in respect 
of my impenitent and obdlnate perseverance in my damnable 
heresy. Being discouraged by this response, I applied to a 
Dutch pastor of the Reformed Church, who told me he thought 
I might lawfully go to mass, in respect that the prophet per- 
mitted Naainan, a mighty man of valour, and an honourable 
cavalier of Sjnia, to follow his master into the house of Rimmon, 
a false god or idol to whom he had vowed sersdce, and to bow 
down when the king was leaning upon his hand. But neither was 
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this answer satisfactory to me, both because tlicre was an nnco 
difFerence between an anointed king of Syria and onr_ Spainsli 
colonel, whom I could have blown away like the peeling oi an 
iiigan, and chiefly because I could not find tlie^ thing was 
required of me b}'' any of the articles of war ; neitber was I 
proffered any consideration, either in jicrquisitc or paj', for the 
wrong I might'thereby do to jny conscience.’ 

‘ So you again changed your service ? ’ said Lord Menteith. 

‘In troth did I, my lord ; and, after trying for a short while 
,two or three other powers, I even took on for a time nith their 
Higb Mightinesses the States of Holland.’ 

‘ And how did their service jump vnth your humour V again 
demanded his companion. 

‘ 0 ! my lord,’ said the soldier, in a sort of enthusiasm, ‘their 
behaviour on pay-day might be a pattern to all Europe — no 
borrowings, no lendings, no offsets, no aiTcars — ; all balanced and 
paid like a banker’s book. . The quarters, tno, are excellent, 
and the allowances unchallengeable ; but then, sir, they are a 
preceese, scrupulous people, and "will allow nothing for pecca- 
dilloes. So that if a boor complains of a broken head, or a beer- 
seller of a broken can, or a daft wench does but squeak loud 
enough to be heard above her breath, a soldier of honour shall 
be dragged, not before his ovn court-martial, who .can best 
^ judge of and punish his demerits, but before a base mechanical 
burgomaster, who shall menace Mm with the rasi>house, the 
cord, and what not, as if he were one of their own meaUi 
amphibious, twenty-breeched boors. So, not being able to 
dwell longer among those ungrateful plebeians, who, although 
unable to defend themselves by their proper strength, will 
nevertheless allow the noble foreign cavalier who engages Artth 
them nothing beyond his dry wages, which no honourable spirit 
win put in competition with a liberal license and honourable 
countenance, I resolved to leave the service of the !Mynheers. 
And hearing at this time, to my^ exceeding' satisfaction, that 
there is something to be doing this summer in my way in tMs 
my dear native country, I am come hither, as they say, lilce a 
beggar to a bridal, in order to give my loving countrymen the 
. advantage of that experience which I have acquired in foreign 
parts. So your lordsMp has an outline of my brief story, 
excepting my deportment in those passages of action in the 
field, ^ in leaguers, storms, and onslaughts, wMlk would be 
winsome to narrate, and might, peradventure, better befit any 
other tongue than mine own.' 



CHAPTER III 


For pleas of right let statesmen vex their head, 

Battle ’s my business, and my guerdon bread; 

And, with the sworded Switzer, I can say, 

The best of causes is the best of pay, 

DoisNE., 

T he difficulty and narrowness of the road had by this 
time become such as to interrupt the conversation of 
the travellers, and Lord Menteith, reining back his 
horse, held a moment’s private conversation with his domestics. 
The Captain, who now led the van of the party, after about a 
quarter of a mile’s slow and toilsome advance up a broken and 
rugged ascent, emerged into an upland valley, to which a moun- 
tain stream acted as a drain, and afforded sufficient room upon 
its greens'ward banks for the travellers to pursue their journey 
in a more social manner. 

■ Lord Menteith accordingly resumed the conversation, which 
had been interrupted by the difficulties of the way. ‘ I should 
have thought,’ said he to Captain Dalgetty, ‘ that a cavalier of 
your honourable mark, who bath so long followed the valiant 
King of Sweden, and entertains such a suitable contempt for 
the base mechanical States of Holland, would not have hesitated 
to embrace the cause of King Charles in preference to that of 
the low-born, roundheaded, canting Imaves who are in rebellion 
against his authority ? ’ 

‘Ye speak reasonably, my lord,’ said Dalgetty, ‘and, cceteris 
paribus, I might be induced to see the matter in the same light. 
But, my lord, there is a southern proverb — “ Pine words butter 
no parsnips.” I have heard enough since I came here to satisfy 
me^ that a cavalier of honour is free to take any part in this 
civil embroilment whilk he may’^ find most convenient for his 
own peculiar. “ Loyalty ” is your password, my lord ; “ Liberty,” 
roars another chield from the other side of the strath; “The 
King,” shouts one war-eiy ; “ Tlie Parliament,” roars another ; 
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“ Montrose for ever,” cries Donald, waving his bonnet ; 
and Leven,” cries a south-country Saunders, vapounng with his 
hat and feather ; “ Figlit for the bishops,” a priest, with 
his govT.1 and rochet j “Stand stout for the Kirk,” cries a min- 
ister, in a Geneva cap and band — good watcliwords all — excel- 
lent watclwords, M^hilk cause is the best I cannot say. But 
sure am I that I have i’ought knee-deep in blood many a da}'’ for 
one that was ten degrees worse than the worst of them all.’ 

‘ And pray. Captain Dalgetty,’ said his lordship, ‘ since the 
pretensions of both parties seem to 3mu so equal, will you please 
to inform us by what circumstances your preference will be de- 
termined ? ’ 

‘Simply upon tw'o considerations, m}’’ lord,’ answered the 
soldier, ‘being, first, on rvlncli side my services w’ould be in 
most honourable request ; and, second!}'-, whilk is a corollary 
of the first, by whilk iiarty they are likely to be most gratefully 
requited. And, to deal plainly with you, my lord, my opinion 
at present doth on both points rather incline to the side of the 
Parliament.’ 

‘ Your reasons, if you please,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘ and per- 
haps I may be able to meet them with some others w'hich are 
more powerful.’ 

‘Sir, I shall be amenable to reason,’ said Caxitain Dalgetty, 

‘ supposing it addresses itself to my honour and my interest. 
Well, then, my lord, here is a sort of Highland host assembled, 
or expected to assemble, in these wild hills, in the King’s behalf 
Now, sir, you Imow the nature of our Highlanders. I will not 
deny them to be a people stout in body and valiant in heart, 
and courageous enough in their own wild way of fighting, 
which is as remote firom the usages and discipline of war as 
ever was that of the ancient Scythians or of the salvage 
Indians of j^erica that now is. They havena sae miclde as a 
German whistle or a drum to beat a march, an alarm, a charge, 
a retreat, a reveille, or the tattoo, or any other point of war ; 
and their damnable sldrlin’ pipes, whilk they themselves pre- 
tend to understand, are unintelligible to the ears of any cavaUero 
accustomed to civilised warfare. So that, were I undertaking 
to discipline such a breechless mob, it were impossible for me 
to be understood 5 and if I were understood, judge ye, my lord, 
what chance I had of being obeyed among a band of half 
salvages,, who are accustomed to pay to their own lairds and 
chiefs, allenarly, that respect and obedience whillc ou^ht to be 
paid to commissionate officers. If I were teaching them to form 
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battalia by extracting tbe square root, that is, by forming your 
square battalion of equal number of men of rank and file, 
corresponding to the square root of the iuU. number present, 
what return could 1 expect for communicating _ this golden 
secret of military tactic except it may be a dirk in my wame, 
on placing some M'Alister More, M'Shemei, or Capperfae in the 
flank or rear when he claimed to be in the v,an 1 Truly, well 
saith Holy Writ, “ If ye cast pearls before swine, they will turn 
again and rend ye.’” 

T believe, Anderson,’ said Lord IMenteith, looking back to 
one of his servants, for both vrere close behind him, ‘ you can 
assure this gentleman we shall have more occasion for experi- 
enced of&cers, and be more disposed to profit by their instruc- 
tions, than he seems to be aware of.’ 

‘With your honour’s perlnission,’ said Anderson, respectfully 
raising his cap, ‘when we are joined by the Irish infantry, who 
are expected, and who should be landed in the West Highlands 
before' now, we shall have need of good soldiers to discipline 
our levies.’ 

‘ And I should hire well, very well, to be employed in such 
service,’ said Dalgetty. ‘The Irish are pretty fellows — very' 
pretty fellows;^ I desire to see none better in the field. I 
once saw a brigade of Irish, at the taldng of Franlcfort upon 
• the Oder, stand to it with sword and pike until they beat off 
the blue and yellow Swedish brigades, esteemed as stout as 
any that fought under the immortal Gustavus. And although 
stout Hepburn, valiant Lumsdale, courageous Monro, with 
myself and other cavaliers, made entry elsewhere at point 
of pike, yet, had we all met with such opposition, we had 
returned with great loss and little profit. Wherefore these 
valiant Irishes, being all put to the sword, as is usual in such 
Cases, did nevertheless gain immortal praise and honour ; so 
that, for their sakes, I have always loved and honoured those 
of that nation next to my o^yn country of Scotland.’ 

• ‘A command of Irish,’ said Menteith, ‘I thinlr I could 
almost promise you, should you be disposed to embrace the 
royal cause.’ 

‘ And yet,’ said Captain Dalgetty, ‘ my second and greatest 
difficulty remains behind ; for, although I hold it a mean and 
sordid thing for a soldado to have nothing in his mouth but 
pay and gelt, like the base cuUions, the German lanzknechts, 
whoni I mentioned before j and although I will maintain it 
with my sword that honour is to be preferred before pay, iree 
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quarters, and arrears, yet, ex contrario, a soldier’s i)ay being the 
counteiq)art of bis engagement of service, it becomes a ivise and 
considerate cavalier to consider vliat remuneration be is to 
receive for bis service, and from vbat funds it is to be paid. 
And truly, my lord, from wbat I can see and bwir, tbo Conven- 
tion are tbe purse-masters. Tbe Higblanclers, indeed, may be 
Icept in bumour .by allowing them to steal <^ttle ; and lor tbe 
Irisbes, your lordsbip and •jmur noijle associates may, accord- 
ing to tbe practice of tbe ivars in sucb crises, pay tliem as 
seldom or as little as may suit your pleasure or convenience ; 
but tbe same mode of treatment doth not apply to a cavalier 
like me, vbo must Iceep up bis borses, servants, arms, and 
equijiage, and ivbo neitber can nor ivill go to warfare upon 
bis own ebarges.’ 

Anderson, tbe domestic wbo bad before spoken, now respect- 
fully addressed bis master. ‘I tbink, m3' lord,’ be said, ‘that, 
under 3’-our lordship’s favour, I could say sometbing to remove 
Captain Talgetty’s second objection also. He asks us where we 
are to collect our pay ; now, in m3' poor mind, tbe resources are 
as open to us as to tbe Covenanters. The}' tax tbe country 
according to tbeir pleasure, and dilapidate tbe estates^ of the 
King’s mends ; now, were we once in tbe Lowlands, with our 
Highlanders and our Irish at our backs, and our swords in our 
hands, we can find many a fat traitor ivbose ill-gotten wealth, 
shall fill our military chest and satisfy our soldieiy. Besides, 
confiscations will fall in thick ; and, in gi^^ng donations of for- 
feited lands to every adventurous cavalier wbo joins bis standard, 
tbe King will at once reward bis friends and punish bis enemies. 
In short, be that joins these Boundbead dogs may get some 
miserable pittance of pay ; be that joins our standard has a 
chance to be knight, lord, or earl, if luck serve him.’ 

‘ Have you ever served, my good fnend ? ’ said tbe Captain 
to tbe spokesman. 

‘ A little, sir, in these our domestic quarrels,’ answered tbe 
man, modestly, 

‘But never in Germany or tbe Low Countries?’ said 
Dalgetty. 


‘ I never bad the honour,’ answered Anderson. 

1 ‘Ijl^ofess,’ said Dalgett3', addressing Lord Menteitb, ‘ your 
lor Jbip s servant has a sensible, natural, pretty idea of militaiy 
matters ; somewhat irreOTlar, though, and smells a little too 

f ® lias bunted him. I 

will take the matter, however, into my consideration ’ 
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‘Do so, Captain,’ said Lord Menteitli; ‘you will have the 
night to thinlc of it, for Ave are now near the house Avhere I 
hope to ensure you a hospitable reception.’ 

‘ And that is what vill be very welcome,’ said the Captain, 
‘ for I have tasted no food since daybreak but a farl of oat-cake, 
which I divided with iny horse. So I have been fain to draw 
iny sword-belt three bores tighter for very extenuation, lest 
hunger and heaAy iron should make the gird slip.’ 



CHAPTER IV 


Once on a time, no inattei’ when 
Some glunimies met in a glen ; 

As deft and tight as ever wore 
A duvk, a targe, and a claymore, 

Short liose, and belted plaid or trews, 

In Uist, Lochaber, Skye, or Lewes, 

Or cover’d hard head with his bonnet ; 

Had you but known them, you would own it. 

ilESTOK. 

A HILL was now before the travellers, covered with an 
ancient forest of Scottish firs, the -topmost of which, 
flinging their scathed branches across the western 
horizon, gleamed ruddy in the setting sun. In the centre oi 
this wood rose the towers, or rather the chimneys, of the house, 
or castle, as it was called, destined for the end of their journey. 

As usual at that period, one or two high-ridged narrow 
buildings, intersecting and crossing each other, formed the coTips 
de logis. A projecting bartizan or tw’o, -with the addition of 
small turrets at the angles, much resembling pepper-boxes, had 
procured for Damlinvarach ^ the dignified appeUatiou of a castle. 
It was surrounded by a low courtyard waU, 'within w’hich were 
the usual ofiices. 

As the travellers approached more nearly, they discovered 
marks of recent additions to the defences of the place, which 
had been suggested, doubtless, by the insecurity of those 
troublesome times. Additional loopholes for musketry were 
struck out in difi'erent parts of the building and of its surround- 
ing wall. The -viindows had just been carefully secured by 
stanchions of iron, crossing each other athwart and end-long, 
, like the grates of a prison. ITie door of the courtyard was 
.shut ; and it was only after cautious challenge that one of its 
leaves was opened by two domestics, both strong Highlanders, 
and both und er arms, like Bitias and Pandarus in the jEmid, 

to represent ArCvoirlich Castle, on Loch Earn, Perthshire 
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ready to defend tlie entrance if aught hostile had ventured an 
intrusion. 

When the travellers were admitted into the court, they found 
additional preparations for defence. The walls were scaffolded 
for the use of firearms, and one or two of the small guns called 
sachers or falcons were mounted at the angles and flankiug 
turrets. 

More domestics, both in the Highland and Lowland dress, 
instantly rushed from the interior of the mansion, and some 
hastened to take the horses of the strangers, while others waited 
to marshal them a way iuto the dwelling-house. But Captain 
Balgetty refused the proffered assistance of those who mshed 
to relieve him of the charge of his horse. ‘ It is my customj, 
my friends, to see Gustavus — for so I have called him, after my 
inviucible master — accommodated myself 3 we are old friends 
and fellow-travellers, and, as I often need the use of his legs, I 
always lend him in my turn the service of my tongue to call 
for whatever he has occasion for ’ ; and accordiugly he strode 
into the stable after his steed without farther aijology. 

Neither Lord Menteith nor his attendants paid the same 
attention to their horses, hut, leaving them to the proffered 
care of the servants of the place, walked forward into the 
house, where a sort of dark vaulted vestibule displayed, among 
other miscellaneous articles, a huge barrel of '^openny ale, 
beside which were ranged two or three wooden queichs or 
bickers, ready, it would appear, for the service of whoever 
thought proper to employ them*. Lord Menteith applied him- 
self to the spigot, drank without ceremony, and then handed 
the stoup to Anderson, who followed his master’s example, hut 
not until he had flung out the drop of ale which remained, and 
shghtly rinsed the wooden cup. 

‘ What the deil, man,’ said an old Highland servant belonging 
to the family, ‘ can she no drink, after her ain master without 
washing the cup^ and spilling the ale, and he tamned to her ! ’ 

. ‘I was bred in France,’ answered Anderson, ‘where nobody 
drinks after another out of the same cup, unless it be after a 
young lady’ 

‘ The teil ’s in their nicety ! ’ said Donald ; ‘ and if the ale be 
gude, fat the waur is ’t that another man’s heard ’s been in the 
queich before yeV 

Anderson’s^ companion drank without observing the ceremony 
which had given Donald so much offence, and both of them 
followed their master into the low-arched stone hall, which was 
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the common rendezvous of a Highland family. A largo fire of 
peats in the huge chimney at the ujijier end shed a dim light 
through the apartment, and wis rendered necessary by the 
damp, by which, even during the Kurnmer, the ajiartinent was 
rendered uupomfortable. 'rwent}* or thirty targets, as many 
claymores, vith dirks, and plaids, and guns, both matchlock and 
hrelock, and long-bows, and cross-bows, and Lochaber axes, 
and coats of plate armour, and steel bonnets, and head-pieces, 
and the more ancient habergeons, or shirts of reticulated mail, 
with hood and sleeves corresponding to it, all hung in confusion 
about the walls, and would have formed a month's amusement 
to a member of a modern antiquarian society. But such tilings 
were too familiar to attract much observation on the part of 
the present spectators. 

there was a large clumsy oaken table, which the hasty 
hospitality of the domestic who had before spoken immediately 
spread with milk, butter, goat-milk cheese, a flagon of beer, 
f V^duebaugh, designed for the refrcsliment of Lord 

enteithj while an inferior servant made similar preparations 
at the bottom of the table for the benefit of his attendants. 

e space which intervened between them was, according to 
the manners of the times, sufficient distinction between master 
: though the fonner was, as in the present 

instance, of high rank. Meanwhile the guests stood by the fire 

fdiowlS4Ser r Andei-eon,’ said the former, ■ of our 

S''’’ '!f “11 be good that is 

some s^xt of feipW 1™* ”” 

Anderson,' said Lord Menteith : ‘ I think 
fe- Wood beiff -frliose appetite 

highest bidder, and to whose insaLhl! +?• fortune or the 
waim quarters we owe much of tbn+ J ;plunder and 

now turning our swords ao-piTiRf A ^ civil dissension which is 
o swords against our oivn bowels. I had scarce 
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patience "witli the hired gladiator, and yet could hardly hdp 
laughing at the extremity of his impudence.’ 

‘Your lordship will forgive me,’ said Anderson, ‘if I recom- 
mend to you, in the present circumstances, to conceal at least 
a part of this generous indication ; we cannot, unfortunately, 
do our work without the assistance of those who act on baser 
motives than our own. We cannot spare the assistance of such 
fellows as our friend the soldado. To use the canting phrase 
of the saints in the English Parliament, the sons of Zeruiah are 
still too many for us.’ 

‘ I must dissemble, then, as well as I can,’ said Lord Menteith, 
‘ as I have hitherto done, upon your hint. But I wish the feUow 
at the devil with all my heart.’ 

‘Ay, hut stiU you must remember, my lord,’ resumed 
Anderson, ‘that to cure the bite of a scorpion you must crush 
another scorpion on the wound. But stop, we shall be over- 
heard.’ * .. 

From a side door in the hall glided a Highlander mto the 
apartment, whose lofty stature and complete equipment,, as 
well as the eagle’s feather in his bonnet and the confidence of 
his demeanour, announced to be a person of superior rank. He 
waUced slowly up to the table, and made no answer to Lord 
Menteith, who, addressing him by the name of AUan, asked 
him how he did. 

, ‘Ye manna speak to her e’en now,’ whispered the old 
attendant. 

The tall Highlander, sinking down upon the empty settle 
next the fire, fixed his eyes upon the red embers and the huge 
heap of turf, and seemed buried in profound abstraction. His 
dark eyes and wild and enthusiastic features bore the air of one 
who, deeply impressed with his own subjects of meditation, pays 
little attention to exterior objects. An air of gloomy severity, 
the fi’uit perhaps of ascetic and solitary habits, might, in a Low- 
lander, have been ascribed to religious fanaticism ; but by that 
disease of the mind, then so common both in England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland, the Highlanders of this period were rarely 
infected. They had, however, their own peculiar superstitions, 
which overclouded the mind with thick-coming fancies as com- 
pletely as the Puritanism of their neighbours. 

‘His lordship’s honour,’ said the Highland servant, sideling 
up to Lord Menteith, and spealdng in a very low tone — ‘his 
lordship manna speak to Allan even now, for the cloud is upon 
his mind.’ 
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Lord Menteith nodded, and took no farther notice of the 

reserved mountaineer. . . . . 

‘Said I not,’ asked tlie latter, suddenly raising Ins stately 
person upriglit and looldng at the domestic — ‘ said I n<^ 
four were to come, and here stand hut three on the hall floor " 
‘In troth did ye say sae, Allan,’ said tlie old Highlander, 
‘and here’s the fourth man coming clinldng in at the yctt een 
now from the stable, for he ’s shelled like a partan, wi aim on 
hack and breast, haunch and shanks. And am I to set her. 
chair up near the Menteith’s, or down wi’ the honest gentlemen 
at the foot of the table ? ’ 

Lord Menteith himself answered the inquiry by pointing to a 
seat beside his own. 

‘And here she comes,’ said Donald, as Captain Dalgetty 
entered the hall ; ‘ and I hope gentlemens will all take bread 
and cheese, as we say in the glens, until better meat be ready : — 
until the Tiernach comes* back frae the hill wi’ the southern 
gentlefolk, and* then Dugald Cook will show himself wi’ his Idd 
and hill ‘venison.’ 

In the meantime, Captain Dalgetty had entered the apart- 
ment, and, walking^ up to the seat placed next Lord Menteith, 
was leaning on the back of it with Ids arms folded. Anderson 
and, his companion waited at . the bottom of the table, in a 
respectftd attitude, until they should receive permission to seat 
themselves ; while three or four Highlanders, under the direc- 
tion of old Donald, ran hither and thither to bring additional 
articles of food, or . stood still to give attendance upon the 
guests. , . 

. In the midst of these preparations Allan suddenly started 
up, and, snatching a lamp from the hand of an attendant, held 
it close to Dalgetty’s face, while he perused his features with 
the most heedful and grave attention. 

‘By my honour,’ said Dalgetty, half-displeased, as, mysteri- 
ously shaking his^ head, Allan gave up the scrutiny, ‘ I trow 
that lad and I will ken each other when we meet again.’ 

Meanwhile Allan strode to the bottom of the table, and 
having, by the aid of his lamp, subjected Anderson and his 
companion to the same investigation, stood a moment as if in 
deep reflection; then, touching his forehead, suddenly seized 
Anderson by the a/nn, and, before he could offer any effectual 
resistance, half-led and half-dragged him to the vacant seat at 
the upper end, and having made a mute intimation that he 
should there place himself, he hurried the soldado with the 
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same imceremomoiis precipitation to the bottom of the table. 
The Captain, exceedingly iucen-sed at this freedom, endaavoured 
to shake Allan from him vrith violence ; hut, powerful as he 
was, he proved in the struggle inferior to the gigantic moun- 
taineer, who threw him off wth such violence that, after reeling 
a few paces, he fell at full length, and the vaulted hall rang 
uitli the clash of his annour. When he arose, his fii'st action 
Avas to draw his sword and to fly^ at Allan, who, with folded 
arms, seemed to await his onset with the most scornful indif- 
ference. Lord Hlenteith and his attendants interposed to pre- 
serve peace, while the Highlanders, snatching weapons from 
the wall, seemed prompt to increase the broil. 

‘ He is mad,’ whispered Lord Menteith — ‘he is perfectly 
mad; there is no purpose in quarrelling with him.' 

‘ If your lord.ship is assured that lie is non compos mentis,' 
said Captain Dalgetty, ‘ the whilk his breeding and behaviour 
seem to testify, the matter must end here, seeing that a 
madman can neither give an affront nor render honpurable 
satisfaction. But, by my saul, if I had my provant and a 
bottle of Rhenish under my belt, I should have stood other- 
ways up to him. And yet it ’s a pity he should be sae weak 
in the intellectuals, being a strong proper man of body, fit to 
handle pilce, morgenstern,^ or any other military implement 
whatsoever.’ 

Peace Avas thus restored, and the party seated themselves 
agreeably to their former arrangement, vdth which Allan, Avho 
had now returned to his settle by the fire, and seemed once 
more immersed in meditation, did not again interfere. Lord 
Menteith, addressing the principal domestic, hastened to start 
some theme of conversation which might obliterate aU recollec- 
tion of the fray that had taken place. ‘ The Laird is at the 
hill then, Donald, I understand, and some English strangers 
with him 1 ’ 

‘ At the hill he is, an it like your honour, and two Saxon 
calabaleros are Avith him, sure enough ; and that is Sir Miles 
Musgrave and Christopher Hall, both from the Oumraik, as I 
think they call their coimtry.’ 

‘ Hall and Musgrave % ’ said Lord Menteith, looldng at his 
■ attendants, ‘the very men that we Avished to see.’ 

‘ Troth,’ said Donald, ‘ an’ I wish I had never seen them 
between the een, for they’re come to berry us out o’ house 
and ha’;’ 

^ See Note 1. 

. YOL. T — 12 
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‘ Why, Donald,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘ you did not use to be 
so churlish of your beef and ale ; southland though they be, 
they ’ll scarce eat up all the cattle that ’s going on the castle 

mains.’ , 

‘ TeE care an they did,’ said Donald, ‘ an that were the 
warst o’t, for we have a wheen canny trewsmen here that 
wadna let us want if there was a horned beast atween this 
and PertL But this is a warse job: it’s nae less than a 
wager.’ _ ^ . 

‘ A wager 1 ’ repeated Lord Menteith, with some surpnse. ^ 
‘Troth,’ continued Donald, to the full as eager to tell his 
news as Lord Menteith ivas curious to hear them, ‘as your 
lordship is a friend and kinsman o’ the house, an’ as ye ’ll hear 
eneugh o’t in less than an hour, I may as iveel tell ye mysell. 
Ye saU be pleased then to know that, when our Laird was up 
in England, where he gangs oftener than his friends can wish, 
he was biding at the house o’ this Sir Miles Musgrave, an’ there 
was putten on the table six candlesticlcs, that they tell me were 
twice as muckle as the candlesticks in Dunblane kirk, and 
neither aim, brass, nor tin, but a’ solid silver, nae less — up wi 
their English pride, has sae muclde, and kens sae little how to 
guide it ! Sae they began to jeer the Laird, that he saw nae 
sic graith in his ain poor country ; and the Laird, scorning to 
hae his country put down without a word for its credit, swore, 
like a gude Scotsman, that he had mair candlesticks, and better 
candlesticks, in his ain castle at hame, than were ever lighted 
in a hall in Cumberland, an Cumberland be the name o’ the 
country.’ 

‘That was patriotically said,’ observed Lord Menteith. 

‘Fary true,’ said Donald; ‘but her honour had better hae 
hauden her tongue for, if ye say ony thing amang the Saxons 
that’s a wee by ordinar, they clinic ye down for a wager as fast 
as a Lowland smith would hammer shoon on a Highland shelty. 
An’ so the Laird behoved either to gae back o’ his word or 
wager twa bunder merles ; and so he e’en took the wager, 
rather than be shamed wi’ the like o’ them. And 'now he ’s like 
to get it to pay, and I ’m thinlcing that ’s what makes him sae 
swear to come hame at e’en.’ 

Indeed, said Lord Menteith, ‘ from my idea of your family 
plate, Donald, your master is certain to lose such a wager.’ 

honour may swear that; an’ where he’s to get the 
siller I kenna, although he borrowed out o’ twenty purses. I 
advisod liim to pit tlie twa Saxon gcntlomen and tlieir sorvants 
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caimily into tlie pit o’ the tower till they gae up the bargain o’ 
free gude-will, hut the Laird winna hear reason.’ 

Allan here started up, strode forward, and interrupted: the 
conversation, saying to the domestic in a voice like, thunder, 
‘ And how dared you to give my brother such dishonourable 
advice 1 or how dare you to say he will lose this or any other 
wager which it is his pleasure to lay ? ’ 

‘ Troth, Allan M‘Aulay,’ answered the old man, ‘ it ’s no for 
my father’s son to gaiusay what your father’s son thinks fit to 
say, an’ so the Laird may no doubt win his wager. A’ that I 
ken against it is, that the teil a candlestick, or ony thing like 
it, is in the house, except the auld aim branches that hae been 
here since Laird Kenneth’s time, and the tin sconces that your 
father garr’d be made by auld WiUie Winkie the tinlder, mair 
be token that deil an unce of siller plate is about the house at 
a’, forbye the lady’s auld posset dish, that wants the coyer and 
ane o’ the lugs.’ 

‘Peace, old man'.’ said Allan, fiercely; ‘and do you, 
gentlemen, if your refection is finished, leave this apartment 
clear ; I must prepare it for the reception of these southeni 
guests.’ ■ 

. ‘ Come away,’ said the domestic, pulling Lord Menteith by 
the sleeve; ‘his hour is on him,’ said he, looldng towards 
Allan, ‘ and he will not be controlled.’ 

They left the hall accordingly. Lord Menteith and the Cap- 
tain being ushered one way by old Donald, and the two attend- 
ants conducted elsewhere by another Higlilander. The former 
had scarcely reached a sort of withdrawing apartment ere they 
were joined by the lord of the mansion, Angus M‘Aulay by 
name, and his English guests. Great joy was expressed by all 
parties, for Lord Menteith and the English gentlemen were well 
Icnown to each other; and on Lord Menteith’s introduction 
Captain Dalgetty was well received by the Laird. But, after 
the first burst of hospitable congratulation was over. Lord 
Menteith could observe that there was a shade of sadness on 
the brow of his Highland friend. 

‘ You must have heard,’ said Sir Christopher HaU, ‘ that our 
fine undertaldng in Cumberland is all blown up. The militia 
would not march uito Scotland, and your prick-ear’d Cove- 
nanters have been too hard for our friends in the southern 
shires. iVnd so, understanding there is some stirring work here, 
Musgrave and I, rather than sit idle at home, are come to have 
a campaign among your kilts and plaids.' 
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‘ I liope you have brought arms, men, and money with you, - 
said Lord Menteith, smiling. 

‘Only some dozen or two of troopers, whom we left at the 
last Lowland village,’ said hlusgrave, ‘ and trouble enough we 
had to get them so far.’ 

‘ As for money,’ said his companion, ‘ we expect a small 
supply from our friend and host here.’ 

ITie Laird now, colouring highly, took Menteith a little 
apart, and expressed to him his regi’ct that he had fallen into a 
foolish blunder. 

‘I heard it from Donald,’ said Lord Menteith, scarce able to 
suppress a smile. 

‘Devil take that old man,’ said M'Aulay, ‘he would teU 
everything, were it to cost one’s life ; but it’s no jesting matter 
to you neither, ray lord, for I reckon on your friendly and 
fraternal benevolence, as a near kinsman of our house, to help 
me out with the money due to these pock-puddings ; or else, 
to be plain M’ ye, the ded a M'Aulay will there be at the mus- 
ter, for curse me if I do not turn Covenanter rather than face 
these fellows without paying them 5 and, at the best, I shall be 
ill enough ofl^ getting both the skaith and the scorn.’ 

‘You may suppose, cousin,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘I am not 
too well equipt just now ; but you may be assured I shall en- 
deavour to help you as well as I can, for the sake of old Idndred, 
neighbourhood and alliance-’ 

‘ Thank ye — ; thank ye — thank ye,’ reiterated M‘Aulay ; 
‘ and, as they are to spend the money in the Bang’s service, 
what signifies whether you, they, or I pay it? we are a’ one 
man’s bairns, I hope? But you must help me out too -with 
some reasonable excuse, or . else I shall be for taking to Andrew 
Ferrara ; for I like not to. he treated like a liar or a braggart at 
my own board-end, when, God Imows, I only meant to support 
my honour and that of my family and country.’ 

Donald, as they were speaking, entered Mth rather a hlyther 
face than he might have been expected to wear, considering the 
impending fate of his master’s purse and credit. ‘ Gentlemens, 
her dinner is ready, and her candles are lighted too’ said 
Donald, with a strong guttural emphasis on the last clause of 
his speech- 

_ ‘ What the devil can he mean ? ’ said Musgrave, looking to 
Ins countryman. . 

Lord Menteith put the same question with his eyes to the 
Laird, which M‘Aulay answered by shaking his heaA • 
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A short dispute about precedence somewhat delayed their 
lea^^ng the apartment. Lord IMenteith insisted upon yielding 
up that wliich belonged to his rank, on consideration of his 
being in his o^^l countrj", and of his near connexion nith the 
family in which they found themselves. The two English 
strangers, therefore, were first ushered into the hall, where an 
unexi)ected display awaited them. The large oaken table was 
spread with substantial joints of meat, and seats were placed 
in order for the guests. Behind exery seat stood a gigantic 
Highlander, completely dressed and armed after the fashion of 
his country, holding in his right* hand his drawn sword with 
the point turned do^vnwa^ds, and in the left a blazing torch 
made of the bog-pine. This wood, found in the morasses, is so 
full of turpentine that, when sjfiit and dried, it is frequently 
used in the Highlands instead of candles. The unexjjected 
and somewhat startling ax^parition was seen by the red glare of 
the torches, which displayed the wild features, unusual dress, 
and glittering arms of those who bore them, while the smoke, 
eddying up to the roof of the hall, over-canopied them with a 
volume of vapour. Ere the strangers had recovered from their 
surprise, Allan stept forward and, pointing nith his sheathed 
broadsword to the torch-hearers, said, in a deep and stem tone 
of voice, ‘ Behold, gentlemen cavaliers, the chandeliers of my 
brother’s house, the ancient fashion of our ancient name. Hot 
one of these men knows any law but their Chiefs command. 
Would you dare to compare to them in value the richest ore 
that ever was dug out of the mine 1 How say you, cavaliers 1 
is your wager won or lost 1 ’ 

‘ Lost, lost,’ said Musgrave, gaily ; ‘ my own silver candle- 
sticks are all melted and riding on horseback by this time, and 
I wish the fellows that enlisted were half as tmsty as these. 
Here, sir,’ he added to the Chief, ‘ is your money ; it impairs 
Hall’s finances and mine somewhat, but debts of honour must 
be settled.’ 

‘ My father’s curse ujjon my father’s son,’ said Allan, in- 
terrupting him, ‘ if he receive from you one penn 3 »^ ! It is 
enough that 3 mu claim no right to exact from him what is his 
own.’ 

Lord Menteith eagerly supported Allan’s opinion, and the 
elder M'Aulay readily joined, declaring the whole to be a fool’s 
business, and not Avorth speaking more about. The English- 
men, after some courteous opposition, were persuaded to regard 
the whole as a joke. 
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‘And now, Allan,’ said the Laird, ‘please to remove your 
candles ; for, since the Saxon gentlemen have seen them, they 
will eat their dinner as comfortably by the light of the old tin 
sconces, without scomfishing them with so much smoke.’ 

Accordingly, at a sign from Allan, the living chandeliers, 
recovering their broadswords and holding the point erect, 
marched out of the hall and left the guests to enjoy their 
refreshment.^ 


^ Such a bet as that mentioned in the text i.s said to have been taken by 
MacDonald of Keppoch, who extricated himself in the manner here narrated. 



CHAPTER V 


Thareljy so fp.ai'Iesse and so fell he ^ow, 

That his own syre and xnaister of his gniso 
Did often tremble at his horrid view ; 

And oft for dread of hurt would him advise, 

The angrj' bcastes not rashly to despise, 

Nor too liiuch to jirovoke ; for ho would leame 
The lyon stoup to him in lowly wise, 

(A lesson hard), and make the libbard sterne 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did earne. 

Spenser. 

N otwithstanding the proverWal epicurism of the 
English — proverbial, that is to say, in Scotland at 
the x^eriod — the English msitors made no figure what- 
ever at the entertainment compared with the portentous voracity 
of Captain Dalgetty, although that gallant soldier had already 
displayed much steadiness and pertinacity in his attack upon 
the lighter refreshment set before them at their entrance hy 
way of forlorn hope. He spoke to no one during the time of 
his meal ; and it was not until the victuals were nearly with- 
drawn firora the table that he gratified the rest of the company, 
who had watched him with some surprise, with an account of 
the reasons why he ate so very fast and so very long. 

‘ The former quality,’ he said, ‘ he had acquired while he 
filled a place at the bursar’s table at the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen j when,’ said he, ‘if you did not move your jaws as 
fast as a pair of castanets, you were very unlikely to get any- 
thing. to put between them. And as for the quantity of my 
food, be it known to this honourable company,’ continued the 
Captain, ‘that it’s the duty of every commander of a fortress, 
on all occasions which oifer, to secure as much munition and 
vivers as their magazines can possibly hold, not Icnowing when 
they may have to sustain a siege or a blockade ; upon which 
principle, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ when a cavalier finds that prov- 
ant is good and abundant, he will, in my estimation, do wisely 
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to victual himself for at least three days, as there is no knowing 
when he may come by another meal/ ^ , r v- 

The Laird expressed his acquiescence in the prudence of this 
principle, and recommended to the veteran to add a tass of - 
brand}’" and a flagon of claret to the substantial profusions he 
had already laid in, to which iirojiosal the Captain readily 
agreed. _ - 

When dinner "was removed and the servants had w^thd^a^vn, 
excepting the Laird’s page or henchman, who remained in^ the 
apartment to call for or bring whatever was wanted, or, in a 
word, to answer the purposes of a modem bell-wire, the con- 
versation began to turn upon politics and the state of the 
country ; and Lord Menteith inquired anxiously and particularly 
what clans were expected to join the proposed muster of the 
King’s friends. 

‘ That depends much, my lord, on the person who lifts the 
banner,’ said the Laird ; ‘ for you know we Highlanders, when 
a few clans are assembled, are not easily commanded by one of 
our own Chiefs, or, to say the truth, by any other body. We 
have heard a rumour, indeed, that CoDdtto — that is, young 
CoUdtto, or Alaster M‘I)onnell— is come over the kyle from 
Ireland with a body of the Earl of Antrim’s people, and that 
they had got as far as Aidnamurchan. They might have been 
here before now, but I suppose they loitered to plunder the 
country as they came along.’ 

‘Will ColMtto not serve you for a leader, then? ’ said Lord 
Menteith. 

‘ Colldtto 1 ’ said Allan M‘Aulay, scornfully ; ‘ who talks of 
CoUdtto? There lives but one man whom we wiU foUow, and 
that is Montrose,’ 

‘But Montrose, sir,’ said Sir Christopher HaU, ‘has not been 
h^rd of since our ineffectual attempt to rise in the north of 
England, It is thought he has returned to the King at Oxford 
for farther instructions.’ 


‘ Pbetumed 1 ’ said Allan, with a scornful laugh ; ‘ I could teU 
ye, but it is not worth my while ; ye wUl know soon enough.’ 

‘By my honour, Allan,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘you will weary 
out your fldends mth this intolerable, froward, and suUen 
humour. But I know the reason,’ added he, laughinff • ‘ you 

have not seen Annot Lyle to-day.’ 

t Tm TT ^ _ 


j IV hom did you say I had not seen % ’ said Allan, sternly 
LoidMent^th minstrelsy,’ said 
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‘170111(1 to God I were never tc) see lier again,’ said Allan, 
sighing, ‘ on condition the same weird Avere laid on you ! ’ 

‘ And wliy on me ? ’ said Lord Meuteith, carelessly. 

‘Be(?ause,’ said Allan, ‘it is Avritten on jmur forehead that 
yon are to he the ruin of each other.’ So saying, he rose up 
and left the room. 

‘ Has he heen long in this way 1 ’ asked Lord Menteith, 
addressing his brother. 

‘About three- daj's,’ answered Angus; ‘the lit is -weU-nigb 
over, he will he better to-morrow. But come, gentlemen, don’t 
let the tappit-hen scraugh to he emptied. The King’s health — 
King Charles’s health 1 and may the Covenanting dog that 
refiises it go to Heaven by the road of the Grassmarket ! ’ 

The health was (]^uicldy pledged, and as fast succeeded by 
another and another and anotlier, all ^ of a party cast, and 
enforced in an earnest manner. Captain Dalgetty, however, 
thought it necessar}’- to enter a protest. 

‘ Gentlemen cavaliers,’ he said, ‘ I drink these healths, 2 }rimo, 
both out of respect to this honourable and hospitable roof-tree, 
and, seciindo, because I hold it not good to be preceese in such 
matters, inter 2 '>ocula ; but I protest, agreeable to the warran- 
dice granted by this honourable lord, that it shall be free to 
me, notwithstanding my present complaisance, to take service 
with the Covenantei-s^ to-moiTOW, pro-riding I shall be so 
minded.’ 

M'Aulay and his English guests stared at this declaration, 
which would have certainly bred new disturbance if Lor(i 
Menteith had not -taken up the affair and explained the circum- 
stances and conditions. ‘ I trust,’ he concluded, ‘ we shall he 
able to secure Captain Dalgetty’s assistance to our own party.’ 

‘ And if not,’ said the Laud, ‘ 1 protest, as the Captain says, 
that nothing that has passed tliis evening, not even his having 
eaten my bread and salt, and pledged me in brandy, Bourdeaux, 
or usquebaugh, shall prejudice my cleaving him to the neck- 
hone.’ 

‘ You shall he heartily welcome,’ said the Captain, ‘ providing 
my sword cannot keep my head, which it has done in worse 
dangers than your feud is likely to make for me.’ 

Here Lord Menteith again interposed, and the concord of 
the company being with no small difficulty restored, was 
cemented by some deep carouses. Lord Menteith, however, 
contrived to break up the party earlier than was the usage of 
the castle, under pretence of fatigue and indisposition. This 
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was somewhat to the disappointment of the valiant Captain, 
who, among other habits acquired^ in the Low Countries, had 
acquired both a disposition to drink and a capacity to bear 
an exorbitant quantity of strong liquors. 

Their landlord ushered them in person to^ a sort of sleeping 
gallery, in which there was a four-post bed, with tartan curtains, 
and a number of cribs, or long hampers, placed along the wall, 
three of which, well stuffed with blooming heather, were 
prepared for the reception of guests. 

‘I need not tell your lordship,’ said M‘Aulay to Lord 
Menteith, a little apart, ‘our Highland mode of quartering;' 
only that, not liking you should sleep in the room alone with 
this German landlouper, I have caused your servants’ beds to 
be made here in the gallery. By G — d, my lord, these are 
times when men go to bed with a throat hale and sound as 
ever swallowed brandy, and before next morning it may be 
gaping like an oyster-shell.’ 

Lord Menteith thanked him sincerely, saying, ‘It was just 
the arrangement he would have requested ; for, although- he 
had not the least apprehension of violence from Captain 
Lalgetty, yet Anderson was a better kind of person, a sort 
of gentleman, whom he always liked to have near his person.’ 

‘ I have not seen this Anderson,’ said M‘Aulay ; ‘ did you 
hire him in England ? ’ 

‘ I did so,’ said Lord Menteith ; ‘ you will see the man to- 
morrow ; in the meantime I wish you good-night.’ 

His host left the apartment after the evening salutation, 
and was about to pay the same compliment to Captain Dalgetty, 
but, observing him deeply engaged in the discussion of a huge 
pitcher filled with brandy posset, he thought it a pity to disturb 
him in so laudable an employment, and took his leave without 
farther ceremony. 

Lord Menteith s two attendants entered the apartment 
almost immediately after his departure. The good Captain, 
who was now somewhat encumbered ydth his good cheer, began 
to find the undoing of the clasps of his armour a task somewhat 
difficult and addressed Anderson in these words, interrupted 
. ^ a .slight hiccup — Aiderson, my good friend, you may read 
111 >..cnpture that he "that putteth off his armour should not 
boast himself like he that putteth it on. I believe that is not 
the right vord of command ; but the plain truth of it is, I am 
hke to sleep in my cor.slct, like many an honest feUow that 
never waked again, unless you unloose this buckle.’ 
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‘ Undo Ins armour, Sibbald,' said Anderson to tbe other 
servant, 

‘ Bj' St. Andrew ’ ’ exclaimed the Captain, turning round in 
grciit astonisbment, ‘licre ’s a common fellow, a stipendiary 
with four pounds a-ycar and a livery cloak, thinks himself too 
good to .serve Bitlmastcr Dngald lialgetty of Brumthwacket, 
who has studied humanity at the IMarisehtd College of Aber- 
deen, and served half the princes of Buvope ! ‘ 

‘ Captain Dalgctty,’ said Lord Mcnteith, whose lot it was to 
stand peacemaker throughout the evening, ‘please to under- 
stand that Anderson waits upon no one l>ut myself ; hut I m'll 
lielp Sibbald to undoyonr corslet with ninch pleasure.’ 

‘Too much tTouhle for you, my lord,’ said Dalgetty; ‘and 
vet it would do you no harm to pnictisc Iiow a handsome 
harness is put on and put olT. I can step. in and out of mine 
like a glove ; only to-night, although not elmus, I am, in the 
classic ])hrase, civo cihoque grnmius' 

By this time he was nnshellcd, and stood before the fire 
musing with a face of drunken wisdom on the events of the 
evening. What seemed chiefly to interest him was the char- 
acter of Allan i\I‘Aulay. ‘To come over the Englishmen so 
cleverly with his Highland tOTch-bcarers — eight bare-breeched 
Pvories for six silver candlesticks 1 it was a masterpiece — a tour 
de jyassr — it was perfect legerdemain; and to be a madman 
after all! I doubt greatty, my lord (shaking liis head), that 
1 must allow him, norivithstanding his relationship to 3 ’ 0 ur‘ 
lordship, the privileges of a rational person, and either batoon 
him sulflciently to expiate the ^’iolence offered to mj’^ person, or 
else bring it to a matter of mortal arhitrement, as hecometh an 
insulted cavalier,’ 

‘If you care to hear a long story,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘at 
this time of night, I can tell jmu how the circumstances of 
Allan’s birth account so well for his singular character as to 
X)ut such satisfaction entirety out of the question.’ 

‘ A long story, my lord,’ said Captain Dalgetty, ‘ is, next to 
a good evening draught and a warm nightcap, the best shoeing- 
hom for drawing on a sound sleep. And, since your lordship is 
pleased to take the trouble to tell it, I shall rest your patient 
and obliged auditor.’ 

‘ Anderson,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘ and you, Sihhald, are dying 
to hear, I suppose, of this strange man too ; and I believe I must 
indulge your curiosity, that you may Icnow how to behave to 
him in time of need. You had better step to the fire then.’ 
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Having thus asseniLled an audience about him, Lord Mem 
teith sat down upon the edge of the four-post hod, wJiilc 
Captain Dalgett}’’, wiping the relics of the ^ posset froni liis 
beard and inushichios, and repeating tlie first voi'se 
Lutheran psalm, Alle (juicr Gehicr lohen den Jlcrrn, etc., rolled 
himself into one of the places of repo.se, and, thrusting his 
shook pate from between the blankets, listened to Lord Jilen- 
teith’s relation in a most luxurious state, between sleeping and 
waking. 

‘The father,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘of the two brothers, 
Angus and Allan M‘Aulay, was a gentleman of consideration 
and family, being the chief of a Highland clan, of good account, 
though not numerous ; his lady, the mother of these young 
men, was a gentlewoman of good family, if I may be pennitted 
to say so of one nearly connected with my omi. Her brother, 
an honourable and spirited 3’’0iing man, obtained from James 
VI. a grant of fore.strj'- and other xirivileges over -a royal chase 
adjacent to this castle ; and, in exercising and defending these 
rights, he was so unfortunate as to involve himself in a quarrel 
Avith some of our Highland freebooters or caterans, of whom I 
think. Captain Lalgetty, you must have heard.’ 

‘And that I have,’ said the Captain, exerting himself to 
answer the appeal. ‘Before I left the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen, Lugald Garr "was xdajdng the devil in the Garioch, 
and the Farquharsons on Dee-side, and the Clan Chattan on 
the Gordons’ lands, and the Grants and Camerons in hloray- 
land. And since that I have seen the Cravats and Pan- 
dours in Pannonia and Transylvania, and the Cossacks from 
the Polish frontier, and robbers, banditti, and barbarians of all 
countries besides, so that I have a distinct idea of your broken 
Highlandmen.’ 

‘ The clan,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘ with whom the maternal 
uncle of the M'Aulays had been placed in feud was a small 
sept of banditti,, called, from their houseless state and their 
incessantly wandering among the mountains and glens, the 
Children of the .Mist, They are a fierce and hardy people, with 
all the irritability and wild and vengeful passions proper to ' 
men who have never known the restraint of civilised society. 
A party of them lay in wait for the unfortunate warden of the 
forest, surprised him while hunting alone and unattended, and 
•slew him -with every circumstance of inventive cruelty They 
cut off Ins head, and resolved, in a bravado, to exhibit it at the 
castle of his brother-in-law. The Laird was absent, and the 
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lady reluctantly received as guests men against whom, per- 
haps, §he was afraid, to shut her gates. Refreshments were 
placed before the Children of the Mist, who took an opportunity 
to take the head of their rdctim fr*om the plaid in which it was 
wrapt, placed it on the table, put a piece of bread between the 
lifeless jaws, bidding them do their office now, smce many a 
good meal they had eaten at that table. The lad}^ who had 
been absent for some household purpose, entered at this 
moment, and, upon beholding her brother’s head, fled like an 
arrow out of the house into the woods, uttering shriek upon 
shriek The ruffians, satisfied with this savage triumph, with- 
drew. The terrified menials, after overcoming the alarm to 
which they had been subjected, sought their unfortunate 
mistress in every direction, but she was nowhere to be found. 
The miserable husband returned next day, and, with the assist- 
ance of his people, undertook a more anxious and distant 
search, but to equally little purpose. It was believed univer- 
sally that, in the ecstasy of her terror, she must either have 
thrown herself over one of the numerous precipices which over- 
hang the river or into a deep lake about a mile from the castle. 
Her loss was the more lamented as she was six months advanced 
in her pregnancy j Angus M‘Aulay, her eldest son, having been 
born about eighteen months before. But I tire you. Captain 
Dalgetty, and you seem mclined to sleep.’ 

‘By no means,’ answered the soldier; ‘I am no whit som- 
nolent. I always hear best with my eyes shut ; it is a fashion 
I learned when I stood sentinel.’ 

. ‘ And_ I daresay,’ said Lord Menteith, aside to Anderson, 
‘ the weight of the halberd of the sergeant of the rounds often 
made him open them.’ 

Being apparently, however, in the humour of story-teUing, 
the young nobleman went on, addressing himself chiefly to his 
servants, without minding the slumbering veteran. 

‘ Every, baron in the countr}^,’ said he, ‘ now swore revenge 
for this dreadful crime. They took arms with the relations and 
brother-in-law of the murdered person, and the Children of the 
Mist were hunted down, I believe, with as little mercy as they 
had . themselves manifested. Seventeen heads, the bloody 
trophies of their vengeance, were distributed among the allies, 
and fed the crows upon the gates of their castles. The sur- 
vivors sought out more distant wildernesses, to which they 
retreated.’ 

‘To your right hand, counter-march and retreat to your 
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former ground,’ said Captain Dalgetty, the military phrase 
having produced the ‘correspondent word of coinmaiid: and 
then, starting up, professed he had been profoundly attentive 
to everj^ word that laid been spolcen. _ 

‘It is the custom in summer,’ said Lord IMcnteith, without 
attending to his apology, ‘ te send the cows to the upland pas- 
tures to have the benefit of the grass ; and the maids of the 
village and of the family go there to milk them in the luorning 
and evening. While thus employed, the females of this family, 
to their great teri’or, perceived that their motions were watched 
at a distance by a pale, thin, meagre figure, beiiring a strong 
resemblance to their deceased mistress, and jiassing, of course, 
for her apparition. l^Hien some of the boldest resolved to 
approach this faded form, it fled trom them into the woods 'v^’ith 
a wild shriek. The husband, informed of this circumstance, 
came uji to the glen with some attendants, and took his 
measures so well as to intercept the retreat of the unhappy 
fugitive, and to secure the xierson of his unfortunate lad}’’, 
though her intellect proved to be totally deranged.. How she 
supported herself during her wandering in the woods could not 
he Imoivn ; some sujiposed she lived upon roots and wild berries, 
with which the woods at that season abounded, but the gimter 
part of the vulgar were satisfied that .she must have subsisted 
upon the milk of the wild doe.s, or been nourished by the fairies, 
or supported in some manner equally marvellous. Her reap- 
pearance was more easily accounted for. She had seen from 
the thicket the milking of the cows, to sujierintend which had 
been her favourite domestic emplojunent, and the habit had 
prevailed even in her deranged state of mind. 

‘ In due season the unfortunate lady was delivered of a boy, 
who not only showed no appearance of having suffered from 
his mother’s calamities, but appeared to be an infant of un- 
common health and strength. The unhappy mother after, her 
confinement recovered her reason — at least in a great measure 
— but never her health and .spirits. Allan was her. only joy. 
Her attention to him was unremitting ; and unquestionably 
she must have impressed upon his early mind .many of those 
superstitious ideas to which his moody and enthusiastic temper 
gave so ready a reception. She died when he was about ten 
years old. Her last words were spoken to him in private ; but 
there is little doubt that they conveyed an injunction of venge- 
ance upon the Children of the Mist, with which he has since 
amply complied. 
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‘Vroni tins \noment. i\\G. habits of Allan M‘A\ila3' ^vc^•c 
totally chuTiged. He had hitherto been his iiiother's constant 
companion, listening to her dreams and repeating his own, and 
feeding his imagination, which, jirobably from the circum- 
stances preceding his birth, was constitutionally deranged, 
with all the wild and terrible supci-stitions so common to the 
mountaineers, to which his unfortunate mother had become 
much addicted since her brother’s death. By living in this 
maimer, the hoy had gotten a timid, wild, startled loolc, loved 
to seeh ont solitary places in the woods, and was never so 
much terrified as hy the ap]ir(uich of children of the same age. 
I remember, although some years younger, lieiug brought up 
here by my father upon a visit, nor can I forget the astonish- 
ment with Avhich I s<iw this infant hermit shun ever}’^ attempt 
I made to engage him in the sports natural to our age. I can 
remember his father bewailing his disiiosition to mine, and 
alleging, at the siimc time, that it was impossible for him to 
fake from his wife the company of the boy, as he seemed to be 
tliB only consolation that remained to her in this- world, and as 
the aransement which Allan’.s society afforded her seemed to 
prevent the recurrence, at least in its full force, of that fearful 
malady by which she had been visited. But, after the death 
of his mother, the habits and manners of the ho}' seemed at 
once to change. It is true he remained as thoughtful and 
serious as before; and long fits of silence and abstraction 
showed plainly that his disposition in this respect was in no 
degree altered. But at other times he sought out the rendez- 
vous of the youth of the clan, which he had hitherto seemed 
anxious to avoid. He took share in all their exercises; and, 
from his very extraordinary personal strength, soon excelled 
his brother and other youths whose age considerably exceeded 
bis own. They, who bad hitherto held him in contempt, noiv 
feared if they did not love him ; and, instead of Allan’s being 
esteemed a dreaming, womanish, and feeble-minded hoy, those 
who encountered him in sports or military exercise now com- 
plained that, when heated by the strife, he wns too apt to turn 
game into earnest, and to forget that he was only engaged in a 
friendly trial of strength. But I speak to regardless ears,’ said 
Lord Menteith, interrupting himself, for the Captain’s nose now 
gave the inost indisputable signs that he was fast locked in the 
arms of oblivion. 

‘ If you mean the ears of that snorting swine, my lord,’ said 
Anderson, ‘they are, indeed, shut to anything that you can say; 
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nevertheless, this place being unfit for more inivate conference, 
I hope you will have the goodness to proceed, for Sibhald’s 
benefit and for mine. The history of this poor young fellow has 
a deep and wild interest in it.’ 

‘You must know, then,’ proceeded Lord Menteith, _ ‘ that 
Allan continued to increase in strength and activity till his 
fifteenth year, about which time he assumed a total inde- 
pendence of character and impatience of control which much 
alarmed his surviving x)arent. He was absent in the woods for 
whole days and nights, under pretence of, hunting,. though he 
did not always bring home game. His father was the more 
alarmed because several of the Children of the Mist, encouraged 
by the increasing' troubles of the state, had ventured back to 
their old haunts, nor did he thinlc it altogether safe to renew 
any attack upon them. The ri.sk of Allan, in his wanderings, 
sustaining injury from these vindictive freebooters was a per- 
petual source of apprehension. 

‘ I was myself upon a visit to the castle when this matter was 
brought to a crisis. Allan had been, absent since daybreak ^in 
the woods, where I had sought for him in vain it was a dark 
stormy night, and he did not return. His father expressed the 
utmost anxiety, and spoke of detaching a j)arty at the dawn 
of morning in quest of him ; when, as we were sitting at the 
supper- table, the door suddenly opened and Allan entered , the 
room with a proud, firm, and confident air. His intractability 
of temper, as well as the unsettled state: of his mind, had such 
an influence over his father that he suppressed all other tokens 
of ^spleasure excepting the observation that I had killed a fat 
buck, and had returned before sunset, while he supposed Allan, 
who had been on the hill till midnight, had returned with empty 
hands. ^ Are you sure of 'that ? ” said Allan, fiercely : “ here 
IS something will tell you another tale.’! , 

‘We now^ observed his hands were bloody,, and that there 
were spots ot blood on his face, and waited the issue with , im- 
pa,tience; when suddenly, undoing the corner of his plaid, he 

L _ I “ nr • . t ead, bloody and new severed, 

sajnng at the same time, “Lie thou where the head of a better 
man lay before ye From the haggard features, and matted 
red hair and heard, partly ^azzled with age, his father and 
others present recognised the head of Hector of the Mist, a well- 
f outlaws, redoubted for strength.and 

ferocity, who had been active in the murder , of the . unfortu- 
nate forester, micle to Allan, and had escaped by a desperate 
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defence and extraordinar}’- agility ^vllen so many of his com- 
panions were destroyed. IVe were all, it ma)* 1)0 believed, struck 
'vvith surprise, hut ^Ulan refused to gratify our curiosity • and 
we only conjectured that lie must have overcome the outlaw 
after a desperate struggle, because we discovered that he had 
sustained several wounds from the contest. All measures were 
now taken to ensure him against the vengeance of the free- 
booters ; but neither his wounds nor the positive command of 
his father, nor even the locking of the gates of the castle and 
the doors of his apartment, were precautions adequate to X)re- 
vent iUlati from seeking out the vet}' persons to whom he was 
peculiarly obnoxious. He made his escape by night from the 
window of the apartment, and, laughing at his lather’s vain care, 
produced on one occasion the head of one, and upon another 
those of two, of the Children of the j\Iist. At length these men, 
fierce as they were, became appalled b3rthe inveterate animosity 
and audacity with which Allan sought out their recesses. As 
he never hesitated to encounter any odds, they concluded that 
he must bear a charmed life, or fight under the guardianship of 
some supeniatm-al influence. Neither gun, dirk, nor dourlach- 
they ^id, availed aught against him. Thev imputed this to 
the remarkable circumstances imder which lie was born ; and 
at length five or six of the stoutest caterans of the High- 
lands would have fled at Allan’s halloo or the blast of his 
horn. 

, ‘In the meanwhile, however, the Children of the Mist 
carried on their old trade, and did the ]\I‘Aulays, as well as 
their kinsmen and allies, as much mischief as they coulfl. This 
provoked another e^edition against the tribe, in which I had 
my share ; we surprised them efiectually by besetting at once 
the upper and under passes of the country, and made such 
clean work as is usual on these occasions, burning and slaying 
right before us. In this terrible species of war even the 
females and the helpless do not always escape. One little 
maiden alone, who smiled upon Allan’s drawn dirk, escaped his 
vengeance upon my earnest entreaty. She was brought to the 
castle and here bred up under the name of Annot Lyle, the 
most beautiful little fairj'^ certainly that ever danced upon a 
heath by moonlight. It was long ere Allan could endure the 
presence of the child, until it occurred to his imagination, 
from her features perhaps, that she did not belong to the hated 
blood of his enemies, but had become their captive in some of 
their in'cui-sions ; a circumstance not in itself impossible, but in 

VOIy. T — 13 
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which he believes as firmly as in Holy Writ. Ho is jiarticnlarly 
delighted by her sldll in music, which is so exquisite that she 
far exceeds the best performers in this country in playing on 
the clairshack or harp. It was discovered that this ])roduced 
upon the disturbed spirits of Allan in his gloomiest moods 
beneficial effects similar to those experienced by the Jemsh 
monarch of old ; and so engaging is the temper of Annot Lyle, 
so fascinating the innocence and gaiety of her disposition, that 
she is considered and treated in the castle rather as the sister 
of the proiirietor than as a dependant upon his charity. In- 
deed, it is impossible for any one to see her without being 
deeply interested by the ingenuity, liveliness, and sweetness of 
her disposition.' 

‘Take care, my lord,’ said Anderson, smiling; ‘there is 
danger in such violent commendations. Allan M*Anlay, as 
your lordship describes him, ivould prove no ver}' safe rival.’ 

‘ Pooh ! pooh ! ’ said Lord Menteith, laughing, yet blushing at 
the same time. ‘ Allan is not accessible to the passion of love ; 
and for myself,’ said he, more gravely, ‘ Annot’s unknown birth 
is a sufficient reason against serious designs, and her unprotected 
state precludes every other.’ 

‘ It is spoken like your.self, my lord,’ said Anderson. ‘ But 
I trust you will proceed with your interesting story.’ 

‘ It is well-nigh finished,’ said Lord Menteith ; ‘ I have only 
to add that ftom the great strength and courage of Allan 
MAulay, from his energetic and uncontrollable disposition, 
and from an opinion generally entertained and encouraged by 
himself, .that he holds communion with supernatural beings, 
and can predict future events, the clan pay a much greater 
degree of deference to him than even to his brother, who is 
a bold-hearted rattling Higblander, but with nothing which 
can possibly rival the extraordinary character of his younger 
brother.’ . 


Such a character, said Anderson, ‘cannot but have the 
deepest effect on the minds of a Highland host. We must 
secure , Allan my lord, at all events. What between his 
bravery and his second-sight— — ’ 

^ Hush ! said Lord Menteith, ‘ that owl is awaking,’ 

+Uo. second-sight or deuteroscopia?’ said 

Major Monro telling me 
how Murdoch Mackenzie, bom in Assint, a private gentleman 
m a company and a pretty soldier, foretold the death of Donald 
lough, a Lochaber man, and certain other persons, as well as 
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the hurt of the major himself at a siidden onfall at the siege of 
Trailsund.’ 

‘I have often heard of this faculty/ observed Anderson, 
‘ but I have always thought those pretending to it vrere either 
enthusiasts or impostors.’ 

‘I should he loth,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘to apply either 
character to my kinsman, Allan M'Aulay. He has shown on 
many occasions too much acuteness and sense, of Avhich you 
this night had an instance, for the character of an enthusiast ; 
and his high sense of honour and manliness of disposition free 
him from the charge of imposture.’ 

‘Your lordship, then,’ said Anderson, ‘is a believer in his 
supernatural attributes ? ’ 

‘ By no means/ said the young nobleman ; ‘ I thinlc that he 
persuades himself that the predictions which .are in reality 
the result of judgment and reflection are supernatural im- 
pressions on liis mind, just as fanatics conceive the worldngs of 
their own imagination to be divine inspiration ; at least, if tliis 
will not serve 3’’0u, Anderson, I have no better explanation to 
give ; and it is time we were aU asleep after the toilsome 
journey of the day.’ 



CHAPTER. VI 


Coming events cast their shadows before. 

CAjirnELL. , 

A t an early hour in tlie morning the guests of the castlo 
sprung from their repose ; and, after a moment’s pn- 
^ vate conversation with his attendants, Lord Menteith 
addressed the soldier, who was seated in a comer hurnisliing his 
corslet with rot-stone and shamois-leather, while he hummed the 
old song in honour of the victorious Gustavus Adolphus : 

When cannons are roaring, and bullets are flying, 

The lad that would have honoui', boys, must never fear dying. 

‘Captain Lalgetty,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘the time is come 
that we must part or become comrades in service.’ 

‘ Not before breakfast, I hope ? ’ said Captain Lalgetty. 

‘I should have thought,’ replied his lordship, ‘that your 
garrison was victualled for three days at least.’ 

‘ I have stiU some stowage left for beef and bannocks,’ said 
the Captain; ‘and I never miss a favourable opportunity of 
renewing my supplies.’ 

‘ But,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘ no judicious commander allows 
either flags of truce or neutrals to remain in his camp longer 
than is prudent ; and therefore we must know your mind ex- 
actly, according to which you shall either have a safe-conduct 
to depart in peace or he welcome to remain with us.’ 

‘ Truly,’ said the Captain, ‘ that being the case, I will not 
attempt to protract the capitulation by a counterfeited parley 
— a thing excellently practised by Sir James Eamsay at the 
siege of Hanaufin the year of God 1636 — but I will frankly 
own that, if I like your pay as well as your provant and your 
company, I care not how soon I take the oath to your colours.’ 

_ ‘ Our pa}^,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘ must at present be small, 
since -it is paid out of the common stock raised by the : few 
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amongst us vrlio can command solne funds.- As major and 
adjutant, I dare not promise Captain Dalgetty more tlian half a 
dollar a-day.’ 

‘ The devil take all halves and quarters ! ’ said the Captain ; 
‘ were it in my option, I could no more consent to the hahdng 
of that dollar than the woman in the Judgment of Solomon to 
the disseverment of the child of her howeLs.’ 

‘The parallel will scarce hold, Captain Dalgetty, for I thinlc 
you would rather consent to the dividing of the dollar than 
give it up entire to your competitor. However, in the way of 
arrears, 1 may promise you the other half-dollar at the end of 
the campaign.’ 

‘ Ah ! these arrearages ! ’ said Captain Dalgettj’-, ‘ that are 
always promised and alwa 3 ’-s go for nothing ! Spain, Austria, 
and Sweden all sing one song. Oh ! long life to the Hogau- 
mogans ! if they were no officers or soldiers, they were good 
pajTuasters. And yet, my lord, if I could hut be made cer- 
tiorate that my .natural hereditament of Trumthwacket had 
fallen into possession of any of these loons of Covenanters, 
who could be, in the event of our success, conveniently 
made a traitor of, I have so much value for that fertile and 
pleasant spot that I would e’en take on with you for the 
campaign.’ 

‘I can resolve Captain Dalgetty’s question,’ said Sibbald, 
Lord Menteith’s second attendant ; ‘ for, if his estate of Drum- 
thwacket be, as I conceive, the long waste moor so called 
that lies five miles south of Aberdeen, I can teU biTn it was 
lately purchased by Elias Strachan, as ranlc a rebel as ever 
swore the Covenant.’ 

‘ The crop-eared hound ! ’ said Captain Dalgetty, in a rage ; 
‘what the devil gave him the assurance to purchase the 
inheritance of a family of four hundred years’ standing 1 
Gyntkiiis aurem vellit, as we used to say at Marischal College ; 
that is to say, I will pull him out of my father’s house by the 
ears. And so, my Lord Menteith, I am yours, hand and 
sword, body and soul, till death do us part, or to the end of 
the next campaign, whichever event shall first come to pass.’ 

‘And I,’ said the jmung nobleman, ‘rivet the bargain by a 
month’s pay in advance.’ 

‘That is more than necessary,’ said Dalgetty, pocketing 
the money however. ‘But now I must go down, look a^r 
my war-saddle and abuiljdements, and see that Gustavus has 
his morning, and tell him we have taken new service.’ 
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‘ There goes your precious recruit,’ said Lord Menteith to 
Anderson, as the Captain left the room ; ‘ I fear we shall 
have little credit of him.’ 

‘He is a man of the times, however,’ said Anderson; ‘and 
without such w'e should hardly' he able to carry on our 
enterprise.’ 

‘Let us go down,’ answered Lord Menteith, ‘and see how 
our muster is likely to thrive, for I hear -a good deal of bustle 
in the castle.’ 

When they entered the hall, the domestics keeping modestly 
in the_ background, morning greetings passed between Lord 
Menteith, Angus M‘Aulay, and his English guests, while Allan, 
occupying the same settle which he had filled the preceding 
evening, paid no attention whatever to any one. 

Old Donald hastily rushed into the apartment. ‘A message 
from Vich Alister More ; ^ he is coming up in the evening.’ • 

‘ With how many attendants ? ’ said M‘Aulay. 

‘ Some five-and-twenty or thirty,’ said Donald, ‘ his ordinary 
retmue.’ 

‘ Shake down plenty of straw in the great barn,’ said the 
Laird. 


Another servant here stumbled hastily in, announcing the 

approach ^ of Sir Hector M‘Lean, ‘ who is arriving 
with a large following.’ 

malt-kiln,’ said M‘Aulay ; ‘and keep the 
breadth of the middenstead between them and the M‘Donalds ; 
they are hut unfiiends to each other.’ 

c visage considerably lengthened. 

T^etel si the folk, he said; ‘the haill Hielands are asteer, 
I . think. Evan Dhu of Lochiel wffl he here in an hour, with 
Lord kens how many gillies.’ 

the lS:L^^ M‘Donalds,’ said 

announced, the least of whom 
It 1 Sc" derogatory to his dignity to stir with- 

An^us Anlnv •‘5even persons. To every new annunciation 
tion flip ^ some place of accommoda- 

tATaf of 

reduced him to ro 9^ ^commodation were exhausted, 

to some perplexity., ‘What the devil is to be 

‘ The patronymic Of M-Donnell or M'Donald of Glengarry. 
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done, Ronald I ’ said he. ‘ The gr&at bam would hold fifty 
more, if thej* w-ould lie heads and thraws ; hut there would he 
drawn dirks amang them which should lie uppermost, and so 
we should have bloody puddings before raoraing ! ’ 

‘ What needs all this ? ’ said Allan, starting up and coming 
forward with the stem abruptness of his usual manner ; ‘ are the 
Gael to-day of softer flesh or whiter blood -than their fathers 
were 1 Knock the head out of a cask of usquebaugh ; let that 
be their night-gear, their plaids their bed-clotlies, the blue sky 
their canopy, and the heather their couch. Come a thousand 
more, and they would not quarrel on the broad heath for want 
of room ! ’ 

‘ Allan is rights’ said his brother. ‘ It is very odd how Allan, 
who, between ourselves,’ said he to Musgrave, ‘ is a little wowf, 
seems at times to have more sense than us aU put together. 
Observe him now.’ • _ 

‘Yes,’ continued Allan, fixing his eyes with a ghastly stare 
upon the opposite side of the haU, ‘they may well begin as 
they are to end ; many a man will sleep this night upon the 
heath, that, when the Martinmas wind shall blow, shall lie 
there stark enough, and reck little of cold or lack of covering.’ 

‘Do not forespeak us, brother,’ said Angus; ‘that is not 
luck3^’ 

‘ And what luck is it then that you expect 1 ’ said Allan ; 
and, straining his eyes until they almost started fi-om their 
sockets, he fell with a convulsive shudder into the arms of 
Donald and his brother, who, Imovdng the nature of his fits, 
had come near to prevent his fall. They seated him upon a 
bench, and supported him until he came to himself and was 
about to speak. 

‘For God’s sake, Allan,’ said his brother, who Imew the 
impression his mystical words were likely to make on many of 
the guests, ‘ say nothing to discourage us.’ 

‘ Am I he who discourages you ? ’ said, Allan ; ‘ let every man 
face his weird as I shall face mine. That which must come, 
will come ; and we shall stride gallantly over many a field of 
victory ere we reach yon fatal slaughter-place or tread yon 
sable scaflblds.’ 

‘ What slaughter-place ? what scaffolds ? ’ exclaimed several 
voices ; for Allan’s renown as a seer was generally established 
in the Highlands. 

‘You will know that but too soon,’ answered Allan. ‘ Speak 
to me no more, I am weary of your questions.’ He then pressed 
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his hand against his brow, 'rested his elbow upon his knee, and 
sunk into a deep reverie. . ’ ^ • 

‘ Send for Annot Lyle and the harp,’ said Angus, in a whisper,- 
to his servant ; ‘and let those gentlemen follow me who do not 
fear a Highland breakfast.’ • ^ 

All accompanied their hospitable landlord excepting only 
Lord Menteith, who lingered in one of the deep embrasures 
formed by the windows of the hall. Annot Lyle shortly after 
glided into the room, not ill-described by Lord Menteith as 
being the lightest and most fairy figure that ever trode the 
turf by moonlight. Her stature, considerably less than the 
ordinary size of women, gave her the appearance of extreme 
youth, insomuch that, although she was near eighteen, she 
might have passed for four years younger. Her figure, hands; 
and feet, were formed upon a model of exquisite symmetry Avith 
the size and lightness of her person, so that Titania herself 
could scarce have found a more fitting representative. Her 
hair Avas a dark shade of the colour usually termed flaxen, 
Avhose clustering ringlets suited admirably Avith her fair com-; 
plexion, and Avith the plajdul yet simple expression’ of her 
features. When Ave add to these charms that Annot, in her 
orphan state, seemed the gayest and happiest of maidens, the 
reader must allow us to claim for her the interest of almost 
all AAdio looked on hei'. ^ In fact, it Avas impossible to find 
a moi’e uniA’’ersal favourite, and she often came among the 
rude inhabitants of the castle, as Allan himself, in a poetical 
mood, expressed it, ‘like a sunbeam on a sullen sea,’ com- 
municating to all others the cheerfulness that filled her OAvn 
mind. 


Annot, such_ as we have described her, smiled and blushet 
Av len, on entering the apartment, Lord Menteith came from hi 
place of retirement pd kindly Avished her good-morning. 

hur Imr lord,’ returned she, extend 

to her fnend; ‘Ave have seldom seen you of lat 

^ U no peaceful purpose.’ 

Tnrd “ften-upt your harmony, Annot,’ sail 

l^reed discord else 

.and niu.«ic Allan needs the assistance of your voic 


riglrtto mypoor 


exertions ; and you, too, my lord 
.niul Avere tlio most active to .‘jua'c 
it can henefit my protectors. 


n„d «ro .l,c .nost .otivi to savo' a irtbalkToSS” 
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AS THE STRAIN PROCEEDED, ALLAN M'AULAY GRADUALLY GAVE S^GNS 

OF RECOVERING. 

From a painting by W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A. 
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As she spohe in a low and confidential tone, Lord Mcntcith 
naturally drew close and stooped forweard tliat he might tlie 
better catch the sense of wliat she said. When Allan suddenly 
entered the apartment, they as naturally drew hack from each 
other, OTth a manner expre.ssivc of consciousness, as if sni^msed 
in a conversation which they \vushed to keep secret from liim. 
This did not escape Allan’s ohseiwation : he stopt .short at 
the door of the apartment, his hrows Avere contracted, his eyes 
rolled ; but it was only the paroxysm of a moment. • He passed 
his broad sinew}’’ hand across his brow, as if to obliterate these 
.signs of emotion, and advanced toAvards Annot, holding^ in his 
hand a very small bo.v made of oak-Avood, curiously inlaid. ‘ I 
take you to Avitness,’ he said, ‘ cousin Menteith, that I give this 
box and its contents to Annot L 3 de. It contains a feAv orna- 
ments that belonged to my poor mother, of trifling value, you 
may guess, for the wife of a Highland laird has seldom a rich 
jewel-casket,’ 

‘ But these ornaments,’ said Amiot Lyle, gently and timidly 
refusing the box, ‘ belong to the family ; I cannot accept ’ 

‘ They belong' to me alone, Annot,’ said AUan, interrupting 
her ; ‘ they Avere my '■'mother’s dying beqnest. They are aU I 
can call my oato, except my plaid and my claymore. Take 
them, therefore, they are to me valueless trinkets ; and keep 
them for my sake, should I never return from these wars.’ 

So saying, he opened the case and presented it to Annot. 

‘ If,’ said be, ‘they are of any value, dispose of them for your 
own support when this house has been consumed with hostile 
fixe, and can no longer afford you protection. But keep one 
ring in memory of Allan, who has done, to requite your Idnd- 
ness, if not aU he Avished, at least all he could.’ 

Amot Lyle endeavoured in vain to restrain the gathering 
tears when she said, ‘ One rin^ Allan, I Trill accept from you 
as a memorial of .your goodness to a poor orphan, hut do not 
press me to take more ; for I cannot, and vdll not, accept a 
gift of such disproportioned value.’ 

‘ Make your choice, then,’ said Allan ; ‘ your delicacy may 
be well founded ; the others rrill assume a shape in which they 
may be more useful to you,’ 

‘Think not of it,’ said Annot, choosing from the contents of 
the caslcet a ring, apparently the most trifling in value Avhich 
it contained ; ‘ keep them for your oavu or your brother’s bride. 
But, good Heavens 1 ’ she said, interrupting herself, and looking 
at the ring, ‘what is this that I have chosen 1 ’ 
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Allan hastened to look upon it, witli ej'es of gloomy appre- 
hension ; it bore, in enamel, a death’s head above two crossed 
daggers. When Allan recognised the device he uttered a sigh 
so deep that she dropped the ring from her hand, which rolled 
upon the floor. Lord Menteith picked it up and returned it 
to the terrified Aniiot. 

‘ I take God to witness,’ said Allan, in a solemn tone, ‘that 
your hand, young lord, and not mine, has again delivered to 
her this ill-omened gift. It was the mourning ring woni by 
my mother in memorial of her murdered brother.’ 

^ ‘I fear no omens,’ said Minot, smiling through her tears; 
‘and nothing coming through the hands of my two patrons,’ 
so she was wont to call Lord Menteith and Allan, ‘ can bring 
bad luck to the poor orphan.’ 

•She put the ring on her finger, and, turning to her harp, 
^ liveW air the following verses of one of the fashion- 
able songs of the period, which had found its wa}^, marked as it 
vas with the q^uaint hyperbolical taste of King Charles’s time, 
from some court masc|ue to the ivilds of Perthshire i — 

‘ Gaze not upon the stars, fond sage, 

In them no influence lies j 
To read .the fate of youth or a"e, 

Look on my Helen’s eyes. ° , 

‘ Yet, rash astrologer, refrain ! 

Too dearly would be won 
The prescience of another’s pain, 

If purchased by thine own,’ 


She is right, Allan,’ said Lord Menteith : ‘and this end of 
^0 foturity'^ attempt to look 

Allan, sternly, ‘ thongh you, 
nnt li r + ^ hghtness the warnings I have given 3''ou, may 
b^irlZ? ' Wh not so scornfully,’ 
inrl if In ‘or rather laugh on as loud 

‘I care not for your visions, Allan,’ said Lord Menteith; 
canTITtst™in“ati2S“ *** ™ Highland , seer 

m“hi?n“C ;So“l^et ‘ 

hear me not, .said Allan, interrupting her, ‘my mind is 
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now constant and calm. But for .you, young lord,' said he, 
turning to Lord Menteith, ‘my eye has sought you, through 
fields of battle, where Highlanders and' Lowlanders lay strewed 
as thick as ever the rooks sat on those ancient trees,' pointing 
to a rookery which was seen from the window — ‘ my eye sought 
you, but your corpse was not there ; my eye sought you among 
a train of unresisting and disarmed captives, drawn up within 
the bounding walls of an ancient and rugged fortress ; flash 
after flash — platoon after platoon — the hostile shot fell 
amongst them, they dropped like the dry leaves in autumn,- 
but you were not among their ranlcs ; scaffolds were prepared, 
blocks were arranged, sawdust was spread, the priest was ready 
with his book, the headsman with his axe-; but there, too, mine 
eye found you not.’ 

‘ The gibbet, then, I suppose, must be my doom ? ’ said Lord 
Menteith. ‘ Yet I wish they had spared me the halter, were it 
but for the dignity of the peerage.’ 

He spoke this scornfully, yet not without a sort of curiosity, 
and a wish to receive an answer ; for the desire of prying into 
futurity frequently has some influence even on the minds of 
those who disavow all belief in the possibility of such pre- 
dictions. 

‘ Your rank, my lord, will suffer no dishonour in your person 
or by the manner of your death. Three times have I seen a 
Highlander plant his dirk in your bosom, and such -svill be 
your fate.’ 

‘ I wish you would describe him to me,’ said Lord Menteith, 

‘ and I shall save him the trouble of fulfilling your prophecy, if 
his plaid be passable to sword or pistol.’ 

‘ Your weapons,’ said Allan, ‘would avail you little ; nor can 
I give you the information you desire. The face of the vision 
has been ever averted from me.’ 

‘So be it then,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘and let it rest in 
the uncertainty iu which your augury has placed it. I shall 
dine not the less merrily among plaids and dirlcs and kilts 
to-day.’ 

‘ It may be so,’ said Allan ; ‘ and it may be you do well to 
enjoy these moments, winch to me are poisoned by auguries of 
future evil. But I,’ he continued — ‘ I repeat to you, that this 
weapon — that is, such a weapon as this,' touching the hilt of 
the dirk which he wore — ‘ carries your fate.’ 

‘In the meanwhile,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘you, Allan, have 
frightened the blood from the cheeks of Annot Lyle ; let us 
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leave tMs discourse, my friend, and go to see what we both 
unflerstand — the progress of our military preparatioirs/ 

They joined Angus M‘Aulay and his English guests, and, in 
the military discussions which immediately took place,- -Mian 
showed a clearness of mind, sti-ength of judgment, and precision 
of thought totally inconsistent nith the mystical light in which 
his character has been hitherto exhibited. 



CHAPTER VII 


Wlien Albin her clajTnore indignantly draws, 

Svhen her bonneted chieftains around her shall crowd, 
Clan-Ranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud. 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array 

Lochicl’s Warning, 

W HOEVER saw that morning the Castle of Darnlin- 
yarach, beheld a hnsy and a gallant sight. 

The various Chiefs, arriving -with their different 
retinues, which, notwithstanding their numbers, formed no more 
than their usual equipage and body-guard upon occasions of 
solemnity, saluted the lord of the castle and each other with 
overflowing kindness or with haughty and distant politeness, 
according to the circumstances of fiiendship or hostility in 
which their clans had recently stood to each other. Each Chief, 
however smaR his comparative importance, showed the fall dis- 
position to exact from the rest the deference due to a separate 
and independent prince ; while the stronger and more powerful, 
divided among themselves by recent contentions or ancient 
feuds, were constrained in policy to use great deference to the 
feelings of their less powerful brethren, in order, in case of need, 
to attach as many well-wishers as might be to their own interest 
and standard. Thus the meeting of Chiefs resembled not a 
little those ancient Diets of the Empire, where the smallest 
Freygraf who possessed a castle perched upon a barren crag, 
with a few hundred acres around it, claimed the state and 
honours of a sovereign prince, and a seat according to his rank 
among the dignitaries of the Empire. 

The followers of the different leaders were separately arranged 
and accommodated, as room and circumstances best permitted, 
each retaining, however, his henchman, who waited, close as 
the shadow, upon his person, to. execute whatever might be 
required by his patron.- ' 

The exterior of the castle afforded a singular scene. The 
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Highlanders, from different islands, glens, and .straths,^ eyed 
each other at a distance mth looks of emulation, inquisitive 
curiosity, or hostile malevolence; but the most astounding 
part of the assembly, at least to a Lowland car, was the rival 
perfonnance of the iDagpipers. These warlike minstrels, who 
had the highest opinion each of the sujieriority oT his ovti 
tribe, joined to the most overweening idea of the importance 
connected with his profession, at first perfonned their various 
pibrochs in front each of his own clan. At length, how- 
ever, as the blackcocks towards the end of the season, when, 
in sportsman’s language, they are said to flock or crowd, at- 
tracted together by the sound of each other’s triumphant 
crow, even so did the pipers, swelling their plaids and tartans 
in the _ same triumphant manner in which the birds ruille 
up their feathers, begin to approach each other within such 
distance as might give to their brethren a sample of their 

shill. Wflllri nrr \Tn+.liin o crlint-l- each 


Walking Mthin a short intenml, and e)’’eing each 
with looks in which self-importance and defiance might 
iced, they strutted, nuffed. and nlied tlieir sereamina in- 


a 


skill 
other 

be traced, they strutted, puffed, and plied their screaming i 
struments, each playing his own favourite tune with such <* 
din that, if an Italian musician had lain buried within ten 
miles of them, he must have risen from the dead to run out 
of hearing. 

^ The Chieftains meanwhile had assembled in close conclave 
m the great hall of the castle. Among them were the persons 
of the greatest consequence in the Highlands, some of them 
attested by zeal for the royal cause, and many by aversion 
to that severe and ^ general domination which the Marquis of 
-^Sym, since his^ ri.^g to such influence in the state, had 
exercised over hrs Highland neighbours. That statesman, 
mdeed, though possessed- of considerable abflities and great 
power, had Lihngs which rendered him unpopular among the 
g n chiefs. The devotion which he professed , was of a 
fenatieal character; his ambition appeared to he 
■ complained of his want of bounty 

nf 1 although a Highlander, and 

CfrLaSwd'fSf for valour before and sfrce, GiUespie 
sonal obliquity in his eyes, was the per- 

raS\^ Highlands, where titles of 

cahfrS f ]3eing a better man in the 

obnoxinnq particularly 

sents wlin ft. ^ ^fTonalds and the MLeans, two numerous 
septs, who, though disunited by ancient feuds, agreed in an 


f I 
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intense dislike to the Campbells, or, as they were called, the 
Children of Tiarmid. 

For some time the assembled Chiefs remained silent, until 
some one should open the business of the meeting. At length 
one of the most powerfal of them commenced the diet by say-' 
ing, ‘"We have been summoned hither, M'Aulay, to consult 
of weight}’^ matters concerning the King's affairs and those of 
the state, and we crave to Imow by whom they are. to he 
explained to us I’ 

M'Aulay, whose strength did not lie in oratory, intimated 
his wish that Lord Menteith should open the business of the 
council, With great modesty, and at the same time with 
spirit, that young lord said, ‘ He wished what he was about to 
propose had come from some person of better known and more 
established character. Since, however, it lay with him -to be 
spokesman, he had to state to the Chiefs assembled that those 
who wished to throw off the base yoke which fanaticism had 
endeavoured to wreath round their necks had not a moment to 
lose. The Covenanters,’ he said, ‘after having twice made war 
upon their sovereign, and having extorted from him every re- 
quest, reasonable or unreasonable, which they thought proper 
to demand ; after their Chiefs had been loaded with dignities 
and favours ; after haviug publicly declared, when his Majesty, 
after a gracious visit to the land of his nativity, was upon his 
return to England, that he returned a contented king from a 
contented people — after all this, and without even the pre- 
text for a national grievance, the same men have, upon doubts 
and suspicions equally dishonourable to the King and ground- 
less in themselves, detached a strong army to assist his rebels 
in England in a quarrel with which Scotland had no more to 
do than she has with the wars in Germany. It was well,’ he 
said, ‘that the eagerness with which this treasonable purpose 
was pursued had bhnded the junta who now usurped the 
government of Scotland to the risk which they were about to 
incur. The army which they had despatched to England 
under old Leven comprehended their veteran soldiers, the 
strength of those armies which had been levied in Scotland 

during the two former wars ’ 

Here Captain Dalgetty endeavoured to rise for the purpose 
of explaining how many veteran officers, trained in the German 
wars, were, to his certain loiowledge, in the army of the Earl 
of Leven. But AUan M‘Aulay, holding him down in his seat 
Avith one hand, pressed the forefinger of the other upon his 

YOL. Y — 14 
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own lips, and, tliougli with some difficulty, prevented bis 
interference. Captain Dalgetty looked upon him with a very 
scornful and indignant air, by which the otlier’s gravity was in 
no way moved, and Lord Menteith proceeded without farther 
interruption. 

‘The moment,’ he said, ‘was most favourable for all true- 
hearted and loyal Scotchmen to show that tlie reproach their 
country had lately undergone arose from the selfish ambition 
of a few turbulent and seditious men, joined to the absurd 
fanaticism which, disseminated fi*om five hundred pulpits, had 
spread like a land-flood over the Lowlands of Scotland. He 
had letters from the Marquis of Huntly in the north, which he 
should show to the Chiefs separately. That nobleman, equally 
loyal and powerful, was determined to exert his utmost energ)’’ 
in the common cause, and the powerful Earl of Seaforth was 
prepared to join the same standard. From the Earl of Mrly 
and the Chivies in Angus-shire he had had communications 
equally decided ; and there was no doubt that these, who, with 
the Hays, Leiths, Bumets, and other loyal gentlemen, would 
he soon on horseback, would form a body far more than sufii- 
cient to overawe the northern Covenanters, who had already 
experienced their valour in the well-known rout which was 
popularly termed the “Trot of Turriff.” South of Forth and 
Tay, : he said, ‘ the King had many friends, who, oppressed 
by enforced oaths, compulsatory levies, heavy taxes, unjustly 
imposed and unequally levied by the tyraimy of the Com- 
mrttee of Estates and the inquisitorial insolence of the Pres- 
yterian divines, waited but the waving of the royal banner 
?? Traquair, Eoxburgh, Hume, aU 

counterbalance,’ he said, 
nflmp pTifl ^rf south ; and two gentlemen of 

qcahty here present, from the north of England, 

Horthumb^rkml^ A Cumberland, "Westmoreland, and 

INorthumberland. Against so many gallant gentlemen the 
southern Covenanters could but arm rlw lerief- the "Whig- 

frjf the Low a„rmecham 

M interest wZa Z^' Highlands, he loiew 

of one individnnl a Covenanters possessed there except that 

Ind recoS^L 1'*® eye. round this hall, 

of th^cSs gallantry, and the dignity 

of fteir suLt could entertain a moment’s doubt 

success, against the utmost force which Gillespie 
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Grumach could coliecfc against tlierai He had only farther 
to add that considerable funds, both of money and ammurii- 
tion, had been provided for the army (liero Dalgetty pricked 
up his ears); that officers of ability and experience in ^the 
foreign vars, one of vliom vras now present (the Captain drew 
himself up, and looked round), had engaged to train such 
le'sdes as might require to be disciplined ; and that a numerous 
body of auxiliary forces from Ireland, haring been detached 
from the Earl of Antrim, from Ulster, had successftilly accom- 
idished their descent upon the mainland, and, with the assist- 
ance of Clan Ranald’s people, haring taken and fortified the 
Castle of i\Iingarr}', in spite of Argyle’s attempts to intercept 
them, were in full march to this place of rendezvous. It only 
remained,’ he said, ‘that the noble Chiefs assembled, laying 
aside ever}* lesser consideration, should unite, heart and hand, 
in the common cause ; send the fier}’- cross through their clans, 
in order to collect their utmost force ; and form their junction 
with such celerity as to leave the enemy no time either for 
preparation or recovery from the panic which would spread at 
the first sound of their pibroch. He himself,’ he said, ‘though 
neither among the richest nor the most powerful of the Scottish 
uobilit}^ felt that he had to support the dignity of an ancieiit 
and honourable house, the independence of an ancient and 
honourable nation, and to that cause he was determined to 
devote both life and fortune. If those who were more power- 
ful were equally prompt, he trusted they would deserve the 
thanks of their King and the gratitude of posterity.’ 

Loud applause followed this speech of Lord Menteith, and 
testified the general acquiescence of aU present in the senti- 
ments which he had expressed ; Rut when the shout had died 
away, the assembled Chiefs continued to gaze upon each other 
as if something yet remained to be settled. After some 
whispers among themselves, an aged man, whom his grey 
hairs rendered respectable, although he was not of the highe'st 
order of Chiefs, replied to what had been said. ‘ Thane of 
Menteith,’ he said, ‘you have well spoken; nor is there one 
of us in whose bosom the same sentiments do not bum 
like fire. But it is not strength alone that wins the fight; 
it is the head of the commander as well as the arm of the 
soldier that brings victory. I ask of you who is to raise and 
sustain the banner under rvhich we are invited to rise , and 
muster ourselves 'I WiU it be expected that we should risk our 
children and the floAver of our kinsmen ere we know to whose 
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guidance they are to be entrusted ? This 'svere leading those to 
slaughter whom, by the laws of God and man, it is our duty to 
protect. Where is the royal commission under which the lieges 
are to he convocated in arms ? Sim2)le and rude as we may be 
deemed, we Imow something of tlie established rules of war, as 
w’ell as of the laws of our Countr}’’ ; nor will we ann ourselves 
against the general peace of Scotland unless by the exi)ress 
commands of the Kmg, and under a leader fit to command such 
men as are here assembled.’ 

‘W^sre would you find such a leader,’ .said another Chief, 
starting up, ‘ saving the representative of the Lord of the Isles, 
entitled by birth and hereditary descent to lead forth the amy 
of every clan of the Highlands'? and where is, that dignity’’ 
lodged, save in the house of Vich Alister More?’ 

.-‘I ^knowledge,’ said another Chief, eagerly interrupting 
the speaker, ‘the truth in what has been first said, hut not the 
inference. If Vich Alister More desires to l3e held represen- 
tative of the Lord of the Isles, let him first show his blood is 
redder than mine.’ ■ 

‘That is soon tried,’ said Vich Alister More, la)dng liis hand 
upon _the basket hilt of his claymore. Lord Menteith threw 
niiiiself between them, entreating and imploring each to re- 
member that the interests of Scotland, • the liberty of their 
country, and the cause of their King ought to be superior in 
their eyes to any personal disputes respecting descent, rank, 
and. precedence. Several of the Highland Chiefs, who had no 

esire to admit the claims of either chieftain, interfered to the 
E^n emphasis than the celebrated 


frolJ ‘ W ii descends 

Tt- IB Tint turn again, but to aecomplisb iny course, 

shall qpTvP pretensions that we 

S My voice shall be for 

noSes^Sl ouTt*® King , shall name, who .uill doubtless 
^sse^s thge qualrties which^aie necessary to command. men 

M obl^u & Sb? rf-ih ” ™ lose our rank 

safety your^enulo ®“ful, or we shall endanger the 

nerifour nZ C?.' I ““"“B the brave, or .we shall 

united Such is +b^ ’ temperate, firm, and manly, to keep us 

nrenar'ed Thane of command us. Are. you 

say where such a general is to 

‘There is but ohe,’ said Allan -M-Aulay ; -and here,’ he said. 
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la 5 ing liis hand npon tlie shoulder of Anderson, who stood behind 
Lord ?»Ienteith — ‘ here he stands 1 ’ 

The general suq)rise of the meeting rvas exj^ressed by an 
impatient niunnur ; when Anderson, throwing back the cloak 
in which Ms face was muffled, and stepping forward, spoke thus : 
‘ I did not long intend to be a silent spectator of this interesting 
scene, although my hast}" friend has obliged me to disclose my- 
self somewhat sooner than was my intention. Whether I deserve 
the honour reposed in me by this parchment will best appear 
from what I shall be able to do for the King’s service. It is a 
commission, under the great seal, to Janies Graham, Earl of 
Montrosoi to command those forces which are to be assembled 
for the service of his Majesty in this Idngdom.’ 

A loud shout of approbation burst from the assembly. 
There was, in fact, no other person to whom, in point of ranlc, 
these proud mountaineers would have been disposed to submit. 
His inveterate and hereditary hostility to the Marquis of Argyle 
ensured his engaging in the war with sufficient energy, while Ms 
well-loiown military talents .and his tried valour afforded every 
hope of his bringing it to a favourable conclusion. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Out* plot is a good plot as ever was laid ; our friends true and ^ 

a good plot, good friends, aud full of expectation — an excellent p > 
very good friends. Henry IV^ Part I. 

N O sooner had the general acclamation of joy^l surprise 
subsided than silence was eagerly demanded for 
ing the royal commission ; and the bonnets, wnicli 
hitherto each Chief had worn, probably because unwilling ^ 
the first to uncover, were now at once vailed in honour of tne 
royal warrant. It was couched in the most full and ample 
terms, authorising the Earl of Montrose to assemble the sub- 
jects in arms, for the putting down the present reheUion, 
which divers traitors and seditious persons had levied against 
the King, to the manifest forfaulture, as it stated, of their 
allegiance, and to the breach of the pacification between the 
tivo kingdoms. It enjoined all subordinate authorities to be 
obedient and assi.stmg to Montrose in his enterprise ; gave 1^ 
the power of making ordinances and proclamations, pumshmg 
misdemeanours, pardoning criminals, placing and displacing 
governors and commanders. In fine, it was as large and fiih 
a commission as any with which a prince could entrust a sub- 
ject. As soon as it was finished a .shout burst fi:om the 
assembled Chiefs, in testimony of their ready submission to the 
will of their sovereign. Not contented with generally thank- 
ing them for a reception so favourable, Montrose hastened to 
address himself to individuals. The most important Chiefs 
had already been long personally known to him, but even to 
those of inferior consequence he now introduced himself, and 
by the acquaintance he displayed with their peculiar designa- 
tions and the circumstances and history of their clans, he 
showed how long he must have studied the character of the 
mountaineers, and prepared himself for such a situation as 
he now held. 

While he was engaged in these acts of courtesy his graceful 
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maniieT, expressive features, aud dignity of deportment made 
a singular contrast nitli tlic coarseness and ineaimess of his 
dress. !Montrose possessed that sort of form and foce in which 
the beholder, at the lirst glance, sees nothing extraordinarj^ 
but of which the interest becomes more impressive the longer 
we gaze upon them. His .stature wa.s very little above tlie 
middle size, but in person he was micommonly well-built, and 
capable both of exerting great force and enduring ranch fatigue. 
In fact, he enjo3*ed a constitution of iron, without which he 
could not have sustained the trials of his extraordinary cam- 
pai^s, through all of which he subjected himself to the 
hardships of the meanest soldier. He was perfect in all 
exercises, whether peaceful or martial, and possessed, of course, 
that graceful ease of deportment proper to those to whom habit 
lias rendered all postures eas)^ 

His long brown hair, according to the custom of men of 
qualit}’- among the Royalists, was parted on the top of Ins head, 
and trained to hang domi on each side in curled locks, one of 
which, descending two or three inches lower than the others, 
intimated Montrose’s compliance with that fashion against 
which it pleased Mr. Prjmne, the Puritan, to 'write a treatise 
entitled The Unloveliness of Love-lochs. The_ features which 
these tresses inclosed were of that kind which derive their 
interest from the character of the man rather than from the 
regularity of their form. But a high nose, a fuU, decided, well- 
opened, quick grey eye, and a sanguine complexion, made 
amends for some coarseness and irregularity in the subordinate 
parts of the face •, so that, altogether, Montrose might be termed 
rather a handsome than a hard-featured man. But those who 
saw him when his soul looked through those eyes ivith all the 
ener^ and fire of genius, those who heard him speak -with the 
authority of talent and the eloquence of nature, were impressed 
xvith an opinion even of his external form more enthusiastically 
favourable than the portraits which stiD, survive would entitle 
us to ascribe to it. Such, at least, was the impression he made 
upon the assembled Chiefs of the mountaineers, over whom, as 
upon all persons in their state of society, personal appearance 
has no small influence. 

In the discussions which followed his discovering himself, 
Montrose explained the various risks which he had run • in Ms 
present undertaldng. His first attempt had been to assemble 
a body of loyalists in the north of England, who, in obedience 
to the orders of the Marquis of Newcastle, he expected would 
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have marched into Scotland ; but tl)e disinclination of tli 
English to cross the Border, and the delay of the Earl of Antrin 
who was to have landed in the Solway Firth with his Irish annj 

fWs design. Other plans having, i 
like manner failed, he stated that he found himself under th 

rfiSllTmTlO* •4-r\ 



X^owianas, m winch he liad been kindly a.isisted h 

means Mm i\I‘Aulay ha 
Ww ^Aii could not pretend to explain. Those wh 

bp prophetic pretensions smiled mysteriously; bu 

siimricpri replied, that ‘ the Earl of Montrose need, not b 
pm^rl T + ^ ImovTi to thousands of whom he liimsel 

inff at cavalier,^ said Captain Ealgettj^, find 

Sid han^ r opportunity to tlirust in his word, • M am prou( 
your l^dshin’<?^J^°^ opportumty of drawing a sword .linde: 
content anrF TM i do forgive all grudge, mal 

WW thrS^t Spm"® ""i T MAulay fo; 

Certes he hath tln'SJ^ lowest seat of the board, yestreen 
SaSd if“ a man having.foll com: 

that he ivas no waxr ^solved in my secret puipdst 

But since l\m onfr not,il.^ 1 “” *!?? of iusaniO'. 


p.e w:rd’ 

^on camarado: Z is to rbe h 

attoded®f^«thout Sfn’ little understood i 

on Man's Cd ™Uetan®to°l^f »ilita« 

Allan, with a arine hlrf n ^ ''^th violence, jwfcc 

force as to drive^the iron *i 

of the wearer. “ the gauntlet into the han 

n. _ f • ^ , 


_xie^ tnis news,’ he said ‘Pw • ^ i ‘jy J-viontrose himse 
Major Dalgetty — the Irish ^ should si 
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leading, it is said, of Alaster MTonnell, who is commonly called 
Young CoHdtto/ ^ . 

*T&se must he our men,’ said Montrose; ‘we must hasten 
to send messengers forward, both to act as guides and to 
relieve their wants.’ 

‘The last,’ said Angus M‘Aulay, ‘will he no easy matter; 
for I am informed that, excepting muskets and a very little 
ammunition, they want everything that soldiers should have ; 
and they are particularly deficient in mone}’’, in shoes, and in 
raiment.’ 

‘ There is at least no use in saying so,’ said Montrose, ‘ in so 
loud a tone. The Puritan weavers of Glasgow shall provide 
them plenty of broadcloth when we make a descent from the 
Highlands ; and if the ministers could formerly preach the old 
women of the Scottish boroughs out of their webs of napery 
to make tents to the fellows on Dunse Law,^ I vill try whether 
I have not a little interest both to make these godly dames 
renew their patriotic gift and the prick-eared Imaves, their 
husbands, open their purses.’ 

‘ And respecting arms,’ said Captain Dalgetty, ‘ if your lord- 
ship will permit an old cavalier to speak his mind, so that the 
one-third have muskets, my darling weapon would be the pike 
for the remainder, whether for resisting a charge of horse or 
■for breaking the infantry’’. A common smith will make a hun- 
dred pike-heads in a day ; here is plenty of wood for shafts'; 
and I win uphold that, according to the best usages of war, a 
strong battalion of pikes, drawn up in the fashion of the Lion 
of the North, the immortal Gustavus, would beat the Mace- 
donian phalanx, of which I used to read in the Marischal 
Gohege, when I studied in the ancient to-wn of Bon Accord ; 

and fiirther, I will venture to predicate ’ 

The Captain’s lecture upon tactics was here suddenly inter- 
rupted by Afian M'Aulay, who said hastily — ' Boom for an 
Unexpected and unwelcome guest ! ’ 

- At the same moment the door of the hall opened, and a 
grey-haired man, of a very stately appearance, presented him- 
self to the assembly. There was much dignity, and even 
authority, in . his manner. His stature was above the com- 
mon size, and his loolcs such as were used to command. He 
cast a severe, and almost stem, glance , upon the assembly 
of Chiefs. Those of the higher ranlr among them returned 
it ■mth scornful indifference ; but some of the western gentle- 


1 The Covenanters encamped on Dnnse Law during the troubles of 1639. 
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men of inferior power looked as if tliey wished thcmselres 
elsewhere. 

‘To which of this assembl}^/ said the stranger, ‘am I to ad- 
dress myself as leader '? or have 3"ou not fixed upon the person 
who is to hold an office at least a*? iieTnlnnH it ic ]-\r\'nrinral'i1e 


^ j — * if ui xicvvo juu iiui! upuu i/ut5 

^ office at least as perilous as it is honourable 

‘ Address j^urself to me, Sir Duncan Camphell,’ said Mon- 
trose, stepping forward. , , • 

‘ To 5’'on 1 ’ said Sir Duncan Camphell, with some scorn, 
les, to me,' repeated Montrose — ‘ to the Earl of Montrose, 
II you have forgot him.' 

‘I should- now, at least,’ said Sir Duncan Campbell, ‘have 
naci some difficulty in recognising him in the disguise of a 
groom. And yet I might have guessed that no evil influence 
interior to your lordship’s, distinguished as one who troubles 
israei, could have collected together this rash assembly of mis- 
guided persons.' 

I win apwer unto you,’ said Montrose, ‘ in the manner of 
ill Euritans. I have not troubled Israel, but thou and 
i.vl] ^ house. But let us leave an altercation which is of 
w! to ourselves, and hear the tidings, yon 

tSfe I conclude 

‘It is in flip come to this meeting.’ 

Camnbpir ^^i the Marquis of Argjde,' said Sir Duncan 

Si dLanri Scottish Convention of Estates, 

tion. If it iq f]p<ji(m°T of this singular convoca- 

were but actino- * to disturb the peace of the country, it 

Tme ffitiSron of honour to give us 

bume intimation to stand upon our guard.’ 

Montrose tui?ffit''frnm q?\.®^^te of afiairs in Scotland,’ said 

house of a commnn &mily cannot meet in the 

demand, on the part rf ourl^krf jrtl'*™ v 
conference. Metoinl^s nnrb,r^i ? * subject of our 

Highland huntin^rs or other accustomed to. hold 

the leave either ?f the Leat without asidng 

• his emissaries or LpendSts ’ ^ 

y to** 

traders on our ancient -nncra-^cJ agam be, when the in- 

Lairds of Lochon-, insteaS of oven^Sinf n"s 

devounng locusts.’ toi.spreaaing us like a band of 

‘Am I to nnderstand,, than.’ said Sir Dnncin. -that if is 
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against my name alone tliat tliese preparations are directed ? or 
are the race ofDiarmid only to he sufterers in common, with the 
whole of the peaceful and orderly inhabitants of Scotland % ’ 

‘ I wonld ask/ said a wild-looldng Chief, starting hastily up, 

‘ one question of the Knight of Ardenvohr ere he proceeds 
farther in his daring catechism. Has he brought more than 
one life to this castle, that he ventures to intrude among us for 
the purposes of insult 1 ’ 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Montrose, ‘ let me implore your patience ; 
a messenger who comes among us for the purpose of embassy is 
entitled to freedom of speech and a safe-conduct. And since 
Sir Duncan Campbell is so pressing, I care not if 1 inform him, 
for his guidance, that he is in an assembly of the King’s loyal, 
subjects, convoked by me, in his Majesty’s name and authority, 
and as empowered b}’’ his Majesty’s royal commission.’ 

‘ We are to have, then, I presume,’ said Sir Duncan Campbell, 

‘ a civil war in all its forms % I have been too long a soldier to 
view its approach with anxiety ; but it would have been for my 
Lord of Montrose’s honour if in this matter he had consulted 
his o^vn ambition less and the peace of the country more.’ 

‘Those consulted their ovm ambition and self-interest, Sir 
Duncan,’ answered Montrose, ‘ who brought the country to the 
pass in which it now stands, and rendered necessary the sharp 
remedies which we are now reluctantly about to use.’ 

‘ And what ranlc among these self-seekers,’ said Sir Duncan 
Campbell, ‘ shah we assign to a noble Earl so violently attached 
to the Covenant that he was the first, in 1639, to cross the 
Tyne, wading middle deep at the head of his regiment, to charge 
the royal forces ? It was the same, I think, who imposed the 
Covenant upon the burgesses and coheges of Aberdeen at the 
point of sword and pike.’ 

‘ I understand your sneer, Sir Duncan,’ said Montrose, temper- 
ately • ‘ and I can only add -that, if sincere repentance can 
make amends for youthfnl error, and for jdelding to the artful 
representation of ambitious hypocrites, I shall be pardoned for 
the crimes with which you taunt me. I will at least endeavour 
to deserve forgiveness, for I am here, with my sword in my 
hand, vuUing to spend the best blood of my body to make 
amends for my error; and mortal man can do no more.’ 

‘Well, my lord,’ said Sir Duncan, ‘ I shall be sorry to cany 
back this language to the Marquis of Argyle. I had it in farther 
charge fi:om the Marquis that, to prevent the blood3’- feuds 
which must necessarily follow a Highland war, his lordship will 
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be contented if terms of truce could be arranged to^ the north 
of the Highland line, as there is ground enough in Scotland to 
fight upon, without neighbours destroying each other’s families 
and inheritances.’ 

‘It is a peaceful xnoposal,’ said Montrose, smiling, ‘ such as 
it should be, coming fi’om one whose i)ersonal actions have 
always been more peaceful than his measures. Yet, if the terms 
of such a truce could be equally fixed, and if we can obtain 
security — for that, Sir Duncan, is indi.spensable — that your 
Marquis will obseri’’e these terms i\'ith strict fidelity, I, for my 
part, should be content to leave peace behind us, since we must 
needs carry war before us. But, Sir Duncan, you are too old 
and experienced a soldier for us to pennit 5mu to remain in our 
leaguer and -witness our proceedings ; -R'e shall therefore, when 
you have refreshed yourself, recommend your speedy retuni "to 
Inverary, and we shall send with you a gentleman on our part 
to adjust the terms of the Highland armi.stice, in case the 
Marquis shall be found serious in iiroposing such a measure.’ 
Sir Duncan Campbell assented by a bo-\v. 

‘ My Lord of Meiiteith,’ continued Montrose, ‘ -will you have 
the goodness to attend Sir Duncan Camiibell of Ardenvohr, 
while we determine who shall return with him to his Chief? 
M'Aulay will pemit us to request that he be entertained vritli 
suitable hospitality.’ 

‘ I win give orders for that,’ said Allan M'Aulay, rising and 
coming forward. ‘ I love Sir Duncan Campbell ; we have been 
joint sufferers in former days, pd I do not forget it now.’ 

^ My Lord of Menteith,’ said SirDimcan Campbell, ‘I am 
gneved "to see you, at your early age, engaged in such desperate 
and rebelhous courses.’ 

; I am young,; answered Menteith, ‘ yet old enough to distin- 
guish between right and -wrong, between loyalty and rebellion ; 
and the sooner a good course is begun, the longer and the better 
have 1 a chance of running it.’ 

‘ And you too, my iriend, Allan M‘Aulay,’ said Sir Duncan, 
mking his haiM must we also call each other enemies, that 
have been so often allied against a common foe ? ’ Then turn- 
ing round to the meeting, he .said, ‘ Farewell, gentlemen ; there 
are so many of you to whom I -viush well that your rejection of 
all terms of mediation gives me deep affliction. May Heaven,’ 
he said, looking upwards, ‘judge between our motives and those 
ot the mo-vers of this civil commotion ! ’ 

Amen, said Montrose ; ‘to that tiibunal we all .submit us.’ 
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Sir Rnncau Campbell left the ball, accompanied b)’’ Allan 
M'Anlay and Lord ^lenteitb. ‘ There goes a true-bred Camp- 
bell/ said i\Iontrose, as the cuvo}^ departed, ‘ for they are ever 
fair and false/ 

‘ Pardon me, my lord,’ said Evan Dim ; ‘ hereditary enemy 
as I am to their name, I have ever found the lOiight of Arden- 
vohr bmve in var, honest in peace, and true in council’ 

‘Of liis own disposition,’ said Montrose, ‘such he is un- 
doubtedly j but he now acts as the organ or mouthpiece of his 
Chief, the IMarquis, the falsest man that ever drew breath. 
And, hPAulay,’ he continued in a whisper to his host, ‘ lest he 
should make some impression upon the inexjmrience of Men- 
teitli or the singular disposition of your brother, 3 mu had better 
send music mto their chamber, to prevent his inveigling them 
into any private conference.’ 

‘ The devil ,a musician have 1,’ answered M'Aula)’-, ‘ except- 
ing the piper, who has nearly broke his wind by an ambitious 
contention for superiority with three of liis owii craft ; but I 
can send Annot Lyle and her haiq).’ And he left the apart- 
ment to give orders accordingly. 

l^Ieanwhile a warm discussion took place who should under- 
take the perilous task of returning %vith Sir Duncan to Inverar 5 ^ 
To the liigher dignitaries, accustomed to consider themselves 
upon an equality even with M'Callum More, this was an office 
not to be iiroposed ; unto others who could not plead the same 
excuse it was altogether unacceptable. One w'ould have thought 
Inverary had been the Valley of the Shadow of Death, the 
inferior Chiefs showed such reluctance to approach it. After 
a considerable hesitation, the plain reason was at length spoken 
out, namely, that whatever Highlander should undertake an 
office so distasteful to M'Callum More, he would be sure to 
treasure the offence in his remembrance, and one day or other 
to make him bitterly repent of it. 

In this dilemma, Montrose, wffio considered the proposed 
armistice as a mere stratagem on the part of Argyle, although 
he had not ventured bluntly to reject it in presence of those 
whom it concerned so nearly, resolved to impose the danger and 
dignity upon Captain Dalgetty, who had neither clan nor estate 
in the Highlands upon which the Avrath of Argyle could wreak 
itself. 

‘But I have a neck thougft’ said Dalgetty, bluntly; ‘and 
what if he chooses to avenge himself upon that 1 I have Imown 
a case where an honourable ambassador has been hanged as a 
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and, as tliey say tliat a lady’s mind is always expressed in her 
postscript, so I would have j’ou think that the most important 
part of your commission lies in what I have last said to you;’ 

Ralgetty once more grinned intelligence, and withdrew, to 
victual his charger and himself for the fatigues of his approach-' 
iiig mission. . 

At the door of the stable — for Gustavus always claimed his 
first care — he met Angus M'Aulay and Sir Miles Musgrave, 
who had been looking at his horse ; and, after praising his 
points and carriage, both united in strongly dissuading the 
Captain from taking an animal of such value with him upon 
his present very fatiguing joume5^ 

Angus painted in the most alarming colours the roads, or 
rather wild tracks, bj’’ which it would be necessary for him to 
travel into Arg}deshire, and the wretched huts or bothies where 
he would be condemned to pass the night, and where no forage 
could be procured for his horse, unless he could eat the stumps 
of old heather. In short, he pronounced it absolutely impossible 
that, after undertaldng such a pilgrimage, the animal could be 
in any case for militar}’’ ser^dce. The Englishman strongly 
confinned all that Angus had said, and gave himself body and 
soul, to the devil if he thought it was not an act little short 
of absolute murder to carry a horse worth a farthing into such 
a waste and inhospitable desert. Captain Dalgetty for an 
instant looked steadily first at one of the gentlemen and next 
at the other, and then asked them, as if in a state of indecision, 
what they would advise him to do with Gustavus under such 
circumstances. 

‘ By the hand of my father, my dear fidend,’ answered 
M‘Aulay, ‘ if you leave the beast in my keeping, you may rely 
on his being fed and sorted according to his worth and quality, 
and that, upon your happy return, you will find him as sleek as 
an onion boiled in butter.’ ^ , 

; ‘ Or,’ said Sir Miles Musgrave, ‘ if this worthy cavalier chooses 
to part with his charger for a reasonable sum, I have some part 
of the silver candlesticks stiU dancing the keys in my purse, 
which f . shah, be very willing to transfer to bis.’ 

‘In brief, mine honourable fiiends,’ said Captain Dalgetty, 
again eyeing, them both Mth an air of comic penetration, ; ‘ I 
find it would not be altogether unacceptable to either of you to 
have some token to remember the old soldier by in case it shall 
please M‘Callum More to hang liim up at the gate of his own 
cartle. And doubtless it would be no small satisfaction to me, 
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in such an event, that a noble and loyal cavalier like Sir Miles 
Musgrave, or a worthy and hospitable Chieftain like our excellent 
landlord, should act as my executor.’ 

Both hastened to protest that they had no such object, and 
insisted again upon the impassable character of the Highland 
paths. Angus M‘Aulay mumbled over a number of hard Gaelic 
names, descriptive of the difficult passes, precipices, corries, and 
heals through which he said the road la}’’ to Inveraiy, when old 
Donald, who had now entered, sanctioned his master’s account 
of these difficulties by holding up his hands, and elevating his 
eyes, and shaking his head at every guttural which MAiday 
pronounced. But all this did not move the inflexible Captain. 

‘My worthy friends,’ said he, ‘Gustavus is not new to the 
dangers of travelling and the mountains of Bohemia ; and — no 
disparagement to the heals and corries Mr. Angus is pleased to 
mention, and of which Sir Miles, who never saw them, confirms 
the horrors — these mountains may compete with the vilest roads 
in Europe. In fact, my horse hath a most excellent and social 
(Quality ; for, although he cannot pledge in my cup, yet we share 
our loaf between us, and it will be hard if he suffers famine 
where cakes or bannocks are to be found. And, to* cut this 
matter short, I beseech you, my good IHends, to’ observe the 
state of oir Duncan Campbell’s palfrey, which stands in that 
stall before us, fat and fair ; and, in return for jmur anxiety on 
my account, I give you my honest asseveration that, while we 
travel the same road, both that palfrey and his rider shaU lack 

lor food before either Gustavus or I. ’ . 

^ large measure with com and 
• ^ to his charger, who, by his low whinnying 

f V showed how close the 

cotS ^"or did he taste Hs 

hSHml ^ master’s caresses by licking his 

hpo-aTi hi'c ’ interchange of greeting, the steed 

old militarvbflhh^^?^^^^^^^ despatch which showed 

with TTTPi?^ nn 1 ■’ ^ master, after looking on the animal 

Sfd S for about five minutes, said, ■Much 

gooa may it do your honest heart, Gustavus * nnW mukt I 

go and lay in provant myself for the 

AnOTs*\lAtl?v’^wh first saluted the Englishman and 

time ill silence looking at each other for some 

through the world Musgrave, ‘is formed to go 
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‘ I shall think so too,’ said MAulay, ‘ if he can slip through 
M‘Callum More’s fingers as easily as he has done through ours.’ 

‘Do yon think,’ said the Englishman, ‘that the Marquis mil 
not respect in Captain Dalgetty’s person the laws of civilised 
war ? ’ 

‘No more than I would respect a LoMand proclamation,’ 
said Angus M‘Aulay. ‘ But come along, it is time I were re- 
turning to my guests.’ 


VOL. V — 15 



CHAPTER IX 


In a rebellion, 

When Tvliat ’s not meet, but what must be, was law 
Then were they chosen ; in a better hour, 

Let what is meet be said it must be meet, 

And throw their power i’ the dust. 

Coriolmns. 


I N a small apartment, remote from the rest of the guests 
assembled at the castle. Sir Duncan Campbell "vvas pre- 
sented tvith every species of refreshment and respectniUy. 
attended by Lord Menteith and by Allan M Aul^-y. His dis- 
course with the latter turned upon a sort of hunting campaign, 

, in -which they had been engaged together against the Children 
of the IMist, "with whom the Knight of Ardenvohr, as well as the 
M‘Aulays, had a deadly and irreconcilable feud. Sir Duncp, 
however, speedily endeavoured to lead back the conversation 
to the subject of his present errand to the Castle of Damlin- 
varach. 

‘It grieved him to the very heart,’ he said, ‘to see that 
friends and neighbours, who should stand shoulder to shoulder, 
were likely to be engaged hand to hand hi a cause which so 
Me concerned them What signifies it,’ he said, ‘to the 
mghland Chiefs whether King or Parliament got uppermost? 
Were it not better to let them settle their oivn differences 
mthout interfCTence, while the Chiefs, in the meantime, took 
the opportumty of establishing their own authority in a 
manner not to be c^ed m question hereafter by either King 

I® Reminded Allan M‘Aulay that the 
SwS ft® reign to settle the peace, as was 

levelled at the patri- 
brS J lie mentioned the cele- 

in ft® Pife Undertakers, as they were called, 

straneers nn’ of a deliberate plan, formed to introduce 

strangers among the Celtic tnbes, to destroy by degrees their 
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ancient customs and mode of goveniment, and to despoiFtliem 
’of the inheritance of their fathers^ ‘ And yet/ he continued, 
addressing Allan, ‘it is for the piirjyose of ^ving despotic 
authorit}^ to the monarch hy wliom these designs have been 
nursed that so many Highland Chiefs are upon the point of 
quarrelling vith, and drawing the s^Yord against, their neigh- 
bours, allies, and ancient confederates/ 

‘It is to my brother,’ said Allan — ‘ it is to the eldest' son of 
niy father’s house, that the Knight of Ardenvohr must address 
these remonstrances. I am, indeed, the brother of Angus ; but 
in being so I am only the first of his- clansmen, and bound to 
show an example to the others by my cheerful and ready 
obedience to liis commauds.’ _ ^ ; 

‘The cause also,’ said Lord Menteithi intei-posing, ‘is far 
more, general than Sir Duncan Campbell seems to suppose it. 
It is neither limited to Saxon nor to Gael, to mountain nor 
to strath, to Higldands nor to Lowlands. The question’ is, if 
we. will continue to be governed b}'^ the unlimited authority 
assumed by a set of persons in no respect superior to ourselves, 
instead of retumuig to the natural government of the, prince 
against whom thej'' have rebelled. And respecting .the interest 
of the Highlands in particular,’ he added, ‘ I crave Sir Duncan 
Campbell’s pardon for my plaiimess; but it, seems very-, clear 
to me that the only effect produced hy the present -usurpa^ 
tion will be the aggrandisement of one overgrown clan at the 
ejqjense of every independent chief in the Highlands.’ t . ^ 

‘I wiU not reply to you, my lord,’ said Sir Duncan Camx)bell, 
‘because I know your . jnejudices, . and from whom they are 
borrowed ; yet you will pardon my saxdng that, being at the 
head of a rival branch of the house of Graham, I have both 
read of and Imown an Earl of Menteith who would .have dis- 
dained to have been tutored in politics , or to have been com- 
manded in war by . an Earl of Montrose.’ . .. , 

‘You will find it in vain. Sir Duncan,’ said Lord Menteith, 
haughtily,, ‘to set my vanity in arms against my principles. 
The King gave my ancestors their title.' and. ranlcj and .'these 
shall never prevent my acting, in the royal cause, under any 
one who is better qualified than myself to be a commander- 
in-chief. Least of all shall any miserable jealousy prevent 
me from placing my hand and sword under the guidance of 
the, bravest, the most loyal, the most heroic spirit among , our 
Scottish, nobility.’ 

’ * See Colonisation of Lewis. • Note 2. 
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‘Pity,’ said Sir Duncan Gainx)bGll, ‘that you cannot add 
to his panegyric the farther epithets of the most steady an 
the most consistent. But I have no purj)ose of debating es 
points vith you, my lord,’ vaving liis hand, as it to 
farther discussion ; ‘ tlie die is cast vith you ; allow me on y 
to express my sorrow for the disastrous fate to which 
M‘Aulay’s natural rashness and 3’^our lordship s iniiuence ar 
dragging my gallant friend Allan here, with his fathei sea 

and many a brave man besides.’ 

‘The die is cast for us all, Sir Duncan,’ replied Mian, 
looldng gloomy, and arguing on his own hypochondriac melings , 

‘ the iron hand of destiny branded our fate upon our lorehea 
long ere we could form a ivish or raise a finger in our OAvn 
behalfi Were tliis otherwise, by what means does_ the seer 
ascertain the future firom those shadowy presages which haun 
his w^aking and his sleeping eye? Nought can be foreseen 
but that which is certain to happen.’ 

Sir Duncan Campbell was about to reply, and the dancest 
and most contested point of metaphysics might have been 
brought into discussion betwixt two Highland disputant'^ 
when the door opened and Annot Lyle, rvith her clairshacQ 
in her hand, entered the ajiartment. The freedom, of ^ 
Highland maiden was in her step and in her eye; for, bred 
up in the closest intimacy with the Laird of M‘Aulay and 
his brother, with Lord Menteith and other young men who 
freguented Damlinvarach, she i)0ssessed none of that timidity 
which a female educated chiefly among her own sex wbuld 
either have felt or thought necessary to assume on an occasion 
like the present. 

Her dress partook of the antique, for new fashions, seldom 
penetrated into the Highlands, nor would they easily have 
found their way to a castle inhabited chiefly by men whose 
sole occupation was war and the chase. Yet Annot’s garments 
were not only becoming but even rich. Her open jacket, 
with a high collar, was composed of blue cloth, richly 
embroidered, and had silver clasps to fasten when it pleased 
the wearer. Its sleeves, which were wide, came no louder 
than the elbow, and terminated in a golden fringe ; under 
this upper coat, if it can be so termed, she . wore an under 
dress of blue satin, also richly embroidered, but which was 
^veral shades lighter in colour than the upper garment. 
The petticoat was formed of tartan sillc, in the sett or pattern 
of vhich the colour of blue greatly predominated, so as to 
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remove the tawdrj^ effect too frequently produced in tartan 
by the mLvture and strong opposition of colours, iin antique 
silver chain hung round her neck and supported the ‘ •wrest ^ or 
ke5>- ■with which she tuned her instrument. A small ruff rose 
above her collar and was secured by a brooch of some value, 
an old keepsake from Lord Menteith. Her profusion of light 
hair almost hid her laughing eyes, while, with a smile and a 
blush, she mentioned that she had M‘Anlay’s directions to 
ask them if they chose music. Sir Duncan Campbell 
gazed •with considerable surprise and interest at the lovely 
apparition which thus interrupted his debate with Allan 
M'Aulay. 

‘Can this,’ he said to him in a whisper, ‘a creature so 
beautiful and so elegant, be a domestic musician of your 
brother’s establishment 1 ’ 

‘By no means,’ answered Allan, hastily, 3-et with some 
hesitation; ‘she is a — a — near relation of our family, and 
treated,’ he added, more firmty, ‘as an adopted daughter of 
our father’s house.’ 

As he spoke thus, he arose from his seat, and, •with that air 
of courtesy Avhich ever}" Highlander can assume when it suits 
him to practise it, he resigned it to Annot, and offered to her 
at the same time whatever refreshments the table afforded, 
■with an assiduity which was j)robably designed to give Sir 
Duncan an impression of her rank and consequence. If such 
was Allan’s purpose, however, it was unnecessary. Sir Duncan 
kept his eyes fixed upon Annot -with an expression of much 
deeper interest than could have arisen from any impression 
that she was a person of consequence. Annot even felt em- 
barrassed under the old knight’s steady gaze ; and it was not 
■without considerable hesitation that, tuning her instrument, 
and recei^ving an assenting look from Lord Menteith and Allan, 
she executed the folio-wing ballad, which our friend, Mr. 
Secundus Maepherson, whose goodness we had before to acknowl 
edge, has thus translated into the English tengue : ^ 

THE ORPHAN MAID 

November’s bail-cloud drifts away, 

November's sunbeam wan ' - 

Looks coldly on the castle grey, 

AVhen forth comes Lady Anne. 

■ 1 See Literal Prose Translation. Note 3. 
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The orphan by the oak was set, 

Her arms, her feet, were bare ; 

The hail-clrops had not melted j-et, 
Amid her raven hair. ' 

‘And, Dame,' she said, ‘by all the tics 
That child and mother know, 

Aid one who never knew these joys. 
Relievo an orphan’vS woo.’ 


Tho lady said, ‘ Ati orphan’s state 
Is hard and sad to bear ; 

Yet worse the widow’d mother's fate, 
Who mourns both lord and heir. 


‘ Twelve times the rolling year has sped, 
Since, when from vengeance wild , 
Of fiei;co Strathallan’s Chief I fled ; . 
Forth’s eddies whelm’d my child.' 


Twelve times the year its course has born,’ ■' i 

The wandering maid replied, ■ , . , . - . 

‘ Since fishers on Sk Bridget’s morn ' . 

Drew nets on Campsie side. • ' ' ’ , 

‘St. Bridget sent no scaly spoil : , 

An. infant, wellnigh dead, ■ ' 

rear’d in want and toil,' ' ' ■ 

lo beg from you her bread.’ 

That orphan maid the lady kiss’d , . . , ■ 

‘ My husband’s looks jmu bear ; ' 

St. Bridget and her morn be bless’d k ' • ' , ' . 

.You are his widow’s heir.’ ' ’ : ' ' ' 


They ’ye robed, that maid, so poor and pale, 

. , , In silks and sandals raL • ^ ' ' 

oteerved wi 

effect upon the mind of a much deep 

possibly have anticinated Campbell than he cou 

iveU knew that the^Highlandws^of J 

mnoh greater sensibility Soth fe tk?5,hd * possessed 

hardly accounted for oven this, he thougl 

man Withdrew his o™, L Aieh the o 

suffer them to rest on d- a.’ if unwilling 

it to he expected thst w*^’®°* so mteresting. Stiff less w 
Tootecl tliat features which, expresled pride, if e: 
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common sense, and the austere habit of authority should have 
been so much agitated by so trivial a circumstance. As the 
Chiefs brow became clouded, he drooped his large shaggy 
grey eyebrows until they almost concealed his eyes, on the 
lids of which something Idee a tear might he seen to glisten. 
He remained silent and fixed in the same posture for a minute 
or two after the last note had ceased to vibrate. He then 
raised his head, and, having looked at Annot L3de, as if purpos-. 
ing to speak to her, he as suddenly changed that purpose, 
and was about to address Allan, when the door opened and 
the lord of the castle made his appearance. . . 





CHAPTER, X 


Dark on their journey lour’d the gloomy day,' 

"Wild were the hills, and doubtful grew the way ; 

More dark, more gloomy, and more doubtful show'd 
The mansion which received them from the road. 

The Travellers, a Jlomancc. 

* 

A NGrTJS M'AIJLAY was charged with a message which he 
seemed to find some difficulty in communicating ; for 
^ it was not till after he had framed his speech several 
different ways, and blundered them all, that he succeeded in 
letting Sir Duncan Campbell know that the cavalier who was to 
accompany him was waiting in readiness, and that all was pre- 
pared for his return to Inverary. Sir Duncan Campbell rose up 
very indignantly ; the affront which this message implied im- 
mediately driving out of his recollection the sensibihty which 
had been awakened by the music. 

‘ I Kttle expected this,’ he said, looking indignantly at Angus 
M‘Aulay. ‘ 1 little thought that there was a Chief in the West 
Highlands who, at the pleasure of a Saxon, would have bid the 
Knight of Aidenvohr leave his castle when the sun was declining 
from the ineridian, and ere the second cup had been filled. But 
farewell, sir, the food of a churl does not satisfy the appetite ; 
when I next revisit Damlinvarach it shah be with a naked 
sword in one hand and a firebrand in the other.’ 

‘ And if you so come,’ said Angus, ‘ I pledge myself to meet 
you fairly, though you brought five hundred Campbells at your 
back, and to afford you and them such entertainment that j^ou 
shall not again complain of the hospitality of Damlinvarach.’ 

‘Threatened men,’ said Sir Duncan, ‘live long. Your turn 
for gasconading, Laird of M‘Aulay, is too well kno'wn that men 
of honour should regard your vaunts. To you, my lord, and to 
Allan, who have supplied the place of my churlish host, I leave 
my thanks. And to you, pretty mistress,’ he said, addressing 
Annot Lyle, ‘this little token, for having opened a fountain 
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which hath been dry for many a year.’ So saying, he left the 
apartment, and commanded his attendants to he summoned. 
Angus M'Aulay, equally embarrassed and incensed at the charge 
of inhospitality, which was the greatest possible affront to a 
Highlander, did not follow Sir Duncan to me courtyard, where, 
mounting his palfrey, which was in readiness, followed by six 
mounted attendants, and accompanied by the noble Captain 
Dalgetty, who had also awaited him, holding Gustavus ready 
for action, though he did not draw his girths and mount till 
Sir Duncan appeared, the whole cavalcade left the castle. 

The journey was long and toilsome, hut without any. of the 
extreme privations whicn the Laird of MAulay had prophesied. 
In truth. Sir Duncan was very cautious to avoid those nearer 
and more secret paths by means of which the county of Argyle 
was accessible from the eastward; for hi's relation and cMef, 
the Marquis, was used to boast that he would not for a hundred 
thousand croAvns any mortal should know the passes by wliich 
an armed force could penetrate into his country. 

Sir Duncan Campbell, therefore, rather shunned the High- 
lands, and, falling into the Low Country, made for the nearest 
seaport in the vicinity, where he had several half-decked galleys, 
or birlings, as they were called, at his command. In one of 
these they embarked, wth Gustavus in company, who was so 
seasoned to adventure that land and sea seemed as indifferent 
to him as to his master. 

The wind being favourable, they pursued their way rapidly 
with sails and oars ; and early the next morning it was announced 
to Captain Dalgetty, then in a small cabin beneath the half-deck, 
that the galley was under the walls of Sir Duncan Campbell’s 
castle. . . • ■ 

' Arden vohr, accordingly, rose high above him when he came 
upon the deck of the galley. It was a gloomy square tower, of 
considerable size and great height, situated upon a headland 
projecting into the salt-water lake, or arm of the sea, which 
they had entered on the preceding evening. A wall, with 
flanking towers at each angle, surrounded the castle to land- 
ward ; hut towards the lake it was built so near the brink of 
the_ precipice as only to leave room for a battery of seven guns, 
designed to protect the fortress from any insult from that side, 
although situated too high to he of any effectual use according 
to the modem system of warfare. . . 

The eastern sun, rising behind the old tower, flung ^its 
shadow far on the lake, darkening the deck of the galley, on 
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which Captain Dalgetty now walked, waiting with f*onie im- 
patience, the signal to land. Sir Diinaui Cnm))bell, as lie Avns 
informed hy his attendants, was already within the walls of 
the castle; hut no one encouraged the Captain's proposal 
of following him ashore, until, as they stated, they should 
receive the direct permission or order of the Knight of 
Ardenvohr. 

In a short time afterwards the mandate anived, while a 
hoat, with a piper in the how, bearing the Knight of Ardenvohr’s 
crest in silver upon his left arm, and phiying with all his might 
the family march, entitled ‘The Campbells arc Coming,’ ap- 
proached to conduct the envoy of Montrose to the epistle of 
Ardenvohr. The distance between the galley and the hc^ch 
was so short as scarce to require the assistance of the eight 
sturdy rowers, in homiets, .short coats, and trews, whose eflbrts 
sent the hoat to the little creek in which they usually landed 
before one could have conceived that it had left the side of the 
birling. Two of the boatmen, in spite of Lalgetty’s rasistance, 
horsed the Captain on the hack of a third Highlander, and, 
wading through the surf with him, landed liiin high and diy 
upon the beach beneath the castle rock. In the face of this 
rock there appeared something like the entrance of a low-browed 
cavern, towards which the assistants were ])rcparlng to liurry 
our friend Dalgetty, w'heh,. shaking himself loose from them 
with some difficulty, he insisted upon seeing Gustavus .safely 
landed before he proceeded one step farther. The Highlanders 
could not comprehend Avhat he meant, until oncAvliohad picked 
up a little Eiigliish, or rather Lowland Scotch, exclaimed,- ‘ Hollis 1 
it’s a’ about her horse, ta useless haste.’ Farther remonstrance 
on the part of Captain Dalgetty w'as interrupted hy the appear- 
ance of Sir Duncan Camxibell himself, from, the mouth of the 
cavern which, we have ■ described, for the purpose of inviting 
Captain, Dalgetty to accept of the ho.spitality of Ardenvohr, 
.pledging his honour j at the same time, that , Gustavus should 
be treated as became- the hero fr-om whom he' derived Ins’ name, 
not to mention the important person to whom he now belonged. 
Notiyithstanding this satisfactory guarantee. Captain Dalgetty 
would .still have hesitated, such was his anxiety to witness the 
,fate of his companion Gustavus, had not two Highlanders seized 
-him hy the arms, two more pushed him on behind, while , a fifth 
exclaiined, ‘ Hout awam’the daft Sassenach ! does she no hear 
the Laird bidding: her up to her ain castle, wi’ her special voice, 
and isna that very micMe honour for the like d’ her V , : . 
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Thus impelled, Captain Dalgetty could only for a- short space 
keep a reyerted eye towards the galley in wliich he had left the 
partner of his militai^'- toils. In a few minutes afterwards he 
found himself inyplved m the total darkness of a staircase which, 
entering from the low-hrowed cavern we have mentioned, winded 
upwards through the entrails of the living rock., - ■ ' ' ■ . ; 

‘ The cursed Highland salvages ! ’ muttered the Captain, half 
aloud ; ‘ what is to become of me if Gustavus, the namesake of 
the m%dncible Lion of the Protestant League, should he lamed 
among their untenty hands ! ’ 

‘ Have no fear of that,’ said the voice of Sir Duncan, who 
was nearer to him than he imagined ; ‘ my men are accustomed 
to handle horses, both in embarldng and dressing them, and 
you win soon see Gustavus as safe as when you last dismounted 
from his back.’ • , . 

Captain Dalgetty knew the world too well to offer any 
farther remonstrance, whatever uneasiness he might suppress 
within his own bosom. A step or two higher up the stair 
showed light and a door, and an iron-grated wicket led him out 
upon a gallery cut in the open face of the rock, extending a 
space of about six or eight yards,' ^ until he reached a second 
door, where the path re-entered the rock, and which was also 
defended by an. iron portcullis.' ‘An admirable traverse,’ 
observed the Captain; ‘and if commanded by a field-piece, or 
even a few muskets, quite sufiicient to ensure the place against'' 
a storming party.’ 

Sir Duncan Campbell made no answer at the time ; but, the 
ruoment afterwards, when the}’^ had entered the second cavern, 
he struck with the stick which he had in his hand first on the^ 
one side and then on the other of the wicket, and the sullen 
ringing sound which replied to the blows made Captain Dalgetty 
sensible that there was a gun placed oh each side, for the pur.^ 
pose • of raking the gallery through which they had passed, 
although the embrasures, through which they might be fired 
on occasion, were masked on the outside with sods and loose 
stone.s. Having ascended the second staircase, they found 
themselves again on an open platform and gallery, exposed to 
a fire both of musketry and waU-guns, if, being come with 
hostile intent, they had ventured farther. A third; flight of ■ 
steps, cut in' the rock like the former, but not cavemed over, 
led them finally into the battery at the- foot of the tower.: This 
last stair also was narrow and steep, andj not to mention the 
fire which might be directed on it fi-om above, one or two 
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liad been ofTcred, 

Ua])fa.iii Daljrct t y, too (dd a >oldier i>t t'’’cl >-!u-h trenjor^ lead 
Ilf) Humior arrived in the courtyanl thati In- jtryte -ti^d ih tjod 
the defence^ of 8ir Dimcan’a t.-a.-tle renmi'h-fl hi?n nmre td the 
nntnhlo, fortre.'-^ of Spatidau, .•'ittiaied In the .March of ilr/ui- 
denhury% tlian of any jiiace whilk it hud li^'cn hi- t<>rh.‘ne tn 
defend in the conr~e of ids; travels, rscvertlede.- ha erit}-!! 1 
considemhly the mode of jdaeino the ks-ttcry we 

have iiotieed, ohservintt that, ‘ v.liere c-unmin v,ere je/n-dn u', Hk** 
lo Fcarts or sca-pnlls, on the top of a rock, he ha/i ever oh'-ervM 
that they astonishofl more hy their noise than they dismayed 
by tho Hkaitli or danmi'O ^Yhich they occasioned,' 

Sir Duncan, without rcplyinfr, conducted the soldier int<.> the 
tower, the defences- of which were n portcullis and iron-clenched 
oaken door, tho thickness of tho wall In'ino the space iKstwevn 
them. He had no sooner nn'ived in a hall htiny' with tapestry 
than the Ca])tain prosecuted his military criticism. It v,-as in- 
deed suspended by tlie sif'ht of an excellent breakfast, of which 
he partook with great avidity ; hut no sooner Inul lie .secured 
this meal than he made the tour of the apart iiuuit, e.xatnining 
the ground around the ea.stle ver}’ carefully from each wimlow 
in the room._ He then retunied to his chair, and, throwing 
liiinself back into it at Ids length, stretched out one maid}' log, 
pd,_tapi)inglds jack-boot with the riding-rod whicdi lie carried 
in Ins hand, after the manner of a half-bred man who aflects 
ease in the society of Ids betters, he delivered Id.s unasked 
^ opinion as follows : ‘ This house of yours, now, Sir Duna'in, i.s 
' a very pretty defensible sort of a tenement;, and yet it i.s hardly 
. such as a cavaliero of honour would expect to maintain his 
credit by holding put for many days. For, Sir Duncan, if it 
pleases you to notice, your liouse is overcrowed and slighted, or 
commanded, ns we military men say, by yonder round hillock 
to the landward, whereon an enemy might stell sucli a battery 
of cannon as would make ye glad to beat a chauiade within 
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forfcy-eiglit hours,- unless it pleased the Lord extraordinarily to 
show mercy.’ , . - . . ■ 

- ‘There is no road,’ replied Sir Duncan, somewhat shortly, ‘by 
which cannon can be brought against Ardenvohr. The swamps 
and morasses around my house would scarce carry your- horse 
and yourself, excepting by such paths as could be rendered im- 
passable within a few hours,’ ^ ^ . 

■ ‘Sir Duncan,’ said the Captain, ‘it is your pleasure to sup-: 
pose so ; and yet we martial men say that where there is a sea- 
coast there is always a naked side, seeing that cannon and 
munition, where they cannot be transported by land, naay be 
right easily brought by sea near to the place where they are to. 
be put in action. Neither is a castle, however secure in its 
situation, to be accounted altogether invincible, or, as they say,: 
impregnable ; for I protest t’ ye. Sir Duncan, that I have known 
twenty-five men, by the mere surprise and audacity of the 
attacL ■'^1 at point of pike, as strong a hold as this of Arden- 
vohr, and put to the sword, captivate, or hold to the ransom 
the defenders, being ten times their own number.’ 

Notwithstanding Sir Duncan Campbell’s knowledge of the 
world, and Ids power of concealing his internal emotion, he ap- 
peared piqued and hurt at these reflections, which the Captain 
made with the most unconscious gravity, ha^g merely selected 
the. subject of conversation as one upon which he thought him- 
self capable of shining, and, as they say, of lapng down the law, 
without exactly recollecting that the topic might not be equally 
agreeable to his. landlord. 

. ;‘ To cut this matter shorty’ said Sir Duncan, with an expres- 
sion of voice and countenance somewhat agitated, ‘ it is unneces- 
saiy for you to tell me, Captain Dalgetty, that a castle may be 
stormed if it is not valorously defended, or surprised if it is not 
heedfiiUy watched. I trust this poor house of mine will not 
be found in any of these predicaments, should even Captain 
Dalgetty himself choose to beleaguer it.’ 

■ ‘ For all that, Sir Dimcan,’ answered the persevering com- 
mandeiv ‘I would premonish you, as a fi-iend, to trace out. a 
sconce upon that round hiU, -with a good grafie or ditch, whilk 
may be easily abcomplished by compelling the labour of the 
boors in the vicinity; it being the custom of the valorous 
Grustavus Adolphus to fight as much by the spade and shovel 
as by sword, 'pike, and musket. Also, I would advise you to 
fortify the said sconce, not only by a foussee or graffe, but also 
by certain stackete or palisades.’ Here Sir Duncan, becoming 
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impatient; left the apartment, tlie Captain following him to the 
door, and raising his voice as he retTeated, until lie was fairly 
out of hearing. ‘The whilk stackets or x)alisadc.s should he 
artificially framed with re-entering angles and loopholes, or 
crenelles, for inusketr}', whereof it shall arise that the foeincn 

The Highland brute I the old Highland biute 1 They are 

as proud as peacocks, and as obstinate as tups ; and here he 
has missed an opportunity of making his house as pretty an 
irregular fortificiition as an invading army ever broke their teeth 
upon. But I see,’ he continued, looking down trom the window 
upon the bottom of the precipice, ‘ they have got Gustavus safe 
ashore. Proper fellow' • I w’ould Iniow that toss of his head 
among a whole squadron. I must go to see what they arc to 
make of him.’ 

He had no sooner reached, however, the court to the seaward, 
and put himself in the act of descending the staircase, than two 
Highland sentinels, advancing their Lochaber axes, gave him to 
understand that this w’as a service of danger. 

‘ Diavolo 1 ’ said the soldier, ‘ and I have got no password. ■ I 
could not speak a S 5 'llable of their salvage gibberisli, an it ivere 
to save me from the provost-manshal.’ 

‘I will be your surety, Captain Dalgetty,’ said- Sir Duncan, 
w'ho had again approached him without his observing from 
whence ; ‘ and we w'ill go together and see how your favourite 
charger is accommodated.’ • 

He conducted him accordingly down the staircase to the 
beach, and fi:om thence by a short turn behind a large rock, which 
concealed the stables and other offices belonging to the castle. 
Captain Dalgetty became sensible, at the same time, that the 
.side, of the castle to the land was - rendered totally inaccessible 
by a ravine, partly natural and partly scarped with great care and 
labour, so as to he only passed by a drawbridge. Still, however, 
the Captain insisted, notwithstanding the triumphant air with 
which Sir Dimcan pointed out his defences, that a sconce should 
he erected on Drumsnab, the round eminence to the east of 
the castle, in respect the house might be anno 3 'ed from thence 
by burning bullets full of fire, shot out of cannon, according to 
the curious invention of Stephen Bathian, King of Poland, 
whereby that prince utterly ruined the great Muscovite city of 
Moscow. This invention, Captain Dalgetty owned, he had not 
yet witnessed, but observed, ‘ that it would give him particular 
delectation to- witness the same put to the proof against 
Ardenvohr or an}' other castle of similar strength,’ observing, 
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‘that so cnrious an experiment could not hut afford the greatest 
delight to all admirers of the military art.’ 

Sir Dunciin Campbell diverted this convei’sation by carry- 
ing the soldier into his .stables, and suffering him to anange 
Gustavus according to his own A\*ill and xdcasure. After this 
duty had been careftdly perfonned, Captain Dalgetty proposed 
to return to the castle, obscr\nng, it was his intention to spend 
the time betuixt this and dinner, which, he presumed, Avould 
come tipon the parade about noon, in burni.shiug his armour, 
Avhich, having sustained some injury from the sea-air, might, he 
Avas afraid, seem discreditable in the ej'es of hl'Callum j\fore. 
Yet, AA'hile they Avere returning to the castle, he failed not to 
warn Sir Dunam Campbell against the great injur}'- he might 
sustain by an}' sudden onfall of an enemy, AA'hereby his horses, 
cattle, and granaries might be cut off and consumed, to his great 
prejudice ; AA'hereforc he again stiongly conjured him to con- 
struct a sconce upon the round hill called Drumsnab, and offered 
his oAvn friendl}’- seiwices in lining out the same. To this 
disinterested adAuce Sir Duncan only replied by ushering his 
guest to his apartment, and informing him that the tolling of 
the castle bell Avould make him aware when dinner Avas ready. 



CHAPTER XI 


Is this thy castle, Baldwin ? Melancholy 
Displays her sable banner from the donjon, 

Darkening the foam of the whole surge beneath. 

Were I a habitant, to see this gloom 

Pollute the face of nature, and to hear 

The ceaseless sound of wave, and seabird’s scream, 

I ’d wish me in the hut that poorest peasant 
E’er framed to give him temporaiy shelter. 

BeoWN. 

T he gallant Rittmaster would willingly have employed 
his leisure in studying the exterior of Sir Duncan’s 
castle, and verifying his own military ideas upon the 
nature of its defences ; but a stout sentinel, who mounted guard 
with a Lochaher axe at the door of his apartment, gave him to 
understand, by very significant signs, that he was in a sort of 
honourable captivity. 

‘ It is strange,’ thought the Rittmaster to himself, ‘ how well 
these salvages understand the rules and practique of war. 
Who w^ould have presupposed their acquaintance with the 
maxim of the great and godlike Gustavus Adolphus, that a 
flag^ of truce should be half a messenger, half a spy \ ’ And, 
having finished burnishing his arms, he sate down patiently to 
compute how much half a dollar per diem would, amount to at 
the end of a six months’ campaign ; and, when he had settled 
that problem, proceeded to the more abstruse calculations 
necessary for drawing up a brigade of two thousand men on 
the principle of extracting the square root. 

From his musings he was roused by the joyful sound of 
the dinner bell, on which the Highlander, lately his guard, 
b^me his gentleman-usher, and marshalled him to the hall, 
where a table with four covers bore ample proofs of Highland 
hospitality. Sir Duncan entered, conducting his lady, a tall, 
faded, melancholy female, dressed in deep mourning. They 
were followed by a Presbyterian clergyman, in his Geneva 
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cloak, and wearing a black silk scuU-cap, covering bis short ' 
hair so closely that it could scarce be seen at aU, so that the 
nnrestricted ears bad an undue predominance in the general 
aspect. This ungraceful fashion was universal at the time, 
and partl}’^ led to the niclmames of roundlieads, prick-eared 
curs, and so forth, which the insolence of the Cavaliers liberally 
bestowed on their political enemies. 

Sir Duncan presented his military guest to his lady, who 
received his technical salutation with a stiff and silent rever- 
ence, in wliich it could scarce be judged whether pride or melan- 
choly had the greater share. The churchman, to whom he was 
next presented, eyed him with a glance of mingled dislike and 
curiosity. 

The Captain, well accustomed to worse looks from more 
dangerous persons, cared very httle either for those of the lady 
or of the divine, but bent his whole soul upon assaulting a 
huge piece of beef which smoked at the nether end of the table. 
But the onslaught, as he would have tenned it, was delayed 
until the conclusion of a very long grace, betwixt every section 
of which Dalgetty handled his knife and fork, as he might have 
done his musket or pilie when going uj)on action, and as ofben 
resigned them unwillingly when the prolix chaplain commenced 
another clause of his benediction. Sir Duncan hstened with 
decency, though he, was supposed rather to have joined the 
Covenanters out of devotion to his chief than real respect for 
the cause either of liberty or of Presbytery. His lady alone 
attended to the blessing with symptoms of deep acquiescence. 

The meal was performed almost in Carthusian silence ; for 
it was none of Cajitain Dalgetty ’s habits to employ liis mouth 
in talking while it could be more profitably occupied. Sir 
Duncan was absolute^ silent, and the lady and churchman 
only occasionally exchanged a few words, spoken low and 
indistinetty. 

But, when the- dishes were removed and their place supplied 
by liquors of various sorts. Captain Dalgetty no longer had 
himself the same weighty reasons for silence, and began to tire 
of that of the rest of the company. He commenced a new 
attack upon his landlord, upon the former ground. ‘ Touching 
that round monticle or hiU or eminence termed Drumsnab, 

I would be proud to hold some dialogue with you. Sir Dun- 
can, on the nature of the sconce to be there constructed ; and 
whether the angles thereof should be acute or obtuse, anent 
whilk I have heard the great Velt-Mareschal Bannier hold 

TOL. V — 1C 
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a leanied argument rvitli General Tiefcnbacli during a still- 
stand of ai-ms.’ 

‘Captain Dalgetty/ answered Sir Duncan, very drily, ‘it is 
notour Highland usage to debate military points with strangers. 
This castle is like to hold out against a stronger enemy than 
any force which the unfortunate gentlemen we left at Dani- 
linvarach are able to bring agamst it.’ 

A deep .sigh from the lady accompanied the conclusion of 
her husband’s speech, which seemed to remind her of some 
painful circumstance. 

‘He who gave,’ said the clergyman, addressiim her in a 
solemn tone, ‘hath taken away. May you, honourable lad}^, be 
long enabled to sa}^, “ Blessed be His name 1 ” ’ 

To this exhortation, wliich seemed intended for her sole 
behoof, the lady answered by an inclination of her head, more 
humble than Captain Dalgetty had j^et obseiwed her make. 
Supposing he should now find her in a more conversible humour, 
he proceeded to accost her. 

‘ It is indubitably very natural that your ladyship should 
be downcast at the mention of militarj’’ preparations, whUk I 
have observed to spread perturbation among women of all 
nations and almost all conditions. Nevertheless, Penthesilea, 
in ancient times, and also Joan of . Arc and othens, were of a 
different kidney. And, as I have learned ' while I seiwed the 
Spaniard, the Duke of Alva in former times had the leaguer- 
lasses who followed liis camp marshalled into tertias, whilk we 
call regiments^ and officered and commanded by those of their 
own feminine gender, and regulated by a commander-in-chief, 
called in German Hv/reiveibUr, or, as we would sa)’' vernacularly, 
Captain of the Queans. True it is, they were persons not to be 
named as parallel to your lady.ship, being such quw quoestum 
corporibusjacie^ant, as we said of Jean Drochiels at Mari.schal 
College ; the same whom the Prench term courtisanes, and we 
in Scottish - , 

‘The lady will spare you the trouble of further exposition, 
Captain Dalgetty,’ said his ho.st, somewhat sternly ; to wliich 
the clergyman added, ‘that such discourse better befitted a 
watch-tower guarded by profane soldiery than the board of an 
honourable person and the presence of a lady of quality.’ 

‘ Craving your pardon, Dominie, or Doctor, aut qiiocunque 
alio^ nomine gaud&s, for I would have you to know I have studied 
polite ^letters,’ said the unabashed envoj'’, filling a great cup of 
wine, ‘I see no ground for your reproof, seeing I did not speak 
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of those inrpi’^ as if their occupation or cliaracter was 

a proper subject of conversation for this Indy’s presence, hut 
simply accidens, as illustrating the matter in hand, namely, 
their natural courage and audacity, much enhanced, doubtless, 
by the desperate circumstances of their condition.’ 

‘Captain Dalgetty,’ said Sir Duncan Cami)bell, ‘to break 
short this discourse, 1 must acquaint you that I have some 
business to despatch to-night, in order to enable me to ride ^vith 

you to-morrow towards Inverary ; and therefore ’ 

‘To ride with this person to-monow! ’ exclaimed his lady; 
‘such cannot be your purpose. Sir Duncan, unless you have 
forgotten that the morrow is a sad anniversarj", and dedicated 
to as sad a solemnit}*.’ 

‘I had not forgotten,’ answered Sir Duncan ; ‘how is it pos- 
sible I can ever forget ? but the necessity of the times requires 
I should send this officer onward to Inverary without loss of 
time.’ 

‘Yet surely not that you should accompany him in person?’ 
inquired the lady. 

‘It were better I did,’ said Sir Duncan; ‘yet I can write to 
the Marquis, and follow on the subsequent day. Captain 
Dalgetty, I will despatch a letter for 3 mu, explaining to the 
Marquis of Argjde your character and commission, with which 
you will please to prepare to tiavel to Inverarj’- early to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘Sir Duncan Campbell,’ said Dalgettj’-, ‘I am doubtless at 
3 'our discretionary disposal in this matter ; not the less, I pray 
you to remember the blot wffiich ^vill faU upon )"our own escutch- 
eon if jmu do in any way suffer me, being a commissionate 
flag of truce, to be circumvented in this matter, wffiether clam, 
VI, vd pj'ecario ; I do not say by your assent to any wrong done 
to me, but even through absence of any due care on your part 
to prevent the same.’ 

‘You are under the safeguard of my honour, sir,’ answered”* 
Sir Duncan Campbell, ‘and that is more than a sufficient 
security. And now,’ continued he, rising, ‘I must set the 
example of retiring.’ 

Dalgetty saw himself under the necessity of following the 
hint, though the hour was early ; but, like a skilful general, 
he availed himself of eve^ instant of delay which circum- 
stances permitted. ‘Trusting to your honourable parole, ’ said 
he, fflling his cup, ‘I drink to you, Sir Duncan, and to 'the 
continuance of your honourable house.’ A sigh from Sir 
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Duncan was tlie'only reply. ‘Also, madam,’ said the soldier, 
replemshing the qnaigh with all possible despatch, ‘ I drinlc to 
your honourable health, and fulfilment of all your virtuous 
desires ; and, reverend sir (not forgetting to fit the action to 
the words), I fill this cup to the drowning of aU unkiiidness 
betwixt you and Captain Dalgetty — I should say Major; and, 
in respect the flagon contains but one cup more, I, drink to the 
health of all honourable cavaliers and brave soldados ; and, the 
flask being empty, I am ready. Sir Duncan, to attend your 
functionary or sentinel to my place of private repose.’ 

He received a formal permission to retire, and an assurance 
that, as the wine seemed to be to his taste, another measure of 
the same vintage should attend him presently, in order to 
soothe the hours of his solitude. 

Ho sooner had the Captain reached the apartment than 
this promise was fulfilled; and, in a short time afterwards, 
the added comforts of a pasty of red-deer venison rendered him 
very tolerant both of confinement and want of society. The 
same domestic, a sort of chamberlain, who placed this good 
cheer in his apartment, delivered to Dalgetty a packet, sealed 
and tied up with a silken thread, accorthng to the custom^ of 
the time, addressed with many forms of respect to the High 
and Mighty Prince, Archibald, Marquis of Argyle, Lord of 
Lome, and so forth. The chamberlain at the same time 
apprised the Eittmaster that he must talm horse at an early 
hour for Inverary, where the packet of Sir Duncan would be 
at once his iutroduction and his passport. Hot forgetting that 
it was his object to collect information as well as to act as 
an envoy, and desirous, for his o^vn sake, to ascertain Sir 
Duncan’s reasons for sending him onward without his personal 
attendance, the Rittmaster inquired of the domestic, with aU the 
precaution that his experience suggested, what were the reasons 
which detained Sir Duncan at home on the succeeding day. 
The man, who was fi:om the Lowlands, replied, ‘that it was 
the habit of Sir Duncan and his lady to observe as a day of 
solenm fast and humiliation the aimiversary on which their 
castle had been taken, by surprise, and their children, to the 
number of four, destroyed cruelly, by a band of Hi ghland free- 
booters during Sir Duncan’s absence uj)on an expedition which 
the Marquis of Argyle had undertaken against the Macleans of 
the Isle of Mull.’ 

‘Truly,’ said the soldier, ‘your lord and lady have some 
cause for fast and humiliation. Hevertheless, I will venture 
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to pronounce that, if lie Fad taken the advice of any experienced 
soldier, having sldll in the practiques of defending places of 
advantage, he would have built a sconce upon the . small hiU 
which is to the left of the drawhrig. And this I can easily 
prove to you, mine honest friend ; for, holding that pasty to he 
the castle What ’s your name, friend ? ’ 

‘Lorimer, sir,’ replied the man. 

‘Here is to your health, honest Lorimer. 1 say, Lorimer, 
holding that pasty to be the main body or citadel of the place 
to he defended, and taldug the marrow-bone for the sconce to 
be erected ’ 

‘I am sorry, sir,’ said Lorimer, interrupting h i m, ‘that I 
cannot stay to hear the rest of 5 ^our demonstration ; but the 
bell will presently ring. As worthy Mr. Graneangowl, the Mar- 
quis’s own chaplain, does family worship, and only seven of our 
household out of sixty persons understand the Scottish tongue, 
it would misbecome any one of them to be absent, and greatly 
prejudice me in the opinion of my lady. There are pipes 
and tobacco, sir, if you please to drink a whiff of smoke, 
and if you want anything else, it sbaU be forthcoming two 
hours hence, when prayers are over.’ So saying, he left the 
apartment. 

No sooner was he ^one than the heavy toll of the castle beU 
summoned its inhabitants together ; and was answered by the 
shrill clamour of the females, mixed with the deeper tones of the 
men, as, talking Earse at the top of their throats, they hurried 
from different quarters by a long but narrow gallery, which 
served as a communication to many rooms, and, among others, 
to that in which Captain Lalgetty was stationed. ‘ There they 
go as if they were beating to the roU-callJ thought the soldier 
to himself ; ‘ if they aU attend the parade, 1 wiU look out, take 
a mouthful of fresh air, and make mine ovn observations on the 
practicabilities of this place.’ 

Accordingly, when all was quiet, he opened his chamber door 
and prepared to leave it, when he saw his friend with the axe 
advancing towards him from the distant end of the gallery, half- 
whistling, half-humming a Gaelic tune. To have shown any 
want of confidence would have been at once impolitic and un- 
becoming his military character; so the Captain, putting the 
best face upon his situation he could, whistled a’ Swedish retreat 
in a tone still louder than the notes of his sentinel ; and, retreat- 
ing pace by pace, vith an air of indifference, as if his only pur- 
pose had been to breathe a little fi-esh air, he shut the door in 
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the face of his gnard, Avhen tlio fellow had approached within a 
few paces of liira. 

‘It is very well/ thought the llittinastor to liimself; ‘he 
annuls my parole by putting guards ui)on me, for, as we used to 
say at Marischal College, .//f/as cf Jidiicia sunt reUitha and if 
he does not trust my word, I do not see how 1 am bound to 
keep it, if any motive should occur for my desiring to depart 
from it. Surely the moral obligation of the parole is relaxed, in 
as far as physical force is substituted instead thereof.' 

Thus comforting himself in the metaph 3 'sical immunities 
which he deduced from the \’igilance of his sentinel, llittmaster 
Lalgetty retired to his apartment, where, amid the theoretical 
calculations of tactics and the occasional more practical attacks 
bn the flask and pasty, he consumed the evening until it was 
time to go to repose. He was summoned by Lorimer at break 
of day, who gave him to understand thak when he^ had broken 
his fast, for wliich he produced ample materials, his guide and 
horse were in attendance for his journey to Inverar}% ^ After 
complying with the hospitable hint of the chamberlain, the 
soldier proceeded to take horse. In passing through the apaiL 
ments, he observed that domestics were busily employed in 
hanging the great hall with black cloth, a ceremony which, 
he said, he had seen practised when the immortal Gustavus 
Adolphus lay in state in the Castle of Wolgast, and which, 
therefore, he opined, was a te.stimonial of the strictest and 
deepest mouraing, ■ , 

AVhen Dalgetty mounted his steed, he found himself attended, 
or perhaps guarded, by five or six Campbells, well armed, 
commanded by one who, from the target at his shoulder and 
the short cock’s feather in his bonnet, as well as from the state 
which he took upon himself, claimed the ranlc of a duinhdwassel 
or clansman of superior ranlc; and indeed, from his' dignity of 
deportment, could not stand in a more distant degree of rela- 
tionship to Sir Duncan thain that of tenth or twelfth cousin at 
farthest. But it was impossible to extract positive information 
on this or any other subject, inasmuch as neither this com- 
mander nor any of his party spoke English. The Captain rode 
and his military attendants wallced ; but such was their activity, 
and so numerous the impediments which the .nature of the 
road presented to the equestrian mode of travelling, that, far 
from being retarded. by the slowness of their pace, his difficulty 
was rather in keeping up with his guides. He observed that 
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they occasionally watched him %Yith a sharp eye, as if they 
were jealous of some eflbrt to escape; and once, as he lingered 
behind at crossing a brook, one of the gillies began to blow the 
match of his piece, gi^^ng him to understand that he would 
run some risk in case of an attempt to part company. Dalgetty 
did not augur much good from the close watch thus maintained 
upon his person ; but there was no remedy, for an attempt to 
escape from his attendants in an imperious and unlmown 
countrj’^ would have been little short of insanity. He therefore 
plodded patiently on through a waste and savage wilderness, 
treading paths which were only Imown to the shepherds and 
cattle- drivers, and passing with much more of discomfort than 
satisfaction many of those sublime combinations of mountainous 
scenerj’- which now draw visitors from every corner of England 
to feast their e3’’es upon Highland grandeur and mortify their 
palates upon Highland fare. 

At length they arrived on the southern verge of that noble 
lake upon which Inveraiy is situated ; and a bugle, which the 
duinhdwassel winded till rock and greenwood rang, served as a 
signal to a well-manned galle}^ which, starting from a creek 
where it lay concealed, received the party on board, including 
Gustavus ; which sagacious quadruped, an experienced traveller 
both by water and land, walked in and out of the boat with the 
discretion of a Christian. 

Embarked on the bosom of Loch Fine, Captain Ealgetty 
might have admired one of the grandest scenes Avhich nature 
affords. He might have noticed the rival rivers Aray and Shira, 
which pay tribute to the lake, each issuing from its own dark 
and wooded retreat. He might have marked, on the soft and 
gentle slope that ascends from the shores, the noble old Gothic 
castle, with its varied outline, embattled walls, towers, and outer 
and inner courts, which, so far as the picturesque is concerned, 
presented an aspect much more strildng than the present mas- 
sive and uniform mansion. He might have admired those dark 
woods which for many a mile surrounded this strong and princely 
dwelling, and his eye might have dwelt on the picturesque peak 
of Duniquoich, starting abruptly from the lake, and raising its 
scathed brow’ into the mists of middle skj’’, while a solitary 
watch-tower, perched on its top like an eagle’s nest, gave dig- 
nity to the scene by awakening a sense of possible danger. Ml 
these, and every other accompaniment of this noble scene. 
Captain Ealgettj’^ might have marked if he had been so minded. 
But, to confess the truth, the gallant Captain, who had eaten 
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nothing since daybreak, '^vas chiefly interested l)y tlie smoke 
which ascended from the castle chimneys, and the cx})ect.’itions 
which this seemed to warrant of his encountering an abundant 
stock of provant, as he was wont to call siipidies of this nature. 

The boat soon approached the rugged pier, wliich abutted 
into the loch from the little town of Inverar}’', then a rude as- 
semblage of huts, with a very few stone mansions interspersed, 
stretching upwards from the banks of Loch Fine to the prin- 
cipal gate of the castle, before which a scene presented itself 
that might easily have quelled a less stout heart and turned 
a more delicate stomach than those of Rittmaster Rugald 
Dalgetty, titular of Drumthwacket. 
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For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Eestless, unfix’d in piinciple and place. 

In power unpleased, impatient in disgrace, 

Absalom and, Acivitoplicl. 

T he village of Inverary, now a neat country town, then 
partook of the rudeness of the 17th century, in the 
miserable appearance of the houses and the irregularity 
of the unpaved street. But a stronger and more terrible char- 
acteristic of the period appeared in the market-place, which was 
a space of irregular width, half-way betwixt the harbour or 
pier and the firowning castle-gate, which terminated with its 
gloomy arcWaj^, portcullis, and flankers the upper end of the 
vista. Midway this space was erected a rude gibbet, on which 
hung five dead bodies, two of which from their dress seeihed to 
have been Lowlanders, and the other three corpses were muffled 
in their Highland plaids. Two or three women sate under the 
gallows, who seemed to he mourning and singing the coronach 
of the deceased in a low voice. But the spectacle was appar- 
ently of too ordinary occurrence to have much interest for the 
inhabitants at large, who, while they thronged to look at the 
military figure, the horse of an unusual size, and the burnished 
panoply of Captain Dalgetty, seemed to bestow no attention 
whatever on the piteous spectacle which their own market-place 
afforded. 

The envoy of Montrose was not quite so indifferent; and, 
hearing a word or two of Enghsh escape fi'om a Highlander 
of decent appearance, he immediately halted Gustavus and 
addressed him. — ‘The provost-marshal has been busy here, 
my friend. May I crave of you what these dehnquents have 
been justified for ? ’ 

He looked towards the gibbet as he spoke; and the Gael, 
comprehending his meaning rather by his action than his 
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words, immediately replied, ‘Three gentlemen caterans — God 
sain them (crossing himself) — twa Sassenach bits o’ bodies 
that wadna do something that M‘Callnm More bade them ’ j 
and, turning from Dalgetty with an air of indilTcrcnce, away he 
walked, stajdng no farther question. 

Dalgetty shrugged his shoulders and ])roceeded, for Sir 
Duncan Campbell’s tenth or twelfth cousin had already shonn 
some sign^ of impatience. 

At the gate of the castle another terrible spectacle of feudal 
power awaited him. Within a stockade or palisado, which 
seemed lately to have been added to the defences of the gate, 
and which was protected by two pieces of light artiller}’^, was 
a small inclosure, where stood a huge block, on which lay an 
axe. Both were smeared with recent blood, and a quantity of 
sawdust strewed around partly retained and partly obliterated 
the marks of a very late execution. 

As Dalgetty looked on this new object of terror, his principal 
guide suddenly twitched him by the sldrt of his jerkin, and 
having thus attracted his attention, winked and pointed with 
his finger to a pole fixed on the stockade, which supported a 
human head, being that, doubtless, of the late sufferer. There 
was a leer on the Highlander’s face as he pointed to this 
ghastly spectacle which seemed to his fellow-traveller ominous 
of nothing good. 

Dalgetty dismounted from his horse at the gateway, and 
Gustavus was taken from him without his being pennitted to 
attend him to the stable, according to. his custom. 

This gave the soldier a pang which the apparatus of death 
had not conveyed. ‘Poor Gustavus !’ said he to himself, ‘if 
anything but good happens to me, I had better have left him at 
Damlinvarach than brought him here among these Highland 
salvages, who scarce Imow the head of a horse from his tail. 
But duty must part a man from his nearest and dearest — 

"When the cannons are roaring, lads, and the colonrs are flying, 

The lads that seek honour must never fear dying ; • 

Then, stout eavaliers, let us toil our hrave trade in, ' • 

And fight for the Gospel and the .hold King of Sweden.’ 

Thus silencing his apprehensions with the butt-end of a military 
ballad, he followed his guide into a sort of guard-room filled 
with armed Highlanders. - It was intimated to him that he 
must remain here until his arrival was commimicated to the 
Marquis. To make this communication the more intelligible. 
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tlie doughty Captain gave to the chiinlidwassel Sir Duncan 
Gampheil’s packet, desiring, as well as he could, hy signs, that 
it should be delivered into the Marquis’s own hand. His guide 
nodded and withdrew. 

The Captain was left about half an hour in this place, to 
endure with indifference or return with scorn the inquisitive, 
and, at the same time, the inimical glances of the armed Gael, 
to whom his exterior ^and equipage were as much subject of 
curiosity as his person and countrj’- seemed matter of dislike. 
All this he bore with militarj'- nonchalance, until, at the expira- 
tion of the above x>eriod, a person dressed in black velvet, and 
wearing a gold chain like a modern magistrate of Edinburgh, 
but who Avas, in fact, steAvard of the household to the Marquis 
of Arg}de, entered the apartment, and invited, AAuth solemn 
graAotj^, the Captain to folloAv him to his master’s presence. 

The suite of apartments through AA’hich he passed were filled 
Avith attendants or Ausitors of A-arious descriptions, disposed, 
perhaps, Avith some ostentation, in order to impress the envoy 
of Montrose Avith an idea of the superior poAver and magnificence 
belonging to the riA'al house of Argyle. One ante-room was 
filled AAith lacqueys, arrayed in broAATi and yellow, the colours 
of the family, Avho, ranged in double file, gazed in silence upon 
Captain Dalgetty as he passed betAsuxt their ranks. Another 
was occupied by Highland gentlemen and chiefs of small 
branches, Avho were amusing themselves AAuth chess, backgam- 
mon, and other games, aa^WcIi they scarce intermitted to gaze 
Avith curiosity upon the stranger. A third AA'as filled Avith Low- 
land gentlemen and officers, who seemed also in attendance; 
and, lastlj^, the presence-chamber of the Marquis himself shoAved 
him attended by a IcA^ee which marked his high importance. 

This apartment, the folding-doors of which were opened for 
the reception of Captain Dalgetty, was a long gallery, decorated 
with. tapestry and family portraits, and having a vaulted ceiling 
of open woodwork, the extreme projections of the beams being 
richly carved and gilded. The gallery was lighted by long 
lanceolated Gothic casements, divided by heavy shafts, and 
filled with painted glass, where the sunbeams glimmered dimly 
through boars’ heads, and galleys, and batons, and swords — 
armorial bearings pf the powerful house of Argyle, and emblems 
of the Ingh hereditary offices of Justiciary of Scotland and 
Master of the Eoyal Household, which they long enjoyed. . At 
the upper end of this magnificent gallery stood the Marquis 
himself, the centre of a splendid circle of Highland and Low- 
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land gentlemen, all richly dressed, among Avhom were two or 
three of the clergy, called in, perhaps, to he \\itnesses of his 
lordship’s zeal for the Covenant. 

The Marquis himself was dressed in the fashion of the imriod, 
which Vandyke has so often x>ainted ; hut his habit was sober 
and uniform in colour, and rather rich tlian gay. His dark 
complexion, furrowed forehead, and downcast look "ave hhn 
the ax^pearance of one frequently engaged in the consideration 
of important affairs, and who has acquired h}’- long habit an 
air of gravity and mysteiy wliich he cannot shalce off even 
where there is nothing to he concealed. The cast with his 
eyes, which had procured him in the Highlands the niclcname 
of Gillespie Grumach (or the grim), was less perceptible when 
he looked downward, which x^erhaps was one cause of liis having 
adopted that habit. In xicrson he was tall and thin, but not 
without that dignity of dex)ortment and manners which became 
his high rank. Something there was cold in his address and 
sinister in his look, although he sx^oke and heliaved with tlie 
usual grace of a man of such quality. He was adored by his 
own clan, whose advancement he had greatly studied, although 
he was in proportion disliked hy the Highlanders of other 
septs, some of whom he had already stripped of their possessions, 
while others conceived themselves in danger from his future 
schemes, and all dreaded the height to wliich he was elevated. 

"We have already noticed that, in dislilaying himself amidst 
his councillors, his officers of the household, and his train of 
vassals, allies, and dependants, the Marquis of Argyle probably 
wished to make an impression on the nervous system of Captain 
Dugald Dalgetty. But that doughty XJerson had fought his 
way, in one department or another, through the greater part of 
the Thirty Years’ "War in Germany, a period when a brave and 
successful soldier was a companion for princes. The King of 
Sweden, and, after his example, even the haughty Princes of 
the Empire, had found themselves fain frequently to compound 
with their dignity, and silence, when they could not satisfy, the 
pepuniary claims of their soldiers hy admitting them to unusual 
privileges and familiarity. Captain Dugald Dalgetty had it to 
boast that he had sate with princes at feasts made for monarchs, 
and therefore was not a person to he browbeat even hy the 
dignity which surrounded M'Callum More. Indeed, he was 
naturally hy no means the most modest man in the world, hut, 
on the contrary, had so good an opinion of himself that, into 
whatever oomxjany he chanced to he thrown, he was. always 
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proportionally elevated in his ovm conceit ; so tliat he felt as 
much at ease in the most exalted society as among his o\ni 
ordinary companions. In this high opinion of his ovii rank 
he was greatly fortified by his ideas of the military profession, 
which, in his phrase, made a valiant cavalier a camarado to an 
emperor. . 

When introduced, therefore, into the Marquis’s presence- 
chamber, he advanced to the upper end vdth an air of more 
confidence than grace, and would have gone close up to Argyle’s 
person before speaking liad not the latter waved liis hand as 
a signal to him to stop .short. Cai)tain Dalgetty did so accord- 
ingly, and, having made liis military congee wth ea.sy confidence, 
he thus accosted the j\Iarquis : ‘ Give you good-morrow, my 
lord; or rather I should say, good-even. Beso a listed los 
maiios," as the Spaniard says.’ 

‘ Who are you, sir, and what is your business 1 ’ demanded 
the ]\Iarquis, in a tone which was intended to inten’upt the 
offensive familiarity of tlie soldier. 

‘That is a fair interrogative, my lord,’ answered Dalgetty, 
‘which I shall forthwith answer as becomes a cavalier, and 
that peremptorie, as we used to say at Marisclial College.’ 

‘ See who or what he is, Neal,’ said the Marquis, sternly, to 
a gentleman who stood near him. 

‘ I vdll save the honourable gentleman the labour of investi- 
gation,’ continued the Captain. ‘I am^ Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drurathwacket, that should be, late Rittmaster in various 
services, and now Major of I know not what or whose regiment 
of Irishes ; and I am come with a flag of truce fi’om a high and 
powerful lord, James Earl of Montrose, and other noble ^sons 
now in arms for his Majesty. And so, “ God save King Charles ! ” ’ 

‘Do you know where you are, and the danger of dallying 
with us, sir,’ again demanded the Marquis, ‘ that you reply to 
me as if I were a child or a fool ? The Earl of Montrose is 
Avith the English malignants ; and I suspect you are one of 
those Irish runagates who are come into this country to bum 
and slay, as they did under Sir Phelim O’Neale.’ 

‘My lord,’ replied Captain Dalgetty, ‘I am no renegade, 
though a Major of Irishes, for which I might refer your lord- 
ship to the invincible Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the 
North, to Bannier, to Oxenstiem, to the warlike Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, Tilly, Wallenstein, Piccolomini, and other great 
naptains, both dead and living ; and touching the noble Earl 
of Montrose, I pray your lordship to peruse these my full 
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powers for treating witli you in the name of that light honour- 
able commander.’ 

The Marquis looked slightingly at the signed and sealed 
paper which Captain Lalgetty handed to him, and, throiving it 
with contempt upon a table, asked those around him what he 
deserved who came as the avowed envoy and .agent of malig- 
nant traitors, in arms against the state, 

‘A high gallows and a short shrift,’ was the ready answer 
of one of the byestanders. 

‘I will crave of that honourable cavalier who hath last 
spoken,’ said Dalgetty, ‘ to be less hasty in forming his con- 
clusions, and also of your lordship to he cautelous in adopting 
the same, in respect such threats are . to be held out only to 
base bisognos, and not to men of spirit and action, who are 
bound to peril themselves as freely in services of this nature 
as upon sieges, battles, or onslaughts of any sort. And albeit 
I have not with me a trmnpet or a white flag, in respect our 
army is not yet equipped with its full appointments, yet the 
honourable cavaliers and your lordship must concede unto me 
that the sanctity of an envoy who cometh on matter of truce 
or parle consisteth not in the fanfare of a trumpet, whilk is 
but a sound, or in the flap of a wliite flag, whilk is but an old 
rag in itself, but in the co^dence reposed, by the party sending 
and the party sent, in the honour of those to whom the message 
is to be carried, and their full reliance that they 'will respect 
the jus gentium^ as weel as the law of arms, in the person of 
the commissionate.’ 

‘You are not come hither to lecture us upon the law of 
armsT'sir,’ said the Marquis, ‘which neither does nor can apply 
to rebels and insurgents ; but to siiffer the penalty of your 
insolence and folly for bringing a traitorous message to the 
Lord Justice- General of Scotland, whose duty calls upon him 
•to punish such an ofi’ence 'with death.’ 

• ‘Gentlemen,’ said the Captain, who began much to, dislike 
the turn which his mission seemed about to take, ‘ I pray you 
to remember that the Earl of Montrose 'will hold you and your 
possessions liable for ^vhatever injury my person or my horse 
shah sustain by these unseemly proceedings, and that he will 
be justified^ in. executing retributive vengeance on your persons 
•and possessions.’, 

This menace was received -mth a scornful laugh, while one 
of ^e Campbells replied, ‘It is a far cry to. Lochow,’ a pro- 
verbial expression of the tribe, meaning that their ancient 
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liereditar}" domains lay beyond the reach of an invading enem}’’. 
‘But, gentlemen,’ farther urged the unfortunate Captain,' who 
■was unwilling to he condemned "without at least the benefit of 
a full hearing, ‘although it is not for me to say how far it may. 
be to Lochow, in respect I am a stranger to these parts, yet, 
what is more to the purpose, I trust you will admit that I have . 
the guarantee of an honourable gentleman of jmur own name, 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenvohr, for mj’- safetj’’ on this 
mission ; and I iiray you to observe that, in breaking the truce 
towards me, you -will highly prejudicate his honour and fair 
fame.’ 

This seemed to be new information to many of the gentle- 
men, for they spoke aside with each other, and the Marquis’s 
face, not^vithstanding his power of suppressing all external signs 
of his passions, showed impatience and vexation. 

‘Does Sir Duncan of Ardenvohr pledge his honour for this 
person’s safety, my lord ? ’ said one of the company, addressing 
the Marquis. 

‘ I do not beheve it,’ answered the Marquis ; ‘but I have not 
yet had time to read his letter.’ 

‘We'wiE pray 5mur lordship to do so,’ said another of the 
Campbells ; ‘ our name must not suffer discredit through the 
means of such a fellow as this.’ 

‘A dead fly,’ said a clerg}Tnan, ‘maketh the ointment of the 
apothecary to stink’ 

‘ Reverend sir,’ said Captain Dalgetty, ‘ in respect of the use 
to be derived, I forgive you the imsavouriness of your com- 
parison ; and also remit to the gentleman in the red bonnet 
the disparaging epithet of “ feUow ” which he has discourteously 
applied to me, “who am no way to be distinguished by the same, 
unless in so far as I have been called fellow-soldier by the great 
Gusta'vus Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and other choice 
comnianders, both in Germany and the Low Countries. But, 
touching Sir Duncan Campbell’s guarantee of my safety, I will 
gage my life upon his making mj' words good thereanent 'vthen 
he comes hither to-morrow.’ 

‘ If Sir Duncan be soon expected, my lord,’ said one of the 
intercessors, ‘ it would be a pity to anticipate matters 'viith this 
poor man.’ 

‘Besides that,’ said another, ‘your lordship — I speak with 
reverence — should, at least, consult the Knight of Ardenvohr’s 
letter, and learn the terms on which tliis Major Dalgetty, as he 
calls himself, has been sent hither by him.’ 
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They closed around the Marquis, and conversed together in 
a low tone, both in Gaelic and English. 'J’he j)atriarchnl power 
of the Chiefs was veiy great, and that of the Marfjpis of Argyle, 
armed with all his grants of hereditary jurisdiction, was par- 
ticularly absolute. But there interferes .some check of one kind 
or other even in the most despotic government. Tluit which 
mitigated tiie power of the Celtic Chiefs was the necessity 
whimi they lay under of conciliating the kinsmen, who, under 
them, led out the lower orders to battle, and who fonned a sort 
of council of the tribe in time of peace. The Marquis on this 
occasion thought himself under the necessity of attending to 
the remonstrances of this senate, or more properly couroultai, 
of the name of Campbell, and, slipping out of the circle, gave 
orders for the prisoner to be removed to a place of security. 

‘ Prisoner ! ' exclaimed Dalgctty, exerting himself with such 
force as well-nigh to shake off two Highlanders who for some 
minutes past had waited the .signal to seize him, and kept for 
that purpose close at his back. Indeed, the soldier had so nearly 
attained his liberty that the Marquis of Argyle changed colour 
and stepped back two paces, la}dng, however, his hand on his 
sword, -while several ' of his clan, with ready devotion, threw 
themselves betwixt him and the apprehended vengeance of the 
prisoner. But the Highland guards were too strong to be shaken 
off, and the unluclcy Captain, after ha-vdng had his offensive 
weapons taken from him, was dragged off and conducted through 
several gloomy passages to a small side-door grated -with iron, 
within which was another of wood. These -were opened by a 
grim old Highlander -with a long white beard, and displayed a 
very steep and narrow flight of steps leading downward. The 
Captain's guards pushed him do-wn two or three steps, then, 
unloosing his arms, left him to grope his way to the bottom as 
he could; a task which became difficult and even dangerous, 
when the two doors being successively locked left the prisoner 
in total darkness. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Whatever stranger visits here, 

Wo pity his sad case. 

Unless to woi-ship he draw near 
The King of Kings — his Grace. 

Burks’s Epigram on a Visit to Inverary, 

T Effi Captain, finding himself deprived of light in the 
manner we have described, and placed in a very un- 
certain situation, proceeded to descend the narrow and 
broken stair with all the caution in his power, hoping that he 
might find at the bottom some place to repose Inmself. But 
ivith all his care he could not finally avoid making a false step, 
which brought him_ dotp the four or five last steps too hastily 
to preserve his equilibrium. At the bottom he stumbled over 
a bundle of something soft, which stirred and uttered a groan, 
so deranging the Captain’s descent that he floundered forward, 
and finally fell upon his hands and knees on the floor- of a 
damp and stone-paved dungeon. 

When Dalgetty had recovered, his first demand w:as to 
know over whom he had stumbled. 

‘ He was a man a month since,’ answered a hollow and broken 
voice. 

■ ‘And what is he now, then,’ said Dalgetty, ‘that he tliinks 
it fitting to lie upon the lowest step of the stairs, and clew’d 
up, like a hurchin, that honourable cavaliers who chance, to 
be in trouble may break their noses over him?’ 

‘ What is he now I ’ replied the same voice. ‘ He is a 
wretched trunlc, from which the boughs have one by one been 
lopped awajr, and which cares little how soon it is tom up and 
hewed into biUets for the furnace.’ 

‘ Friend,’, said Dalgetty, ‘ I am sorry for you ; hut patienza, 
as the Spaniard says. If you had but been as quiet as a log, 
as you call jmurself, I should have saved some excoriations on 
my hands and knees.’ 

VOL. V — 17 
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‘You are a soldier/ replied liis fellow-prisoner; ‘do yon 
complain on account of a fall for which a ho}’’ would not 
bemoan himself L _ , 

‘A soldier ! ’ said the Captain. ‘And how do you know, m 
this cursed dark cavern, that I am a soldier 1 ’ 

‘I heard your armour clash as you fell/ replied the 
prisoner, ‘and now I see it ghmmer. IVTien you have 
remained as long as I in this darkness, your eyes -will 
distinguish the smallest eft that crawls 'on the floor.’ 

‘I had rather the devil picked them out!’ said Dalgetty; 
‘ if this he the case, I shall wish for a short turn of the rope, 
a soldier’s prayer, and a leap from a ladder. But what sort 
offprovant have you got here — what food, I mean, brother in 
affliction V ■ 

‘ Bread and water once a-day,’ replied the voice. 

‘Pri’thee, friend, let me taste your loaf,’ said Dalgetty. 
‘ I hope we shall play good comrades while we dwell together 
in this abominable, pit.’ 

‘The loaf and jar of water,’ answered the other prisoner, 
‘ stand in the comer, two steps to your right hand. Take 
them and welcome. With eartmy food I have well-nigh done.’ 

Balgetty did not wait for a second invitation, hut, 'Roping 
out the provisions, began to. munch at the stale black oaten 
loaf with as much heartiness as we have seen him play his part 
at better viands. 

‘ This bread,’; he said, muttering, with his mouth full at the 
same time, ‘ is not very savoury ; nevertheless, it is not much 
worse than that which we ate at the famous leaguer at Werhen, 
where the valorous Gustavus foiled aU the efforts of the cele- 
brated Tilly, that terrible old hero, who had driven two kings 
out of the field — namely, Ferdinand of Bohemia and Christian 
of Denmark. And anent this water, which is none of the most 
sweet, I drink in the same to your speedy deliverance, comrade, 
not forgetting naine own, and devoutly wishing it were Rhenish 
wine, or humming Lubeck beer, at the least, were it but- in 
honour of the pledge.’ 

; While Dalgetty ran on in this way, his. teeth kept time with 
his tongue, and he speedily finished the provisions which the 
benevolence or indifference of his companion in misfortune had 
abandoned to his voracity. When this task was accomplished, 
he wrapped himself in his cloak, and seating himself in a comer 
of the dungeon in which he could obtain a support on each side — 
for he had alwaJ^s been an admirer of elbow-chairs, he remarked. 
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even from his 3'outh upward — he began to question his fellow^ 
captive. 

‘ Mine honest friend,’ said he, ‘ you and I, being comrades at 
bed and board, should be better acquainted. I am Dugald 
Dalgett}’- of Drumthwacket, and so forth, Major in a regiment 
of lo3*al Irishes, and Envo3'^ Extraordinar3' of a High and 
Might3" Lord, James, Earl of Monti'ose. Pra3'’, what may your 
name he 1 ’ • ^ ■ 

‘ It 'will avail 3*ou little to know,’ replied his more taciturn 
companion. 

‘Let me judge of that matter,’ answered the soldier. 

‘Well then, Ranald MacEagh is m3’- name — that is, Ranald 
Son of the Mist.’ 

‘Son of the Mist!’ ejaculated Dalgetty. ‘Son of utter 
darkness, sa3’- 1 . But, Ranald, since that is 3'our name, how 
came 3'ou in possession of the provost’s court of guard ? what 
the de\dl brought 3’-ou here, that is to sa3' 1 ’ 

‘ M3’^ misfortunes and m3" crimes,’ answered Ranald. ‘Know 
3"e the Knight of Ardenvohr 1 ’ 

‘I do know that honourable person,’ replied Dalgetty. 

‘ But know 3’-e where he now is 1 ’ replied Ranald. 

‘ Fasting this day at Ardenvolir,’ answered the Envo3’', ‘ that 
he may feast to-morrow at Inverary ; in -which last purpose if 
he chance to fail, m3’- lease of human service -will be something 
precarious.’ 

‘ Then let him know one claims his intercession who is his 
worst foe and his best friend,’ answered Ranald. 

‘Truly I shall desire to carr3'- a less questionable message,’ 
answered Dalgetty. ‘ Sir Duncan is not a person to play at 
reading riddles with.’ 

‘ Graven Saxon,’ said the prisoner, ‘ tell him I am the raven 
that, fifteen years since, stooped on his tower of strength and 
the pledges he had left there ; I am the hunter that found 
out the wolfs den on the rock and destro3’ed his offspring ; I 
am the leader of the band which surprised Ardenvohr yester- 
da3'' was fifteen years, and gave his four children to the sword.’ 

•‘Trul}", my honest friend,’ said Dalgetty, ‘if that is your 
best recommendation to Sir Duncan’s favour, I would pretermit 
my pleading thereupon, in respect I have observed that even 
the animal creation are incensed against those who intromit 
■with their offspring forcibl}", much more any rational and 
Christian creatures who have had -violence done upon their 
smaU family. But I pray you in courtesy to tell me whether 
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you assailed the castle from the hillock called Drumsnah, wliilk 
I uphold to he the true point of attack, unless it were to he 
protected hy a sconce.’ ^ . 

‘We ascended the cliff by ladders of withies or saphngs, 
said the prisoner, ‘ drawn up hy an accomplice and clansman, 
who had served six months in the castle to enjoy that one night 
of unlimited vengeance. The owl whooped around us as we 
hung betwixt heaven and earth, the tide I'oared against the 
foot of the rode, and dashed asunder our .skiff ; yet no man’s 
heart failed him. In the morning there was blood and ashes 
where there had been peace and joy at the sunset,’ 

‘ It was a pretty camisade, I doubt not, Ranald MacEagh — 
a very sufficient onslaught, and not unworthily discharged: 
Nevertheless, I would have pressed the house from that little 
hillock called Drumsnah, But yours is a pretty irregular 
Scythian fashion of warfare, Ranald, much resembling that of 
Turks, Tartars, and other Asiatic people. But the reason, my 
friend, the cause of this war — the teterrima causa ^ as I may say ? 
Deliver me that, Ranald.’ 

‘We had been pushed at by the M‘Aulays and other 
western tribes,’ said Ranald, ‘till our possessions became unsafe 
for us,’ 

‘ Ah ha ! ’ said Dalgetty ; ‘ I have faint remembrance of 
having heard of that matter. Did you not put bread and 
cheese into a man’s mouth, when he had never a stomach 
whereunto to transmit the same ? ’ 

‘ You have heard, then,’ said Ranald, ‘ the tale of our revenge 
on the haughty forester '2 ’ 

‘I bethink me that I have,’ said Dalgetty, ‘and that not of 
an old date. It was a merry jest that, of cramming the bread 
‘ into the dead man’s mouth, hut somewhat too "wild and salvage 
for civilised acceptation, besides wasting the good victuals. I 
have seen when, at a siege or a leaguer, Ranald, a living soldier 
would have been the better, Ranald, for that crust of bread 
whilk you threw away on a dead pow.’ 

‘We were attacked by Sir Duncan,’ continued MacEagh, 
‘and my brother was slain — his head was withering on the 
battlements which we scaled ; I vowed revenge, and it is a vow 
I have never broken.’ 

‘It may be so,’ said Dalgetty; ‘and every thoroughbred 
soldier will confess that revenge is a sweet morsel ; but in what 
manner this story will interest Sir Duncan in your justification, 
unle.ss it should move him to intercede with the Marquis to 
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change the manner thereof from hanging or simple suspension 
to hrealdng your limbs on the roue or wheel 'vvith the , coulter 
of a plough, or otherwise putting you to death by torture, sur- 
passes my comprehension. Were I you, Ranald I would he 
for miskenning Sir Duncan, keeinng my own secret, and de- 
parting quietly by suffocation, like your ancestors before you.’ 

‘Yet hearken, stranger,’ said the Highlander. ‘Sir Duncan 
of Ardenvohr had four children. Three died under our dirks, 
hut the fourth survives ; and more would he give to dandle on 
his knee the fourth child which remains than to rack these 
old bones, which care little for the utmost indulgence of his 
wrath. One word, if I list to speak it, could turn his day of 
humiliation and fasting into a day of thanldulness and rejoic- 
ing, and breaking of bread. 0, I Imow it by my own heart 1 
Dearer to me is the child Kenneth, who chaseth the butterfly 
on the banlcs of the Aven, than ten sons "who are mouldering 
in earth or are preyed on by the fowls of the air.’ 

‘I presume, Ranald,’ continued Dalgetty, ‘that the three 
pretty fellows whom I saw yonder in the market-place, strung 
up by the head like rizzered haddocks, claimed some interest 
in you L 

There was a brief pause ere the Highlander replied, in a 
tone of strong emotion — ‘ They were my sons, stranger — they 
were my sons ! blood of my blood, bone of my bone ! fleet of 
foot, unerring in aim, unvanquished by foemen till the sons 
of Diarmid overcame them by numbers ! Why do I wish to 
survive them 1 The old trunk will less feel the rending up 
of its roots than it has felt the lopping off of its graceful 
boughs. But Kenneth must be trained to revenge : the young 
eagle must learn from the old how to stoop on his foes. I will 
purchase for his sake my life and my freedom by discovering 
my secret to the Knight of Ardenvohr.’ 

‘ You may attain your end more easily,’ said a third voice, 
mingling in the conference, ‘by entrusting it to me.’ 

All Highlanders are superstitious. ‘The Enemy of Man- 
kind is among us ! ’ said Ranald MacEagh, springing to his feet. 
His chains clattered as he rose, while he drew himself as far as 
they permitted from the quarter whence the voice appeared 
to proceed. His fear in some degree communicated itself to 
Captain Dalgett}’’, who began to repeat, in a sort of polyglot 
gibberish, all the exorcisms he had ever heard of, without being 
able to remember more than a word or two of each. 

'In nomine Domini^ as we said at Marischal College j 
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Hantkshna M(i(h'C dl Dloa.^ as ilie Spaniard lias \t ] AUfi {fuirn 
Geister hhen (hn Jlerrn^ saitli the hlo:rScd PHahni.st^ in J)r. 
Luther’s translation ’ 

‘A truce with j'^our exorcisms,’ said the voice they had heard 
before ; ‘ though I conic strangely among you, 1 am mortal lihc 
3''onrselves, and my assistance may avail 3'on in your present 
streight, if j'ou are not too proud to be counselled.’ 

While the stranger thus spoke, he withdrew the .shade of a 
dark lantern, by whose feeble light Dalgeity could only discern 
that the .speaker who liad thus m3'.sterioiisly united himself to 
their company and mixed in their conversation wa.s a tall man 
dressed in a liver}’’ cloak of the iMarquis. His first glance Avas 
to his feet, hut he saw neither the cloven foot which Scottish 
legends assign to the foul fiend nor the liorse’s hoof h}* which 
he is di.stinguished in Germany. His first inquiry was how 
the stranger had come among them. 

‘For,’ .said he, ‘ the creidc of these ru.sty bars would have 
been heard had the door been made patent ; and if 3’’on pas.sed 
through the ke3dioie, sir, put what face you will on it, 
you are not fit to be enrolled in a regiment of living men.’ 

‘I reserve secret,’ answered the stranger, ‘ until 3’ou shall 
merit the discovery by communicating to me some of 3'our.s. 
It may he that I shall be moved to let 3*ou out where I mj'self 
came in.’ 

‘It cannot he through the keyliole, then,’ .said Captain 
Dalgetty, ‘for my corslet would stick in the pa.s.sagc, were it 
possible that my head-piece could get tlirough^ As for secrets, 
I have none of m}’- OAvn, and but few appertaining to otbem. 
But impart to us wbat secrets 3mu desire to know; or, as 
Professor Snufiiegreek usecl to sa}’’ at the Mariscbal College, 
Aberdeen, .speak that I ma}’- know thee.’ 

‘It is not vath 3nu I have first to do,’ replied the stranger, 
turning his light full on the wild and wa.sted features and 
the large limbs of the Highlander, Banald MacEagh, who, close 
drawn up against the walls of the dungeon, seemed 3’^et uncer- 
tain whether his guest was a living being. 

‘ i have brought you something, my friend,’ said the stranger, 
in a more soothing tone, ‘to mend jmur fare; if you are to 
die to-morrow, it is no reason wherefore 3’^ou should not live 
to-night.’ 

‘ None at all — no reason in the creation,’- replied the read}’’ 
Captain Dalgetty, who forthwith began to unpack the contents 
of a small basket which the .stranger had brought under his 
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cloak, while the Highlander, either in suspicion or -disdairi, 
paid no attention to the good cheer. 

' Here 's to thee, mj’- friend,’ said the Captain, who/ having 
already despatched a huge piece of roasted Idd, was now taking" 
a pull at the wine-flask. ‘ AVhat is thy name, my good friend ? ’ 

‘Murdoch Campbell, sir,’ answered the servant, ‘a lackey of 
the Marquis of Argyle, and occasionally acting as under warden.’ 

‘ Then here is to thee once more, Murdoch,’ said Halgetty, 
‘drinking to you by jmur proper name for the better luek:sake. 
This wine I take to be Calcavella. Well, honest Murdoch, I 
take it on me to say, thou deservest to be upper warden, since 
thou showest thyself twenty times better acquainted with the 
way of victualling honest gentlemen that are under misfortune 
than thy principal. Bread and water ! out upon him ! It was 
enough, Murdoch, to destroy the credit of the Marquis’s dun- 
geon. But I see you would converse -with my friend, Ranald 
MacEagh, here. Never mind my presence; I’ll get me into 
this comer with the basket, and I will warrant m}”- jaws make 
noise enough to prevent my ears from hearing you.’ 

Notwithstanding^ this promise, however, the veteran listened 
with all the attention he could to gather their discourse, or, as 
he described it himself, ‘ laid his ears hack in his neck, like 
Gustavus, when he heard the ke}*" turn in the gimel-ldst.’ He 
could, therefore, owing to the narroAmess of the dungeonj 
easily overhear the following dialogue 

‘Are jmu aware. Son of the Mist,’ said the Campbell, ‘that 
you win never leave this place excepting for the gibbet ? ’ 

‘Those who are dearest to me,’ answered MacEagh, ‘have 
trode that path before me.’ 

‘Then you. would do nothing,’ asked the visitor, ‘to shun 
foUowmg them?’ ^ _ • 

The prisoner writhed himself in his chains before returning 
an answer. 

‘ I would do much,’ at length he said ; ‘not for my own life, 
but for the sake of the pledge in the glen of Strath- Aven.’ 

‘ And what would ^mu do to turn away the bitterness of the 
hour ? ’ again demanded Murdoch. ‘ I care not for what cause 
ye mean to shun it.’ 

‘ I would do what a man might do and stfll call himself a 
man.’ 

‘ Do you call yourself a man,’ said the interrogator, ‘ who 
have done the deeds of a wolfi’ 

‘ I dOj’ answered the outlaw ; ‘ I am a man' like my fore- 
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fathers ; ^Yllile wrapt in the mantle of peace, we were lambs ; 
it was rent from u.s, and ye now call us wolves. Give us the 
huts ye have burned, our children whom ye have murdered, 
our Avidows whom ye have starved; collect from the gibbet 
and the pole the mangled carcasses and whitened skulls of our 
Idnsmen ; bid them live and bless us, and we will be your vas- 
sals and brothers ; till then, let death and blood and mutual 
wrong draw a dark veil of division between us.’ 

‘ You mil then do nothing for your liberty 1 ’ said the 
Camphdl. 

‘Anything — but call myself the friend of 3 'our tribe,’ an- 
swered MacEagh. 

‘ We scorn the friendship of banditti and caterans,’ retorted 
Murdoch, ‘ and would not stoop to accept it, What I demand 
to know from you, in exchange for your libert}^, is, where the 
daughter and heiress of the Knight of Ardenvohr is now to be 
found ? ’ 

‘ That you may wed her to some beggarly kinsman of jmur 
great master,’ said Eanald, ‘ after the fashion of the Cliildren 
of Diarmid ! Does not the valley of Glenorquhy, to this very 
hour, cry shame on the violence offered to a helpless infant 
whom her kinsmen were convejring to the court of the Sov- 
ereign? Were not her escort compelled to hide her beneath a 
cauldron, round which they fought till not one remained to 
tell the tale ? and was not the girl brought to this fatal castle, 
and afterwards wedded to the brother of M'Callum More, and 
all for the sake of her broad lands ? ’ ^ 

‘ And if the tale be true,’ said Murdoch, ‘ she had a prefer- 
ment be 3 mnd what the King of Scots would have conferred on 
her,. But this is far from the purpose. The daughter of Sir 
Duncan of Ardenvohr is of our own blood, not a stranger ; and 
who has so good a right to know her fate as M‘Callum More, 
the chief of her clan % ’ 

‘It is on his part, then,- that jmu demand it ? ’ said the out- 
law. The doniestic of the Marquis assented. 

‘ And you will practise no evil against the maiden 1 I have 
done her wrong enough already.’ 

‘ No evil, upon the word of a ^ristian man,’ replied Murdoch. , 

‘ And my guerdon is to be life and liberty ? ’ said the Child 
of the Mist. 


_ Such a story is told of the heiress of the clan of Calder, who was made 
prisoner In the manner described, and afterwards wedded to Sir Duncan 
Lampbell, from which union the Campbells of Cawdor have their descent. 
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‘ Sucli is our paction/ replied tlie Campbell. 

‘ Then know that the child -whom I saved out of compassion 
at the spoiling of her father’s tower of strength was bred as an 
adopted daughter of our tribe, until we were worsted at the pass 
of Ballenduthil, h)’" the fiend incarnate and mortal enem}’- of our 
tribe, Allan M ‘Aulay of the Bloody Hand, and by the horsemen 
of Lennox, under the heir of Menteith.’ 

‘Fell she into the power of AUan of the Bloody Hand,’ said 
Murdoch, ‘ and she a reputed daughter of thy tribe/ Then her 
blood has gilded the dirk, and thou hast said nothing to rescue 
thine own forfeited life.’ 

‘If my life rest on hers,’ answered the outlaw, ‘it is secure, 
for she still survives ; but it has a more insecure reliance — the 
frail promise of a son of Diarmid.’ 

‘That promise shall not fail you,’ said the Campbell, ‘if 
5’^ou can assure me that she survives, and where she is to be 
found.’ 

‘In the Castle of Darnhnvarach,’ said Ranald MacEagh, 
‘under the name of Annot Lyle. I have often heard of her 
from my kinsmen, who have again approached their native 
woods, and it is not long since mine old eyes beheld her.’ 

‘ You ! ’ said Murdoch, in astonishment — ‘ you, a chief among 
the Children of the Mist, and ventured so near your mortal 
foe ? ’ 

‘ Son of Diarmid, I did more,’ replied the outlaw : ‘ I was in 
the haU of the castle, disguised as a harper from the wild shores 
of SManach. Mj’’ purpose was to have plunged my dirk in the 
body of the M‘Aulay with the Bloody Hand, before whom our 
race trembles, and to have taken thereafter what fate God 
should send me. But I saw Annot Lyle even when my hand 
was on the hilt of my dagger. She touched her clairshach to 
a song of the Children of the Mist, which she had learned when 
her dwelling was amongst us. The woods in which we had 
dwelt pleasantly rustled their green leaves in the song, and our 
streams were there with the sound of all their waters. My hand 
forsook the dagger, the fountains of mine e3’^es were opened, and 
the hour of revenge passed away. And now. Son of Diarmid, 
have I not paid the ransom of my head ? ’ 

‘Ay,’ replied Murdoch, ‘ if your tale be true ; but what proof 
can you assign for it ? ’ 

‘ Bear witness, heaven and earth,’ exclaimed the outlaw, ‘ he 
already looks how he may step over his word ! ’ 

‘Not so,’ rephed Murdoch; ‘ every promise shah be kept to 
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3 ’^ou when I am a^suved j'on have told mo the truth, Bnt^I 
must .speak a few words with your companion in captiyit}’.’ 

‘Fair and false — ever fair and false/ muttered the prisoner, 
as ho throw himself once more on the floor of his dungeon. 

Meanwhile, (laptain ])algetty, who^ had attended to evep’ 
word of this dialogue, was making his own remark.^ on it in 
private. ‘ What the h’.nl'cr can thi.s sly follow liavc to say to 
me ? I have no child, cither of iny own, so far as I know, or of 
any other person, to tell him a talc ahout. Fut let him come 
on ; he will have sonic manomvinng ere he turn the think of the 
old soldier,’ 

Accordingl}'^, as if he had stood pike in hand to defend a 
breach, he waited with caution, but without fear, the commence- 
ment of the attack. 

‘Yon arc a citi/.en of the world, Captain Dalgclty/ said 
Murdoch Campbell, ‘ and cannot be ignorant of our old Scotch 
proverb, “gift-gatf,” which goes through all nations and all 
services.’ 

‘Then I should know something of it/ said Dalgctty ; ‘for, 
except the Turks, there are few powers in Eurojic whom 1 have 
not served ; and I have sometimes thought of taking a tuni 
either with Bethlen Gabor or with the Janizaries.’ 

‘A man of your experience and unprciudiced ideas, then, 
■will understand me at once,’ said Murdoch, ‘ when 1 say, I mean 
that your freedom shall depend on ^mur true and upright answer 
to a few trifling questions respecting the gentlemen you have 
left — their state of preparation, the number of their men and 
nature of their appointments, and as much as you chance to 
know about their plan of operations.’ 

‘Just to satisfy your curiosity,’ said Dalgetty, ‘and ^Yithout 
any farther purpose %’ 

‘ None in the world,’ replied Murdoch. ‘ What interest should 
a poor devil like me take in their operations ? ’ 

‘Make your interrogations, then,’ said the Captain, ‘and I 
will answer them peremptorie.’ 

‘How many Irish may he on their march to join James 
Grahamj the delinquents’ 

‘ Probably ten thousand,’ said Captain Dalgetty. 

' ‘Ten thousand!’ replied Murdoch, angrily; ‘we Imow that 
scarce two thousand landed at Ardnamurchan.’ 

‘Then you loiow more about them than I do,’ answered 
Captain Dalgetty, with great compo.sure. ‘ I never saw them 
mustered yet, or even under arms.’ 
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‘ Aiid liow many men of the clans may he exiiected ? ’ de- 
manded IMurdoch. . _ 

‘ As many as they Ciin make,’ rejdied the Ga 2 )tain. 

‘You arc answering from the purpose, sir,' said Murdoch; 
‘ si)eak plainly, Mil there he five thousand men ? ’ 

‘ There and thereabouts,’ answered Dalgetty. 

‘You are playing Mth your life, sir, if yon trifle with me,’ 
replied the catechist ; ‘ one whistle of mine, and in less than 
ten minutes your head hangs on the drawbridge.’ 

‘But to speak candidly, Mr. iVIurdoch,’ replied the Captain, 
‘do you think it is a reasonable thing to ask me after the 
secrets of our army, and I engaged to serve for the whole 
campaign! If I taught you how to defeat Montrose, what 
becomes of my pay, an'ears, and chance of booty 1 ’ 

‘I tell you,’ said Campbell, ‘that if you be stubborn, your 
campaign shall begin and end in a march to the block at the 
castle gate, which stands ready for such landlaufers; but if 
you answer my questions faithfully, I will receive you into my 
— into the service of M‘Callum More.’ 

‘ Does the service afford good pay 1 ’ said Captain Dalgetty. 
‘He will double jours, if you will return to Montrose and 
act under his direction.’ 

‘ I wish I had seen you, sir; before taking on Mth him,’ said 
Dalgetty, appearing to meditate. 

‘On the contrary, I can afford you more advantageous 
terms now,’ said the Campbell ; ‘ always supposing that yon are 
faithful.’ 

‘Faithful, that is, to you, and a traitor to Montrose,’ 
answered the Captain. 

‘ Faithful to the cause of religion and good order,’ answered 
Murdoch, ‘which sanctifies any deception you may employ to 
serve it.’ ^ 

‘ And the Marquis of Argyle — should I incline to enter his 
service, is he a kind master 1 ’ demanded Dalgetty. 

‘ Never man Idnder,’ quoth Campbell. 

‘ And bountiful to his officers ? ’ pursued the Captain, 

‘ The most open hand in Scotland,’ replied Murdoch. 

‘ True and faithful to his engagements ? ’ continued Dalgetty. 

‘ As honourable a nobleman as breathes,’ said the clansman; 

‘ I never heard so much good of him before,’ said Dalgetty ; 
‘ you must know the Marquis well, or rather you must be the 
Marquis himself! Lord of Argyle,’ he added, throwing himself 
suddenly on the disguised nobleman, ‘ I arrest you in the name 
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of King Charles as a traitor. If you venture to call for assist- 
ance I Tvill •wrench round your neck.’ 

The attack which Dalgett}^ made upon Argyle’s person was 
so sudden and unexpected that he easily prostrated him on the 
floor of the dungeon and held him down with one hand, -while 
his right, grasping the Marquis’s throat, was ready to strangle 
him on the slightest attempt to call for assistance. 

‘Lord of Argyle,’ he said, ‘it is now my turn to lay do-rni 
the tenns of capitulation. If you li.st to .show me the private 
way hy which 3 ’’Ou entered the dungeon, you shall escape, 
on condition of being ray locum tcimis, as we said at ■the 
Marischal College, until your warder -visits his prisoners. But 
if not, I will finst strangle jmu — I leanied the art from a 
Polonian heyduck who had been a .slave in the Ottoman 
seraglio — and then seek out a mode of retreat.’ 

‘Villain ! you would not murder me for my Idndness,’ mur- 
mured Arg}de. 

‘Not for jraur kindness, my lord,’ replied Dalgetty ; ‘but, 
finst, to teach jmur lordship the jus gentium towards cavaliers 
who come to you under safe-conduct ; and secondl}^ to warn 
you of. the danger of proposing di.shonourable terms to any 
worthy soldado, in order to tempt him to become false to his 
standard during the term of his service.’ 

‘Spare my life,’ .said Argyle, ‘and I will do as jmu require.’ 
Balgetly maintained his gripe upon the Marquis’s throat, 
compressing it a little while he asked question!?, and relaxing 
it so far as to give him the power of amswering them. 

‘/Where is the secret door into the dungeon ? ’ he demanded. 

‘ Hold up the lantern to the comer on jmur right hand, you . 
■will discern the iron which covers the spring,’ replied the 
Marquis. - . 

‘ So far so good. Where does the pas.sage lead to 1 ’ 

, ‘To my private apartment behind the tape.strj’^,’ answered 
the prostrate nobleman. , 

‘ From thence how shall I reach the gateway ? ’ 

‘/^rongh the grand gallery, the ante-room, the lackeys’ 

waiting hall, the grand guard-room ’ - 

‘All crowded with soldiers, factionarie.s, and attendants! 
That -will never do for me,, my lord ; have you no secret passage 
to the gate, as you have to your dungeons ? I have seen such 
in Germany.’ , . 

‘ There is a passage through the chapel,’ sa,id the Marquis, 

‘ opening from my apartment.’ ’ 
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‘ And ■what is the password at the gate V : ^ ^ 

‘ “ The sword of Levi,” ’ replied the Marquis ; ‘ hut if you -will 
receive my pledge of houour, I vdll go with 3’ou, escort you 
through everj'^ guard, and set you at full liberty ^vith a pass- 
port.’ 

‘I might trust j^ou, my lord, were your throat not already 
black ^vith the grasp of my fingers; as ,it is, £eso los 
mams a ustcd, as the Spaniard says. Yet you may grant 
me a passport;, are there 'writing materials in your apart- 
ment ? ’ 

‘Surely; and hlanlc: passports ready to he signed. I ■rtU 
attend you there,’ said the Marquis, ‘instantly.’ • 

‘It were too much honour for the like of me,’ said Ralgetty ; 
‘ your lordship shall remain under charge of mine honest fiiend 
Ranald MacEagh ; therefore, prithee let me drag you withiii 
reach of his chain. Honest Ranald, 3mu see how matters stand 
•with us. I shall find the means, I doubt not, of setting you at 
freedom. Meantime, do as 3mu see me do ; clap your hand thus 
on the weasand of tliis high and mighty prince, under his ruff, 
and if he offer to struggle or cry out, fail not, my worthy Ran- 
ald, to squeeze doughtily, and if it be ad deliquium, Ranald, 

. that is, till he swoon, there is 09 great matter, seeing he designed 
your gullet and mine to still harder usage.’ 

‘If he offer at speech or struggle,’ said Ranald, ‘he dies by 
myhand.’^ 

‘That is right, Ranald, very spirited. A thoroughgoing 
’fi-iend that understands a hint is worth a million ! ’ 

Thus resigning the charge of the Marquis to his new con- 
federate, Ralgetty pressed the spring, by which the secret door 
flew open, though so well were its hinges polished and oiled 
that it made not the slightest noise in revol-nng. The opposite 
side of the door was secured by very strong bolts and bars, 
beside which hung one or two keys, designed apparently to 
undo fetterlocks. A narrow staircase, ascending up through 
the thickness of the castle wall, landed, as the Marquis had 
truly informed him, beliind the tapestry of his private apart- 
ment. Such communications were frequent in old feudal castles, 
as they gave the lord of the fortress, like a second I)ion3'sius, 
the means of hearing the conversation of his prisoners, or, if he 
pleased, of visiting them in disguise, an experiment which had 
terminated so unpleasantly on the present occasion for GriUespie 
Grumach. Having examined previously whether there was any 
one in the apartment, and finding the coast clear, the Captain 
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This was the entry then, these stairs ; hut whither after ? 

Yet he that’s sure to perish on the land 
May quit the nicety of card and compass, 

And trust the open sea without a pilot. 

Tragedy of BretinovalU 

‘ OOK out for the private ivay through the chapel, Ranald,' 

I said the Captain, ‘ while I give a hasty regard to these 

Thus speaking, he seized with one hand a bundle of Argyle’s 
most private papers, and with the other a purse of gol(^ both 
of which lay in a drawer of a rich cabinet which stood invitingly 
open. Neither did he neglect to possess himself of a sword and 
pistols, with powder-flask and balls, which hung in the apart- 
ment. ‘ Intelligence and booty,’ said the veteran, as he pouched 
the spoils, ‘ each honourable cavalier should look to, the .one on 
his general’s behalf and the other on his own. This sword is 
an Andrew Ferrara, and the pistols better than mine own. But 
a fair exchange is no robbery. Soldados are not to be en- 
dangered, and endangered gratuitously, my Lord of Argyle. 
But soft, soft, Ranald ; wise Man of the Mist, whither art thou 
bound % ’ 

It was indeed full time to stop MacEagh’s proceedings ; for, 
not finding the private passage readily, and impatient, it would 
seem, of farther delay, he had caught down a sword and target, 
and was about to enter the great gallery, with the purpose, 
doubtless, of fighting his way through all opposition. 

‘ Hold, while you live,’ whispered Dalgetty, laying hold on 
him. ‘We must lie perdue, if possible. So bar we this door, 
that it may be thought M'Callum More would be private ; and 
now let me make a reconnoissance for the private passage.’ 

By looking behind the tapestry in various places, the Captain 
at length discovered a private door, and behind that a winding 
passage, terminated by another door, which doubtless entered 
the cnapel. But what was his disagreeable surprise to hear, 
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oil . the other side of this second door, , the sonorous voice of a 
divine in the act of preaching. 

‘This made the villain/ he said, ‘recommend this to us as a 
private passage. I am strongly tempted to return and cut his 
throat.’ ' - . 

He then opened very ‘gently the door, which led into a 
latticed gallery used hy the Marquis himself, the curtains of 
which were drawn, perhaps with the purpose of having it sup- 
posed that he was engaged in attendance upon divine worship, 
when, in fact, he was absent upon his secular affairs. There 
was no other person in the seat ; for the family of the Marquis — 
such was the high state maintained in those days — sate during 
service in another gallery, placed somewhat lower than that of 
the great man himself This being the case, Captain Dalgetty 
ventured to ensconce himself in the gallery, of which he care- 
hiUy secured the door. 

Never (although the expression be a bold one) was a sermon, 
listened to with more impatience and less edification, on the 
part of one, at least, of the audience. The Captain heard ‘ six- 
teenthly,’ ‘ seventeenthly,’ ‘ eighteenthly,’ and ‘to conclude,’ with 
a sort of feeling hke protracted despair. But no man can lecture 
(for the service was called a lecture) for ever ; and the discourse 
was at length closed, the clergyman not failing to make a pro- 
found how towards the latticed gallery, little suspecting whom 
he. honoured, by that reverence. To judge from the haste with 
which they dispersed, the domestics of the Marquis were scarce 
more pleased with their late occupation than the anxious Captain 
Dalgetty ; indeed, many of them being Highlandmen, had the 
excuse of not understanding a single word which the clergyman 
spokey although they gave their attendance on his doctrine by 
the special order of M‘Callum More, and would have done so 
had the preacher been, a Turldsh imaum. 

But although the congregation dispersed thus rapidly, the 
divine remained behind in the chapel, and, walking up and down 
its Gothic precincts, seemed either to be meditating on what 
he had just been delivering or preparing a fresh discourse for 
the next opportunity. Bold as he was, Dalgetty hesitated what 
he ought to do. Time, however, pressed, and every moment 
increased the chance of their escape being discovered by the 
jailor visiting the dungeon perhaps before his wonted timei and 
discovering. the_ exchange which had been made there. At 
length, whispering Ranald, who watched all his motions, to 
follow him and preserve his countenance, Captain Dalgetty, 

TOL. T IS 
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entered, and liastil}’’ possessing liiinself of a blaidv passport, 
several of wliicli lay on tlie table, and of uniting materials, 
securing, at tbe same time, tlie Marquis’s dagger and a silk cord 
from the hangings, he again descended into the cavern, where, 
listening a moment at the door, he could hear the half-stifled 
voice of the Marquis making great proffers to Machlagli, on 
condition he would suffer him to give an alann. ^ 

‘Not for a forest of deer — not for a thousand head of cattle,’ 
answered the freebooter — ‘not for all the lands that ever called 
a Son of Diarmid master, will I break the troth I have plighted 
to him of the iron gatment 1 ’ 

‘He of the- iron garment,’ said Dalgetty, entering, ‘isbounden 
unto you, MacEagh, and this noble lord shall be bounden also ; 
but limt he must fill up this passport with the names of Major 
Dugald Dalgetty and nis guide, or he is like to have a passport 
■to -another world.’ 

The Marquis subscribed, and wrote, by the light of the dark 
lan-tern, as the soldier prescribed to him. 

‘ And now, Ranald,’ said Dalgetty, ‘ strip thy upper gaiment 
— thy plaid, I mean, Ranald — and in it will 1 muffle the 
M‘Oallum More, and make of him, for the time, a Child of the 
Mist. Nay, I must bring it over your head, my lord, so as to . 
secure us against your mistimed clamour. So, now he is suffi- 
ciently muffled. : Hold down your hands, or, b}’- Heaven, I will 
stab you to the heart Avith your own dagger ! Nay, you .shall 
be hound with nothing less than silk, as your quality deserves.^ 
So, now he is secure till some one comes to relieve him. If 
he ordered us a late dinner, Ranald, he is like to be the 
sufferer ; at what hour, my good Ranald, did the jailor usually 
appear?” 

: ‘ Never tiR the sun was beneath the western wave,’ said 
MacEagh. 

‘ Then, my friend, we shall have three hours good,’ said the 
cautious Captain. ‘In the meantime, let us. labour for your 
liberation.’ 

To examine Ranald’s chain was the next occupation. It 
was undone by means of one of the ke 3 ’-s which hung behind 
the private door, probably deposited there that the Marquis 
might, if he pleased, dismiss a prisoner, or remove him 
elseAvhere, without the necessity of summoning the warden, 
"^e outlaAv stretched his benumbed arms and bounded 
from the floor of the dungeon in all the ecstasy of recovered 
freedom. 
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‘ It is always mv custom to do so, learned sir,' answered 
Balgetty ; ‘ for in tlic servieo of the immortal Gustavos — ‘but 
I detain you from your meditations,’ his desire to speak of 
the King of Sweden being for once overpowered b}’’ the neccs- 
sitj- of his circumstance.s. 

‘By no means, my worthy sir,’ said the clergyman. ‘What 
was, I pray you, the' order of that, great prince, whose memory 
i.s .so da\r to eveiy Protestant bosom L _ 

‘Sir, the drums beat to pra3er.s morning and evening as 
regularly as for parade ; and if a ' soldier passed without 
saluting the chajdain, he had an hour’s ride on the wooden 
mare for his pains. Sir, I vash 3'ou a very good evening; 
I am obliged to depart the ciistlc under ^ 1 ‘Oallum More’s 
pas^orb.’ ^ . 

‘ S^' one instanb sir,’ .said the prciicher; ‘is there nothing 
I can do to testif3' m3* respept for the pu])il of the great 
Gustavos, and so admirable a judge of pi*eaching V 
. ‘ Nothing, sir,’ said the Captain, ‘ but to show me the 
nearest way to the gate; and if 3’’0u would liave the kindness,’ 
he added, with great eirronter3% ‘to let a servant bring my 
horse witli him, the dark grey gelding — call him Gustavus, 
and he will prick up his ears — for I kno'w not where the 
castle stables arc situated, and ray guide,’ he added, looking 
at Ranald, ‘speaks no English.’ 

‘ I hastcn to accommodate 3mu,’ .said the clerg3Tnan ; ‘your 
way lies through that cloistered passage.’ 

‘Now, Heaven’s blessing upon 3mm’ vanity!’ said the 
Captain to himself. ‘ I was afraid I Avmdd have had to march 
off without Gustavus.’ 

In fact, so effectually did the chaplain exert himself in 
behalf of so excellent a judge of composition, that, w in'l l 
Dalgetty was paiie3ing with the sentinels at the. drawbridge, 
showing his passport, and giving the Avatohwnrd, a servant 
brought him his horse, ready saddled for the journey. In 
another- place the Captain’s sudden appearance at large after 
having been publicly sent to prison might have excited sus- 
picion and inquiry; but the officers and domestics, of the 
Marquis were accustomed to the m3^sterious policy of their 
master, and never supposed aught else than that he had been 
liberated and intrusted Avith some private commission by their 
master._ In this belief, and haAring received the parole, they 
gave him free -xiassage. 

Dalgetty rode sloAvly through the toAvn of Inverary, the 
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outlaw attending upon him lilce a foot-page at his horse’s 
shoulder. As they passed the gibbet^ the old man looked on 
the bodies and wrung his hands. The look and gesture were 
momentary, but expressive of indescrihahle_ anguish. Instantly 
recovering himself, Ranald, in passing, whispered somewhat to 
one of the females, who, like Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, 
seemed engaged in watching and mouraing the victims^ of 
feudal injustice and cruelty. The woman started at his voice, 
hut immediately collected herself, and returned for answer a 
shght inclination of the head. . 

Dalgetty continued his way out of the town, uncertain 
whether he should try to seize or hire a boat and cross the 
lake, or plunge into the woods, and there conceal hiinself .from 
pursuit. In the former event he was liable to be instantly 
jDursued b}’^ the galleys of the' Marquis, which lay ready for 
sailing, their long yard-arms j)omtuig to the wind, and what 
hope could he have in an or^nary Highland fishing-hoat to 
escape from them % If he made the latter choice, his chance 
either of supporting or concealing himself in those waste and 
unknoAvn wildernesses was in the highest degree precarious. 
The town lay now behind him, yet what hand to turn to for 
safety he was unable to determine, and began to he sensible 
that, in escaping from the dungeon at Inverary, desperate as the 
matter seemed, he had only accomplished the easiest part of a 
difficult task. If retaken, his fate was now certain; for the 
personal injury he had offered to a man so powerful and so 
vindictive could be atoned for only; by instant death. While 
he pondered these distressing reflections, and looked around 
with a countenance which plainly expressed indecision,' Ranald 
MacEagh suddenly asked him, ‘which way he intended to 
journey , 

‘And that, honest comrade,’ answered Dalgetty, ‘is precisely 
the question which I caimot answer you. Traly I be^n to hold 
the opinion, Ranald, that we had better have stuck by the 
brown loaf and water-pitcher until Sir Duncan arrived, who, 
for his own honour, must have made some fight for me.’ 

‘ Saxon,’ answered MacEagh, ‘ do not regret having exchanged 
the foul breath of yonder dungeon for the free air of heaven. 
Above all, repent not that you have served a Son of the Mist. 
Put yourself under my guidance, and I wilL warrant your 
safety with my head.’ . : ; ; : 

‘ Can )mu guide me safe through these mountains, and back 
to the anuy of Montrose % ’ said Dalgetty. . : . . • . 
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‘I can,’ answered MacEagh ; ‘there lives . not a man to 
whom the mountain passes, the caverns, the glens, the thickets, 
and the carries are kno^vn as they are to the Ghildren of the 
Mist; While others crawl on the level ground, by the sides of 
lakes and streams, ours are the steep hollows of the inaccessible 
mountains, the birthplace of the desert springs. Not all the 
bloodhounds of Argyle can trace the fastnesses through which 
I can guide you.’ ■ ; 

‘Sa/st thou so, honest Ranald?’ replied Dalgetty; ‘then 
have on with thee; for of a surety I shall never save the. ship 
by my own pilotage.’ ; ■ 

The outlaw accordingly led the way into the wood by which 
the castle is surrounded for several miles, walking with so much 
despatch as kept Gustavus at a round trot, and taking such a 
nuruber of cross cuts and turns that Captain Dalgetty speedily 
lost aU idea where he might he, and aU Imowledge of the poinis 
of the compass. At length the path, which had gradually be- 
come more dif&cult, altogether ended among thickets ; and 
underwood. The roaring of a torrent was heard in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the ground became in some places broken; ia others 
boggy, and everywhere unfit for riding. 

• ‘ Wbat the foM fiend,’ said Dalgetty, ‘ is to be done here ? I 
must part with Gustavus, I fear.’ _ <l 

‘Take no care for your horse,’ said the outlaw; !he shall 
soon he restored to you.’ 

•As he spoke, he whistled in a low tone, and a lad, half- 
dressed in tartan, half-naked, having only his OAvn shaggy hair, 
tied' with a thong of leather, to protect ms head and face If om 
sun and weather, lean, and half-starved in aspect, his wild grey 
eyes appearing to fill up ten times the proportion usually 
allotted to them in the human face, crept out, as a .wild, beast 
might have done, from a thicket of brambles and briars. ' 

‘ Give your horse to the giUie,’ said Ranald MacEagh ; ‘your 
fife depends upon it.’ 

: ‘Och! bch!’ exclaimed the despairing veteran. ‘Eheu! as 
we used to say at Marisehal College, must I leave Gustavus in 
such grooming ? ’ ' . • 

‘ Are you frantic, to lose time thus 1 ’ said his guide. ‘ Do we 
stand on friend’s ground, that you should part with your 
horse as_ if he were your brother 1 I teU 3’'ou, you shall have 
him again ; but if you never saw the animal, is not life better 
than the best colt ever mare foaled 1 ’ 

■ ‘And that is true too, mine honest friend,’ sighed Dalgetty ; 
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‘ yet if you lme^Y but tbe value of Giistavus, and tlie tilings we 
two have done and suffered together. See, lie turns back to look 
at me ! Be kind to him, my good brcechless friend, and I will 
reguite you well’ So saying, and vdthal sniflling a little to 
swallow his grief, he turned from the heartrending .spectacle in 
order to follow his guide. 

To follow his guide was no easy matter, and soon required 
more agility than Captain Dalgetty could muster. The verj’’ 
first plunge after he had parted from his charger carried him, 
with little assistance from a few' overhanging boughs or pro- 
jecting roots of tree.s, eight foot sheer down into the course of 
a torrent, up which the Son of the Mist led the way. Huge 
stones, over which they scrambled ; thickets of thoni and 
brambles, through which they had to drag themselves ; rocks 
which were to be climbed on the one side with much labour 
and pain, for the piurpose of an equall}' precarious descent upon 
the other; all these, and many such interruptions, were sur- 
mounted by the light-footed and half-naked mountaineer with 
an ease and velocitj'- which excited the surprise and envy of 
Captain Dalgettj’-, -who, encumbered by his head-piece, corslet, 
and other armour, not to mention his ponderous jack-boots, 
found himself at lengtli so much exhausted by fatigue and the 
difiiculties of the road that he sate dowm upon a stone in order 
to recover his breath, while he explained to Ranald MacEagh 
the difference betwixt travelling expeditus and impeditiis, as 
these two military phrases were understood at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. The sole answer of the mountaineer was 
to lay his hand on the soldier’s arm and point backward in the 
direction of the wind. Dalgetty could spy nothing, for evening 
was closing fast and they were at the bottom of a dark^ ravine. 
But at length he could distinctly hear at a distance the solemn 
toll of a large beU. 

‘ That,’ said he, ‘ must be the alarm — the storm-clock, as the 
Germans call it’ , . 

‘It strikes the hour of your death,’ answered Ranald, 
‘unless you can accompany me a little farther. For every toll 
of that bell a brave man has yielded up his soul’ 

' ‘Truly, Ranald, my trusly friend,’ said Dalgetty, ‘I will 
not. deny that the case may be soon my own; for I am so 
mrfoughten ; being, as I explained to you, impeditus ; for bad I 
®^^d not pedestrian exercise the flourish iof 
a fife that I think I had better ensconce myself in one of these 
bu.shes and even lie quiet there to abide what fortune God- shall 
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iSerid me. T entreat you, mine honest friend Ranald, to shift 
for yourself, and leave Die to my fortune, as the . Lion of the 
; North, ;the: immortal. Gustavus Adolphus, ;my hever-to-he- 
rfofgotten .master — whom you must surely have heard of, 
•Ranald, though you may have heard of no one else — said to 
Francis -Albert, Duke of Saxe-Lauenhurgh, when he .was 
mortally wounded on the plains of Lutzen. Neither despair 
altogether of my safety, Ranald, seeing I have been in as great 
pinches as this in Germany; more especially, I remeinher ine, 
that at the fatal battle of Nerling — after which I changed 
service: ’ ■ . 

‘If you would save your father’s son’s breath bo help his 
child out of trouble, instead of wasting it upon the tales of 
seannachies,’ said Ranald who now grew impatient of the 
.Captain’s loquacity, ‘or if your feet could travel as fast as 
your tongue, you might yet lay your head on an unbloody 
.pihbw to-night.’ 

: ‘ Something there is like militaiy skill in that,’ replied the 
Captain, ‘although wantonly and irreverently spoken to an 
.officer , of rank. But I hold it good to pardon such freedoms on 
■a march, in respect of the Saturnaliah license indulged in such 
t cases to the. troops of all nations.. And . now, resume thine 
office, friend Ranald, in respect I am .weU-breathed ; orj -to be 
more plain, .J prw, seqtiar, as we used to say at Marischal 
CoUege;’ 

Comprehending his meaning rather from his motions . than 
: his language,' the Son of the Mist again led the way, with an 
unerring' precision that looked like instinct, through a variety 
of' ground the most difficult and broken that could well be 
imagined. Dragging along his ponderous boots, encumbered 
with thigh-pieces, gauntlets, corslet, and back-piece, not . to 
mention the buff jerkin which he wore under all these arms, 
talking of his former exploits the whole waj’’, though • Ranald 
paid not the slightest attention to him, Captain Dalgetty 
■contrived to follow his guide a considerable space farther, 
■when the deep-mouthed bajdng- of a hound was heard coming 
dovTi the wind,: as if opening on the scent of its prey. ^ 

‘ Black hound,’ said RanRd, ‘whose throat never boded 
good to a Child of the Mist, iU , fortune to her who littered 
thee! bast thou already found our trace? But thou ait too 
late, .swart hound of darkness, and the deer has gained the 
herd.’ • ■ 

- So saying, he whistled very softlj'-, and was answered in a 
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tone equally low from the top of a pass, up which tho}'’ had 
for some time heeii asceiidiiig. Mcmhhig their pace, they 
reached the top, where the moon, which had now risen 
bright and clear, showed to J)algctty a })arty of ten or twelve 
Highlanders, and about as many women and children, by 
whom llanald MacEagh was received wiEi such transports 
of joy as made his companion easily sensible that those b}'' 
Avhom he was suiTOundcd must of course be Children of the 
Mist. The place which they occupied well suited their name 
and habits. It was a beetling crag, round which winded a 
very naiTOw and brohen footy)ath, commanded in variou.s places 
by the position which they held. 

Hanald spoke anxiously and hastil)" to the children of his 
tribe, and the men came, one by one to shake hands with 
Halgetty, while the women, clamorous in their gratitude, 
pressed round to kiss even the hem of his garment. 

‘They plight their faith to you,’ said llanald MacEagh, 
‘for requital of the good deed you have done to the tnbe 
this day.’ • 

‘ Enough said, llanald, ’ answered the soldier — ‘enough said. 
Tell them I love not this shaking of hands — it confuses ranks 
and degrees in military service ; and as to kissing of gauntlets, 
puldrons, and the like, I remember that the immortal Gustavus, 
as he rode through the streets of Nuremberg, being thus wor- 
shipped by the populace — being doubtless far more worthy 
of it than a poor though honourable cavalier like myself — 
did say unto them, in the way of rebuke, “ If you idolise 
me thus like a god, who shall . as.sure you that the venge- 
ance of Heaven wilt not soon prove me to be a mortal?” 
And so here, I suppose, you intend to make a stand against 
• your followers, Kanald — voto a Dios, as the Spaniard says? 
•A very pretty position, as x>retty a position for a small peloton 
of men as I nave seen in my sendee; no enemy can come 
towards it by the road without being at the mercy of cannon 
and musket. But then, llanald, my trusty comrade, jmu have 
no cannon, I dare to aver, and I do not see that anj’^ of these 
fellows have muskets either. So with, what artillery yoU' pro- 
pose making good the pass, before you come to hand blows, 
truly, llanald, it passeth my apprehension.’ 

‘With the weapons and with the courage of our fathers,’ 
said MacEagh; and made the Captain observe that the men 
of Ins party were armed with bows and arrows. 

‘Bows and arrows!’ exclaimed Halgetty ; -ha! ha! ha! 
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have we Eohin Hood and Little John hack again ? Bows and 
arrows ! why, the sight has not been seen in civilised war for 
a hundred years. Bows and arrows ! and why not weavers’ 
beams, as in the da 3 "s of Goliah 1 Ah ! that Dugald Lalgetty 
of Drumthwacket should live to see men fight rvitli hows and 
arrows ! The immortal Gustarms would never have believed it, 
nor Wallenstein, nor Butler, nor old Tilly. Well, Ranald, 
a cat can have but its claws ; since bows and arrows are the 
word, e’en let us make the best of it. Only, as I do not under- 
stand the scope and range of such old-fashioned artillery, you 
must make the best dispo.sition you can out of jmur own head; 
for nzy taldng the command, wlnlk I would have gladlj’’ done 
had you been to fight with any Christian weapons, is out of the 
question when you are to combat like quivered Numidians. I 
wiU, however, play my part with my pistols in the approaching 
melley, in respect my carabine unhappily remains at Gustavus’s 
saddle. My service and thanks to jmn,’ he continued, address- 
ing a mountaineer who offered him a bow; ‘Dugald Dalgetty 
may say of himself, as he learned at Marischal College — 

Non eget Mauris jaculis, neque arcu, 

Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 

Fusee, pharetra ; 

whilk is to say ’ 

■ Ranald MacEagh a second time imposed silence on the talk- 
ative commander as before, by pulling his sleeve and pointing 
down the pass. The bay of the bloodhound was now approach- 
ing nearer and nearer, and they could hear the voices of several 
persons who accompanied the animal, and hallooed to each 
other as they dispersed occasionally, either in the hurry of 
their advance or in order to search more accurately the thickets 
as they came along. They were obviously drawing nearer and 
nearer every moment. MacEagh, in the meantime, proposed to 
Captain Dalgetty to disencumber himself of his armour, and 
gave him to understand that the women should transport it to 
a place of safety. 

‘I crave yoiir pardon, sir,’ said Dalgetty, ‘such is not the 
rule of our foreign service ; in respect I remember the regiment 
of Finland cuirassiers reprimanded, and their kettle-drums 
taken from them, by the immortal Gustavus, because they had 
assumed the permission to march without their corslets, and 
to leave them uith the baggage. H either did they strike kettle- 
drums again at the head of that famous regiment until they 
behaved themselves so notably at the field of Leipsic ; a lesson 



whiUv is not to bo forgotten, any more than tliut exclamation 
of tlie immortal Gustavus, “Now shall 1 know if niy ollicers 
love me, by tiieir putting on their armour ; since, if my ofiicers 
are slain, who shall lead my soldiers into victory 1 ” Neverthe- 
less, friend Itanald, this is without prei)idicc to my being rid 
of these somewhat heavy boots, provicling I can obtain any 
other siiccedaneum ; for I presume not to sa.y that my bare 
soles are fortified so as to endure the Hints mid thorns, as seems 
to be the case with your followers,’ 

To rid the Captain of his cumbrous gi'caves and ciise his 
feet in a pair of brogues made out of deershin, which a High- 
lander stripped off for his accommodation, was the work of a 
minute, and Dalgetty found himself much lightened by the 
exchange. He was in the act of recommending to Eanald jMac- 
Eagh to send two or three of his followers a little lower to 
reconnoitre the iiass, and, at the same time, somewhat to extend 
his front, placing two dekiched archers at each Hank by way 
of posts of observation, when the near cry of the hound 
■ apprised them that the xmrsuers were at the bottom of the 
pass. All was then dead silence ; for, loquacious as he was on 
other occasions, Captain Dalgetty knew well the necessity of 
an ambush keeping itself under covert. 

The moon gleamed on the broken pathway and on the 
projecting cliffs of rock round which it winded, its light inter- 
cepted here and there by the branches of bushes and dwarf 
-trees, which, finding nourishment in the crevices of the rocks, 
in some places overshadowed the brow and ledge of the iireci- 
pice. Below, a thick coiisewood lay in deep and dark shadow, 
somewhat resembling the billows of a halt-seen ocean. From 
the bosom of that darkness, and close to the bottom of the 
precipice, the hound was heard, at intervals baying fearfully, 
sounds which were redoubled by the echoes of the woods and 
rocks around. At intenmls these sunk into deep silence, 
interrupted only by the plashing noise of a small runnel of 
water, which partly feU from the rock, partly found a more 
silent passage to the bottom along its projecting surface. 
Voices of men were also heard in stifled converse below; it 
seemed as if the pursuers had not discovered the nairow path 
which led to the toj) of the rock, or that, having discovered it, 
the peril of the ascent, joined to the imperfect light and the 
uncertainty whether it might not he defended, made them 
• hesitate to attempt it.. 

At length a shadowy .figure was seen, which raised itself up 
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froDi the ahyss of darkness below, and, emerging into the pale 
moonlight, began cautiously and slowly to ascend the roclcj'- 
path. The outline was so distinctlj’- marked that Captain Dal- 
getty could discover not only the i)erson of a Highlander,, but 
the long gun which he carried in his hand, and the plume of 
feathers which decorated his hoimet. ‘ Tansend teijleii ! ' that 
I should say so, and so like to be near my latter end ! ’ ejacu- 
lated the Captain, but under his breath, ‘what 'will. become of 
us now they have brought musketry to encounter our archers 1 ’ 
But just as the pursuer had attained a projecting piece of 
rock about half-way up the ascent, and, pausing, made a signal 
for those who were still at the bottom to foUow him, an arrow 
whistled from the bow of one of the Children of the Mist, and 
transfixed him with so fatal a wound that, without a single 
effort to save himself, he lost his balance and feU headlong 
from the cliff on which he stood into the darlmess below. 
The crash of the boughs which received him, and the heayj’- 
sound of his fall from thence to the ground, was followed by 
a crj'' of horror and surjjrise which burst from his followers; 
The Children of the Mist, encouraged in proportion to the 
alarm this first success had caused among the piirsuers, echoed 
hack the clamour with a loud and shrill yell of exultation,- 
and,' showing themselves on the brow of the precipice, vdth 
wild cries and ^^ndictive gestures, endeavoured to impress on 
their enemies a sense at once of their courage, their numbers; 
and their state of defence. Even Captain Dalgettj’-'s militarj’^ 
prudence did not prevent his rising up and calling out . to 
Bariald, more loud than prudence warrantedj ‘Garocco, com- 
rade, as the Spaniard saj^sl The long bow for ever 1 . In my 
poor apprehension now, were you to order a file to advance and 
take position ’ 

‘The Sassenach!’ cried a voice from beneath; ‘mark the 
Sassenach sidier 1 I see the glitter of his breastplate.’ At the 
same time three muskets were discharged ; and while one ball 
rattled against the corslet of proof, to the strength of which 
our valiant Captain had been more than once indebted for his 
life, another penetrated the armour which covered the front 
of his left thigh, and stretched him on the ground. Banald i 
instantly seized him in his arms and bore him back from the 
edge of the precipice, while he dolefully ejaculated, ‘ I always 
told the immortal Gustavus, Wallenstein, TiUy, and other men 
of the sword, that, in my poor mind, taslets ought to be made 
musket-proof.’ 
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With two or three earnest Avords in Gaelic, MacEagh com- 
mended the Avoimded man to the charge of the females, who 
were in the rear of his little part)’', and aa^s then about to 
return to the contest. But Dalgetty , detained liim, grasping a 
firm hold of his plaid. — ‘I ImoAV not hoAV this matter niay 
end, hut I req^uest you aaoII inform Montrose that I died like 
a follower of the immortal Gustavus ; and I pray you, take 
heed how you quit your present stren^h, even for the purjDOse 
of pursuing the enemy, if you gain any adA^ntage — and — 

and ’ . • 

Here Dalgetty’s breath and eyesight began to fail him 
tMough loss of blood, and MacEagh, availing himself of this 
circumstance, extricated firom his grasp the end of his OAvn 
mantle and substituted that of a female, by AALich the Captain 
held stoutly, thereby securing, as he conceived, the outlaAri s 
attention to the military instructions Avhich he continued to 
pour forth while he had any breath to utter them, though they 
became gradually more and more incoherent. — ‘ And, com-, 
rade, you Avill he sure to keep your musketeers in advance of 
your stand of pikes, Lochaher axes, and two-handed swords. 
Stand fast, dragoons, on the left flanlc ! Where was I ? Ay, 
and, Ranald, if ye he minded to retreat, leave some lighted 
matches burning on the branches , of the trees ; it shows as if 
they were lined Avith shot. But I forget, ye have no match- 
loclss nor habergeons, only hows and arrows — hows and arrows 1 
ha ! ha ! ha ! ’ ■ . , ' , 

Here the Captain sunli back in an exhausted condition, 
altogether unable to resist the sense of the ludicrous, which, as 
a modem man-at-arms, he connected Avith the idea of these 
ancient weapons of war. It Avas a long time ere he recovered 
his senses ; and, in the meantime, we leave him in the care of 
the Daughters of the Mist ; nurses as kind and attentive in 
reality as they were Avild and uncouth in outA\nrd appearance. 



CHAPTER XV 


But if no faitliless action stain 
Thy true and constant u’ord, 

I’ll make thee famous by my pen, 

And glorious by my sword. 

I ’ll serve thee in such noble ways 
As ne’er were known before ; 

I ’UJdeck and crown thy head with hays, 

Aid love thee more and more. 

IIontkose’s Lines. 

W E must now leave, with whatever regret, the valiant 
Captain Dalgetty to recover of his wounds or other- 
wise as fate shall determine, in order briefly to trace 
the military operations of Montrose, worthy as they are of a- 
more important page and a better historian. By the assistance 
of the Chieftains whom we have commemorated, and more es- 
pecially by the junction of the Mun-ays, Stewarts, and other • 
clans of Athole,. which were peculiarly zealous in the royal 
cause, he soon assembled an army of two or three thousand. 
Highlanders, to whom he successfiiHy united the Irish under 
CoUdtto. This last leader, who, to the great embarrassment of 
Milton’s commentators, is commemorated in one of that great 
poet’s sonnets,^ was properly named Alister or Alexander 
MT)onnelI^ by birth a Scottish Islesman, and related to the 
Earl of Antrim, to whose patronage he owed the command 
assigned him in the Irish troops. In many respects he merited 
this distinction. He was brave to intrepidity, and almost to . 
insensibility, very strong and active in person, completely mas- 
ter of his weapons, and always ready to show the example in' 
the. eternity of danger. To counterbalance these good quali- 
"ties, it must be recorded that he was inexperienced in military 
•tactics, and of a jealous and presumptuous disposition, which 
often lost to Montrose the fruits of Golkitto’s gallantry. Yet 
such is the predominance of outward personal qualities in the 

See Milton on the Scotch. Note 6. 
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eyes of a wild people, tliat tlie feats of strengtii and courage 
slio'wn by this champion seem to have made a stronger impres- 
sion upon the minds of the Highlanders than the military 
skill and chivalrous spirit of the great Marquis of Montrose. 
Numerous traditions are still preserved in the Highland glens 
concerning Alister M'Donnell, though, the name of Montrose is 
rarely mentioned among them. 

The point upon which Montrose finally assembled his little 
army was in Strath-Earn, on the verge of the Highlands 
of Perthshhe, so as • to menace the principal town of that 
county. 

His enemies were not unprepared for his reception. Argyle, 
at the head of his Highlanders, was dogging tlie steps of the 
Irish from the west, to the east,, and by force, fear, or influence 
had collected an army nearly sufficient to have given battle to 
that under Montrose. The Lowlands were also prepared, for 
reasons which we assigned at the beginning of this tale. A 
body of six thousand infantr}'- and six or seven thousand cav- 
alry, which pro&nely assumed the title of God’s army, had 
been hastily assembled from . the shires of Fife, Angus, Perth, 
Stirling, and the neighbouring counties. , A much less force in , 
former times, nay, even in the preceding reign, would' have 
been sufficient to have secured the Lowlands against a more. . 
formidable descent of . Highlanders than, those united ..under, 
Montrose; but times , had changed . strangely within' the Hst , 
half-centUry. Before that period the Lowlanders wefe as cpn- , 
stantly engaged in war as the mountaineers, and were inborn-: 
parably better disciplined and armed. The favourite Scottish 
order- of battle somewhat resembled the Macedonian, phalanx. 
Their infantry formed a compact body, armed with long . spears, 
impenetrable even to the men-at-arms of the age, though well 
mounted and arrayed in complete proof. It may easily be com 
ceivedi therefore, that their ranks could not be broken by the 
disorderly charge of Highland infantry armed for close noihbat. 
only with swords,, and ill furnished with missile weapons, .and; 
having no artfllery whatever. . , , . : ; V i 

This habit of . fight was in a great measure changed hy the 
introduction of muskets into the Scottish Lowland servic^i 
whicL not being as : yet^ combined with the ba3>-onet, was. a 
formidable weapon at a distance, but gave^no assurance, against, 
the enemy who rushed on to close quarters.: . The pike, indeed,! 
was not wholly disused in the Scottish army ; but it was no 
longer the favourite weapon, nor was it relied upon as formerly 
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by those in whoso hands it was placed ; ^ insomuch that Daniel 
Lupton, a tactician of the da}', has UTitten a book expressly 
upon the superiority of the musket. This change commenced, 
as early as the wars of Gustavos Adolphus, whose marches were 
made with such rapidity that the pike Avas very soon throum 
aside in his anny and exchanged for firearms. A circumstance 
which necessarily accompanied this change, as well as the 
establishment of standing armies, whereby war became a trade, 
was the introduction of a laborious and complicated system of 
discipline, combining a variety of words of command with 
corresponding operations and manoeu\Tes, the neglect of any one 
of which was sure to throw the whole into confusion. "War, 
therefore, as practised among most nations of Eurojie, had 
assumed much more than formerly the character of a profession 
or mystery, to ivhich previous practice and experience ivere in- 
dispensable requisites. Such ivas the natural consequence of 
standing armies, ivhich had almost everywhere, and particularly 
in the long German wars, superseded ivhat may be called the 
natural discipline of the feudal militia. 

The Scottish Lowland militia, therefore, laboured under a 
double disadvantage when opposed to Highlanders. They were 
divested of the spear, a weapon which, in the hands of their 
ancestors, had so often repelled the impetuous assaults of the 
mountaineer; and they Avere subjected to a neAV and compli- 
cated species of discipline, Avell adapted, perhaps, to the use of 
regular troops, Avho could bu rendered completely masters of it, 
but tending onlj' to confuse the ranks of citizen soldiers, by 
Avhom it was rarely practised, and imperfectly understood. So 
much has been done in our own time in bringing back tactics 
to their first principles, and in getting rid of the pedantry of 
Avar, that it is easy for us to estimate the disadA'antages under 
Avhich a half- trained militia laboured, who were taught to con- 
sider success as depending upon their exercising Avith precision 
a system of tactics Avhich they probably only so far comprer 
bended as to .find out AAhen they were Avrong, but Avithout the 
poAver of- getting right again. Neither can it be denied that, 
in the material points of military habits and Avarlike spirit, the 
Lowlanders of ! the i7th century bad sunk far beneath, their 
Highland countrymen. . . 

Prom the earliest period doAvn to the Union, of the CroAvns, 
the Avhole kingdom of Scotland, Lowlands as well as, Highlands* 
had been the constant scene of Avar, foreign and domestic ; . and 
there Avas probably scarce one of its hardy inhabitants, between 
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tlie age of sixteen and sixty, -who was not as willing in point of 
fact as he was literally, bound in law to assume arms at the 
first call of his liege lord or of a royal proclamation. The law 
remained the same in 1645 as a hundred years before, but 
the race of.^ those subjected to it had been bred up under 
very different feelings. They had sat in quiet under their 
vine and imder their fig-tree, and a call to battle involved 
a change of life as new as. it was disagreeable. Such of 
them, also, who lived near unto the Highlands were in con- 
tinual, and disadvantageous contact with the restless inhabit- 
ants of those mountains, by whom their cattle were driven 
off, i their dwellings plundered, and their persons insulted, and 
who had acquired over them that sort of superiorily arising 
from a .constant system of aggression. The Lowlanders who 
lay more remotej .and out of reach of these depredations, were 
mfluenced by the exaggerated reports circulated concerning the 
Highlanders, whom, as totally differing in laws, language, and 
dress, they were induced to regard as a nation of savages, 
equally void of fear and of humanity. These various pre- 
possessions,^ joined to the less warlike habits of the Lowlanders, 
and their imperfect knowledge of the new and complicated 
system of discipline for which they had exchanged their natural 
mode of fighting, placed them at great disadvantage when 
opposed, to the Highlander in the field of battle. The 
mounteineers, on the contrary, with the arms and courage of 
tneir fathers, possessed also their simple and natural system of 
tactics, and bore down with the fullest confidence upon an 
enemy to whom anything they had been taught of disciphne 
was, like haul’s armour upon David, a hinderance rather than a 
lelp, tiecause they had not proved it.’ 

it was with such disadvantages on the one side, and such 
aavaiitages on the other to counterbalance the difference of 
superior ambers and the presence of artillery and cavalry, 
®^cpuntered the army of Lord Elcho upon the 
.Tpermuin The Presbyterian clergy had not been 
nnJ efforts to rouse the spirit of their followers; 

harangued the troops on the very day of 
Tnnn+f t<5 say that, if ever God spoke by his 

^ them, in His name, that day a meat and 

piiro A ^ cavalrj’^ and artillery were also reckoned 

of success, as the novelty of their attack had 
^ oceasioiis been very discouraging to the Highlanders. 

1 of meeting was an open heath,: and the ground 
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afibnlcd little advantage to either jjarty, except that it allowed 
the horse of the Covenanters to act witli eflect. 

A hattle upon which so much depended was never more 
easily decided. 'Fhc Lowland cavalry made a .show of charging ; 
bntj whether thrown into disorder by the tire of mnsketiy, or 
delen’cd by a tli.sjiOectit.m to the service said to have prevailed 
among the gentiemenj thc.v made no impres.sion on the High- 
landers whatever, and recoiled in disorder from ranks which had 
neither bayonet.s nor pikes to })rotect them. jMontro.se saw and 
instantly availed himself of thi.s advantage. lie ordered hi.s 
whole army to charge, which they performed with the wild and 
desperjite valour peculiar to mountaineei-s. One otlicer of the 
Covenanter.s alone, trained in the Italian wans, made a de.sperate 
defence upon the right wing. In ever}' other point their line 
was penetrated at the first onset. : and this advantage once ob- 
tained, the Lowlanders were uttcriy unable to contend at clo.se 
quarters with their more agile and athletic enemies. Many 
were slain on the field, and such a number in the pursuit that 
above one-third of the Covenanters were reported to have fallen ; 
in which number, however, must be computed a gi-eat many fat 
burgesse.s who'liroke their wind in the flight, and thus died 
wtliout stroke of sword.^ 

The Hetors obtained po.ssession of Perth, and obtained 
coirsiderablc sum.s of mone}', as well as ample supplies of anus 
and ammunition. But those advantages were to be balanced 
against an almo.st insurmountable inconvenience that unifonnly 
attended a Highland army. The clans could be in no respect 
induced to consider theinselve.s as regular soldiers, or to. act 
as such. Even so late as the year 17'lo-46, when the Chevalier 
Charles. Ed ward, hy way of making an e.\'ample, caused a soldier 
to he shot for desertion, the Highlanders, who composed his 
anny, Avere affected as much hy indignation as hy fear. They 
could not conceive any princijile of justice upon which a man’s 
life could he taken for merely going home when it did. not 
suit him to remain longer with the anny. Such had been the 
unifonn practice of their fathers. ^Vlien a hattle Avas over the . 
campaign Avas, in their opinion, ended : if it Avas lost, they: 
sought .safety in their mountains ; if Avon, they returned there 
to secure their hooty._ At other times they had their cattle 
to look, afer, and their harvests to soav or reap, Avithout which 
their families would have perished for want. In either case, 
there was an. end of their services for the time ; and though 


^ See Baiilie’s ief/ers. Note 7. 
VOL. V — 19 
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they were easily enough recalled hy the i)rospcct of fresh 
adventures and more iilunder, yet the opportunity of success 
was, in the meantime, lost, and could not afterwards he re- 
covered. Tliis circumstance serves' to .show, even if history 
had not made us acquainted with the same fact, that the 
Highlanders had never l)een accustomed to make 'war with 
the view of permanent conquest, hut only with the hope of 
deriving temporary advantage, or deciding .some immediate 
quarrel. It also explains the reason why Moiitrose, with all 
his splendid successes, never obtained any secure or i)enuancnt 
footing in the Lowlands, and why even those Lowland noble- 
men and gentlemen who were inclined to the royal cause 
showed diffidence and reluctance to join an anny of a character 
so desultory and irregular as might lead them at all times to 
apprehend that the Highlanders, securing themselves by a 
retreat to their mountains, would leave whatever Lowlanders 
might have joined them to the mercy of an offended and pre- 
dominant enemy. The same consideration will also serve to 
account for the sudden marches which Montrose was obliged 
to underffike in_ order to recruit his ami}’’ in the mountains, 
and fOT the rapid changes of fortune by which we often find 
n j retreat from before those enemies over whom 

he had recently been victorious. If thei’e should be any who 
read these tales for any further jiurpose than that of immediate 
amusement, they will find these remaiics not unworthy of their 
recollection. 


It was o-mng to such causes, the slackness of the Lowland 
loyalists and the temporary desertion of his Highland followers, 
at iVLontrose found himself, even after the decisive \dctor3’’ of 
ippermuir, in no condition to face the second army 'vitli which 
•Argyle advaiiced upon him itom the westward. In this em'er- 
by velocity the want of strength,- he moved 
Dundee, and, being refused admission 
0 nat to-TO, fell northward upon Aberdeen, where he expected 
to be joined by the Gordons and other loyalists. . Dut the zeal 
Iti-prT i^entlmen was,’ for the time, effectually bridled by a 
large body of Covenanters, commanded by the Lord Burleigh, 
fSwo n®^ amount to three thousand men. . . These Mou- 
fniTo-bf attacked with half their number. The battle was 
Mnnfrr.^ ^ the city, and the resolute valour, of' 

aXaSe • succes.sful against every dis- 

But it was the fate of this great commander always' to gain 
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the glory, hut seldom to reap the fruits of victory. He had 
scarcely time to repose his small army in Aberdeen, ere he 
found, on the one hand, that the Gordons were likely to he de- 
terred from joining him, hy the reasons we have mentioned, 
with some others peculiar to their chief, the Marquis of Huntly ; 
on the other hand, Argyle, whose forces had been au^ented 
by those of several Lowland noblemen, advanced towards Mon- 
trose at the head of an army much larger than he had yet: had 
to cope with. These troops moved, indeed, with slowness cor- 
responding to the cautious character of their commander ; hut 
even that caution rendered Argyle’s approach formidable, since 
his very advance implied that he was at the head of an army 
irresistibly superior. 

There remained one mode of retreat open to Montrose, and 
he adopted it. He threw himself into the Highlands, where he 
could set pursuit at defiance, and where he was sure, in every 
glen, to recover those recruits who had left his standard to 
deposit their booty in their native fastnesses. It was thus that 
the singular character of the army which Montrose commanded, 
while, on the one hand, it rendered his victory in some degree 
nugatory, enabled him, on the other, under the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, to secure his retreat, recruit his forces, 
and render himself more formidable than ever to the enemy 
before whom he had lately been unable to make a stand. 

• On the present occasion he threw himself into Badenoch, and 
rapidly traversing that district, as weU as the neighbouring 
country of Athole, he alarmed the Covenanters by successive 
attacks upon various unexpected points, and spread such 
general dismay that repeated orders were despatched by the 
Parhament to Argyle, their commander, to engage and disperse 
Montrose at aU rates. 

These commands from his superiors neither suited the 
haughty spirit nor the temporising and cautious pohcy of the 
nobleman to whom they were addressed. He paid, accordingly, 

, no regard to them, but limited his efforts to intrigues among 
Montrose’s few Lowland followers, many of whom had become 
disgusted with the prospect of a Highland campaign, which 
exposed their persons to intolerable fatigue and left their 
estates at the Covenanters’ mercy. Accordingly, several of 
them left Montrose’s camp at this period. He was joined, 
however, by a body of forces of more congenial spirit, and far 
better adapted to the situation in which he found bimRAlf 
This reinforcement consisted of a large body of Highlanders, 
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whom Colldtto, despatehed for that piii'])ose, hud levicrl iii 
Ar^leshire. Among the most distinguished was John of 
Moidart, called the (Japbiin of Clan Hanald, witli the Stewarts 
of Appin, the Clan Gregor, the Clan jM'Nab, and other tribes 
of inferior distinction. By these means Montrosc’.s army was 
so formidably increased that Argyle cared no longer to remain 
in the command of that opposed to him, but returned to liklin- 
bnrgh, and there threw up his commission, under jnctence that 
his army was not supplied with reinforcements and provisions 
in the manner in which they ouglit to have been. From thence 
the Marquis returned to inverary, there, in full security, to 
govern his feudal vassals and patriarchal followers, and to 
repose himself in safety on the faith of the clan proverb already 
quoted — ‘ It is a far erj^ to Lochow.' 



CHAPTER XVI 


Such mountains steep, such craggj' hills, 

His army on one side inclose : 

The other side, great griesly gills 
Did fence with fenny mire and moss, 

Wliich when the Earl understood, 

He council craved of captains all, 

■Wlio hade set forth with mournful mood, 

And take such fortune ns would fall. 

Floddai Field, an Ancient Poem. 

M ontrose had now a splendid career in Ills view, pro- 
vided he coitld obtain the consent of his gallant but 
desultorj’’ troops and their independent chieftains. 
The Lowlands lay open before him without an arm}’- adequate 
to check his career ; for ATg}de’s followers had left the Cove- 
nanters’ host when their master threw up his commission, and 
many other troops, tired of the war, had taken the same oppor- 
tunity to disband themselves. By descending Strath Tay, 
therefore, one of the most convenient passes from the High- 
lands, Montrose had only to present himself in the LoAvlands 
in order to rouse the slumbering spirit of cbivaliy and of loyalty 
which animated the gentlemen to the north of the Forth. The 
possession of these districts, with or without a victor}', would 
give him the command of a wealthy and fertile part of the 
kingdom, and would enable him, by regular pay, to place his 
army on a more permanent footing, to penetrate as far as the 
i^pital, perhaps from thence to the Border, where he deemed 
it possible to communicate with the yet unsubdued forces of 
King Charles. 

Such was the plan of operations by which the truest glory 
was to be acquired and the most important success ensured for 
the royal cause.^ . Accordingly it did not escape the ambitious 
and daring spirit of him whose services had already ac- 
quired him the title, of the Great Marquis. But other motives 
actuated many of his followers, and perhaps were not with- 
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out their secret and unaclvnowlcdged iidhicnec upon his own 
feelings. 

The Western Chiefs in Montrose’s army, almost to a man, 
regarded the Margins of Argyle as the most direct and proper 
object of hostilities. Almost all of them had felt his power ; 
almost all, in withdrawing their fenciblc men from their oivn 
glens, left their families and property exposed to his venge- 
ance; all, without exception,, were desirous of diminishjng his 
sovereignty ; and most of them lay so near liis territories that 
they might reasonably hope to be gi'atihed by a share of his spoil. 
To these Chiefs the possession of Inverar}’’ and its castle was 
an event infinitely more important and desirable than the 
capture of Edinburgh, The latter event could only afford 
their clansmen a little transitory pay or plunder ; the former 
ensured to the Chiefs themselves indemnity for the past and 
security for the future. Besides these personal reasons, the 
leaders, who favoured this opinion, plausibly urged that, though, 
at his first descent into the Lowlands, Montrose might be superior 
to the enemy, yet every day’s march he made from the hills 
must diminish his oivn forces and expose him to the accumu- 
lated superiority of any army which the Covenanters could 
collect from the Lowdand levies and garrisons. On the other 
hand, by crushing Argyle effectually, he would not onl}’- permit 
his present western friends to bring out that proportion of their 
forces which they must otherwise leave at home for protection 
of their families ; Wt, farther, he would draw to his standard 
several tribes already friendly to his cause, but who W’ere 
prevented from joining him by fear of M'Callum More. 

These arguments, as w^e have already hinted, found something 
responsive in Montrose’s own bosom, not quite consonant ivith 
the general heroism of his character. The houses of Argyle 
and Montrose had been, in former times, repeatedly opposed to 
each other in war and in politics, and the superior advantages 
acquired by the former had made them the subject of envy 
and dislike to the neighbouring family, who, conscious of equal 
desert, had not been so richly rewarded. This was not all. 
The existing heads of these rival families had stood in the most 
marked opposition to each other since the commencement of the 
present troubles. 

_ Montrose, conscious of the superiority of his talents, and of 
having rendered great service to the Covenanters at the beginning 
of the war, had expected from that party the ^supereminence of 
council and command which they judged it safer to entrust to 
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the more limited faculties and more extensive power of liis 
rival iVrg3de. The haraig awarded this preference was an in- 
jury wliich Montrose never forgave the Covenanters ; and he 
was still less likelj’^ to extend his pardon to Argyle, to whom he 
had been postponed. He was therefore stimulated by every 
feeling of hatred which could animate a fiery temper in a fierce 
age to seek for revenge upon the enemy of his house and person ; 
and it is xwobablc that these jiiivate motives operated not a 
little upon his mind when he found the principal pai-t of his 
followers determined rather to undertake an expedition against 
the territories of Argyle than to take the far more decisive step 
of descending at once into the Lowlands. 

Yet, whatever temptation Montrose found to carrj^ into effect 
his attack upon Argyleshire, he could not easily bring himself 
to renounce the splendid achievement of a descent upon the 
Lowlands. He held more than one council with the principal 
Chiefs, combating, perhaps, his own secret inclination as well as 
theirs. He laid before them the extreme difficulty of marching 
even a Highland aimy from the eastward into Argyleshire, 
through passes scarcely iwacticable for shepherds and deer- 
stalkers, and over mountains with which even the clans Ixdng 
nearest to them did not pretend to be thorouglily acquainted. 
These difficulties were greatly enhanced by the season of the 
year, which was now advancing towards December, when the 
mountain passes, in themselves so difficult, might be expected 
to be rendered utterly impassable by snow-storms. These 
objections neither satisfied nor silenced the Chiefs, who insisted 
upon their ancient mode of maldng war, by driving the cattle 
which, according to the Gaehe phrase, ‘ fed upon the grass of 
their enemy.’ The council was dismissed late at nightj and 
without coming to any decision, excepting that the Chiefs, who 
supported the opinion that Argjde should be invaded, promised 
to seek out among their followers those who might be most 
capable of undertaldng the office of guides upon the exiDedition. 

Montrose had retired to the cabin which served him for a 
tent, and stretched himself upon a bed of dry fern, the only 
place of repose -which it afforded. But he courted sleep in 
vain, for the visions of ambition excluded those of Morpheus. 
In one moment he imagined himself displaying the royal banner 
from the reconquered Castle of Edinburgh, detaching assistance 
to a monarch whose cro-wn depended upon his success, and' 
receiving in requital all the advantages and preferments which 
could be heaped upon him whom a Idng delighteth to honour. 
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At another time this dream, splendid as it was,_ faded before 
the vision of gratified vengeance and imrsonal triiimidi over a 
personal enemy. To surprise Argylc in his .strongliold of 
Inverary ; to crush in him at once the rival of his own liousc 
and the chief support of the Presbyterians ; to show the 
Covenanters the diiVerencc between the preferred Argyle and 
the postponed Monti-ose, was a picture too flattering to feudal 
vengeance to be easily relinquished. 

A^ile lie lay thus busied with contradictory thoughts and 
feelings, the soldier who stood sentinel upon his quarters 
announced to the Marquis that two persons desired to speak 
with his Excell enc}’’. 

‘ Their names ’ answered hlontrose, ‘ and the cause of their 
urgency at such a late hour 1 ’ 

On these points the sentinel, who was one of Colldtto’s 
Irishmen, could afford liis General little information ; so that 
Montrose, who at such a period durst refuse access to no one, 
lest he might have been neglecting some important intelligence, 
gave directions, as a necessary precaution, to put the guard 
under arms, and then prepared to receive his untimely visitors. 
His groom of the chambers had scarce lighted a pair of torches, 
and Montrose himself had scarce risen from his couch, when 
two men entered, one wearing a Lowland dress of shamoy 
leather, worn almost to tatters ; the other a tall upright old 
Highlander, of a complexion which might be termed iron-grey, 
wasted and worn by frost and tempest. 

‘ What may be your commands uith me, my fiaends ? ’ said 
the Marquis, his hand almost unconsciously seeking the butt of 
one of his pistols ; for the period, as well as the time of night, 
warranted suspicions which the good mien' of his visitors was 
not by any means calculated to remove. 

‘I pray leave to congratulate j’-ou,’ said the Lowlander, ‘my 
most noble General and right honourable lord, upon the great 
battles which you have achieved since I had the fortune to 
be detached from you. It was a pretty affair that tuilzie 
at Tippermuir; nevertheless, if I might be permitted to 
counsel ’ 

‘ Before doing so,' said the Marquis, ‘ will you be pleased to 
let me know who is so kind as to favour me with his opinion ? ’ 

, ‘Truly, my lord,' replied the man, ‘I should have hoped 
that was unnecessary, seeing it is not so long since I took on 
in your service, under promise of a commission as Major, with 
hall a dollar of daily pay and half a dollar of arrears ; and I 
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am to tmst yoiir lordship has not forgotten iny pay as well as 
my person 1 ’ 

‘ My good Mend, j\Iajor Dalgett)’-,’ said Montrose, who by this 
time perfectly recollected his man, ‘j’-ou must consider what 
important things have happened to put my friends’ faces out of 
my memor}’^, besides this imperfect light ; but all conditions 
shall be kept. And what news from Argyleshire, my good Maj or 1 
We have long given )mu up for lost, and I was now preparing to 
take the most signal vengeance upon the old fox who inMnged 
the law of arms in your person.’ 

‘Truly, my noble lord,’ said Dalgett}'-, ‘I have no desire that 
my return should put any stop to so proper and becoming an 
intention ; verily it is in no shape in the Earl of Ai’gyle’s favour 
or mercy that 1 now stand before you, and I shall be no inter- 
cessor for him. But my escape is, under Heaven, and the 
excellent dexterity which, as an old and accomplished cavalier, 
I displayed in effecting the same-— I say, under these, it is 
owing to the assistance of this old liighlander, whom I venture 
to recommend to your lordship’s special favour, as the instru- 
ment of saving your lordship’s -fco command, Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drmnthwacket. ’ 

‘A thankworthy service,’ said the Marquis, gravely, ‘which 
shall certainly be requited in the manner it deserves.’ 

‘ Emeel down, Ranald,’ said Major Dalgetty, as we must now 
caU him — ‘kneel down and Idss Ins Excellency’s hand.’ 

The prescribed form of aclcnowledgment not being according 
to the custom of Ranald’s country, he contented himself with 
folding his arms on his bosom and making a low inclination of 
his head. 

‘This poor man, my lord,’ said Major Dalgetty, continuing 
his speech with a dignified air of protection towards Ranald 
MacEagh, ‘has strained aU his slender means to defend my 
person from mine enemies, although having no better weapons 
of a missile sort than bows and arrows, whillc your lordship will 
hardly believe.’ 

‘You will see a great many such weapons in my camp,’ said 
Montrose, ‘ and we find them serviceable.’ ^ 

‘ Serviceable, my lord ! ’ said Dalgetty ; ‘ I trust your lord- 
ship will permit me to be -surprised. Bows and arrows ! I 
trust you wiU forgive my recommending the substitution of 
muskets, the first convenient opportunity. But besides defend- 
ing nie, this honest Highlander also was at the pains of curing 


^ See Bows and Arrows. Note 8. 
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me, in xespcct that I had got a touch of the ^var^> in my retreat, 
which merits my host requital in tliis special introduction of 
him to your lordship’s notice and protection.’ 

‘"What is your name, my friend?’ said jMontrose, tuniing to 
the Highlander. . 

‘ It may not he spoken,’ answered the mountaineer. 

‘ That is to say,’ inteiqireted Major Ralgetly, ‘ lie desires to 
have his name concealed, in respect lie hath in fonner days 
taken a castle, slain certain children, and done other things 
whiUc, as your good lordship know,s, arc often pmetised in war 
time, but excite no benevolence towards the perjietrator in the 
friends of those who sustain injury. I have knomi, in my 
militar 3 >- experience, many brave cavaliers put to death by 
the boors, simply for having used military license upon the 
countr}^’ 

‘I understand,’ said Montrose. ‘This person is at feud m'th 
some of our followers ? Let him retire to the court of guard, 
and we will think of the best mode of protecting him.’ 

‘You hear, Ranald,’ said Major Ralgetty, with an air of 
superiority, ‘ his Excellency wishes to hold privy council vith 
me, you must go to the court of guard. He^ does not Icnow 
where that is, poor fellow 1 he is a young soldier for so old a 
man ; I vill put him under the charge of a sentinel, and 
return to your lordship incontinent.’ He did so, and returned 
accordingly. 

Montrose’s first inquiry respected the embassy to Inverary ; 
and he listened with attention to Halgetty’s reply, notwith- 
standing the prolixity of the Major’s narrative. It required an 
effort from the Marquis to maintain his attention ; hut no one 
better knew that, where information is to he derived from the 
report of such agents as Dalgett^, it can only he obtained by 
suffering them to tell their storjTn their own way. Accordingly 
the Marquis’s patience was at length rewarded. Among other 
spoils which the Captain thought huuself at hherty to take was 
a packet of Argyle’s private papers. These he consigned to the 
hands of his General ; a humour of accounting, however, which 
went no farther, for I do not understand that he made any men- 
tion of the purse of gold which he had appropriated at the same 
time that he made seizure of the -papers aforesaid. Snatching 
a torch from the wall, Montrose was in an instant deeply 
engaged in the perusal of these documents, in which it is prob- 
able he found something to animate his personal resentment 
against his rival Argyle. 
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‘Does lie not fear me?’ said lie; ‘then he shall feel ine. 
Win he fire my castle of Mugdock ? Inverary shall raise the 
first smoke. 0 for a guide through the skirts of Strath 
Fillan!’ ^ . 

Whatever might be Dalgett 5 '^’s personal conceit, he under- 
stood his business sufficiently to guess at Montrose’s meaning. 
He instantly interrupted his own prolix narration of the 
slcirmish which had taken place, and the wound he had 
received in his retreat, and began to speak to the point 
which he saw interested his General. 

‘If,’ said he, ‘jmur Excellency wishes to make an infall 
into Argyleshire, this poor man, Ranald, of whom I told you, 
together with his children and companions, Imow every pass 
into that land, both leading from the east and from the 
north.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said Montrose ; ‘ what reason have you to believe 
their knowledge so extensive 1 ’ ' , 

‘So please your Excellency,’ answered Dalgetty, ‘dming 
the weeks that I remained with them for cure of my wotihd, 
they were repeatedly obliged to shift their quarters, in respect 
of Argyle’s repeated attempts to repossess himself of the per- 
son of an officer who was honoured with your i^ceUency’s con- 
fidence ; so that I had occasion to admire the singular dexterity 
and knowledge of the face of the country with which , they 
alternately achieved their retreat and their advance ; and 
when, at length, I was able to repair to your Excellency’s 
standard, this honest simple creature, Ranald MacEagh, guided 
me by paths which my steed Gustavus — which your lordship 
may remember — trode with perfect safety, so that I said 
to myself that, where guides, spies, or intelligencers were 
required in a Highland carnpaign in that western country, 
more expert persons than he and his attendants could not 
possibly he desired.’ 

‘And can you answer for this man’s fidehty ? ’ said Montrose ; 

‘ what is his name and condition ? ’ 

‘He is an outlaw and robber by profession, something also 
of a homicide or murderer,’ answered Dalgettj’^ ; ‘ and by name 
called Ranald MacEagh, whilk signifies, Ranald the Son of the 
Mist.’ 

‘I should remember something of that name,’ said Montrose, 
pausing. ‘Did not these Children of the Mist perpetrate some 
act of cruelty upon the M‘Aulays ? ’ ' , 

Major Dalgetty mentioned the circumstance of the murder 
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of the forester, and Montrose’s active ineinor}’- at once recalled 
all the circumstances of the feud. 

‘It is most unlucky,’ said jMoiitrose, ‘this inexpiable quarrel 
between these men and the M‘Aulays. Allan has borne him- 
self bravely in these wars, and possesses, b}^ the wild mysterj’- 
of his behaviour and language, so much influence over the 
minds of his countrpncn that the consequences of disobligdng 
him might be serious. At the same time, these men being so 
capable of rendering useful service, and being, as you say. 

Major Dalgetty, perfectly trustworthy ’ 

‘ 1 will pledge my pay and arrears, my horse and arms, my 
head and neck, upon their fidelity,’ said the Major; ‘and j'our 
Excellency Imows that a soldado could say no more for his omi 
father.’ 

‘True,’ said Montrose; ‘but as tliis is a matter of particular 
moment, I would viUingly Imow the grounds of so positive an 
assurance.’ 

‘Concisely then, my lord,’ said the Major, ‘not only did 
they disdain to profit by a handsome reward which Argjde 
did me the honour to place upon this poor head of mine, and 
not only did they abstain trom pillaging my personal property, 
whilk was to an amount that would have tempted regular soldiers 
in any service of Europe ; and not only did they restore me my 
horse, whilk your Excellency knows to be.of value, but I could 
not prevail on them to accept one stiver, doit, or maravedi for 
the trouble and exjjenses of my sick-bed. They actually refused 
my coined money when freely offered — a tale seldom to be told 
in a Christian land.’ 

‘I admit,’ said Montrose,_after a moment’s reflection, ‘that 
their conduct towards you is good evidence of their fidelity; 
but how to secure against the breaking out of this feud ? ’ He 
paused, and then suddenly added, ‘I had forgot I have supped, 
while you, Major, have been travelling by moonlight.’ 

He called to his attendants to fetch a stoup of "wine and 
some refireshments. Major Dalgetty, who had the appetite of a 
convalescent returned fi:om Highland quarters, needed not any 
pressing to partake of what was set before him, hut proceeded 
to. despatch his food with such alacrity that the Marquis, filling 
a cup^ of wine and drinking to his health, could not help re- 
marldng t^t, coarse as the provisions of his camp were, he was 
afraid Major Dalgetty had fared much worse during his excur- 
sion into Argyleshire. 

‘ Your Excellency may take your corporal oath upon that,’ 
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said the worthy Major, speaking noth', his mouth fiiU; ‘for 
Argyle’s bread and water are yet stale and mouldy in my rec- 
ollection, and though they did, their best, yet the viands that 
the Children of the Mst procured for me, poor helpless creatures 
as 'they were, were so unrefreshful to my body that, when in- 
closed in my armour, whilk I was fain to leave behind me for 
expedition’s sake, I rattled therein like the shrivelled kernel in 
a nut that hath been kept on to a second Hallowe’en.’ . 

‘You must take the due means to repair these losses. Major 
Dalgetty.’ ^ ' 

‘In troth,’ answered the soldier, ‘I shall hardly he able to 
compass that, unless my arrears are to be exchanged for present 
pay; for I protest to your Excellency that the three stone 
weight which I have lost were simply raised upon, the regular 
accountings of the States of Holland.’ . 

‘ In that case,’ said the Marquis, ‘ you are only reduced to 
good marching order. As for the pay, let us once have victory 
— victory. Major, and your vushes, and aU our wishes,^ shall 
he amply fulfilled. Meantime, help yourself to another cup of 
wine.’ 

‘To your Excellency’s health,’ said the Major, filling a cup 
to the brim, to show the zeal with which^ he drahlc the toast, 

‘ and victory over aU our enemies, and particularly over Argyle ! 
I hope , to twitch another handful from his heard myself. I 
have had one pluck at it already.’ 

‘Very true,’ answered Montrose; ‘hut to return to these 
Men. of the Mist. You understand, .Dalgetty, that their pres- 
ence here, and the purpose for which we employ them, is a 
secret between you and me?’ 

Delighted, as Montrose had anticipated, with this mark of 
his General’s confidence, the Major laid his hand upon his nose 
and nodded inteUigence. 

‘ How many may there he of Eanald’s followers 1 ’ continued 
the Marquis. 

' ‘ The}’^ are reduced, so far as I loiow, to some eight or ten 
men,’ answered Major Dalgetty, ‘and a few women and 
children.’ : / 

‘ Where are they now 1’ demanded Montrose. 

‘In a valley at three miles’ distance,’ answered the soldier, 

‘ awaiting your Excellenc 5 ’^’s command ; I judged it not fit to 
bring them to your leaguer without your Excellency’s orders.’ 

‘ You judged very well,’ said Montrose ; ‘it would be proper 
that: they remain where they are, or seek some more distant 
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place of refuge. I will send them money, though it is a scarce 
article with me at present.’ 

‘It is quite unnecessary,’ said Major Dalgetty ; ‘your Ex- 
cellency has only to hint that the M‘Aulays are going in that 
direction, and- my friends of the Mist will instantly mok& volU- 
/ace and go to the right about.’ ' _ • ^ ' 

‘That were scarce courteous,’ said the Marquis. ‘Better 
send them a few dollars to purchase them some -cattle for the 
support of the women and children.’ • • ' ^ 

‘They Imow how to come hy their cattle at a far cheaper 
rate,’ said the Major ; ‘ but let it he as your Excellency 
■sviUs.’ 

‘Let Ranald MacEagh,’ said Montrose, ‘select one or two of 
his followers, men whom he can trust, and who are capable of 
keeping their own secret and burs ; these, with their chief for 
scout-master-general, shall serve for oiir guides. Let them he 
at my tent to-morrow at daybreak, and see, if , possible, that 
they neither guess my purpose nor hold any communication 
with. each other in private. This old man, has he any children ? ’ 
‘They have been killed or hanged,’ answered the Major, ‘to 
the number of a round dozen,, as I believe; but he hath left 
one grandchild, a smart and hopeful youth,- whom I have noted 
to be never without a pebble in his plaidmoolc, to fling at 
whatsoever might come in his way ; being a sjunbol that,, like 
David, who was accustomed to sling smooth stones taken from 
the brook, he may afterwards prove an adventurous warrior.’ 

‘That boy. Major Dalgetty,’ said- the Marquis,^ ‘ I will have 
to attend upon my o-wn person. I presume he wiU have sense 
enough to keep his name secret ? ’ 

‘Your Excellency need not fear that,’ answered Dalgetty ; 

‘ these Highland imps, from the 'moment' . they ' chip the 
sliell ’ 

‘Well,’ interrupted Montrose, ‘that boy shall be pledge for 
the fidelity of his parent, and if he prove faithful the child’s 
preferment shall be his reward. And now. Major Dalgetty, I 
ylll license your departure for the night ; to-morrow you will 
introduce this MacEagh, under any name or character he may 
please to assume. _ I presume his profession has rendered -him 
.sufficiently ex^Dert in all sort of disguises ; or we may admit John 
of Aloidart into our schemes, who has sense, practicability, and 
intelligence, and Avill. probably allow this man for a time to be 
di^sguised as one of his . followers. : For you. Major, my groom 
of the chainbersAvill .be yonv quartermaster for this evening.’’ 
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Major 'Dalgetty took bis leave -with a joyful heart, greatly 
elated ■with the reception he had met with, and much pleased 
■with the personal manners of his new General, which, as he 
explained at great length to Ranald MacEagh, reminded him 
in many respects of the demeanour of the immortal Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and Bulwark of the Prot- 
estant Faith. 
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intimate; we have stood side by side in battle, and our. swords ^ 
have reeked with tbe blood of tbe same enemies ; it is impossible 
I should barm him ! ’ ^ ' 

‘ That you will do so,’ answered Ranald, ‘ is certain, though 
the cause be hid in the darkness of futurity. You say,’: he . 
continued, .suppressing his own emotions ■with. difficult}^, ‘that 
side by side you have pursued 3 mur 'p^ey like bloodhounds ; 
have you never seen bloodhounds turn their fangs against each 
other, and fight over the body of a throttled deer ? 

‘ It is false 1 ’ said M'Aulay, starting up, ‘ these are not the . 
forebodings of fate, but the temptation of some evil spirit from 
the bottomless pit ! ’ So saying, he strode out of the cabin, 

‘ Thou hast it 1 ’ said the Son of the Mist, looldng after, him 
with an air of exultation; ‘the barbednrrow is in thy side! 
Spirits of the slaughtered, rejoice ! soon shall your murderers’ 
swords he dyed in each other’s blood:’ : . ' 

On the succeeding morning all was prepared, and Montrose 
advanced .by rapid marches. ' up ;the river Tay, and poured his 
desultory forces .into the romantic vale a-round the lake of the- 
same name, which lies at the head of that river. The inhabit-^: 
ants were Campbells, not indeed the vassals of Argyle, ibutof; 
the allied; and: kindred house .pf Glenorchy, which now bears 
the name, of Breadalbane,; Being taken by surprise, they, were ' 
totally unprepared for .resistance, and were compelled -to be' 
pas.sive' 3 vitnesses of the ravages , which took place among , their 
flocks and herds. Advancing in this manner to the vale of/ 
Loch Dochart, and laying waste the country around -; him,-, 
Montrose reached the most difficult point of his enterprise. 

To a modem army, even' with . the assistance of the good; 
military road which now leads up by Teinedrum to the head of 
Loch Awe, the^ passage of these extensive •wilds would seem, a. 
•task of some difficulty. But at this period, and for long , after- 
wards, there was no road or path whatsoever; and; tp. add; to 
the difficulty, the 'mountains were already .covered : with snow. 
It was a sublime scene to look up to. them, piled ..in . ^eat[ 
masses, one upon another, the front rank, of' dazzling whiteness, 
•while those which arose behind them caught a rosy tint from- 
the setting of a clear wintry sun. Ben Cruachan, superior in 
ma^itude, and seeming the very citadel of the genius of the 
region, rose high aborm the others; showing liis; glimmering and 
scathed peak to the distance of many mile.s; 

The followers of Montrose were men not to be daunted by 
ihe sublime yet tenible prospect before them. Many of them 




CHAPTER XVII 


The march begins in militai'y state, 

And nations on his eyes suspended vait; 

Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realms of frost. 

He comes, nor \vant, nor cold, liis course delay. 

Vanity of Human TFisJieSt 


B y lireak of day Montrose received in liis cabin old Mac- 
Eagb, and questioned bim long and particularly to 
the means of approaching the country of Argyle. He 
made a note of his answers, which he compared with those oi 
two of his followers, whom he introduced as the most x>rudent 
and experienced. He found them to correspond in all respeote ; 
but, stiU unsatisfied where precaution was so necessar}’', tne 
Marquis compared the information he bad received with that 
he was able to collect from the Chiefs who lay most near to the 
destined scene of invasion, and being in all respects satisfied oi 
its accuracy, he resolved to proceed in full reliance upon it. 

In one point Montrose changed his mind. Having judged 
it unfit to take the boy Kenneth into his own service, lest, m 
case of his birth being discovered, it should be resented as an 
offence by the numerous clans who entertained a feudal enmi^ 
to this devoted family, he requested the Major to take him in 
attendance upon himself ; and as he accompanied this request 
with a handsome Mouceur, under pretence of clothing and 
equipping the lad, this change was agreeable to all parties.^ 

It was about breakfast-time when Major Halgetty, being 
dismissed by Montrose, went in quest of his old acquaintances, 
Lord. Menteith and the M‘Anlays, to whom he longed to com- 
municate his ovn adventures, as well as to learn from them 
the particulars of the campaign. It may be imagined he was 
received with great glee by men to whom the late uniformity 
of their military life had rendered any change of society an 
interesting novelty. Allan M'Aulay alone seemed to recoil 
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from his former acquaintance, although, when challenged' by 
his brother, he could render no other reason than a reluctance 
to he familiar "ttith one who had been so lately in the company 
of Aigjde and other enemies. Major Dalgetty was a little 
alarmed by this sort of instinctive consciousness which AUan 
seemed to entertain respecting the society he had been lately 
keeping ; he was soon satisfied, however, that the perceptions 
of the seer in this particular were not infaUihle. 

As Ranald MacEagh was to be placed under Major Dalgetty ’s 
protection and superintendence, it was necessary he should 
present him to those persons with whom he was most likely to 
associate. The dress of the old man had, in the meantime, been 
changed from the tartan of his clan to a sort of clothing peculiar 
to the men of the distant Isles, resembling a waistcoat with 
sleeves, and a petticoat, all made in one piece. This dress was 
laced from top to bottom in front, and bore some resemblance 
to that called polonaise, still worn by children in Scotland of 
the lower rank. The tartan hose and bonnet completed the 
dress, which old men of the last century remembered weU to 
have seen worn by the distant Islesmen who came to the Earl 
of Mar’s -standard in the year 1715. 

Major Dalgetty, keeping his eye on ADan as he spoke, 
introduced Ranald MacEagh under the fictitious name of Ranald 
MacGiUihuron in Benhecula, who had escaped Avith him out of 
Argyle’s prison. He recommended him as a person skilful in 
the arts of- the hai-per and the seannachie, and bj’’ no means 
contemptible in the quality of a second-sighted person or seer. 
While making this exposition, Major Dalgetty stammered and 
hesitated in a way so unlike the usual glib forwardness of his 
manner, that he could not have failed to have given suspicion 
to Allan M'Aulay, had not that person’s whole attention been 
engaged in steadily perusing the features of the person thus 
introduced to him. This steady gaze so much embarrassed 
Ranald MacEagh that his hand was beginning to sinlc down 
towards his dagger, in expectation of a hostile assault,! when 
■ Allan, suddenl}'^ crossing the floor of the hut, extended his hand 
to him in the way of friendly greeting. They sat down side by 
side and conversed in a loAv mysterious tone of voice. Menteith 
and Angus M'Aulay were not surprised at this, for there pre- 
vailed among the Highlanders who iwetended to the second sight 
,a sort of freemasonry, which generally induced them,’ upon 
meeting, to hold communication -nith each other on the iiature 
and extent of their Ausionary experiences, 

TOL. A' — 20 
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; ‘Does the sight come gloom}'^ upon your spirits 1 ’ said Allan 
to his new acquaintance, 

‘As dark as the shadow upon the moon/ replied Ranald, 
‘ when she is darkened in her mid-course in heaven, and prophets 
foretell of evil times." 

‘Come hither," said Allan — ‘come more this waj’’, L would 
converse with you apart ; for men say that in jmur distant 
islands the sight is poured forth with more clearness and power 
than upon us who dwell near the Sassenach." 

While they were plunged into their mystic conference, the 
.t^vo English cavaliers entered the cabin in the highest possible 
spirits, and announced to Angus M‘Aulay that orders had been 
issued ^ that all should hold themselves in readiness for an 
immediate march to the westward. Having delivered, them- 
selves of their news with much glee, the}’’ paid their compliments 
to their old acquaintance. Major Dalgett5% whom they ilistantly 
recognised, and inquired after the health of his charger, .Gusta\ms. 
^ ‘I humbly thank you, gentlemen," answered the soldier, 
*^^stayus is well, though, like his master, somewhat barer on 
the ribs than when you offered to relieve me of him at Dam- 
Imvarach ; and let me assure you that, before you have made 
one or two of those marches wliich 3mu seem to contemplate 
Mth so, much satisfaction in prospect, you Avill leave, my good 
knights, some of your English beef, and probably an English 
horse or two, behind you." , 

R^h exclaimed that they cared very little what they found 
or what they left, provided the scene changed from dogging up 
Angus and Aberdeenshire in pursuit of an enemy 
^ho would neither fight nor run away. 

^If such he the case," said Augus M'Aulay, ‘I must give 
orders to my followers,- and make provision too for ; the safe 
Annot - Lyle ; for an advance into M‘Callum 
Mores co^try yrill. be a farther and forder road than these 
Cumbrian kmghthood are aware of." So saying, he 
left the cabin. 

Annot Lyle ! repeated Dalgetty, ‘ is she following the 
camnairml’ o ./j ^ .o 


Surely, replied Sir Giles Musgrave, his eye glancing slightly 
from Lord Menteith to Allan M'Aulay ; ‘ we could neither march 
“gnt, advance nor retreat, without .the influence of the 
■inncess of Harps. 

^ / The Princess of Broad.swords and Targets, I say," answered 
Ins companion ; ‘for , the Lady of Montrose herseff could not 
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be more courteously uraited uj)on : she has four Highland 
maidens and as many bare-legged gillies to wait upon her. 
orders,' ^ V 

* And what would you have, gentlemen 1 ’ said Allan, turning 
suddenly from the Iliglilander with whom he was in conversa- 
tion ; ‘ would you yourselves have left an innocent female, the 
companion of your infancy to die b}’’ violence or perish by 
famine ? There is not, by this time, a roof upon the habitation 
of my fathers ; our crops have been destroyed, and our cattle ‘ 
have been driven : and you, gentlemen, have to bless God that, 
coming from a milder and more ci'idlised countrj'-, you expose 
only jmur own lives in this remorseless war, ^vithout-apprehe'n- ’ 
sion that 3 ’-our enemies will visit vuth their vengeance the 
defenceless pledges you may have left l)ehind you.' 

The Englishmen cordially agreed that they had the superi- 
orit}’- in this respect ; and the company, now dispersing, went 
each to his several charge or occupation. 

Allan lingered a moment behind, stiU questioning the re^ 
luctant Ranald MacEagh upon a point in his supposed visions 
by which he was greatl}’’ perplexed. ‘Repeatedly,’ he said,' 
‘have I had the sight of a Gael, who seemed to plunge his' 
weapon into the bodj'- of Menteith — of that young nobleman ' 
in the scarlet laced cloak who has just now left the bothyi 
But by no effort, though I have gazed till my eyes were almost ■ 
fixed in the sockets, can I discover the face of this Highlander, 
or. even conjecture who he may^ be, although his person and air' 
seem familiar to me.’ ^ 

‘Have you reversed your own plaid,’ said Ranald, ‘accord- 
ing to the rule of the experienced seers in such case V ' 

‘I have,’ answered Allan, speaking low, and shuddering as if 
with internal agony. - ’ 

‘ And in what guise did the phantom then appear to you 1 ’ ■ 
said Ranald. 

■ ‘With his plaid also reversed,’ answered AUan, in the same; 
low and convulsed tone. . • ; 

‘Then be assured,’ said Ranald, ‘that your own hand and- 
none; other -will do the deed of which you have witnessed the 
shadow.! . ' - • : 

‘So has my anxious soul a hundred times surmised,’ 'replied 
AUan. ‘But it is impossible ! Were I to read the record in 
the eternal book Of fate, I would declare it impossible : we 
are bound by the ties of blood, and by a hundred ties more 


^ See Wraiths. Note 9. 
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iverft of tlint ftiicicut raoo of lliiihlniificrr- wlu) i!ot, only ^YlIlingly 
inftf.lo thdr conch in ihn snow, l)Ut cojisidercd it ns eri\nniiuil« 
luxury In use n snowhnil lor a pillow. Phnuler and revenge 
lay beyond the froren tnmmtoinK winch they hehdd, and they 
did not }H‘nint thesn^clvos P.» 1‘0 daunted Ity the dillieulty of 
imversing them. Monfro>e did no* allow their 5])irits time to 
suh'ide. lie ordered the pipes to jdny in the van the. ancient 
pihrnclF entitled //ogof/ juan etc. (that, is, 'Wo eoino 
through .«ffow*drift to drive the. prey '}, ilie .dirilling sounds of 
which had often struck tlie vales of ilie .Lennox rvjtli terror. 
The iTtKips advatseed with the idtnhlc alacrity of vnonntaineers, 
and were soon involved in tlie dangerous p.n.'js, tlirough whicli 
Ranald acted ns their guid(g going before them with a .select 
party to track out the, way. 

The j)Ower of jufin at no time ajgio.atw more cojitem))tible 
than when it is plaeed in eontra.st witli sccne.s of natural terror 
and dignity. The victorious army of IMontroscT who.se exploits 
had struck (error into all tscutlancl, when /isconding up this 
terrific pass, seemed a contemptihlo handful of .‘stragglers, in 
the act of being devoured hy the jaw.s of the mountain, wliich 
appeared ready to close nimn them. Even i\Iont.ro.se half re- 
pented the boldncs.s of his attem])t, .as he looked clown, from 
the summit of the first eminence vddeh he attained, ujion tlic 
scattered condition of his .small arm)x The diniculty of getting 
forward was so great that considerable gaps began to occur in 
the line of inarcli, and tlie distance between the van, centre, 
and rear was each moment increa.scd in a degree ccjually incom- 
modious and dangerous. It was with great apprehension that 
j^fontrose looked, upon every point of advantage wliicli the hill 
afforded, in dread it might lie found occupied an enemy 
Xirepared for defence ; and be often afterwards was beard 'to 
express bis conviction that, bad the passes of Stratb-FiUan 
been defended by two hundred resolute men, not only would 
bis jirogress bave been effectual^ stopped, but bis army, must 
have been in .danger of being totally cut off. Security, How- 
ever, the bane of, man}'' a strong country and many a fortress, 
betrayed, on this occasion, tbe district of Argyle to bis' ene- 
mies. Tbe invaders had only to contend with the natural 
difficulties of the path, and -with tbe snow, which, fortunately, 
bad not fallen in any great quantity. The army no sooner 
reached tbe summit of the ridge of liills dividing Argyleshire 

• It Is the family march of the M'Farl.ahcs, a warlike and predatory clan 
who Inhabited the western hanks of Loch Lomond. See IFanerley, p. 478, ' 
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from the district of Breadal])aiic, than they ruslied down upon 
the devoted vales beneath them •\Vith a fury sufficiently expres- 
sive of the motives which had dictated a movement so didicult 
and hazardous, 

Montrose divided his army into three bodies, in order to 
produce a wider and more extensive terror, one of which was 
commanded by the Captain of Clan Banakl, one entrustod. to 
the leading of Colkitto, and the third remained under his own 
direction. He was thus enabled to penetrate the counti’y of 
Argyle at three different points. Resistance there was none. 
The flight of the shepherds from the hills had first announced 
in the peopled districts this formidable iiTuption, and wherever 
the clansmen were summoned out thej’^ were killed, disanned, 
and dispersed by an enemy who had anticixiated their motions. 
Major Ralgetty, who had been sent forward against Inverary 
with the few horse of the arm}^ that were, fit for service, 
managed his matters so well that he had very nearly surprised 
Argyle, as he expressed it, inter ; and it was only , a 

rapid flight by water which saved that Chief from death or 
captivity. But the punishment which Argyle himself , escaped 
fell hea^uly upon his country and clan, and the ravages com- 
mitted by Montrose on that devoted land, although too con- 
sistent with the genius of the countiy and ' times, have been 
repeatedly and justly quoted as a blot on his actions and 
character. 

Argyle in the meantime had fled to Edinburgh to lay bis 
complaints before the Convention of Estates. ’ . To meek, the 
exigence of the moment, a considerable army was raised under' 
General Baillie, ,a Presbyterian officer, of skill and fidelity,, with 
whom was -joined in command the celebrated Sir John TJrrie,' 
a soldier of fortune like Dalgetty, who had already changed 
sides twice during the Civil War, and was destined .to .turn his 
coat a third time before it was ended. Argyle also, burning 
with indignation, .proceeded to levy his own numerous' forces,' 
in' order - to avenge himself of his feudal enemy He estab- 
lished his headquarters at Dunbarton, where he was soon joined: 
by a considerable force, consisting cliiefly of liis owii clansmen 
and dependants, . Being there joined by Baillie and ’Urfie, vfltfr 
a very _ considerable _ army of regular forces, he prepared , to' 
march into Argyleshire and chastise the invader of his paternal 
-territories. . .. ■ 

But Montrose, while, these ‘two formidable armies, were form- 
Mg 3' junction, had been recalled from that ravaged country 
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by the approach of a, third, collected in the north under the 
Earl of Seaforth, rvho, after some hesitation, 'ha^diig embraced' 
the side of the Covenanters, had now, with the assistance of the 
veteran garrison of Inverness, formed a considerable armjv 
with which he threatened Montrose from Inverness-shire. En- 
closed in a wasted and unfrienc% country, and menaced oh 
each side by advancing enemies of superior force, it might have 
been supposed that Montrose’s destruction was certain. But' 
these were precisely the circumstances under which the afetiye 
and enterprising genius of the Great Marquis was calculated to 
excite the wonder and admiration of his friends, the astonish- 
ment and terror of his enemies. As if by magic; he collected hisi 
scattered forces from the wasteful occupation in- which they had 
been engaged; and scarce were they again united ere Argyle 
and. his : associate generals were informed that the Royajlists, ‘ 
having suddenly disappeared from Aigyleshire, had retreated 
northwards among the dusky and impenetrable mountains' of 
Lochaber. ' ^ 

The sagacity of the generals opposed to Montrose immediately' 
conjectured that it wafe the puroose of their active antagonist 
to fight with, and if possible to destroy, Seaforth ere they could 
come to his assistance. This occasioned a corresponding change 
in their operations. Lea-sdng this chieftain to make the best 
defence he could, Urrie and Baillie again separated their forces 
from those of Argyle ; and, having chiefly horse and Lowland 
troops under their command, they kept the southern side of the 
Grampian ridge, moving along eastward into the county of 
Angus, resolving from thence to proceed into Aberdeenshire, in 
order to intercept Montrose if he should attempt to escape in 
that direction, 

Argjde, with his own levies and other troops, undertook to 
follow Montrose’s march; so that, in case he should come to 
action either with Seaforth or with Baillie and Urrie, he might 
be placed between two fires by this third army, which, at a 
secure distance, was to hang upon his rear. 

For this purpose, Argyle once more moved towards Inverary, 
haying an opportunity, at every .step, to deplore the severities 
which the hostile clans had exercised on liis dependants and 
countr5^ "VVliatever noble qualities the Highlanders possessed, 
and they had many, clemency in treating a hostile country was 
not of the number; but even the ravages of hostile troops 
combined to swell the number of Argyle’s followers. It is still 
a Highland proverb, ‘ He whose house is burnt must become a 
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soldier ’ ; and hundreds of the inhabitanis of these unforbunate 
valleys had now no means of maintenance s<ave by exercising 
upon others tlie severities they liad themselves snstfiincd, and 
no future prospect of happiness excepting in the gratification 
of revenge. His bands were, tlicrefore, augmented by tlie very 
circumstances which had desolated his countr}’', and Argjde soon 
found himself at the head of three tliousahd determined men, 
distinguished for activity and courage, and commanded by gen- 
tlemen of his own name, who yielded to none in those qualities. 
Under himseb^ he conferred the principal command upon Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Ardenvohr and another Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell of Auchenbreck,^ an experienced and veteran soldier, whom 
he had recalled from the wars of Ireland for this imrjiose.^ The 
cold spirit of Argyle liiraself, however, clogged the military 
councils of liis more intrepid assistants; and it, was resolved, 
notwithstanding their increased force, to observe the same plan 
of operations, and to follow Montrose cautiously, in whatever 
direction he should march, avoiding an engagement until an 
opportunity should occur of falling upon Ihs rear while he 
should be engaged nith another enemy in front. 

^ This last character is historical. 
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Piobraclit au Donuil-dhu, 

Piobrachet au Donuil, 

Piobrachet agus s’breittacb 
Feacht an Innerlocby. . 

The ■war-tune of Donald tbe Black, ■ > 

The war-tune of Black Donald, r 

The pipes and the banner , 

Are up in the rendezvous of In verlochy. 

T he militaiy road connecting the chain of forts, as it is 
. called, and running in the general line of the present 
Caledonian Canal, has now completely opened the great 
glen or chasm extending almost across the whole island, once- 
doubtless filled by the sea, and still afibrding basins for that 
long line of lakes hy means of which modem art has -united the 
German and Atlantic Oceans, paths or tracks by which: 

the natives traversed this extensive vaUey were, in 1645-46, -in 
the same situation as when they awaked the strain of an Irish 
engineer officer who had. been employed in converting : them- 
into practicable militarj^ roads, and whose eulogium .begins, 
and, for aught I know, ends, as follows : 

- Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 

■ You woiild have held up your hands and bless’d General Wade. 

But, bad as the ordinary paths were, Montrose avoided them 
and led bis army, like a herd of wild deer, from mountain to, 
mountain and from forest to forest, ■where his eneinies could 
learn nothing of his .motions, while he acquired, the most 
perfect knowledge . respecting theirs from the fnendly clans 
of Cameron and McDonnell, -whose mountainous districts he 
now traversed. Strict orders had: been given that Argyle’s 
advance^ should be watched, and that all intelligence respecting ' 
his motions should be communicated instantly to the General 
himself. • 
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It was a mooiiliglit niglit, and i\roiitroHC, worn out by the 
fatigues of the day, was laid domi to sleep in a miserable shieling. 
He had only slumbered two hours when some one touched his 
shoulder. He looked up, and, by the stately form and deep 
voice, easily recognised the Chief of the Camerons. 

‘I have news for you,’ said that leader, ‘which is worthwhile 
to arise and listen to.’ 

‘M'llduy’- can bring no other,’ said j\Iontrose, addressing 
the Chief by his patronymic title ;■ ‘are they good or badl ’ 
‘As you may take them,’ .said the Chieftain, 

‘ Are they certain 1 ’ demanded jMontrose. 

‘Yes,’ answered M‘Ilduy, ‘ or another messenger should have 
brought them. Know that, tired with the task imposed upon 
me of accompanying that unhappy Halgetty and his handful of 
horse, who detained me for hours on the march at the pace of 
a crippled badger, I made a stretch of four miles \rith six of my 
pe^le in the direction of Inverlochy, and there met vith Ian 
of Glenroy, wEo had been out for intelligence. Argyle is mo\’ing 
upon Inverlochy "with three thousand chosen men, commanded 
by the flower of the Sons of Diarmid. These are my news ; 
they are certain; it is for you to construe their purport.’ ^ 

‘ Their purport must be good,’ answered Montrose, readily 
arid cheerfully ; ‘ the voice of M‘Ilduy is ever pleasant in the 
ears of Montrose, and most pleasant when it speaks of some 
brave enterprise at hand. What are pur musters ? ’ ' ' 

He then called for light, and easily ascertained that a great 
part of his followers having, as usual, dispersed to secure their: 
booty, he had not vith him above twelve or fourteen hundred 
men. ^ . 

‘ Not much above a third,’ , said Montrose, pausing, . ‘ of 
-^Syl® s force, and Highlanders opposed to Highlanders. With 
the blessing of Cod upon the royal cause, I Avould not hesitate 
Avere the odds but one to tAvo.’ 


‘Then do not hesitate,’ .said Cameron; ‘for when your 
trumpets shall .sound to attack M‘Callum More, .n6t a man of 
these gleiis aaiU remain deaf to the summons. , Clengarry, 
iveppochj I inyself, would destroy, A\dth fire and sword, the, 
AA'retch who should remain behind under any pretence Avhatso-' 
To-morroAv. or the next day shall be.'a day of battle to, 
all Av^hhpear the ha,nie of M ‘Donnell or Cameron, whatever be 
the event. . . .• - ' 

It is gallan tly said, my noble friend,' said Montrose, grasping 
» Mhich-Connel Dhu, the Uescenaant of Black Donald. 
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his. hand, ‘and I •were worse than a coward did I not do justice 
to such followers hy entertaining the most indubitable hopes 
of : success. We null turn hack on this M'Callurd More, who 
follows us like a raven to devour. the rehcs of our anhy, should 
we meet braver men who maybe able to break its strength! 
Let the Chiefs and leaders be called together as quicldy as 
possible ; and you, who have brought us the first news of this 
jojUil event — for such it shall he — you, M'llduy, shall bring 
it. to. a joyful issue by guiding us the best and nearest road 
agaiust our enemy.’ _ : . , 

‘That niU I willingly do,’ said M‘Ilduy; ‘If I ha-ve shown 
you paths by which to retreat through these dusky .nilds, wth 
far more readiness -will I teach you how to advance against 
your foe.’ 

A general bustle now prevailed, and the leaders were every- 
where startled from the rude couches on which they had. sought 
temporary repose. ' 

‘I never thought,’ said Major Dalgetty, when sunmioned up 
from a handful of rugged heather roots, ‘ to have parted from' a 
bed as hard as a stable broom -with such bad Avill ; but, indubit- 
ably, haAung but one man of military experience in his army, his 
Excellency the Marquis may be -dndicated in putting him upon 
hard duty.’ 

So saying,, he repaired to the council, where, notwithstanding 
his pedantry, Montrose seemed always to listen to.him,,^vith 
considerable attention; partly because the Major really pos- 
.sessed military knowiedge and experience, and often made 
suggestions winch were found of advantage, and partly because 
it relieved the General Irom the necessity of deferring entirely 
to the opinion of the Highland Chiefs, and gave him additional 
ground for disputing it when it was not agreeable to his o'wn. 
On , the present occasion, .Dalgetty joyfully acquiesced in the 
; proposal of marching back and confronting Argyle, which he 
compared to the valiant resolution of the great Gustavus, who 
moved against the Duke of Bavaria, and enriched his troops by 
the' plunder of that fertile cotmtry, although menaced from the 
northward by the large army which Wallenstein had assembled 
in Bohemia. ■ .. . .. 

The , Chiefs of Glengany, Keppoch, and Lochiel, whose clans, 
equal in courage; and military fame to any in the Highlands, 
lay within the neighbourhood of the scene of action, despatched 
-the fiery cross through their vassals, to summon every one who 
' could bear arms to meet the King’s Lieutenant, and to' join the 
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standards of tlielr respective Oliicfs as they marched towards 
Inverlocliy. As the order was emphatically given, it was 
speedily and willingly obeyed. Their natural love of war, their 
^zeal for the ro 5 ^al cause — for the}’' viewed the King in the light 
of a' chief whom his clansmen had deserted — as well as their 
implicit obedience to their own ])atnarch, drew into Montrose’s 
anny not only all in the neighbourliood who were able to bear 
arms, but some who, in age at least, miglit have been esteemed 
past the use of them. During the ne.xt day’s march, which, 
being directed straight througli the mountains of Lochaber, was 
unsuspected by the enemy, his forces were augmented by hand- 
fuls of men issuing from each glen, and ranging themselves 
under the banners of their respective Chiefs, This was a cir- 
cumstance highly inspiriting to the rest of the army, who, by the 
time they approached the enemy, found their strength increased 
considerably more than one-fourth, as had been prophesied hy 
the valiant leader of the Camerons. 


While’Montrose executed this counter-march, Aiwle had, at 
the head' of his gallant army, advanced up the southern side of 
Loch Eil, and reached the river Lochy, which combines that lahe 
ydth'Loch Lochy. The ancient Castle of Inverlochy, once, as 
it is said, a royal fortress, and still, although dismantled, a place 
of some strength and consideration, offered convenient head- 
quarters, and there was ample room for Argyle’s army to encamp 
around him in the valley, where the Lochy joins Loch Eil. 
Several barges had attended, loaded with provisions, so that 
they were in every respect as well accommodated as such an 
army wished or expected to be. Argyle, in council' 'vith 
Auchenbreck and Ardenvobr, expressed his fiill confidence that 
Montrose was no^y on the brink of destruction '; that his troop's 
must OTadually diminish as he moved eastward through such 
uncouth paths; that if he went westward he must encounter 
Urrm and Daillie, if northward fall -into the hands of Seafdrth ; 
or should he choose any halting-place, he would expose himself 

to be attacked by three armies at once. 

‘I_ cannot rejoice in the prospect, my lord,’ said Auchen- 
breck, that James Graham will be crushed with little assist- 
ance of ours. He has left a heavy account in Argyleshire 
against him, and I long to reckon with him drop of blood for 
aro^of blood. I love not the pajoneht of such debts by third 


*00- scrupulous, ?-said Argyle ; ‘what signifies it 1 
'Who.se hands the blood of the Grahams is spilt ? It is tir 
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tliat of tlie Sons of Diarraicl should cease to flow. What say 
you, Ardenvohr 1 ’ 

‘I saj’’, my lord,’ replied Sir Duncan, ‘that I think Auchen- 
hreck will he gratified, and will himself have a personal 
opportunit}' of settling accounts with Montrose for his depreda- 
tions. Reports have reached our outposts that the- Camerons 
are assemhiing-their full strength on the skirts of Ben Nevis'; 
this must he to join the advance of Montrose, and not to 
cover his retreat.’ 

‘It must be some scheme of harassing and depredation,’ said 
Argyle, ‘ de\nsed by the inveterate malignity of M'Hduy, which 
lie terms loyaltJ^ They can intend no more than an attack on 
our outposts or some amioyance to to-moiTOw’s march.’ 

‘ I have sent out scouts,’ said Sir Duncan, ‘ in every direction 
to procure intelligence ; and we must soon hear whether they 
really do assemble any force, upon what point, or with what 
purpose.’ 

It was late ere any tidings were received; but when the 
moon had arisen, a considerable bustle in the camp, and a noise 
■immediately after heard in the castle, announced the arrival of 
important intelligence. Of the scouts first dispersed by Arden- 
vohr, some had returned without being able to collect anything, 
save, uncertain rumours concenung movements in the country 
of the Camerons. It seemed as if the skirts of Ben Nevis were 
sending forth those unaccountable and portentous sounds ulth 
Tvhich they sometimes announce the near approach of a ■ storm. 
Others, whose zeal carried them farther upon their mission, 
-were entrapped and slain or made prisoners by the inhabitants 
of the fastnesses into which they endeavoured to penetrate. 
At length, onthe rapid advance of Montrose’s army, his advanced 
; guard and the outposts of Argjde became aware of each ■ other’s 
presence, and, after exchanging a few musket-shots and arrows, 
■ieU back to their respective main bodies, to convey intelligence 
and receive, orders. ' 

Sir Duncan Campbell and Auchenbreck instantly threw 
themselves on horseback, in order to visit the state of the out- 
posts ; and Argyle maintained his character of commander-in- 
chief "ivith reputation, by making a respectable arrangement of 
■^his forces in the plain, as it -was evident that they might noiv 
expect a night alarm, or an attack in the morning at farthest. 
Montrose had kept his forces so cautiously wit hin the defiles of 
■the mountain that no effort which Auchenbreck or Ardenvohr 
thought it prudent to attempt could ascertain his probable 
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strength. They wore aware, liowever, tlmt, , at the utmost 
computation, it must he inferior to their own, and they returned 
to Argj'^le to inform him of the amount of tlieir obsery.'itions ; 
^hut that nobleman refused to hclieve that Montrose could be in 
presence liimself. He said, ‘ It was a madness of which even 
James Graham, in his height of presumptuous frenzy, was 
hicapahle; and he doubted not that .Jheir march was . only 
impeded by their ancient enemies, Glencoe, ICcppoch, and Glen- 
gany ; and perhaps M'Vourigh, with his M‘Phei*sons,” iniglit 
have assembled a force, which he Icnew must be greatl}^ inferior 
in numbers to his ora, and whom, therefore, lie doubted not to 
disperse by force, or by terms of capitulation.’ 

The spirit, of Argyle’s followers was high, breathing vengeance 
for the disasters which their coimtr}^ liad so lately undergone ; 
and the night passed in anxious hopes that the morning might 
dawn upon their vengeance. The outposts of either army kept 
a careful watch, and the soldiers of Argyle slejit in the order of 
battle which they Avere next day to occupy. 

^ A pale dawn had scarce begun to . tinge the tops of these 
immense mountains when the leaders of both armies prepared for 
business of the day. It .was the second of Februar}’’, 1645-46. 
The clansmen of Argyle were arranged in two lines, not far from 
the angle between the river and the lake, and made an appearance 
equally resolute and formidable. Auchenbreck would willingly 
have commenced the battle by an attack on the outposts of the 
enemy, but Argyle, with more cautious policy, preferred receiving 
to making the onset. Signals were soon heard that they would 
not Jong wait for it in vain. The Cainpbells could distinguish, 

■ gorge of the mountains, the war- tunes of various clans 
. as they advanced to the onset. That of the Camerons, which 
- b^rs the ominous words, addressed to the wolves and ravens, 
.^ome to nie, and I will give -you flesh,’ was loudly re-echoed 
• feom: their native glens. In. the language of the Highland bards, 
tbe war voice of Glengarry was not silent; and the -gathering 
-tunes of;. other tribes could be plainly distinguished, as they 
successively came up to' the extremity .of the passes from, which 
they were to descend into the plain; . : . 

/ You see,’ said Argyle to his_ kinsmen, ‘it is as I said,^we 
nave only to deal vith our neighbours;; James Graham has 

. not ventured to .show us his banner.^ ■ . . ■ • • 

1 t^ere resounded from the gorge of the pass 

LcW f trumpets, in that note. with; which it was the 

ancient bcottrsh fashion to salute the royal standard ■ ' 
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‘ You may hear, luy lord, from yonder signal,’ said Sir Duncan 
Campbell, ‘ that he who pretends to he the lung’s Lieutenant 
must he in person among these men,’ 

‘ And has probably horse Avith liim,’ said Auchenbreck, ‘ Avhich 
I could not have anticipated. But shall Ave look pale for that, 
my lord, when Ave have foes to fight and AATongs to revenge ? ’ 
Argjde was silent, and looked upon his arm, which hung in 
a sash, OAving to a fall Avhich he had sustained in a preceding 
march, 

‘It is true,’ interrupted ArdeuA'ohr, eagerly, ‘my Lord of 
Argyle, jmu are disabled from using either SAvord or pistol; 
you must retire on board the galleys. Your life is precious to 
us as a head ; your hand camiot be useful to us as a soldier.’ 

‘ No,’ said Argjde, pride contending Avith irresolution, ‘ it shall 
never be sjiid that I fled before IMontrose ; if I cannot fight;, I 
AviU at least die in the midst of my children.’ 

Several other principal Chiefs of the Campbells, with one 
voice, conjured and obtested their Chieftain to leave them for 
that day to the leading of Ardenvohr and Auchenbreck, and to 
behold the conflict from a distance and in safety. We dare not 
stigmatise Argjde Avith poltroonery ; for, though his life was 
marked, by no action of braver}’-, yet he behp^ed Avith so much 
composure and dignity in the final and closing scene that his 
conduct upon the present and similar occasions should be rather 
imputed to indecision than to want of courage. But when the 
small still voice Avithin a man’s OAvn breast, which tells him 
that his life is of consequence to himself, is seconded by that 
of numbers around him, who assure him that it is of equal 
adA'antage to the public, history affords, many examples of men 
more habitually daring than Argyle who have consulted self- 
preservation when the temptations to it Avere so powerfully 
increased. 

‘See him on board if you aaoII, Sir Duncan,’ said Auchenbreck 
to his kinsman ; ‘ it must be my duty to prevent this spirit from 
spreading farther among us.’ 

' . : So;sa5’Tng, he threw himself among the ranks, entreating, 
commanding, and conjuring the soldiers to remember their 
ancient fame and their present superiorit)’-, the Avrongs they 
had to revenge if successful, and the fate they had to dread if 
Amnquished ; and imparting to eAmry bosom a portion of the fire 
which gloAved in his OAvn. Slowly, meanwhile, and apparently 
Avitli reluctance, Argyle suffered himself to be forced by his 
officious kinsmen to the verge of the lake, and was transported 
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oil board of a galley, from tlic decl? of wliicli he surveyed with 
more safety than credit the scene which ensued. 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenvohr, notwithstanding the 
urgency of the occasion, stood with his eyes riveted on the boat 
which bore his Chieftain from the field of battle. There were 
feelings in his bosom which could not be expressed ; for the 
character of a Chief was that of a father, and the heart of a 
clansman durst not dAvell upon his failings wdth critical severity 
as upon those of other men. Argyle, too, har.sh and severe to 
others, was generous and liberal among his kinsmen, and the 
noble heart of Ardenvohr was w'rung with bitter anguish W'Ken 
he reflected to wLat interpretation his present conduct might 
subject him. 

. ‘It is better it should be so,’ said he to himself, devouring 
his own emotion j ‘ but — of his line of a hundred sires, I loiow 
not one who would have retired while the banner of Diarmid 
waved in the wind in the face of its most inveterate foes ! ’ 

A loud shout now compelled him to turn, and to hasten "with 
all despatch to his post, wLicli was on the right flank of Argyle’s 
little army. 

The retreat of Arg3de had not passed unobserved by his 
watchful enemy, who, occupying the superior ground, could 
mark every circumstance which passed below. The movement 
of three or four horsemen to the rear show'ed that those who 
retreated were men of rank. . . . 

They are going,’ said Dalgetty, ‘ to put their horses out 
of danger, -like prudent cavaliers. Yonder goes Sir Duncan 
Campbell riding a brovm. bay gelding, which 1 had marked for 
my own second charger.* 

^ ‘You are wrong, Major,’ said Montrose, with a bitter smile; 
they are saving their precious Cliief. Give the signal for 
assault instantty ; send the word through the ranlcs. Gentle- 
mep, noble Chiefs, Glengarry, Keppoch, M'Vourigh, upon them 
instantly! Hide to MTlduy, Major Dalgetty; and tell him to 
charge as he loves Lochaber ; return and bring our handful of 

horse to my standard. They shall be placed with the Irish as 
a reservfi. ^ . 



CHAPTER XIX 


As meets a rock a thousand waves, so Inisfail met Loelilin. 

OSSIAIT. . 

T he trumpets and bagpipes, those clamorous harbingers 
of blood and death, at once united in the signal for onset, 
which was replied to by the crj’- of more than two thou- 
sand warriors, and the echoes of the mountain glens behind 
them. Divided into three bodies or columns, the Highland fol- 
lowers of Montrose poured from the defiles which had hitherto 
concealed tfipm fr'om their enemies, and rushed with the utmost 
determination upon the Campbells, who waited their charge with 
the greatest firmness. Behind these charging columns marched 
in line the Irish, under Colldtto, intented to form the reserve. 
With them was the royal standard and Montrose himself ; and 
on the flanks were about fifty horse, under Dalgetty, which by 
wonderful exertions had been kept in some sort fit for service. 

The right column of Boyalists was led by Glengarry, the left 
by Lochiel, and the centre by the Earl of Menteith^ who prefeiTed 
fighting on foot in a Highland dress to remaining with the 
cavalry. _ 

The Highlanders poured on with the pTOverbial fury of their 
country, firing their guns and discharging their arrows at a 
little distance from the enemy, who received the assault with 
the most determined gallantry. Better provided with musketry 
than their enemies, stationary also, and therefore taking the 
more . decisive aim, the , fire of Argjde’s followers was more 
destructive than that which the}’’ sustained. The royal clans, 
perceiving this, rushed to close quarters, and succeeded on two 
points in throwing their enemies into disorder. With regular 
troops this must have achieved a victory ; but here Highlanders 
were opposed to Highlanders, and the nature of the weapons, 
as well as the agility of those who A^uelded them, was equal on 
both sides. ; , 
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Their strife was accordingly de.si)erat<} ; and the clash of the 
swords and axes, as they encbnntered each other or rung upon 
the targets, was mingled with the short, wRd, animating shrieks 
■with which Highlanders accompany the battle, the dance, or 
indeed -violent exertion of any kind. Many of the foe.s opposed 
were personally acquainted, and sought to match themselves 
■with each other from motives of hatred or a more generous 
emulation of valour. Neither party would retreat an inch, 
while the place of those who fell (and they fell fast on both sides) 
was eagerly supplied by othens, who thronged to the front of 
danger. A steam, like that wliicli arises from a seething 
cauldron, rose into the thin, cold, frosty air and hovered above 
the combatants. 

So stood the fight on the right and the centre, with no 
immediate consequence except mutual wounds and death. 

On the right of the Campbell.s, the IGiight of Ardenvolir 
obtained some advantage, through his militar)- skill and by 
strength of numbers. He had moved forward obliquely the 
extreme fla'hk of his line at the instant the Royalists were 
about to close, so that they sustained a fire at once on front 
and in flank, and, despite the utmost efforts of their leader, 
were thrown into some confusion. At this instant Sir Duncan 
Campbell gave the word to charge, and thus unexiiectedly 
made the attack at the very moment he seemed about to receive 
it. Such a change of circumstances is always discouraging, and 
often fatal. But the disorder was remedied by the advance of 
the Irish reserve, whose heavy and sustained fire compelled the 
Knight of Ardenvohr to forego his advantage and content him- 
self -with repulsing the enemy. The Marquis of Montrose, in 
the meanwhile, avaihng himself of some scattered birch trees, 
as well as of the smoke produced by the close fire of the Irish 
musketry, which concealed the operation, called upon Dalgetty 
■to follow him with the horse, and wheeling round so as to gain 
the right flank and even the rear of the enemy, he commanded 
his six trumpets to sound the charge. _ The clang of the cavalr}' 
trumpets, and the noise of the galloping of the horse, produced 
an effect upon Arg}de’s right -wing which no other sounds could 
haye impressed them ■with. The mountaineers of that period 
had a suxierstitious dread of the war-horse, like that entertained 
by the Peru-vians, and had many strange ideas respecting the 
manner in which that animal' was trained to combat. When 
they found their ranks unexpectedly broken, and that 
the objectsS of their greatest terror were suddenly in the midst 
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of them, the panic, in spite of Sir Duncan’s attempts to stop it, 
became uniyersal. Indeed, the figure of Major Dalgetty alone, 
sheathed in impenetrable armour, and making his horse caracole 
and bound, so as to give weight to everj’- blow which he struck, 
would have been a novelty in itself sufiicient to terrify those 
who had never seen anything more nearly resembling such a 
cavalier than a shelfy waddling under a Highlander far bigger 
than itself. The repulsed Roj^alists returned to the charge; 
the Irish, keeping their ranks, maintained a fire equaU}’- close 
and destructive. There was no sustaining the fight longer. 
Argyle’s followers began to break and most towards the 
lake, the remainder in different directions. The defeat of 
the right wing, of itself decisive, was rendered irreparable by 
the .death of Auchenbreck, who feU while endeavouring to 
restore order. 

The Knight of Ardenvohr, with two or three hundred men, 
aU gentlemen of descent and distinguished gallantry — for the 
Campbells are supposed to have had more gentlemen in their 
ranks than any of the Highland clans — endeavoured, with' un- 
availing heroism, to cover the tumultuary retreat of the common 
file. Their resolution only proved fatal to themselves, as they 
were charged again and again by fresh adversaries, and forced 
to separate from each other, until at length their aim seemed 
only to be to purchase an honourable death by resisting to the 
very last. 

‘Good quarter, Sir Duncan,’ called out Major Dalgetty,' 
when he discovered his late host, with one or two others, 
defending himself against several Highlanders ; and, to enforce 
his offer, he rode up to him with his sword uplifted. Sir 
Duncan’s reply was the discharge of a reserved pistol, which 
took effect not on the person of the rider, but on that of his 
gallant horse, which, shot through the heart, feU dead under 
him. _ Ranald MacEagh, who was one of those who had been 
pressing Sir_ Duncan hard, took the opportunity to cut him" 
down with his broadsword, as he turned from him in the act of 
firing the pistol. 

AUan M‘Aulay came up at this moment. They were, 
excepting Ranald, followers of his brother who were engaged 
on that part of the field. ‘ Villains ! ’ he said, ‘which of you 
has_ dared to do this, when it was my positive order that the 
Knight of iVrdenvohr should be taken alive ? ’ 

^ Half a dozen of busy hands, which were emulously employed 
m plundering the faUen Imight, whose arms and accoutreinenfe 
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were of a magnificence befitting his quality, instantly forcborc 
the occupation, and half the number ol’ voices exculpated 
themselves by la3'ing the blame on the Skye man, as they 
called Eanald hlacEagh. 

‘ Dog of an Islander 1 ’ said Allan, forgetting, in his wrath, 
their prophetic brotherhood, ‘folloAV the chase and harm him 
no farther, unless you mean to die by my hand.’ They were 
at this moment left almost alone ; for Allan’s thrciits had 
forced his own clan firom the spot, and all around Inid pressed 
onwards toward the lake, carr3’-ing before them noise, terror, 
and confusion, and leaving behind on\y the dead and d3’ing. 
The moment was tempting to hlacEagh’s vengeful spirit. 
‘ That 1 should die by your hand, red as it is with the blood of 
my kindred,’ said he, answering the threat of Allan in a tone 
as menacing as his own, ‘is not more likely than that you 
should fall by mine.’ With that, he struck at ArAula}' with 
such unexpected readiness that he had scarce time to intereei)t 
the blow with his target. 

* Villain ! ’ said Allan, in astonishment, ‘ what means this 1 ’ 

‘ I am Eanald of the Mist ! ’ answered the Islesman, repeat- 
ing the blow ; and with that word they engaged in close and 
furious conflict. It seemed to be decreed that in Allan 
M‘Aulay had arisen the avenger of his_ mother’s wrongs upon 
this wild tribe, as was proved b3’^ the issue of the present, as 
well as of former, combats. After exchanging a few blows, 
Eanald MacEagh was prostrated b3’^ a deep wound on the 
skull ; and M'Aulay, setting his foot on him, was about to pass 
the broadsword through his bod}’-, when the i)oint of the 
weapon was struck up by a third i:)arty, who sudden^ inter- 
posed. This was no other than Major Dalgett}'’, who, stunned 
by the fall, and encumbered by the dead body of his horse, 
had now recovered his legs and his understanding. ‘ Hold up 
3mur sword,’ said he to M'Aulay, ‘ and prejudice this person no 
farther, in respect that he is here in my safe-conduct, and in 
his Excellency’s service; and in regard that no honourable 
cayalier is at liberty, by the law martial, to avenge his o-svn 
private injuries flagrante hello, multo majus flagrante proelioJ 
‘Fool!’ said Allan, ‘stand aside, and dare not to come 
between the tiger and his prey I ’ 

Eut, far from quitting his point, Dalgetty stept across the 
fallen body of MacEagh, and gave Allan to understand that, if 
he called himself a tiger, he was likely, at present, to find a 
lion in his path. There required no more than the gesture and 
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tone of defiance to turn tlic whole rage of the military seer 
against the person who was opposing the course of his vengeance, 
and blows were instantly exchanged without farther ceremony. 

The strife betwixt ^AJlan and MacEagh had been unnoticed 
by the stragglers around, for the person of the latter was 
Imown to few of j\Iontrose’s followers ; but the scuffle betwixt 
Dalgetty and liim, both so well known, attracted instant 
attention, and fortunatch', among others, that of i\Iontrose 
Iiimself, who had come for the i)uii)ose of gathering together 
liis small body of horse and following the pursuit domi Loch 
Eil. Aware of the fatal consequences of dissension in his little 
army, he pushed his horse up to the spot, and seeing !MacEagh 
on the ground, and Dalgetty in the attitude of protecting him 
against APAulay, his quick apprehension instantly caught the 
cause of quarrel, and as instantly devised means to stop it. 
‘For shame,’ he said, ‘gentlemen cavaliers, brawling together 
in so glorious a field of \uctory ! Are you mad 1 Or are 3 '-ou 
intoxicated with the glory which you have both this day 
gained ? ’ 

‘ It is not my faiilt, so please your Excellency,’ said Dalgetty. 
‘I have been Imomi a Do/ius socius, a bon camaj-ado, in all the 
services of Europe ; but he that touches a man under my safe- 
guard ’ 

‘And he,’ said Allan, speaking at the same tune, ‘who dares 
to bar the course of my just vengeance ’ 

‘For shame, gentlemen ! ’ again repeated Montrose. ‘ I have 
other business for you both — business of deeper importance 
than any private quarrel, which jmu may easil}’" find a more 
fitting time to settle. For jmu. Major Dalgetty, Imeel down.’ 

‘ Kneel ! ’ said Dalgetty ; ‘ I have not learned to obey that 
word of command, saving when it is given from the pulpit. In 
the Swedish discipline, the front rank do indeed kneel, but only 
when the regiment is drawn up six file deep.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ repeated Montrose, ‘kneel down, in the name 
of King Charles and of his representative.’ 

When Dalgetty reluctantly obeyed, Montrose struck him 
lightly, on the neck Avith the flat of his sword, saying, ‘In 
reward of the gallant service of this day, and in the name and 
authority of our SoA^ereign, King Charles, I dub thee knight ; 
be brave, loj^al, aud fortunate. And now, Sir Dugald Dalgetty, 
to your duty. Collect what horsemen you can, and pursue such 
of the enemy as are flying doAvn the side of the lake. Do not 
disperse your force, nor venture too far] but, take heed to pre- 
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vent their rallying, which ver}' little exertion may do, Blount, 
then, Sir Dugald, and do your duty/ 

‘But what shall I mount L' said the nev.'-made chevalier. 
‘ Poor Gustavuis sleej)s in the bed of honour, like his immo^l 
namesake! and I am made a knight, a rider ^ as the High 
Dutch hawe it, just when I have not a horse left to ride upon.’ 

‘That shah, not be said,’ answered Montrose, dismounting ; ‘I 
make you a present of m}’ own, which has been thought a good 
one ; only, I pray you, resume the duty 3'ou discharge so well.’ 

With many acknowledgments, Sir Dugald mounted the steed 
so liberally bestowed upon him : and only beseecliing his Excel- 
lency to remember that hlacEagh was under his safe-conduct, 
immediately began to execute the orders assigned to him with 
great zeal and alacrit}". 

‘And you, Allan M'Aulay,’ .said Montrose, addressing the 
Highlander, who, leaning his sword-point on the ground, had 
regarded the ceremony of his antagonist’s Imighthood rrith a 
sneer of sullen scorn — ‘you, who are superior to the ordinary 
men led by the paltrj’’ motives of plunder and pay and personal 
distinction, — you, whose deep knowledge renders you so valu- 
able a counsellor — is it you whom I find striving with a man 
like Dalgetty, for the pri^mege of trampling the remains of life 
out of so contemptible an enemy as lies there ? Come, my 
fiiend, I have other work for you. This ^dcto^y^, sldlfiilly im- 
■proved, shall win Seaforth to our party. It is not disloyalty, 
but despair of the good cause, that has induced him to take 
arms agaiust us. These arms, in this moment of better augurj^ 
he may be brought to unite with ours. I shall send my gallant 
fiiend, Colonel Hay, to him, from this very field of battle, but 
he inust be united in commission with a Highland gentleman of 
rank, befitting that of Seaforth, and of talents and of influence 
^ch as may make an impression upon him. You are not only 
in every respect the fittest for this most important mission, but, 
having no immediate command, your presence may be more 
easily spared than that of a Chief whose following is in the field. 
You know every pass and glen in the Highlands, as well as the 
manners and customs of every tribe. Go therefore to Hay^ on 
the right wing ; he has instructions, and_ expects you. You wfll 
find him vrith Glenmorrison’s men ; be his guide, his interpreter, 
and his colleague.’ 

Allan M'Aulay bent on the Marquis a dark and penetrating 

* In German, as in Latin, the original meaning of the word ritter. cor- 
responfling to cqucs, is merely a horseman. 
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glance, as if to ascertain wbetlier tins sudden mission -was not 
conferred for some latent and unexplained purpose. But 
Montrose, sldlftd in searching the motives of others, was an 
equal adept in concealing his own. He considered it as of the 
last consequence, in this moment of enthusiasm and exalted 
passion, to remove Allan from the camp for a few days, that he 
might provide, as his honour required, for the safety of those 
who had acted as his guides, when he trusted the seer’s quarrel 
with Dalgetty might be easily made up. Allan, at parting, 
only recommended to the Marquis the care of Sir Duncan 
Campbell, whom Montrose instantly directed to be conve3’'ed to 
a place of safety. He took the same precaution for MacEagh, 
committing the latter, however, to a party of the Irish, with 
directions that he should he taken care of, but that no High- 
lander, of any clan, should have access to him. 

The Marquis then mounted a led horse, which was held by 
one of his attendants, and rode on to view the scene of his 
victory, which was more decisive than even his ardent hopes 
had anticipated. Of Argyle’s gallant army of three thousand 
men, fully one-half fell in the battle or in the flight. They 
had been chiefly driven hack upon that part of the plain where 
the river forms an angle with the lake, so that there was no 
itee opening either for retreat or escape. Several hundreds 
were forced into the lake and drowned. Of the survivors, about 
one-half escaped by swimming the river, or by an early flight 
along the left hank of the lake. The remainder threw them- 
selves into the old Castle of Inverlochy ; but, being without 
either provisions or hopes of relief, they were obliged to sur^ 
render, on condition of being suffered to return to their homes . 
in peace. Arms, ammunition, standards, and baggage, all be- 
came the prey of the conquerors. 

This was the greatest disaster that ever befell the race of 
Diarmid, as the Campbells were called in the Highlands ; it 
being generally remarked that they were as fortunate in the 
issue of their undertakings as thej’’ were sagacious in planning y 
and courageous in executing them. Of the number slain, nearly 
five hundred were duinhdwassels, or gentlemen claiming descent - 
from Icnovm. and respected houses. And, in the opinion of ' 
many of the_ clan, even this heuA-y loss was exceeded by the ■ 
disgrace arising from the inglorious conduct of their Chief, 
whose galley weighed anchor when the day was lost, and smled 
down the lake with all the speed to which sails and oars could 
impel her. 



CHAPTEE. XX 


Taint the din of battle bray’d, 

Distant down the hollow wind j 
War and terror fled before, 

Wounds and death remain’d behind. 

Peneose. 

M ONTROSE’S s;plendid success over his powerful rival 
was -not attained without some loss, though not 
amounting to the tenth of what he inflicted. The 
obstinate valour of the Campbells cost the lives of many brave 
men of the opposite party ; and more were wounded, the chief 
of whom was the brave young Earl of Menteith, who had com- 
manded the centre. He was but slightly touched, however, and 
made rather a graceful than a terrible appearance when he pre- 
sented to his General the standard of Argyle, which he had 
talcen from the standard-bearer with his ovu hand, and slain 
him in single combat. Montrose dearly loved his noble Idns- 
man, in whom there was conspicuous a flash of the generous, 
romantic, disinterested chivalry of the old heroic times, entirely 
different from the sordid, calculating, and selfish character 
which the practice of entertaining mercenary troops had intro- 
duced into most parts of Europe, and of which degeneracy 
Scotland, which furnished soldiers of fortune for the service of 
almost every nation, had been contaminated with a more than 
usual share. Montrose, whose native spirit was congenial, 
although experience had taught him how to avail himself of the 
motives of others, used to Menteith neither the language of 
praise nor of promise, hut clasped him to his bosom as he 
exclaimed, ‘ My gallant kinsman ! ’ And by this burst of heart- 
felt applause was Menteith thrilled with a warmer glow of 
delight than if his praises had been recorded in a report of the 
^®tion sent directly to the throne of his sovereign. 

‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘ my lord, now seems to remain in which 
i can render any assistance ; permit me to look after a dutj’’ of 
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liiimanit}' : tlie Kniglit of Ardeuvolirj as I am told, is our 
prisoner, and severel.y wounded.’ 

‘And well he deserves to he so,’ said Sir pugald Dalgetty, 
who came up to them at that moment with a prodigious 
addition of acquired importance, ‘since he shot my good horse 
at the time that I was offering him honourable quarter, which, 
I must needs say, was done more like an ignorant Highland 
cateran, who has not sense enough to erect a sconce for the 
protection of his old hurley-house of a castle, than like a 
soldier of worth and qualit}".’ 

‘Are we te condole with you, then,’ said Lord Menteith, 
‘upon the loss of the famed Gustavus?’^ 

‘Even so, my lord,’ answered the soldier, with a deep sigh. 

^ Diem claiisit supremum, as we said at the Marischal College 
of Aberdeen. Better so than be smothered lilce a cadger’s 
pony in some flow-moss or snow-wreath, which was like to be 
ms fate if this vanter campaign lasted _ longer. But it has 
pleased Ins Excellency (making an inclination to Montrose) 
to supply his place by the gift of a noble steed, whom I have 
taken the freedom to name “ Loyalty’s Reward,” in memory of 
this celebrated occasion.’ 

‘I hope,’ said the Marquis, ‘jmu’U find Loyalty’s Reward; 
since you call him so, practised in aU the duties of the field ; 
but I must just hint to you that, at this time, in Scotland, 
loyaltj' is more frequently rewarded with a halter than with a 
horse.’ 

‘ Ahem ! your Excellenc)’' is pleased to be facetious. Loyalf^'^’s 
Reward is as perfect as Gustavus in aU his exercises, and of a 
far finer figure. Marrj’' I his social quahties are less cultivated, 
in respect he has kept till now inferior company.’ 

‘ Not meaning his Excellency the, General, I hope,’ said Lord 
Menteith. ‘ For shame. Sir Dugald ! ’ 

‘ My Lord,’ answered the Enight, gravely, ‘ I am incapable to 
mean anything -so utterly misbecoming. What I asseverate is, 
that his ExceUency, having the same intercourse with his horse 
during his exercise that he hath with his soldiers when training 
them, may form and break either to every feat of war which 
he chooses to practise, and accordingly that this noble charger 
is admirably managed. But as it is the intercourse of private 
life that formeth the social character, so I do not apprehend 
that of the single soldier to be much pohshed by the conversa- 
tion of the corporal or the sergeant, or that of Loyalty’s Reward 
to have been much dulcified or ameliorated by the society of 
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Ills Excellency’s grooms, ivho bestow more oatbs and kicks and 
tliumjis tlian kindness or caresses njinn Ibc animals entrusted 
to tlieir charge ; wliereby many a generous tjiindrnped, rendered 
as it were misanthropic, manifests during the rest of his life a 
greater desire to kick and bite his master than to love and to 
honour him.’ 

‘Spoken like an oracle,’ said Montrose. ‘Were there an 
academy for the education of liorscs to be annexed to the 
Marischal College of Aberdeen, Sir Bugald Dalgcttj^ alone 
should fill the chair.’ 

‘ Because, being an ass,’ said Menteith, aside to the General, 
‘there would be some distant relation between the professor 
and the students.’ 

‘And now, with your Excellency’s permission,’ said the new- 
made Knight, ‘ I am going to paj^ my last visit to the remdins 
of my old companion in arms.’ 

‘Not with the pur],)ose of going through the ceremonial of 
interment 1 ’ said the Marquis, who did not Icnow how far Sir 
Dugald’s enthusiasm might lead him. ‘ Consider, our brave 
fellows themselves will have but a hasty burial.’ 

‘Your Excellency will ]iardon me,’ said Dalgetty; ‘m.y pur- 
pose is less romantic. I go to di^ide poor Gustavus’s legacy 
with the fowls of heaven, leaving the flesh to them and reserv- 
ing to myself his hide • which, in token of affectionate remem- 
brance, I purpose to form into a cassock and trowsers, after the 
Tartar fashion, to be worn under my annour, in respect my 
nether garments are at present shamefully the worse of the 
wear. Alas*! poor Gustavus, w'hy didst thou not live at least 
one hour more, to have borne the honoured wnight of knight- 
hood upon thy loins ! ’ 

_He was now turning away, when the Marquis called after 
him — ‘As you are not likely to be anticipated in this act of 
kindness. Sir Dugald, to your old friend and companion, I trust, 
said the Marquis,- ‘you will first assist me and our principal 
Mends to discuss some of Argyle’s good cheer, of which we 
have found abundance in the castle.’ 

^ ‘Most willingly, please your Excellency,’ said Sir Dugald; 
as meat and mass never hinder work. N or, indeed, am I afraid 
that the wolves or eagles will begin an onslaught on Gustavus 
M-night, in regard there is so much better cheer lying all, around. 

■ But,’ added he, ‘ as I am to meet two honourable knights of 
England, with others of the knightly degree in your lordship’s 
army, I pray it may be explained to them that now, and in 
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fiiture, I claim precedence over them all, in respect of m}’- rank 
as a hanneret, dubbed in a field of stricken battle.’ . 

‘ The devil confound him ! ’ said Montrose, speaking aside ; 
‘he has contrived to set the kiln on fire as fast as I put it out. 
This is a point, Sir Dugald,’ said he, gravely addressing him, 
‘ which I shall reserve for his Majesty’s express consideration • 
in my camp, all must be upon equality, like the Knights of the 
Round Table, and take their places as soldiers should, upon 
the principle of — first come, first served.’ 

‘ Then I shall take care,’ said Menteith, apart to the Marquis, 
‘that Don Dugald is not first in place to-day. Sir Dugald,’ 
added he, raising his voice, ‘ as you say your wardrobe is but of 
repair, had you not better go to the enemy’s baggage yonder, 
over which there is a guard placed ? I saw them take out an 
excellent buff suit, embroidered in front in silk and silver.’ - 
‘ Vofo a Dios I as the Spaniard says,’ exclaimed the Major, 
‘and some beggarly gillie may get it while I stand prating 
here ! ’ 

The prospect of booty having at once driven out of his head 
both Gustavus and the provant, he set spurs to Loyalty’s Reward 
and rode off through the field of battle. _ 

‘There goes the hound,’ said Menteith, ‘breaking the face 
and trampling on the body of many a better man than himself ; 
and as eager on his sordid spoil as a vulture that stoops upon, 
carrion. Yet this man the world calls a soldier ; and you, my 
lord, select him as worthy of the honours of chivalry, if such 
they can at this day be termed. You have made the coUar of 
Icnighthood the decoration of a mere bloodhound.’ 

‘ What could I do ? ’ said Montrose. ‘ I had no half-picked 
bones to give him, and bribed in some manner he must be: 

I cannot foUow the chase alone. Besides, the dog has good 
qualities.’ 

‘If nature has given him such,’ said Menteith, ‘habit has 
converted them into feelings of intense selfishness. He may be 
punctilious concerning his reputation, and brave in the execu- 
tion of his duty, but it is onlj'^ because without these qualities 
he cannot rise in the service; nay, his very benevolence is 
selfish : he may defend his companion while he can keep his 
feet, but the instant he is do^vn, Sir Dugald will be as, ready to 
ease him of his purse as he is to convert the sldn of Gustavus 
into a buff jerldn.’ 

■ ‘ And yet, if all this were tree, cousin,’ answered Montrose, 
‘there is something convenient in commanding a soldier, upon 
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whose motives and springs of action you can calculate to a 
mathematical certainty. A fine spirit like yours, my cousin, 
alive to a thousand sensations to which this man’s is as imper- 
vious as his corslet — it is for such that thy fi-ieiul must feel, 
while he gives his advice.’ ’J’hen, .suddenly changing his tone, 
he asked Menteith when be liad .seeji Annot Lyle. 

The young Earl coloured deeply, and answered, 'Not since 
last evening — excepting/ he added, with hesitation, 'for one 
moment, about half an hour before the battle began.’ 

‘My dear Menteith,’ .said Montrose, vei^’' kindl}'’, ‘were you 
one of the gay Cavalier.s of Whitehall, who are, in their way, as 
great Self-seekers as our fiiend Balgetty, should I need to plague 
you with inquiring into .such an amourette as this 1 it would 
be an intrigue only to he laughed at. But this is the land of 
enchantment, where nets strong as steel are uTought out of 
ladies’ tresses, and you are exactly the destined laiight to be so 
fettered. This poor girl is exquisitely beautiful, and has talents 
formed to captivate your romantic temper. You cannot think 
of injuring her ; you cannot think of manqdng her 1 ’ 

‘ My lord/ replied Menteith, ‘ 3 '-oii have repeatedly urged this 
jest, for so I trust it is meant, somewhat beyond bounds. 
Annot Lyle is of unknown birth, a captive, the daughter, prob- 
ably, of some obscure outlaw, a dependant on the hospitality 
of the M‘Aulays.’ 

_ ‘ Do not be angry, Menteith,’ said the Marquis, interrupting- 
him. ‘You love the cla.ssics, though not educated at Marischal 
College; and you may remember how manj'^ gallant hearts 
captive beauty, has subdued : — , 

Alovit Ajawm, Telanione natum, 

Forma cap tivaj dominum Teemesste. 

In a word, I am seriously anxious about this. I should not have 
time, perhaps,’ he added, very gravely, ‘to trouble you with my 
lectures on the subject, were your feelings and those of Amot 
alone interested; but you have a dangerous rival in Allan 
M‘Aulay, and there is no Icnowng to what extent he may carry 
his resentment. It is my duty to tell you that the King’s ser- 
vice may be much prejudiced by dissensions betwixt you.’ . 

‘My lord,’ .said Menteith, ‘I know what you- mean is kind 
and friendly. I hope you wiR be satisfied when I assure you 
that ^an M‘Aulay and I have discussed this circumstance ; 

that 1 have explained to him that, as it is utterly remote 
from my character to entertain dishononrahle views concerning 
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tHs unprotected female, so, on the other hand, the ohscurity 
of her birth prevents my thinking of her upon other terms. 
I mil not disguise from your lordship, what I have not disguised 
from M'Aulay, that, if i^^ot Lyle were horn a lady, she should 
share my name and rank ; as matters stand, it is impossible. 
This explanation, I trust, will satisfy your lordship, as it has 
satisfied a less reasonable person.'’ 

Montrose shrugged his shoulders. ‘ And, like true cham- 
pions in romance,’ he said, ‘ you have agreed that you are both 
to worship the same mistress, as idolaters do the same image, 
and that neither shall extend his pretensions farther V ■ 

‘I did not go so far, my lord,’ answered Menteith; ‘I only 
said in the present circumstances — and there is no prospect of 
their being changed — I could, in duty to myself and family, 
stand . in no relation to Annot Lyle hut as that of friend 'or 
brother. But your lordship must excuse me ; I have,’ said he, 
looldng at his arm, round which he had tied his handkerchief, 

‘ a slight hurt to attend to.’ 

‘ A wound ? ’ said Montrose, anxiously ; ‘ let me see it. Alas ! 
he said, ‘ I should have heard nothing of this, had: I. not ven- 
tured to tent and sound another more secret and more rankling 
• one. Menteith, I am sorry for you ; I too have, known — hut 
what avails it to awake sorrows which have long slumbered ! ’ 

So saying, he shook hands mth his noble Idnsman and 
walked into the castle. 

Annot Lyle, as was not unusual for females in the Highlands, 
was possessed of a* slight degree of medical and even surgical 
sldll. It may readily be believed that the profession of 
surgery or medicine, as a separate art, was unknown ; and the 
few rude rules which they observed were entrusted to women 
or to the aged, whom constant casualties afforded too much 
opportunity of acquiring experience. The care and attention, 
accordingly, of Annot Lyle, her attendants, and others acting 
under her direction, had made her services extremely useful 
duriiig this wild campaign. And most readily had these 
services been rendered to friend and foe, wherever they could 
be most useful. She was now in an apartment pf the castle, 
anxiousfy superintending the preparation of vulnerary herbs, to- 
be applied to the wounded ; receiving reports from different 
females respecting those under their separate charge, and dis- 
tributing Avhat means she had for their relief, when Allan 
M'Aulay suddenly entered the apartment. She started, for 
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she had heard that he had left the camp upon a distant 
mission ; and, ho^Yeve^ accustomed she was to the gloom of his 
countenance, it seemed at present to have even a darker shade 
than usual. He stood before her perfectly silent, and she felt 
the necessity of being the first to speak. 

‘I thought,’ she said, with some effort, ‘you had already 
set out.’ 

‘ My companion awaits me,’ .said Allan ; ‘ I go instantl}^’ 

Yet still he stood before her, and held lier by the anh 
with a pressure which, though insufficient to give her pain, 
made her sensible of his great personal strength, liis hand clos- 
ing on her like the gripe of a manacle. ^ 

‘ Shall I take the harp ? ’ she. said, in a timid voice ; ‘is — is 
the shadow falling upon you V 

Instead of replying, he led her to the rvindow of the apart- 
ment, which commanded a view of the field of the slain, with 
all its horrons. It was thick spread with dead and wounded, 
and the spoilers were busy tearing the clothes from the victims 
of war arid feudal ambition. With as much indifference as 'if 
they had not been of the same species, and themselves exposed, 
perhaps to-morrow', to the same fate. 

:‘Does the sight please you T' said M‘Aulay. . 

‘ It is hideous ! ’ said Annot, covering her eyes with her 
hands 5 ‘ how can you bid me look upon it 1 ’ 

‘You must be inured to it,’ said he, ‘if you remain with 
this destined host ; you -will soon have to search such a field 
for my brother’ s corpse — for Menteith’s — for mine. . But that 
will be_ a more indifferent task : you do riot love me ! ’ • . . 

' i^ the first time you : have taxed me with unkirid- 
ness,’ said Annot, weeping. ‘ You are my brother-^ — my preserver 
^my protector, and can I then ■ love you 1 - But your 

of darkness is approaching, let me fetch my harp ’■ 

^ ‘Remain,’ said Allan, .still holding her fast; ‘he my .visions 
from heaven or hell, or from the middle sphere of disembodied 
spirits, or he they, as the Saxons. hold, but the delusions of an; 
overheated fancy, they do not now" influence me: I speak the 
language of the natural, of the visible w'orld. , You love .not 
me, Annot you love Menteith; by him jmu.are beloved again ; 
and Allan is no more to you than one of the corpses which, 
encumber yonder heath.’ ... 

It cannot be supposed that: this strange speech conveyed 
any n ew infoimation to her . who w’as thus addressed. ' . No , 
woman ever lived who could not in the same circumstances 
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have discerned long since the state of her lover’s mind. But, 
by thus suddenly tearing off the veil, thin as it was, Allan -pre- 
pared her to expect consequences violent in proportion to the 
enthusiasm of his character. She made an effort to repel the 
charge he had stated. 

‘ You forget,’ she said, ‘ your own worth and nobleness when 
you insult so very helpless a being, and one whom fate has 
t^own so totally into your power. You know who and what 
I am, and how impossible it is that Menteith or you can use 
language of affection to me, beyond that of friendship. You 
know from what unhappy race I have too probably derived my 
existence.’ 

‘ I win not believe it,’ said Allan, impetuously ; ‘ never flowed 
crystal drop from a polluted spring.’ 

‘ Yet the very doubt,’ pleaded Annot, ‘ should make you 
forbear to use this language to me.’ 

‘ I know,’ said MAulay, ‘ it places a bar between us, but I 
know also that it dmdes you not so inseparably from Menteith. . 
Hear me, my beloved Annot ! leave this scene of terrors and 
danger ; go with me to Emtail. I will place you in the house 
of the noble Lady of Seaforth ; or you shaU be removed in safety 
to IcolmidU, where some women yet devote themselves to the 
worship of God after the custom of our ancestors.’ 

‘You consider not what you ask of me,’ replied Annot; *to 
undertake such a journey under your sole guardianship were 
to show me less scrupulous than maiden ought. I will remain 
here, Allan — here under the protection of the noble Montrose; 
and when his motions next approach the Lowlands I will con- 
trive some proper means to relieve you of one who has, she 
knows not how, become an object of disHke to you,’ 

Allan stood as if uncertain whether to give way to sympathy 
mth her distress or to anger at her resistance. 

‘ Annot,’ he said, ‘ j'^ou know too well how little your words 
apply to m}"^ feelings towards you ; but you avail yourself of 
your power, and you rejoice in my departure as removing a spy 
upon your intercourse with Menteith. But beware both of you,’ 
he added, in a stem tone, ‘ for when was it ever heard that an 
injury was offered to Allan M'Aulay for which he exacted not 
tenfold vengeance 1 ’ 

So s&ying, he pressed her ann forcibly, puUed the bonnet 
over his brows, and strode out of the apartment. 



CHAPTER XXI 


After yon ’re gone, 

I grew acquainted witli my heart, and search’d 
"What stirr’d it so. Alas! 1 found it love. 

Yet far from Inst, for could I but have lived 
In presence of you, I had had my end. 

Fhilaster. 


NNOT LYLE had now to contemplate the terrible gulf 
■ which Allan M'Anlay’s declaration of love and jealousy 

had made to open around her. It seemed as if she was 
totteraig on the very brink of destruction, and was at once 
deprived of every refiige and of aU hupaan assistance. She had- 
long been conscious that she loved Menteith dearer than a 
brother ; indeed, how could it be otherwise, considering their 
early intimacy, the personal merit of the young nobleman, his 
assiduous attentions, and his infinite superiority in gentleneiss of 
disposition and grace of manners over the race of rude warriors 
vdth whom_ she lived % But her affection was of that quiet, 
timid, ^ meditative character which sought rather a reflected 
share in the happiness of the beloved object than formed more 
presumptuous or daring hopes. A httle Gaelic song, in which 
she expressed her feelings, has been translated by the ingenious, 
and imhappy Andrew McDonald ; ^ and we wfllingly transcribe 
the lines : — 


Wert thou, like me, in life’s low vale. 

With thee, how blest, that lot I ’d share; 
With thee I ’d fly wherever gale 
Could Avaft or bounding galley bear. 

But parted by severe decree. 

Far different must our fortunes prove: 
May thine be joy ; enough for me 
To Aveep and pray for him I love. 

The pangs this foolish heart must feel, , 
When hope shall be for ever floAA’n, 


‘ See Andrew M'Donald. Note 10, 
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No sullen murmur sliall reveal, 

ITo selfish munnurs ever own. 

Nor toII I through life’s weary years, 

Like a pale drooping mourner move. 

While I can think my secret tears 
Llay wound the heart of him I love. 

The furious declaration of Allan had destroyed the romantic 
plan which she had formed of nursing in secret her pensive 
tenderness, vdthout seeking any other requital. Long before 
this, she had dreaded Allan, as much as gratitude, and a sense 
that he softened towards her a temper so haughty and so 
violent, could permit her to do ; hut now she regarded him with 
unallo3’^ed terror, which a perfect loiowledge of his disposition 
and of liis preceding history too weU authorised her to enter- 
tain. Whatever was in other respects the nobleness of' liis 
disposition, he had never been loiOAvn to resist the wilfulness 
of passion ; he walked in the house and in the country of his 
fathers Hke a tamed hon, whom no one dared to contradict, 
lest they should awaken his natural vehemence of passion. So 
many years had elapsed since he had experienced contradiction, 
or even expostulation, that probably nothing hut the strong 
good sense which on all points, his mysticism excepted, formed, 
the ground of his character, prevented his proving an annoyance 
and terror to the whole neighbourhood. But Annot had no 
time to dwell upon her fears, being interrupted by the entrance 
of Sir Rugald Dalgetty. 

It may well be supposed that the scenes in which this person 
had passed his former life had not much qualified him to shine in 
female societ3^ He himself felt a sort of consciousness that the 
language of the barrack, guard-room, and parade was not proper 
to entertain ladies. The only peaceful part of his hfe had been 
spent at Marischal College, Aberdeen ; and he had forgot the 
little he had learned there, except the arts of darning his own hose 
and despatching his commons with unusual celeri^, both which 
had since been kept in good exercise by the necessity of fi:equent 
practice.. StiU it was from an imperfect recollection of what he 
had acquired during this pacific period that he drew his sources 
of conversation when in company with women ; in other words, 
his language became pedantic when it ceased to be military. 

‘Mistress Annot Lyle,’ said he upon the present occasion, 

‘ I am Wst now like the half-pike or spontoon of AchiUes, one 
end of which could wound and the other cure — a property 
belonging neither to Spanish pdee, brown-biU, partizan, halberd, 

VOI.. V — 22 
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Lochaber axe, or indeed any other modern 8tnft'-we<i])on wliat- 
ever/ 

This compliment he repeated twice ; hut as Annot scarce 
heard him the first lime, and did not coiiijirchend liim the 
second, he was obliged to exidain. 

‘I mean,’ he said, ‘Mistress Annot Lyle, that, having been 
the means of an honourable knight receiving a severe wound in 
this day’s conflict, he having pistolled, soincwlint against the 
law of arms, my horse, which was named after the immortal 
King of Sweden, I am desirous of procunng liim siich solacc- 
ment as you, madam, can sujiply ; you l>eing, like the lioathen 
god Esculapius (meaning possibly Apollo), skilful not only in 
song and in music, but in the more noble art of ebirurgery ; 
opiferque 2 ier orhem dkor' 

. ‘If you would have the goodness to explain,’ said Aimot, too 
sick at heart to be amused by Sir Dugald’s airs of pedantic 
gallantry. 

‘ That, madam,’ replied the Knight, ‘ may not be so easy, as I 
am out of the habit of construing ; but we shall try. Dlcor, 
supply ego — lam called. Opifer ! opifer ! I remember signifer 
and but I believe opifer stands in this place for M. D., 
-that IS, Doctor of Physic.’ 

‘ This is a busy day with us all,’ said Annot ; ‘ wiU you say 
at once what you want wth me 1 ’ 

‘ Merely,’ replied Sir Dugald, ‘ that you 'vnll visit my brother 
knight, and let your maiden bring some medicaments for his 
wound, which threatens to be ivhat the leanied call a damnum 
fatale.’ 

. ^^^ot Lyle never lingered in the cause of humanity. She 
mtomed herself hastily of the nature of the injuiy, and interest- 
mg herself for the dignified old Chief whom she had seen at 
Darnlinvarach, and whose presence had so much struck her, she 
iiastened to lose the sense of her omi sorrow for a time ui the 
attempt to be useful to another. 

)Sir Dugald m'th great form ushered Annot Lyle to the 
cnamber of her patient, in ■which, to her surprise, she found 
Jjord Menteith. She could not help blushing deeply at the 
meeting, but, to hide her confusion, proceeded instantly to 
exainine the -wound of the Knight of Arden vohr, and easily 
satisfied herself that it was beyond her sldll to cure it. As 
1 ^ -Uugald, he returned to a large outhoiise, on the floor of 
Ka* Id^™ th^ wounded men, was deposited the person of 
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‘Mine old friend/ said tlie Knight, ‘as I told you before, I 
■would -willingly do anything to pleasure you, in return for the 
wound you have received while under my safe-conduct. I have, 
therefore, according to your earnest request,, sent Mrs. Annot 
Lyle to attend upon the wound of the Knight of Ardenvolir, 
though wherein her doing so should benefit you I cMinot imag- 
ine. I think you once spoke of some blood relationship between 
them ; hut a soldado, in command and charge like me, has other 
things to trouble his head with than jHighlaiid genealogies.’ 

And indeed, to do the woi-thy Major justice, he never in- 
quired after, listened to, or recollected the business of other 
people, unless it either related to the art military or was some-; 
now or other connected with his own interest, in either of which 
cases his memory was very tenacious. 

‘ And now, my good fi-iend of the Mist,’ said he, ‘ can you 
tell me what has become of your hopeful grandson, as I have 
not seen him since he assisted me to disaim after the action, a 
negligence which deserveth the strapado 1’ 

‘He is not far from hence,’ said the wounded outlaw; ‘Hft 
not your hand upon him, for he is man enough to pay a yard 
of leathern scourge with a foot of tempered steel.’ 

‘A most improper vaunt,’ said Sir Dugald; ‘hut I owe you 
some favours, Ranald, and therefore shall let it pass.’ 

‘ And if you think you owe me anything,’ said the Outlaw^, 

‘ it is in your power to requite me h}’' granting me a boon.’ 

‘Friend Ranald,’ answered Dalgetty, ‘I have read of these 
boons in siUy story-hoolcs, whereb}'^ simple Imights were dravn 
into engagements to their great prejudice ; wherefore, Ranald, 
the more prudent knights of this day never promise anything 
until they Imow that they may keep their word anent the 
premises, without any displeasure or incommodement to. them- 
selves. It may he, you would have me engage the female chi- 
rurgeon to visit your wound ; though you ought to consider, 
Ranald, that the uncleaime.ss of the place where you are 
deposited may somewhat soil the gaiety of her garmentSj con- 
cerning the preservation of which, you may have obser-ved; 
women are apt to he inordmately solicitous. 1 lost the favour 
of the lady of the Grand Pensionary of Amsterdam by touching 
with the sole of my hoot the train of her black velvet gown, 
which I mistook for a foot-cloth, it being half the room distant 
. from her person.’ , - 

‘It is not to bring Annot Lyle hither,’ answered MacEagh^ 
‘but to transport me into the room where she is in attendance 
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upon the Knight of Ardenvohr. •Soinewliat I liavo to say of 
the last consequence to them both/ 

‘It is something out of the order of due iirccedencc/ said 
Dalgetty, ‘to carr}?^ a wounded outlaw into the ])rcsence of a 
Imight, laiighthood having been of yore, and being in some 
respects still, the highest military grade, independent always 
of commissioned officers, who rank according to their patents ; 
nevertheless, as your boon, as you call it, is so slight, I shall 
not deny compliance with the same,’ 80 saying, he ordered 
three files of men to transport MacFagh on their shoulders to 
Sir Duncan Campbeirs apartment, and he hims:clf hastened 
before to announce the cause of his being brought thither. 
But such was the activity of the soldiers cinplo3md, that they 
followed him close at the heels, and, entering with their ghastly 
burden, laid MacEagh on the floor of the apartment. His 
features, naturallj’- wild, were now distorted b}* pain, his hands 
and scanty garments stained with his own blood and that of 
others, which no kind hand had wiped away, although the 
wound in his side had been secured by a bandage, 

‘ Are you,’ he said, raising his head painfully towards the 
couch where lay stretched his late antagonist, ‘ he whom men 
call the Knight of Ardenvohr V 

‘ The same,’ answered Sir Duncan ; ‘ what would you with 
one whose hours are now numbered ? ’ 

‘ My hours are reduced to minutes,’ said the outlaw ; ‘ the 
more grace, if I bestow them in the sendee of one whose hand 
has^ ever been against me, as mine has been raised higher 
against him.’ 

‘ Thine higher against me, crushed worm ! ’ said the Knight, 
looking down on his miserable adversar}^ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the outlaw, in a firm voice, * my arm hath 
been highest. In the deadly contest betmxt us, the wounds I 
have dealt have been deepest, though thine have neither been 
idle nor unfelt. I am Kanald MacEagh - — I am Banald of the 
Mist; the night that I gave th)^ castle to' the winds in one 
huge blaze of fire is now matched with the daj^ in which you 
have fallen under the sword of my fathers. Bern ember the 
injuries thou hast done our tribe; never were such inflicted, 
save by one beside thee. He, they say, is fated and . secure 
against our vengeance ; a short time will show.’ 

‘ My Lord Menteith,’ said Sir Duncan, raising himself out of ■ 
■ ^ proclaimed villain, at once the enemy of King 

and Parliament, of God and man, one of the outlawed banditti 
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oftlieMist, alike tlie enemy of your house, of the M'Aulays, 
and of mine. I trust you ^vill not suffer moments which are 
perhaps my last to be embittered by his barharpus triumph.’ , 
‘He shall have the treatment he merits,’ said Menteith; 
‘let him he instantly removed.’ 

Sir Dugald here interposed, and spoke of Ranald’s services 
as a guide, and his own pledge for his safety; but the high 
harsh tones of the outlaw drowned his voice. ... 

‘No,’ said he, ‘he rack and gibbet the word ! Let me wither 
between heaven and earth, and gorge the hawlcs and eagles of 
Ben Nevis ; and so shall this haughty Knight and this trium- 
phant Thane never learn the secret I alone can impart ; a secret 
which would make Ardenvohr’s heart leap ndth_ joy were he in. 
the death-agon}", and which the Earl of Menteith would pur- 
chase at the price of his broad earldom. Come hither, Annot 
Lyle,’ he said, raising himself with unexpected strength; ‘fear 
not the sight of him to whom thou hast clung m infancy. Tell 
these proud men, who disdain thee as the issue of mine ancient 
race, that thou art no blood of ours — no daughter of the race 
of the Mist, but horn in balls as lordly, and cradled on couch 
as soft, as ever soothed infancy in their proudest palaces.-’ 

‘In the name of God,’ said MenteitA trembling with emotion, 

‘ if you know aught of the birth of this lad}", do thy conscience 
the justice to disburden it of the secret before departing from 
this world ! ’ 

‘ And bless my enemies with my dying breath 1 ’ said Mac- 
Eagb,: looldng at him malignantly. ‘ Such are the maxims 
your priests preach ; but when, or towards whom, do you prac- 
tise them 1 Let me know first the worth of my secret ere I part 
with it. What would you give, Knight of Ardenvohr, to kn ow 
that your superstitious fasts have been vain; and that there 
stiU remains a descendant of your house? I pause for an 
answer; without it, I speak not one word more.’ 

M could,’ said Sir Duncan, his voice struggling between the 
emotions of doubt, hatred, and anxiety — ‘I could — but that I 
know thy race are like the Great Enemy, liars and murderers 
from the beginning — but could it be true thou tellest me, I 
could almost forgive thee the injuries thou bast done me.’ 

• Hear it ! ’ said Ranald ; ‘he hath wagered deeply, for a Son 
of Diarmid. And you, gentle Thane — the report of the camp 
says that you would purchase with life and lands the tidings 
that imnot Lyle was no daughter of proscription, but of a race 
noble in your estimation as your own. Web, it is for no love 
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I tell yon. Tlie time has been that I would have c.vchangcd 
this secret against liberty ; I am now bartering it for what is 
dearer tlmn liberty or life, Annot Lyle is the youngest, the 
sole surviving child of the Knight of Ardenvohr, who alone was 
saved when all in his lialls besides was given to blood and 
ashes.’ 

‘ Can this man speak truth ? ’ .said Annot Lyle, scarce know- 
ing what .she ’said j ‘or is this some strange delusion ? ’ 

‘Maiden,’ replied Ranald, ‘hadst thou d^'elt longer with us, 
thou wouldst have better learnt to know how to distinguish the 
accents of truth. To that Saxon lord and to the Knight of 
^denvohi I mil 3ueld such proofs of what I have spoken that 
incredulity^ shall stand convinced. ]\feantiine, withdraw ; I 
loved_ thine infancy, I hate not thy 3'outh ; no eye hates the 
rose in its blossom, though it groweth upon a thorn, and for 
thee onl3’’ do I something regret what is soon to follow. But 
he that would avenge him of his foe must not reck though the 
guiltless he engaged in the ruin.’ 

‘He advises weU, Ainot,’ said Lord IMenteith; ‘in God’s 
name retire 1 If — if there he aught in this, your meeting mth 
Sir Duncan must he more prepared for both 3’’our sakes.’ 

‘ I will not part from m3^ father, if I have found one ! ’ said 
Annot — ‘I will not iiart from him under circumstances so 
terrible.’ 

‘And a father you .shall ever find in me,’ murmured Sir 
Duncan. 

‘ Then,’ said Menteith, ‘ I will have MacEagh removed into 
an adjacent apartment, and will collect the evidence of his tale 
myself. Sir Dugald Dalgett3^ will give me his attendance and 
assistance.’ 

With pleasure, my lord,’ answered Sir Dugald. ‘I will be 
your confessor or assessor, either or both. No one can be so 
fit, for I had heard the whole stor}’’ a month ago at Inverary 
C^tle; but on.slaughts like that of Ardenvohr confuse each 
other in my memory, which is besides occupied with matters of 
more importance.’ 

frank declaration, which was made as 
they left the apartment with the wounded man, Lord Menteith 
oaited upon Dalgetty a look of extreme anger and disdain, to 
wnicn the self-conceit of the worthy commander rendered liim 
totally msemible. 



CHAPTER XXII 


I am as free as nature first made man, 

Ere the hase laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

Conquest of Granada, ' \ 

F 1 ' ^HE Earl of Menteitli, as lie had undertaken, so he pro- 
I ' ceeded to investigate more closely the story told by 
JL Eanald of the Mist, which was corroborated by the 
examination of his two followers, who had assisted in the capac- 
ity of guides. These declarations he carefully compared with 
such circumstances concerning the destruction of his castle and 
family as Sir Duncan Campbell was able to supply ; and it may 
he supposed he had forgotten nothing relating to an event of 
such terrific importance. It was of the last consequence to prove 
that this was no invention of the outlaw’s, for the purpose of 
passing an impostor as the child and heiress of Ardenvohr. 

Perhaps Menteith, so much interested in believing the tale, 
was not altogether the fittest person to be entrusted with the 
investigation of its truth 3 hut the examinations of the Children 
of the ,Mist were simple, accurate, and in aU respects consistent 
■nith each other., A personal mark was referred to, which was 
known to have been home by the infant child of Sir Duncan, 
and which appeared upon the left shoulder of Annot Lyle. It 
was also well remembered that, when the miserable relics of the 
other children had been collected, those of the infant had no- 
where been found. Other circumstances of evideuce, which, it 
is uimecessary to quote brought the fullest conviction not onty 
to, Menteith but to the unprejudiced mind of Montrose, .that 
in Annot Lyle, an humble dependant, distinguished only by 
beauty and talent, they., were in future to respect the heiress of 
Ardenvohr. , : 

While. Menteith hastened to communicate the result, of these 
inquiries to the .persons most interested, the outlaw demanded 
to speak withkis grandchild, whom he usually called , his son. 
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‘ He Tvould be found,’ he said, ‘ in the outer apartment in which 
he himseEhad been originally deposited,’ 

Accordingly, the young savage, after a close search, was found 
lurking in a comer, coiled up among some rotten straw, and 
brought to liis grandsire. 

^ ‘ Kenneth,’ said the old outlaw, ‘ hear the last words of the 
sire of thy father. A Saxon soldier and Allan of the Red Hand 
left this camp within these few hours, to travel to the countr}’’ 
of Caherfae. Pursue them as the bloodlioiind pursues the hurt 
deer, swim the lake, climb the mountain, thread the forest, 
tarry not until you join them’; and then the countenance of 
the lad darkened as his grandfather spoke, and he laid his 
hand upon a knife which stuck in the thong of leather that 
confined his scanty plaid, ‘ No 1 ’ said the old man ; . ‘ it is not 
by thy hand he must fall. They will ask the news from the 
camp : say to them that Annot Lyle of the Harp is discovered 
to be the daughter of Duncan of iVrdenvolir ; that the Thane 
of Menteith is to wed her before the priest ; and that you ate 
sent to bid guests to the bridal. Tarry hot their answer, biit 
vanish like the lightning when the black cloud swallows it. 
And now depart, beloved son of my best beloved I I shall never 
more see thy face, nor hear the light sound of thy footstep — 
yet tarry an instant and hear my last charge. Remember the 
late of our race, and quit not the ancient manners of the 
CMdren of the Mist. We are now a straggling handful, driven 
fi:om every vale by the .sword of every clan, who rule . iii the 
possessions where their forefathers hewed the wood and drew , 
the water for ouns. But in the thicket of the wildernesLknd 
m the mist of the mountain, . Kenneth, sou of Eracht, keep thou 
unsoiled the freedom which I leave thee as a birthright. Barter . 
ft neither for the rich garment, nor for the stone roof, nor 
for the covered hoard, nor for the couch of down ; on the rock 
or m the valley, in abundance or in famine, in the leafy 
summer and in the days of the iron winter. Son of the Mist, 
be free as thy forefathers. Own no lord, receive no law, take 
no hire; give no stipend, build no hut, inclose no pasture, sow 
M grain : let the deer of the mountain be thy flocks and herds ; 

ftil thee, prey upon the goods of our oppressors — ; 

01 the Saxons, and of such Gael as are Saxons in their souls, 
valumg herds and flocks more than honour and freedom. ' ' Well 
tor us that they do so; it affords the broader scope for our 
revenge. Remember those who have done kindness, to our 
race, and pay their services with thy blood should the hour 
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require it. If a Maclaii shall come to thee wtli the head of the 
king’s son in his hand, shelter him, though the avenging anny of 
the father ^ve^e behind him ; for in Glencoe and Ardnaraurchan 
we have dwelt in peace in the ycai-s that have gone h)’-. The Sons 
of Diarmid, the race of Rarnlinvarach, the riders of Menteitb, 
my curse on thy head, Child of the Mist, if thou spare one of 
those names when the time shall ofler for cutting them off! 
And it will come anon, for their ovm swords shall devour each 
other, and those who are scattered shall fly to the Mist, and 
perish bj* its Children. Once more begone ; shake the dust from 
thy feet against the habitations of men, whether handed together 
for peace or for Avar. Farewell, beloved ! and mayst thou die 
like thy forefathers, ere infirmity, disease, or age shall break 
thj' .spirit. Begone! begone! Live free, rerpiite kindness, 
aA'enge the injuries of thy race ! ’ 

The 3’’oung savage stooped and kissed the brow of liis dying 
parent; but, accustomed from infancy to suppress every ex- 
terior sign of emotion, he parted without tear or adieu, and Avas 
soon far beyond the limits of Montrose’s camp. 

Sir Dugald Dalgett}^, Avho was present during the latter 
part of this scene, Avas vety little edified by the conduct of 
MacEagh upon the occasion. ‘I cannot thhik, my friend 
Ranald,’ said he, ‘that jmu are in the best possible road fora 
dying man. Stems, onslaughts, massacres, the burning of 
suburbs, are indeed a soldier’s daily work, and are justified by 
the necessity of the case, seeing that they are done in the 
course of duty ; for burning of suburbs, in particular, it may 
be said that they are traitors and cut-throats to all fortified 
towns. Hence it is plain that a soldier’s is a profession pecul- 
iarly favoured by Heaven, seeing that we may hope for salva- 
tion although we daily commit actions of so great violence. 
But.then, Ranald, in all services of Europe it is the custom of 
the djdng soldier not to vaunt him of such doings, or to recom- 
mend. them to his fellows ; but, on the contrary,, to express 
contrition for the same, and to repeat, or have repeated to him, 
some comfortable prayer, Avhich, if you please, I Avill intercede 
with his Excellency’s chaplain to imefer on your account. It 
is pthenvise no point of my duty to put you in mind of those 
things; only iVmay be for the ease of your conscience to 
depart more like a Christian and less like a Turk than you 
seem to be in a fair way of doing.’ 

The only answer of the dying man— for as such Ranald 
MacEagh might now be considered — Avas a request to be raised 
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to such, a position that he might ohhain a view from the window 
of the castle. The deep ft’o.st mist, which Jiad long settled 
upon the top of the mountains, was now rolling down each 
rugged glen and gully, wliere the craggy ridges showed their 
black and iiTcgular outline, like desert islands rising above tlie 
ocean of vapour. ‘ Spirit of the Mist ! ’ said Ranald MacEagh, 
‘ called by our race our father and our preserver, receive into 
thy tabernacle of clouds, when this pang is over, him whom in 
life thou hast so often sheltered.’ So sa}nng, he sunk l)ack into 
the arms of those who upheld him, spoke no further word, but 
turned his face to the wall for a short space. 

‘I believe,’ said Dalgetty, ‘ui)'’ friend Ihinald will be found 
in his heart to be little iDetter than a heathen.' And he renewed 
his proposal to procure him the assistance of Dr. Wi.sheart, 
Montrose’s military chaplain ; ‘a man,’ said Sir Dugald, ‘very 
clever in his exercise, and who will do execution on j'^our .sins in 
less time than I could smoke a pipe of tobacco.’ 

‘ Saxon,’ said the dying man, ‘ speak to me no more of thy 
IDi’iest ; I' die contented. Hadst thou ever an enemy against 
whom weapons were of no avail, whom the ball missed, and 
against whom the arrow shivered, and wdiose bare skin was as 
impenetrable to sword and dirk as thy steel gannent ? Heardst 
thou ever of such a foe ? ’ , , 

‘Very frequently, when I served in Geimany,’ replied Sir 
Dugald. _ ‘ There was such a fellow at Ingolstadt ; he was i)roof 
both against lead and steel. The soldiers killed him with the 
butts of their muskets.’ 

.^P^^^ihle foe,’ said Ranald, without regarding the 
Major’s interruption, ‘who has the blood dearest tome upon 
ms hands — to this man I have now bequeathed agony of mind, 
jealousy, despair, and sudden death, or a life more miserable 
•gan death itself. Such shall be the lot of Allan of the Red 
Hand when he learns that Annot weds Menteith ; and I ask no 
more than the certainty that it is so to sweeten my ovm bloody 
end by his hand.’ 

If that be the case,’ .said the Major, ‘there ’s no more to. be 
said • but I shall take care as few people see you as possible, 
think your mode of departure can be at all credit- 
able or exemplary to a Chri.stian army.’ So, saying, he left the 
and the Son of the Mist soon after breathed his last. 

Menteitb, in the meamvliile, leaving the new-found relations 
to their mutual feelings of mingled emotion, was eagerly dis- 
cussing with Montrose the consequences of this discovery. ‘ I 
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should now see/ said the Marquis, ‘ even had I not before ob- 
served it, that your interest in this' discovery, my dear Menteith, 
has no small reference to your o-wn hap^Diness. You love this 
new-found lady, your affection is returned. In point of birth, 
no exceptions can be made ; in every other respect 'her advan- 
tages are equal to those which 3 ’'Ou yourself possess. Thinlc, 
however, a moment. Sir Dimcan is a fanatic — Presbyterian, at 
least — in arras against the King; he is only Mth us in the 
quality of a prisoner, and we are, I fear, but at the commence- 
ment of a long civil war. Is this a time, thinlc you, Menteith, 
for you to make proposals for his heiress ? Or what chance is 
there that he 'will now listen to it ’ 

Passion, an ingenious as weU as an eloquent advocate, sup- 
plied the young nobleman with a thousand answers to these.. 
objections. He reminded Montrose that the Knight of Ardeh- 
vohr was neither a bigot in politics nor religion. He urged his 
own known and proved zeal for the royal cause, and hinted that 
its influence might be extended and strengthened by his wed- 
ding the heiress of Ardenvohr. He pleaded the dangerous state 
of Sir Duncan’s wound, the risk which must be run by suffer- 
ing the jmung lady to be carried into the country of the Camp- 
bells, where, in case of her father’s death or continued indisposi- 
tion, she must necessarily be placed under the guardianship of 
Argyle, an event fatal to his (Menteith’s) hopes, unless he could 
stoop to purchase his favour by abandoning the King’s party. 

Montrose allowed the force of these arguments, and owned, 
although the matter was attended with difficulty, yet it seemed 
consistent with the King’s service that it should be concluded 
as speedily as possible. 

‘1 could wish,’ said he, ‘that it were all settled in one w^y 
or another, and that this fair Briseis were removed from our 
camp before the return of our Highland Achilles, Allan M‘Aulay. 

I fear some fatal feud in that quarter, Menteith ; and I believe 
it would be best that Sir Duncan be dismissed on his parole, 
and .that j'-ou accompany him and his daughter as his escort. 
The journey can be made chiefly by water, so will noj greatly 
incommode his wound; and "your own, my friend, wfll be an 
honourable excuse for the absence of some time from my : 
camp.’ , ' 

‘Never!’ said Menteith. ‘Were I to forfeit the very hope 
that has so lately da-wned upon me, never will I leave your 
Excellency's camp while the royal standard is displayed. I 
should deserve that this trifling scratch should gangi-ene and 
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consume my s^vord-aim, were I capaljle of jiolding it as an excuse 

for absence at this crisis of the King s afiairs. 

‘ On this, then, you are determined ? ’ said niontrose. 

‘ As fixed as Ben Kevis,’ said the young nobleman.^ . 
‘You must, then,’ said Montrose, Dose no time m. seeking 
an explanation irith the Knight of Ardeiivohr If this prote 
favourable, I will talk myself with the elder M Aula}'", an 
will deidse means to employ liis brother at a distance FOia tne 
army until he shall be reconciled to his present disappoin m • 
lYould to God some vision would' descend upon pagination 
fair enough to obliterate all traces of Annot lj 5 de . -Ih^t per i p-^ 
you think impossible, jMenteith 1 W ell, each te his service , 
you to that of Cupid, and I to that of Mars. , 

They parted, and in pursuance of the scheme^ arrang j 
Menteith, early on the ensuing morning, sought a private inter- 
view vrith the wounded Kmght of Ardenvohr, and comm unica 
to him his suit for the hand of his daughter. Of their mu u 
attachment Sir Duncan was aware, but he was not pTepaTea 
so early a declaration on the part of Menteith. He sam, ut o ? 
that he had already, iierhaps, indulged too much in feelmgs 
personal happiness, at a time when his clan had sustainea s 
great a loss and humiliation, and that he was unwitu ng» 
therefore, farther to consider the advancement of ins o 
house at a period so calamitous. On the more urgent sui 
of the noble lover, he requested a few hours to delibera 
and consult with his daughter upon a question so nig y 

important. _ , r Wo 

The result of this interview and deliberation was , 

to Menteith. Sir Duncan Campbell became fully sensible t_ a 
the happiness of his new-found daughter depended i^on a 
with her lover ; and unless such were now formed, he^w a 
Argyle would throw a thousand obstacles in the way ot a ma 
in everj^ respect acceptable to himself. Menteith’s private cnar- 
acter was so excellent, and such was the rank, and considera- 
tion due to his fortune and family, that they outbalance^ m 
Sir Duncan’s opinion, the difference in their political opinions. 
Kor coifld he have resolved, perhaps, had his own opunon o 
the match been less favourable, to decline an opportunity m 
dulging the new-found child of his hopes. _ There was, besides, 
a feehng of pride which dictated his determination. To produce 
the heiress of Ardenvohr to the world as one who had been 
educated a poor dependant and musician in the family of Dam- 
linvarach had sometliing in it that was humiliating. To mtro- 
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duce lier as tlie betrothed bride, or wedded wife, of the Earl 
of Menteitb, upon an attacbmetit formed during her obscurity, 
was a warrant to the world that she had at all times been 
worthy of the rank to which she was elevated. 

It was under the influence of these considerations that Sir 
Duncan Campbell announced to the lovers his consent that 
they should be married in the chapel of the castle by Montrose’s 
chaplain, and as privately as possible. But when Montrose 
should break up from Inverlochy, for which orders were expected 
in the course of a very few da3'’s, it was agreed that the young 
Countess should depart with her father to his castle, and remain 
there until the circumstances of the nation permitted Menteith 
to retire with- honour from his present military employment. 
His resolution being once taken, Sir Duncan Campbell would 
not permit the maidenly scruples of his daughter to delay its 
execution ; and it was therefore resolved that the bridal should 
take place the next evening, being the second after the battle. , . 



CHAPTER XXIII 


My maid, my lilue-eyed maid, lie bore a^Yay, 
Due to tlie toils of many a bloody day. 

Iliad. 


I T was necessary, for many reasons, that Angus M‘Aulay, so 
long tlie Idnd protector of Annot Lyle, should he made^ ac- 
quainted with the change in' the fortunes of his protegees; 

and Montrose, as he had undertaken, communicated to him these 
remarkable events. With the careless and cheerful indifference 
of his character, he expressed much more joy than wonder at 
Aimot’s good fortune ; had no doubt whatever she would merit 
it, and, as she had always been bred in loyal principles, would 
convey the whole estate of her grim fanatical father to some 
honest fellow who loved the King. ‘ I should have no objection 
that my brother Allan should try his chance,’ added he, ‘ not- 
withstanding that Sir Duncan Campbell was the only man who 
ever charged Damlinvarach with inhospitalit}'^. Annot Lyle 
could always charm Allan out of the suUens, and who loiows 
whether matrimony might not make him more a man of this 
world 1 ’ 


Montrose hastened to interrupt the progress of his castle- 
building by informing him that the lady was aheady wooed 
and won, and, with her father’s approbation, was almost imme- 
di^ely to be wedded to his kinsman, the Earl of Menteith ; 
and that in testimony of the high respect due to M'Aulay, so 
long the lady’s protector, he was now to request his presence 
at the ceremony. 

. _M‘Aulay looked very grave at this intimation, and drew up 
his person •with the air of one who thought that he had been 
neglected. ‘ He conceived,’ he said, ‘ that his uniform land treat- 
ment of the young lady, while so many years under his roof, 
required something more upon such an occasion than a bare com- 
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!Meuteitli- well, no man could wsli liiin better j but lie must say 
lie tbouglit lie bad been hasty in this matter. Allan’s senti- 
ments towards the young lady liad been pretty well undei-stood, 
and he, for one, could not sec why the superior pretensions 
which he had upon her gratitude should have been, set aside, 
■without at least undergoing some previous discussion.’ 

Montrose, seeing too well where all this pointed, entreated 
]\I‘Aulay to be reasonable, and to consider what probability - 
there was that the Ivnight of Ardenvohr could be brought to 
confer the hand of his sole heiress upon Allan, whose undeni-^ 
able excellent qualities were mingled with others by wliicli they- 
were overclouded in a manner that made aU tremble who ap- 
proached him. 

‘My lord,’ said Angus M'Aulay, ‘my brother Allan has, as 
God made us all, faults as well as merits ; but he is the best 
and bravest man of your army, be the other who he ma}^ and 
therefore ill deseiwecl that his happiness should have been so 
little consulted by your Excellenc)’’, by his oryn near kins- 
man, and by a young person who owes all to him and to his 
famHy.’ 

hlontrose in vain endeavoured to place the subject in a 
different ^^ew ; this was the point in which Angus ^vas deter- 
mined to regard it, and he was a man of that calibre of under- 
standing who is incapable of being convinced when he has once 
adopted a prejudice. Montoose now assumed a higher tone, 
and called upon Angus to take care how he nourished any 
sentiments which might be prejudicial to Ins Majesty’s service. 
He pointed out to mm that he was peculiarly desirous that 
Allan’s efforts should not be interrupted hi the course of his 
present mission; ‘a mission,’ he said, ‘highly honourable for 
himself and lilvely'to prove most advantageous to the King’s 
cause. He expected his brother would hold no communication 
with him upon other subjects, nor stir up any cause of dis- 
sension, which might divert his mind from a matter of such 
importance.’ 

Angus answered somewhat sulkily that ‘he was no make- 
bate or stirrer up of quarrels ; he would rather be a peace- 
maker. His brother Imew as well as most men how to resent 
^ O'vm quarrels ; as for Allan’s mode of recemng information, 
it -has generally believed he had other sources than those of 
drdinair}’^^ couriers. He should not be surprised if they saw him 
sooner' than they expected.’ : , 

' A proihise' that he would -not interfere was the farthest to 
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which Montrose could bring this man, thoroughly good-tenij)ered 
as he was on all occasions save when his pride, interest, or prej- 
udices were interfered with. And at this point the Marquis 
was fain to leave the matter for the present. 

A more willing guest at the bridal ceremony, certainly a 
more willing attendant at the marriage feast, was to be expected 
in Sir Dugald Dalgetty, whom Montrose resolved to invite, as 
having been a confidant to the circumstances which preceded 
it. But even Sir Dugald hesitated, looked pn the elbows of 
his doublet and the knees of his leather breeches, and mumbled 
out a sort of reluctant acquiescence in the invitation, provid- 
ing he should find it possible, after consulting with the. noble 
bridegroom. ' , ^ 

_ Montrose was, somewhat surprised; but scorning to testify 
displeasure, he left Sir Dugald to pursue his omi. course. This 
carried him instantly to the chamber of the bridegroom^ who, 
amidst the scanty wardrobe which his camp-equipage afforded, 
was seeldng for such articles as might appear to the best advan- 
tage upon the approaching occasion. Sir Dugald entered and 
paid his compliments, with a very grave face, upon his approach- 
ing happiness, which, he said, ‘he was very sorry he was pre- 
vented from witnessing.’ , ■ 

‘ In plain truth,’ said he, ‘I should but disgrace the ceremony, 
seeing that I lack a bridal garment. Rents and open seams 
and tatters at elbows in the apparel of the assistants , might, 
presage a similar solution of continuity in ^''our matrimonial 
happiness ; and to say truth, my lord, ypu yourself must 
partly have the blame of this disappointment, in respect you 
sent me upon a fool’s errand to get a buff-coat out of the booty 
taken by the Camerons, whereas you , might as well have,, sent 
fetch a. pound of fresh butter out of a’ black dog’s throat, 
I had no answer, my lord, but brandished .'dirks and broad? 
swords, and a sort of growling and jabbering in what they .call 
their language. For my part, I believe .these' Highlanders, 
to be no better than absolute pagans, and have been much 
s^ndalised by the manner in. which my acquaintance, Ranald 
MacEagh, was. pleased to beat his final march a little while 
since. . , ' 

In Menteith’s state of mind, disposed to be pleased with 
everything aiM everybody, the grave complaint of Sir Dugald 
lurmsned additional amusement. : He requested his acceptance 
?T ? handsome buff-dress which was lying on the floor, 
i had intended it,’ he said, ‘ for my own bridal-garment, as 
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being tbe least fonnidable of my warlike equipments, and I 
have here no peaceful dress.’ 

Sir Dugald made the necessary apologies — would not by 
any means deprive, and so forth — until it happil)'^ occurred to. 
him that it was much more according to military rule that the 
Earl should be married in his back- and breast-pieces, which 
dress he had seen the bridegroom wear at the imion of Frince 
Leo of Wittelsbach with the j'oungest daughter of old .George 
Frederick of Saxony, under the auspices of the gallant 
Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the Nortlq and so forth. ' .The 
good-natured young Earl laughed and acquiesced ; and thus 
having secured at least one merry face at his bridal, he put on 
a light and ornamented cuirass, concealed partly by a velvet, 
coat, and parti)' by a broad blue silk scarf, which he wore over 
his shoulder, agreeably to his ranlc and the fashion of the 
times. ; 

Evei^dhiiig was now arranged; and it had been settled 
that, according to the custom of the countr)'’, the bride and 
bridegroom should not again meet until they were before, the. 
altar. The hour had aheady struck that summoned the bride- 
groom thither, and he only waited in a small ante-room adjacent' 
to the chapel for the i\'Iarquis, who condescended to act as 
bride.sman upon the occasion. Business relating to the army 
having suddenly required the Marquis’s instant attention,- 
Menteith waited his return, it may be supposed, in some im- 
patience ; and when he heard the door of the apartment open, 
he said, laughing, ‘ You are late upon parade.’ 

‘You will find I am too early,’ said Allan M‘Aulay, who 
burst into the apartment. ‘Draw, Menteith, and defend your- 
self like a man, or die like a dog ! ’ 

‘ You are mad, Allan ! ’ answered Menteith, astonished alike ; 
at his, sudden appearance and at the unutterable. fury of his- 
demeanour. His cheeks were livid, his eyes started fi-om 
their sockets, his lips were covered with foam, and his . gestures 
were those of a demoniac. . . 

‘ You lie, traitor ! ’ was his fi:antic reply — ‘ you lie in that, : 
as you lie in all you have said to me. Your life is a lie ! ’ 

‘Did I not speak my thoughts when I called you mad,’ said 
Menteith, indignantly, ‘your oAvn-hfe were a brief one. : In' 
what do you charge me with deceiving you?’ 

‘You told , me,’ .answered M'Aulay, ‘that you would not 
marry Annot Lyle ! False traitor ! she now waits you at the .■ 
altar.’ , . , ‘ 

TOL. T 23 
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‘ It is you who speak false/ retorted Menteith. ‘ I told you 
the obscurity of her birth was the only bar to bur union, 
that is now removed 3 and whom do you think yourself, that I 
should yield up my pretensions in your favour V 

‘Draw, then,’ said M'Aulay; ‘we understand each other.’ 

‘ Not now,’ said Menteith, ‘ and not here. Allan, you know 
me well; wait till to-morrow, and you shall have fighting 
enough.’ 

‘This hour, this instant, or never,’ answered M‘Aulay;. 
‘Your triumph shall not go farther than the hour which is 
stricken. Menteith, I entreat you by our relationship, by our 
joint conflicts and labours, draw your sword and defend ybur 
life r As he spoke, he seized the Earl’s hand and wrung it 
with such fi^antic earnestness that his grasp forced the blood 
to start under the nails. Menteith threw him off with violence, 
exclaiming, ‘ Begone, madman ! ’ 

‘ Then, be the vision accomplished ! ’ said Allan ; and, drawing 
his dirli, struck with his whole gigantic force at the Earl’s 
bosom. The temper of the corslet threw the point of the weapon 
upwards, but a deep wound- took place between the neck 
and shoulder 3 and the force of the blow prostrated the bride- 
groom on the floor. Montrose entered at one side of the ante- 
room, The bridal company, alarmed at the noise, were in equal 
apprehension and surprise; hut ere Montrose could almost 
see what had happened, Allan M‘Aula)’’ had rushed past him 
and descended the castle stairs like lightning. ‘ Guards, shut 
the gate ! ’ exclaimed Montrose. ‘ Seize bin ; kill him if he 
re^sts ! He shall die, if he were my brother ! ’ ' 

But All^ prostrated, -with a second blow of his dagger, a 
sentinel who was upon duty, traversed the camp like a 
- “ountain-deer, though pursued by all who caught the alarm, 
tmew himself into the river, and, swimming to the opposite 
side, was soon lost among the woods. In the course of the 
^me^ evening his brother Angus and his followers left Mon- 
trose s camp, and, taking the road homeward, never again 
rejoined hrm . 

Of j^an himself it is said that, in a wonderfully short space 
^ r committed, he burst into a room in the 

^astle of Inverary, where Argjde was sitting in council, and 
flung on the table his bloody dirk. 

Is it tlie blood of James Graham said Argyle, a ghastly 
expression of hope mixing with the teiTor which the sudden 
appantion naturally excited. 
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‘ It is the blood of his million,’ aiisivexed M'Aiilay ; ‘ it is 
the blood wliich I was predestined to shed, though 1 would 
rather have spilt my own.’ 

Having thus spoken, he turned and left the castle, and from 
that moment nothing certain is known of his fate. As the boy 
Kenneth, with three of the Children of the Mist, were seen soon 
afterwards to cross Loch Fine, it is supposed they dogged his 
course, and that he perished b}’^ their hand in some obscure 
wilderness. Another opinion maintains that Allan M‘Aulay 
Avent abroad and died a monk of the Carthusian order. But 
nothing beyond bare presumption could ever be brought in 
support of either opinion. 

His vengeance rvas much less complete than he probably 
fancied; for Mentoith, though so severely wounded as to re- 
main long in a dangerous state, was, by having adopted Major 
Dalgetty’s fortunate recommendation of a cuirass as a bridal- 
garment, happily secured from the ivorst consequences of the 
blow. But his services were lost to Montrose; and it Avas 
thought best that he should be conveyed with his intended 
countess, now truly a mourning bride, and should accompany 
his wounded father-in-law to the castle of Sir Duncan at jMden- 
vohr. Dalgettj’’ followed them to the water’s edge, reminding 
Mentoith of the necessity of erecting a sconce on Drumsnab to 
cover his lady's newly-acquired inheritance. 

They performed their voyage in safety, and Mentoith was 
in a few weeks so AveU in health as to be united to Annot in 
the castle of her father. 

The Highlanders were somewhat puzzled to reconcile Men- 
toith’s recovery Avith the visions of the second sight, and the 
more experienced seers were displeased with him for not having 
died. But others thought the credit of the Ausion sufficiently 
fulfilled by the wound inflicted by the hand, and Avith the 
weapon, foretold; and all were of opinion that the incident 
of the ring with the death’s head related to the death of the 
bride’s father, who did not surAuve her marriage many months. 
The incredulous held that all this was idle dreaming, and that 
Allan’s supposed vision was but a consequence of the private 
suggestions of his OAvn passion, which, haAung long seen -in 
Mentoith a rival more beloved than himself, struggled with his 
better nature, and impressed upon him, as it were involuntarily, 
the idea of killing his competitor. 

Mentoith did not recover sufficiently to join Montrose during 
his brief and glorious career; and when that hergic general 
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disbanded liis amiy and retired from Scotland, Menteitli re- 
solved to adopt the life of privacy, rvliicli be led till the Restora- 
tion. After that baj^py event, be occupied a situation in the 
land befitting bis ranb, lived long, bax)i)y alike in pubfrc regard 
and in domestic affection, and died at a good old age. 

Qm (Jramath inrsoncG have been so limited that, excepting 
Montrose, whose ej^loits and fate are the theme of history, we 
have only to mention Sir Dugald Dalgetty. This gentleman 
continued, -with the most rigorous punctuality, to discharge liis 
duty and to receive his paj^ until be was made jirisoner, . among 
others, upon the field of Hiilipbaugh. He was condemned to 
share the fate of his fellow-officers mpon that occasion, who 
were doomed to death rather by denunciations from the pulpit 
than the sentence either of civil or military tribunal; their 
blood being considered as a sort of sin-offering to take away the 
guilt of the land, and the fate imposed upon the Canaanites, 
under a special dispensation, being impiously and cruelly applied 
to them. 

Several Lowland officers in the service of the Covenanters 
interceded for Lalgetty on this occasion, representing him as a 
person whose skill would be useful in their army, and who 
would be readily induced to change his service. But on this 
point they found Sir Dugald unexpectedly obstinate. ; He had 
engaged with the King for a certain term, and, till that was 
expired, his principles would_ not permit any shadow of chang- 
ing. The Covenanters, again, understood no such nice dis- 
tinction, and he was in the utmost danger of falling a martyr, 
not to^ this or that political principle, but merely to his ' own 
strict -ideas, of a militar3>- enlistment. Fortunately, his friends 
discovered by computation that there remained but a fortnight 
to elapse of the engagement he had formed, and to which, 
though certain it was never to be renewed, no power on earth 
could make him false. With some difficulty they procured a 
repiieve for this short space, after which the}’" found him- per- 
fectly willing to come under any engagements they chose to 
dictate. He .entered the service of the Estates , accordingly, and 
^vrought himself forward to be Major in Gilbert Ker’s corps, 
commoidy called the KiiL’s CvTi Regiment of Horse, : , Of his 
itudher historj’' we know nothing, until we find him in possession 
of ms paternal estate of Drumthwacket, which he acquired, not 
b}’' the sword, hut by a j)acifie intermarriage vith Hannah 
1 matron somewhat stricken in years, the widow of 
the Aberdeenshire Covenanter. • ^ . 
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Sir Dugaltl is supposed to have survived tlie Revolution, us 
traditions of no verj' distant date rejn-csent Iiini as cruising 
aljoiit in tliat country, verj^ old, ver}* deaf, and very full of 
interminable stories about the immortal Gustavus Adolplius, 
tbe Lion of tbe North, and the Bulwark of the Protestant 
Faith. 


Reader ! Tiie Tali-:s of my Landlord are now finally closed,^ 
and it was m3* puriiose to have addressed thee in the vein of 
Jedediah Cleishbotham ; but, like Horam the son of Asinar 
and all other imaginar}* stor3"-tellers, Jedediah has melted into 
tliin air. 

J^Ir. Cleishbotham bore the same resemblance to Ariel as he 
at whose voice he rose doth to the sage Prospero ; and 3’’et, so 
fond are we of the fictions of our oini fancy, that I part with 
him, and all his imaginar}* localities, irith idle reluctance. I 
am aware this is a feeling in which tlic reader will little 5}mi- 
pathisc; but he cannot be more sensible than 1 am that 
sufficient varieties have now been exhibited of the Scottish 
character to exhaust one indiridiial’s powers of observation, 
and that to persist would be useless and tedious. I have the 
vanity to sujipose that the popularity of these Novels has 
shown my countiamien and their peculiarities in lights which 
were new to the Southern reader; and that man}^ hitherto 
indifferent upon the subject, have been induced to read Scottish 
histor}’’ from the allusions to it in these works of fiction. 

I retire from the field, conscious that there remains behind 
not only a large harvest, but labourers capable of gathering it 
in. More than one writer has of late di.spla3’'ed talents of this 
description; and if the present Author, himself a phantom, 
may be permitted to distinguish a brother, or perhaps a sister 
shadow, he would mention, in particular, the author of the very 
lively work entitled Marriage. 


^ [The LegenU of Montroso followed The Btidc of Lamviermoor In 
Scott’s . edition of 1829-33. It is printed in this place, along with The 
Jilach Dwarf, for convenience of pnblication, the transposition of order 
having, moreover, the sanction of many years’ observance.] 
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The scarcity of my late friend’s poem may be an excuse for adding the 
spirited conclusion of Glan-AJpin’s Voto. The Clan Gregor has met in .the 
ancient church of Balquidder. The head of Drummond-Ernoch is placed 
on the' altar, covered for a time vfith the banner of the tribe. The Chief 
of the tribe advances to the altar : 


And pausing, on the banner gazed ; 

Then cried in scorn, -with finger raised, 

‘ This was the boon of Scotland’s king ’ ; 

And, with a quick and angry fling, 

Tossing the pageant screen away. 

The dead man’s head before him lay. 

Unmoved he scann’d the visage o’er. 

The clotted locks were dark with gore. 

The, features with convulsion grim. 

The eyes contorted, sunk, and dim. 

But imappall’d, in angry mood, 

■With lowering brow, unmoved he stood. 

Upon the head his bared right hand 
He laid, the other grasp’d ins brand. 

Then kneeling, cried, ‘ To Heaven I swear 
This (Teed of death I own, and share ; 

As truly, fully mine, as though 
Tliis my right hand had dealt the blow. 

Come then, our foemen, one, come all ; 

If to revenge this caitiff’s fall 
One blade is bared, one bow is drawn, 
hline everlasting peace I pawn. 

To claim from them, or claim from him. 

In retribution, limb for limb. 

In sudden fray, or open strife. 

This steel shall render life for life.’ 

He ceased ; and at Ms beckoning nod, 

■ The clansmen to the altar trod ; 

And not a whisper breathed around. 

And nought was heard of mortal sound, 

Save from the clanking arms they bore. 

That rattled on the marble.floor. 

And each, as he approach’d in haste. 

Upon the scalp Ms right hand placed ; 

With livid lip, and gather’d brow. 

Each uttered, in Ms turn, the vow. 

Fierce Malcolm watch’d the passing scene. 
And search’d them through with glances keen. 
Then dash’d a tear-drop from his eye ; 

Unhid it came, he knew not why. 
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Exulting liigh, ho towering otood : 

‘ Kinsmen,’ he cried, ‘ of Alpin's blood, 
And worthy of Clan Alpin’s name. 
Unstain’d by cowardice and shame, 
“E’en do, spair nocht,” in time of ill, 
Shall bo Clan Alpin’s legend still 1 ’ 


No. II 


It has been. disputed whether the Children of the'MIst were actual Mac- 
Gregors, or whether they were hot outlaws named MacDonald, belonging 
to Ardnamurchan. The following act of the Privy Council seems to decide 
the question : — 

‘ EoiNBunon, Ath February, 1689. 

‘ The same day, the Lords of Secret Council being credibiie informed of ye 
cruel and mischeivous proceedingof ye wicked Ciangrigor, so lang coutinueing 
in blood, slaughters, heirships, manifest reifts, and stouths committed upon 
his Hieness’ peaceahie and good subjects, inhabiting ye countries ewest.ye 
brays of ye Highlands, thir money years bygone ; but specially heir after, ye 
cruel murder of umqll Jo. Drummond of Drummoneyryuch,’ his Majesties 
proper tennant, and ane of his fosters of Glenartney, committed upon ye 
hay of last bypast, be certain of ye said clan, be ye council and 

determination of ye haill, avow and to defend ye authors yrof qoever wald 
per sew for revenge of ye same, qu ye said Jo. was occupied in seeking of 
venison to his Hieness, at command of Pat. Lord Drummond, stewart of 
Stratherne, and principal forrester of Glenartney ; the Queen, his Majesties 
dearest spouse, being yn shortlle looked for to arrive in this realm. Llkeas, 
after ye murder committed, ye authors yrof cutted off- ye said umqll Jo.. 
Drummond’s head, and carried the same to the Laird of M’Grigor, who, 
and the haill surname of M'Grlgors; purposely conveined upon the Sunday 
yrafter, at the Kirk of Buchquhidder,; qr they , caused ye said umqll John’s 
head to be puted to ym, and yr avowdng ye sd murder to have been com- 
mitted by yr communion, council,' and determination; laid yr hands upon 
the pow, and in eithnik'and barbarous manner, swear to defend ye authors 
of ye sd murder, in maist proud contempt of our sovrn Lord and his autie, 
and in evil example to others wicked lyramaris to doe ye like, give ys sail 
be suffered to remain unpunished.’. . . ' 

Then follows a commission to the'Earls 6f IIuntly, Argyle,Athole,Mon- 

Drummond, Ja. commendator of TnchefEray, And. Campbel 
of Loehinnel, Duncan Campbel of Ardkinglas, Lauchlane M'Intosh of Dun- 
A M'lrray of Tulllbarden, knt., Geo, Buchanan of that Hk, 

Arlquocher, to search, for and apprehend Alaster 
® (and a number of others nomihatim), * and all others 

Clanp-igor, or ye assistars, culpable of the said odious murther, 
thift,. heirships, and sornings, qreyer they may be ap- 
P enaed. And if they refuse to be taken, or flees to strengths and houses, 
to pursue and assege them with fire and sword; and this commission to 
endure for the space of three years.’ •. ... * 

„„„ system of police in ,1589 ; and such the state of Scotland 

nearly thirty years after the Reformation. 
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While these pages were passing through the press, the Author received a 
ietter from the present Robert Stewart of Ardvoirlich, favouring him with 
the account of the unhappy slaughter of Lord Kilpont, difiEering from, and 
more probable than, that given by Bishop Wishart, whose narrative infers 
either insanity or the blackest ti-eachery on the part of James Stewart of 
Ardvoirlich, the ancestor of the present family of that name. It is hut 
fair to give the entire communication as received from my respected cor- 
respondent, which is more minute than the histories of the period. 

‘ Although I have not the honour of being personally known to you, I hope 
you will excuse the liberty I now take, in addressing you on the subject of a 
transaction more than once alluded to by you, in which an ancestor of mine 
was unhappily concerned. I allude to the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, son of 
the Earl of AirOi and Menteith, in 1644, by .lames Stewart of Ardvoirlich. 
As the cause of this unhappy event, and the quarrel which led to it, have 
never been correctly stated in any history of the period in which it took 
place, I am induced, in consequence of your having, in the second series of 
your admirable Tales on the History of Scotland, adopted Wishart’s version 
of the tz-ansaction, and being aware that your having done so will stamp 
it with an authenticity which it does not merit, and with a view, as far as 
possible, to do justice to the memory of my unfortunate ancestor, to send 
you the account of this affair as it has been handed down in the family. 

‘ James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, who lived in the early part of the 17th 
centuiWj and who was the unlucky cause of the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, as 
before mentioned, was appointed to the command of one of several independ- 
ent companies raised in the Highlands at the commencement of the troubles 
in the reign of Charles I. ; another of these companies was under the com- 
mand of Lord Kilpont, and a strong intimacy, strengthened by a distant re- 
lationship, subsisted between them. When Montrose raised the royal standard, 
Ardvoirlich was one of the first to declare for him, and is said to have been 
a principal means of bringing over Lord Kilpont to the same cause ; and they 
accordingly, along with Sir John Drummond and their respective followers, 
joined Montrose, as recoz'ded by Wishart, at Buchanty. While they served 
-together, so strong was their intimacy that they lived and slept In the same 
tent. 

‘ In the meantime, Montrose had been joined by the Irish under the com- 
mand of Alexander Macdonald ; these, on their march to join Montrose, 
had committed some excesses on lands belonging to Ardvoirlich, which lay 
in the line of their march from the west coast. Of this Ardvoirlich com- 
plained to Montrose, who, probably wishing as much as possible to concili- 
ate his new allies, treated it in rather an evasive manner. Ardvoirlich^ 
-Who was a man of violent passions, having failed to receive such satisfac- 
tion as ho required, challenged Macdonald to single combat. Before they 
met, howevei-, Montrose, on the information and by advice, as it is said, of 
Kilpont, laid them both under arrest. Montrose, seeing the evils of such a 
feud at such a critical time, effected a sort of reconciliation between them, 
and forced them to shake hands in his presence ; When it was said that 
Ardvqlrlich, who was a very powerful man, took such a hold of Slacdonald’s 
hand as to make the blood start from his fingers. Still, it would appear, 
Ardvoirlich was by no means reconciled. 

‘ A few days after the battle of Tippermnir, when Monti-ose with his army 
was encamped at Cpllace, an entertainment was given by him to his officers 
in honour of the , victory he had obtained, and Kilpont and his comrade 
Ardvoirlich were of the party. After returning to their quarters Ardvolr- 
Hch. who seemed still to brood over his quarrel with Macdonald and being 
heated with drink, began to blame Lord Kilpont for the part he had taken 
in preventing his obtaining redress, and reflecting against Montrose for not 
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allowing him v.-hat he considered proper reparation. Kilpont, of conrsc, 
defended the conduct of himself and his relative ilontrose, till their ar^i- 
ment came to high words; and finally, from the state they were both in, 
by an easy transition to blows, when Ardvoirlich. with his dirk, struck Kil- 
pont dead* on the spot. He immediately fled, and under the cover, of a thick 
mist escaped pursuit; leaving his eldest son Henry, who had been mortally 
wounded at Tippermuir, on his deathbed. 

‘ His followers immediately withdrew from ilontrose, and no course re- 
mained for him but to throw himself into the arms of the opposite faction, 
by whom he was well received. His name is frequently mentioned in Leslie's 
campaigns, and on more than one occasion he is mentioned as having 
afforded protection to several of his former friends through his interest 
with Leslie, when the Kings cause became desperate. 

‘ The foregoing account of this unfortunate transaction. 1 am well aware, 
dUfersmateriallyfromtheaccountgiven hyWishart, who alleges that Stewart 
had laid a plot for the assassination of Montrose, and that he murdered Lord 
Kilpont in consequence of his refusal to participate in his design. Now, I 
maybe allowed to remark that, besides M'ishart having always been regarded 
as a partial historian, and very questionable authority on any subject con- 
nected with the motives or conduct of those who differed from him in opinion, 
that even had Stewart formed snch a design, Kilpont, from his name and 
connexions, was likely to he the very last man of whom Stewart would choose 
to make a confidant and accomplice. On the other hand, the above account 
though never, that I am aware, before hinted at, has been a constant tradi- 
tion in the family ; and. from the comparative recent date of the transac- 
tion, and the sources from which the tradition has heen derived, I have no, 
reason to doubt its perfect authenticity. It was most circumstantially de- 
tailed as above, given to my father, ilr. Stewart, now of Ardvoirlich, many 
years ago, hy a man nearly connected with the family, who lived to the age 
of 100, This man was a great-grandson of James Stewart, by a natural 
son .John, of whom many .stories are still current in this country, under his 
appellation of .John dhu Mohr. This John was with his father at the time, 
and of course was a witness of the whole transaction ; he lived till a con- 
siderable time after the Revolution, and it was from him that my father’s 
informant, who was a man before his grandfather, .John dhu Mohr’s death, 
received the information as above stated. 

‘ I have many apologies to offer for trespassing so long on yon r patience ; 
hut I felt a natural desire, if possible, to correct what I conceive to he a 
groundless imputation on the memory of my ancestor, before it shall come 
to he considered as a matter of history. That be was a man of violent pas- 
sions and singular temper, I do not pretend to deny, as many traditions 
still current In this coxmtry amply verify; but that be was capable of 
forming a design to assassinate Montrose, the whole tenor of his former 
conduct and principles contradict. That he was obliged to join the oppo- 
site party, was merely a matter of safety, while Kilpont had so many power- 
ful friends and. connexions able and ready to avenge his death. 

' I have only to add, that you have my full permission to make what nse 
of this communication you please, and either to reject it altogether, dr 
allow it such credit as you think it deserves; and I shall he readv at all 
times to furnish you with any further information on this subject which 
you may require, and which it may he in my power to afford. 

‘ Aedtoieuch, 15fma«U!zrjfl830.’ 

The publication of a statement so particular, and probablv so correct, 
is a debt due to the memory of James Stewart; the victim, itVould seem, 
of bis own violent passions, but perhaps incapable of an act of premedi- 
tated treachery. 

AESoxsToun, Irf Auauzt 1S30. 
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Noth 1. — Me. Jedediah Ceeishbotham’s Intebpolations, p. 2 

We have, in this and other instances, printed in italics some few words 
which the worthy editor, Mr. .lededlah Cleishbotham, seems to have inter- 
polated upon the text of his deceased friend, Mr. Patti eson. We must ob- 
serve, once for all, that such liberties seem only to have been taken by the 
learned gentleman where his own character and conduct are concerned ; 
and surely he .must he the best judge of the style in which his own char- 
acter and conduct should be treated of. 


Note 2. — The Black Dwaep, p. 4 

The Black Dwarf, now almost forgotten, was once held a formidable per- 
sonage by the dalesmen of the Border, where he got the blame of whatever 
mischief befell the sheep or cattle. ‘ He was,’ says Dr. Leyden, who makes 
considerable use of him in the ballad called the ‘ Gout of Keeldar,’ ‘a fairy of 
the most malignant order — the genuine Northern Duergar.’ The best and 
most authentic account of this dangerous and mysterious being occurs in a 
tale communicated to the author by that eminent antiquary, Richard Surtees, 
Esq., of Malnsforth, author of the History of the Bishopric of Durham. 

According to this well-attested legend, two young Northumbrians were 
o\it on a shooting party, and had plunged deep among the mountainous 
moorlands which border on Cumberland. They stopped for refreshment in 
a little secluded dell by the side of a luvulet. There, after they had par- 
taken of such food as they brought with them, one of the party fell asleep ; 
the other, unwilling to disturb his friend’s repose, stole silently out of the 
dell with the purpose of looking around him, when he was astonished to 
find himself close to a being who seemed not to belong to this world, as he 
was the most hideous dwarf that the sun had ever shone on. His head was 
of full human size, forming a frightful contrast with his height, which was 
considerably under four feet. It was thatched with no other covering than 
long matted red hair, like that of the fell of a badger in consistence, and 
in colour a reddish-brown, like the hue of the heather-blossom. His limbs 
seemed of great strength.; nor was he otherwise deformed than from their 
undue proportion in thiclmess to his diminutive height. The terrified sports- 
man stood gazing on this horrible appaintion until, with an angry counte- 
nance. the being demanded bj’ what right he intruded himself on those hills 
and destroyed their harmless inhabitants. The perplexed stranger endeav- 
oured to propitiate the incensed dwarf by offering to surrender his game, 
ns he would to an earthly lord of the manor. The proposal onlv redoubled 
the offence already taken by the dwarf, who alleged that he was* the lord of 
ihose mountains, and the protector of the wild creatures who found a re- 
treat in their solitary recesses ; and that all spoils derived from their death 
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or misery were abhorrent to him. The hunter humbled himself before the 
angry goblin, and by protestations of his ignorance, and of his resolu- 
tion to abstain from such intrusion in future, at last succeeded in pacify- 
ing him. The gnome now became more communicative, and. spoke of him- 
self as belonging to a species of beings something between the angelic race 
and humanity. He added, moreover, which could hardly have been antici- 
pated, that he had hopes of sharing in the redemption of the race of Adam. 
He pressed the sportsman to visit his dwelling, which he said was hard by, 
and plighted his faith for his safe return. But at this moment the shout 
of the sportsman's companion was hoard calling for his friend, and the 
dwarf, as if unwilling that more than one person should be cognisant of 
his presence, disappeared as the young man emerged from the dell to join 
his comrade. 

It was the universal opinion of those most experienced in such matters 
that, if the shooter had accompanied the spirit, he would, notwithstanding 
the dwarf’s fair pretences, have been either torn to pieces or immured for 
years in the recesses of some fairy hili. 

Such is the last and most authentic account of the apparition of the 
Black Dwarf. 

Note 3. — The Reiver op Westbuknplat, p. 40 

This was in reality the designation of one of the last Border robbers, at 
least one of the last Scottish men who pursued that ancient occupation, 
lie is probably placed about forty or fifty years too late by introducing him 
in the beginning of the 18th century. ' He is said to have been condemned 
to death at the last circuit of the Court of .Justiciary which was held in 
the town of Selkirk. When the judge was about to pronounce sentence, 
the prisoner arose, and being a man of great strength broke asunder one 
of the benches, and, seizing on a fragment, was about to fight his way out 
of the court-house. But his companions in misfortune — for several per- 
sons had been convicted along with him — held his hands and implored 
him to permit them to die the death of Christians ; and both he and they, 
agreeable to’ their decorous desire, had full honours of rope and gallows. 

Westburnflat Itself is situated on the small river or brook called . Her- 
mitage, not far from its junction with the Liddel. [See Introduction to 
‘ Johnie Armstrong ’ in Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. I.] 


Note 4. — The Beodzb, p. 45 . 

The Brouze is a fashion not yet out of date at country bridals. The 
best-mounted gallants present gallop as fast as they can from the church 
to the bride’s door, and the first who arrives gets a silk handkerchief or . 
some such token. The name seems to be taken from the dish of brose with 
which he who won the race was anciently regaled. 


Note 5. — Bobderers in Flanders, p. 48 

Walter, first Lord Scott of Buccleuch, carried a legion of Borderers to 
the wars of Flanders to assist the Prince of Orange against the Spaniard. 
Tliey were welcomed to the country where war , was raging, and their ah;, 
sence was felt as a relief in that where peace, from the union of the crowns, 
was become desirable. 

Note 6. — Turner’s Holm, p. G3 

There is a level me.ndow, on the very margin of the two kingdoms, called 
Turner’s Holm, just where the brook called Crissop joins the Liddel. It is 
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tA Imre Up tin.me ns n plnee fmiiientlr ns'Kicntnl for fonr- 

noy(< tlursns: the .niicietn r.order J3tti«’r.. 


Norn T. — Vtr.r.cr.r> LtsTcr,. p, Cl 

A oiniilnr (nlo Ih told ninny n Uonli'r llntol. The blntlo. nftr-r hnr- 

Sne <*arC‘H\ the frt-j'stono. is Ki'inrrnily f;al<l to Imvi- »•> iinrrnwly inlKse<l the 
jn-r;;on of the fu->:ltiro ns to out the points of his trunk-ho?!'. An cxnniple 
Is shown on the upper llnlel of the frnte of the ohl castle nt UniminelKlcr, 
lrnpre.«,s.xl t)y the arm of Vc-ltch of Ityoek {D.iwlck). 


Norn — M.tcnirp.KoN'*; Rant, p. Kp 

t 

(The old hnllnd of ' Mncplierson'o Unnt.' composed nt the time of his 
exeention. Is prSntisl In Herd's .Scotti'/i atiil Jtallad’', vol. 1. p. 01);. 

hut the lines here rpioted nre from Ihirns's yctpIoii, heplnnlnj; — 

• r.rniwoll, ye dutipeoii.^ dark and ttrotip/] 


NViti: 0. — LtrcK-ts-A-nAG, p. 00 

7n confirmation of whnt Is said concernint; the Itorder .Tncohltes of In- 
ferior rank, the reader may consult what is said hy the Heverend Mr. Pat- 
ten coneernlnK the cav.alry of the Karl of Dorwentwntor In 1715. After 
RlvlnK some necouni of Captain Uniiter nnd Captain DouRlns, by each of 
whom a troop was levied, the historian adds : — 

•To this account of these two gentlemen 1 shall add, ns a pleasant .storj-. 
what one chose to remark tipon theta. When he heard that the former 
(Captain Hunter) was pone with his troop hack Into Knphuid. ns was then 
Riven <nit. to take up quarter.s for the whole army, who were to follow and 
fall upon General Carpenter and his sinnll and wearied troops, ho said, 
“ Ijet but Hunter and Douplns. with these men. quarter near Oenoral Car- 
penter, and r faith they’ll not leave them a horse to mount upon.” His 
reason was supposed to he hocptise these Rcntlcmon, with their men, had 
been pretty well versed In liorse'-.stenllnR, or nt lo.ast suspected as such. For 
an old Ilorderer was pleased to say, when he was Informed that n great 
many. If not all, of the loose fellows and suspected horso-stealors wore pone 
Into the Kcbolllon, "It's an 111 wind blows nobody profit: for now," con- 
tinued he. “ I can leave my sfnhle-door unlocked nnd sleep sound a’ nights 
since Luck-!n-n-Bag nnd the rest arc gone to the wars.” ’ — TTfsfor;/ of iho 
Laic ItcheUion, by the Kev. Mr. Patten, 2d Kditlon, London, 1717, p. G3. 


XoTi: 10. — Captain GnncN, p. 94 

This unfortunate mariner was commander of an armed ves-scl engaged 
In the East-lndian trade, called ‘ Tlic 'Worcester.' He was seized at Edln- 
hurgh and tried hoforo the Admiralty Court there for an alleged act of 
piracy committed on a vessel belonging to the Scottish Darien Company, 
called ‘The Rising Sun.’ the crew of which Green was said to have mur- 
dered. and plundered the cargo. He suffored death with two others of his 
crew for this alleged oflcnce, of which he appears to have been innocent 
and certainly was not convicted on credible evidence. [Sec Sfnfc Trials’ 
1705, vol. xlv. — Laing.] ’ 
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Note 11. — Peetexdee’s Descent upon Scotland (1707), p. 97 

The period of the novel corresponds to the spring of 1707, when an in- 
vasion by the Chevalier Saint George, at the head of an army of French 
auxiliaries, was universally expected, and when the greater part of Scot- 
land, dissatisfied with the Union, was well content to have received the 
heir of the House of Stuart with open arms. The alert conduct of Admiral 
Sir George Byng, who followed the French squadron into the Firth of Forth, 
and the coldness and indifference of the French Commodore, Count Four- 
bin, who refused to suffer the Chevalier to disembark, lost an opportunity 
which was the most favourable to the restoration of the Stuart line that 
had occurred since the Revolution. While the French squadron was in the 
Forth the .Tacobite gentlemen of Stirlingshire took arms as Ellieslaw’s party 
are represented to have done ; but, on learning that the flotilla was chased 
off the coast, they dispersed and returned to their homes. Stirling of Keir, 
Edmondstone of Newton, and other gentlemen, were tried for high treason ; 
but, as no proof could be brought of any distinct or- overt act of rebellion, 
or of their having other arms than swords and pistols, then generally worn' 
by all travellers, they were acquitted for want of evidence. 
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Note 1. — Morgensteuk, p. 177 

Tins was a sort of club or mace, used in the earlier part of the 17th cen- 
tury in the defence of breaches and walls. lYhcn the Germans Insulted a 
Scotch regiment then besieged in Trailsund, saying they heard there was a 
ship come from Denmark to' them laden with tobacco pipes, ‘ One of our 
soldiers.’ says Colonel Uobert Munro. * showing them over the work a mor- 
genstern, made of a large stock banded with iron, like the shaft of a hal- 
berd, with a round globe at the end with cross iron pikes, saith, “ Here is 
one of the tobacco pipes, wherewith we will beat out your brains when ye 
Intend to storm us.” ’ 


Note 2. — COLo>'rsATios of Lewis, p. 227 

In the reign of James VI. an attempt of rather an extraordinary kind 
was made to civilise the extreme northern part of the Ilebridean Archi- 
pelago. That monarch granted the property of the Island of Lewis, as if 
it had been an unknown and savage country, to a number of Lowland gentle- 
men, called undertakers, chiefly natives of the shire of Fife, that they might 
colonise and settle there. The enterprise was at first successful ; but the 
natives of the island, MacLeods and MacKenzies, rose on the Lowland ad- 
venturers and put most of them to the sword. 


Note 3. — Literal Prose Translation, p. 229 

The admirers of pure Celtic antiquity, notwithstanding the elegance of 
the above translation, may be desirous to see a literal version from the 
original Gaelic, which we therefore subjoin ; and have only to add that the 
original is deposited with Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham. 


Literal Translation 

The Tiail-blast had drifted away upon the wings of the gale of autumn. 
The sun looked from between the clouds, pale as the wounded hero who 
rears his head feebly on the heath when the roar of battle hath passed 
over him. 

Finele, the Lady of the Castle, came forth to see her maidens pass to 
the herds with their leglins. 

There sat an orphan maiden beneath the old oak-tree of appointment. 
The withered leaves fell around her, and her heart was more withered than 
they. 

The parent of the ice [poetically taken for the frost] still congealed the 
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hail-drops in her hair ; they v?cre like the specks of white ashes on the 
twisted boughs of the blackened and half-consumed oak that blazes in the 

And the maiden said, ‘ Give me comfort, Lady, I am an orphan child.’ 
And the Lady replied, ‘ How can I give that wdilch I have not? I am the 
widow of a slain lord, the mother of a perished child. When I fled in my 
fear from the vengeance of my hnsband’s foe, onr bark was overwhelmed m 
the tide, and my infant perished. This was on St. Bridget’s morn, near the 
strong Linns of Campsie. May ill-luck light upon the day.' And the maiden 
answered, ‘ It was on St. Bridget’s morn, and twelve harvests before this 
time, that the fishermen of Campsie drew in their nets neither grilse nor 
salmon, but an infant half dead, who hath since lived in misery, and must 
die unless she is now aided.’ And the Lady answered, ‘ Blessed be Saint 
Bridget and her morn, for these are the dark eyes and the falcon look of my 
slain lord ; and thine shall be the inheritance of his wddow.’ And she called 
for her waiting attendants, and she bade them clothe that maiden in silk 
and in samite; and the pearls which they wove among her black tresses 
were whiter than the frozen hall-drops. 

Note 4, — Fides et fiddcia sent heiativa, p. 246 

The military men of the times argued upon dependencies of honour, as 
they called them, with all the metaphysical argumentation of civilians or 
school divines. 

The English officer to whom Sir James Turner was prisoner after the 
tout at Uttoxeter demanded his parole of honour not to go beyond the walls 
of Hull without liberty, ‘He brought me this message himself. I told him 
I was ready to do it, provided he removed bis guards from me , . . for 
Udes et fiducia sunt relativa-; and, if he took my word for my fidelity, he 
was obliged to trust it, otherwise it was needless for him to seek it, and in 
vain for me to give it ; and therefore I beseeched him either to give trust 
to my word, which I should not break, or to his own guards, who I sup- 
posed would not deceive him. In this manner I dealt with him, because,! 
knew he was a scholar.’ — Turner’s Memoirs, p. 80. The English officer al- 
lowed the strength of ■ the reasoning ; but that concise reasoner, Crom- 
well, soon put an end to the dilemma : ‘ Sir James Turner must give his 
parole or be laid in irons.’ 

Note 5. — Bakonial Espionage, p. 271 

The precarious state of the feudal nobles introduced a great deal of 
espionage into their castles. Sir Robert Carey mentions his having put on 
the cloak of one of his own wardens to obtain a confession from the mouth 
of Geordie Bourne, his prisoner, whom he caused presently to be hanged In 
return for the frankness of his communication. The fine old Border castle 
of Naworth contains a private stair from the apartment of the Lord Wil- 
liam Howard, by which he could visit the dungeon, as is alleged in chapter 
xiil. to have been practised by the Marquis of Argyle. [See The Monas- 
tery, note ‘ Julian Avenel,'] 

Note 6. — Mieton on the Scotch, p. 285 

Milton’s hook, entitled Tctrachordon, had been ridiculed, it would seem, 
by the divines assembled at Westminster, and others, on account of the hard- 
ness of the title ; and Milton in his sonnet retaliates upon the barbarous 
Scottish names which the Civil War had made familiar to English ears : — 

Why is it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 

Colkillo, or Macdonnel, or Galasp? 

Those mgRed names to onr like mouths grow sleek, 

That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 
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‘ ^Ve mny suppose.’ soys Bishop Newton, ‘ that these were persons of note 
anionsr the Scotch ministers, who were for pressing and enforcing the Cove- 
nant^; whereas Milton only intends to ridicule the barbarism of Scottish 
names in general, and quotes, indiscriminately, that of Gillespie, one of the 
Apostles of the Covenant, and those of Colkitto and M'Donnell (both be- 
longing to one person), one of its bitterest enemies. 

Notl: 7. — Bailub’s Letters, p. 2S0 

We choose to quote our authority for a fact so singular ; — ‘A great many 
burgesses were killed, twenty-five householders in St. Andrews, many were 
bursten in the flight, and died without stroke.’ — See Baillie’s Letters, vol. 
ii. p. 02. — Edinburgh, 1775. In the Bannatyne Club edition, 1841, vol. 11. 
p. 202 (Loinp). 

Note 8. — Bows asd Aeeows, p. 297 

In fact, for the admirers of archery it may be stated, not only that many 
of the Highlanders in Montrose’s army used these antique missiles, but 
even in England the bow and quiver, once the glory of the bold yeomen of 
that land, were occasionally used during the great civil wars. 


Note 9. — Weaiths, p. 307 

A species of apparition, similar to what the Germans call a Double- 
Ganger, was believed in by the Celtic tribes, and is still considered as an 
emblem of misfortune or death. Mr. Kirk (see Rob Roy, p. 407), the min- 
ister of Aberfoil, who will no doubt be able to tell ns more of the 'matter 
should he ever come back from Fairyland, gives us the following ; — 

‘ Some men of that exalted sight, whether by art or nature, have told 
me they have seen at these meetings a double man, or the shape of . some 
man in two places, that is, a superterranean and a subterranean Inhabit- 
ant perfectly resembling one another in all points, whom he, notwithstand- 
ing, could easily distinguish one from another by some secret tokens and 
operations, and so go speak to the man his neighbour and familiar, passing 
by the apparition or resemblance of him. They avouch that every element 
and different state of being have animals resembling those of another ele- 
ment, as there be fishes sometimes at sea resembling monks of late order 
in all their hoods and dresses, so as the Roman invention of good and bad 
daemons and guardian angels particularly assigned is called by them one 
ignorant mistake, springing only from this original. They call this reflex 
man a co-walker, every way like the man, as a twin-brother and compan- 
ion, haunting him as his shadow, as is oft seen and known among men (re- 
sembling the original) both before and after the original is dead, and was 
also often seen of old to enter a house, by which the people knew that the 
person of that likeness was to visit them within a few days. This copy, 
echo, or living picture goes at last to his own herd. It accompanied that 
person so long and frequently for ends best known to itself, whether to 
guard him from the secret assaults of some of its own folks, or only as an 
sportful ape to counterfeit all his actions.’ — Kirk’s Secret Commonwealth. 
p. 3. 

The two following apparitions, resembling the vision of Allan M'Aulay 
in the' text, occur in TheopMlus Insnlanus (Rev. Mr. Fraser’s Treatise on 
the Second Sipht, Relations x. and xxvii.) 

‘ Barbara MaePherson, relict of the deceased Mr. Alexander MacLeod 
late minister of St. Kilda, informed me the natives of that island have a 
particular kind of the second sight, which is always a forerunner of their 
approaching end. Some months befoi-e they sicken, they are haunted with 
von. V — 24 
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an apparition, resembling themselves in all respects as to their person, 
features, or clothing. This image (seemingly animated) walks with them 
in the fields in broad daylight ; and if they are employed in delving, har- 
rowing, seed-sowing, or any other occupation, they are at the same time 
mimicked by this ghostly visitant. My informer added further, that, hav- 
ing visited a sick person of the inhabitants, she had the curiosity to enquire 
of him, if at any time he had seen any resemblance of himself as above 
described ; he answered in the affirmative, and told her that, to make fur- 
ther trial, as he was going out of his house in a morning, he put on straw- 
rope garters instead of those he formerly used, and having gone to the fields, 
his other self appeared in such garters. The conclusion was, the sick man 
died of that ailment, and she no longer questioned the truth of those re- 
markable presages.’ 

‘ Margaret MacLeod, an honest woman advanced in years, informed me 
that, when she was a young woman in the family of-Grishirnish, a dairy- 
maid, who daily used to herd the calves in a park close to the house, ob- 
served, at different times, a woman resembling herself in shape and attire, 
walking solitarily at no great distance from her, and being surprised at the 
apparition, to make -further trial, she put the back part of her upper gar- 
ment foremost, and anon the phantom was dressed in the same manner, 
which made her uneasy, believing it portended some fatal consequence to 
herself. In a short time thereafter she was seized with a fever, which 
brought her to her end, hut before her sickness and on her deathljed, de- 
clared the second sight to severals.’ 


Note 10.'— -Andrew M'Donald, p. 336 

These verses of McDonald’s, given by the Author as a translation of a 
‘ little Gaelic song,’ occur as Air xsvii., with several verbal variations, in 
‘ Love and Loyalty, an opera,’ Included in the posthumous volume entitled, 
The Miscellaneous Works of A. M'Donald, including the Tragedy of Yimonda, 
etc,, Lond. 1791, 8vo. The, author, Andrew M'Donald, was born at Leith, 
the sou of George Donald, a gardener there, in the year 1755. He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh, and was ordained deacon in the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland by Bishop Forbes in 1775. At this time he prefixed Mac to his 
name, and two years later had the charge of a chapel near Glasgow, but 
owing to some disputes he left that city, and devoted himself to literature, 
first at Edinburgh and latterly — to follow out his theatrical speculations 
— - in London, where he died in great poverty at Kentish Town, 23d August 
1790, ' falling a victim, at the age of thirty-five, to sickness, disappoint- 
ment and misfortune.’ {Laing.) 


THE 


GLOSSARY 

TO 

BLACK DWARF AND A LEGEND 
OF MONTROSE 


Autde. to init up wtU 
A»ci,YiF.Mrr.'T!i, obfiolcic 
Scotti.'*h form of Iwbili- 
inpiits 

Ar.t-KC, nbovo 
Ac, one 
Ains, iron 
Arrn, oath 

Aule cirn:p.(:.’) Gnsxnr., etc, 
(p. IPS), All pood fpiritr., 
Xiraisc the Ijorxl 
Au-KiArj-T, rolcly 
Attnunw I'EnRARA, a bafkot- 
hiltcd broadsword 
Argus-kiiire, Korfarsliirc 
A Tnta Eo:r MArxni;, at small 
cor-t, a cheap rate 
AcouT, act piiardian to, can 
claim 

Atn.D A^E, Old Kick, the 
devil 

Atrr QCOCTOQITE, etc. (p. 212), 
or whatever other title you 
enjoy 


Bakdees, confederates 
Band-stake, large stone 
stretching from side to 
ride of a wall 
Ba’-speh., football match 
Basto, the ace of clubs in 
I’ombre and some other 
card-games 

Bathiak. See Stephen 
Bathian 
Batoon, baton 
Batokokb, a pet name for 
the cat 

Baweee, a lialfpenny 
Beal, a narrow pass 
Bedasiah, a minor conspir- 
ator in Otway’s Venice 
Preferred 

Bellekde:? banner, the ban- 
ner of the Bcotts or Buc- 


cknch', from Bcllendean, 
one of their po'seviions on 
the njjper Borthwiclc 
Water, west of Hawick 
Bent, the open field, oiien 
country 

Bektieoja), or Br.N-v-Gi,on, 
a mountain overlooking 
Glen Tilt in tlie nortli of 
Perthshire 

Bia^o A nsTED los iianos, I 
kiss iny liniiUs to your 
honour 

Bethlen Gabor, that is, 
Gabriel Bcthlen, nder of 
Transs'Ivania from 1C13 to 
1G20 ' 

Bicker, wooilcn bond, cup 
Bide, to wait, remain, await, 
stay 

BtEV, comfortable, well pro- 
vided for 

Big, to build; bioging, build- 
ing 

Billie, brother, comrade 
Biel, to turn, cause to whirr 
Biboonos, raw, undisciplined 
recruits 

Black dog’s throat, butter 
OUT or. See Butter, etc. 
Black Douglas, Good Sir 
James, the ataimch eui>- 
porter of Bruce 
Blink, a moment, instant 
Blythe, happy, glad 
Bobadil, a military braggart 
in Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in Ms Humour 
Bodle, Jtli penny 
Bogilly, liaimted by hob- 
goblins 

Boole, hobgoblin, ghost 
Bon CAMARADo,a good, trusty 
comrade 

Bonus socius, a trusty, faith- 
ful comrade 


Book-i.ear, book learning 
Border i..\w. See Scott’s 
Provincial AtilujuUies, ji. 
IIG, and several passages 
in George Ridpath’s Eor- 
dcr Hi f lory (1770 and 
ISIS) 

Bore, a hole 
Bothy, a lligldand hut 
Bouk, bulk, body 
IJr.AW, bravo, grand 
Brogues, Higlilaiid shoes or 
moccasins 

Broken HionLANDSiEN, men 
who belong to no clan, 
outlaws 

Brown-bill, a sort of hal- 
berd, painted brorni, car- 
ried by private soldiers 
and watclimen 
Burrow-town, bAreows- 
TOUN, a royal borough 
Butter out or a black dog’s 
T imoAT, a proverbial ex- 
pression for sonietliing that 
is irrecoverable 
By, or bye, liesides, above 
(excepting) ; by ordinab, 
out of the common 


Caduacs, casualties 
C,a:TERis PARIBUS, other 
things being equal 
Calabalero, or cabalero, 
cavalier, gentleman 
Calcatella, a sweet white 
wine, made at Carcavelhos 
in Portugal 
Gallant, a lad 
Cavarado, a comrade, the 
equal of 

Camisade, a night attack 
Cantrip, a freak, trick’ 
Capperpae, or Caberpae, the 
Earl of Seaforth 
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Carey, Mr. Bobert. It 
is Thomas Carew who 
is meant, and the poem is 
entitled Elegy upon the 
Death of Dr. Donne 
Carle, fellow 
Carlike, old woman 
Carocco, probably carajo, 
a common Spanish excla- 
mation 

Cary, Sir Robert, author of 
3Ienioirs, died in 1C39 
Casus improvisus, unfore- 
seen occurrence, case 
Cateeak, Highland robber 
Catrail, a strange boundary 
ditch, seemingly designed 
to defend the Gaelic or 
Celtic portion of the south 
of Scotland against the in- 
vasions of the Saxons 
Cautelous, cautious 
Catey, hen-coop 
Cess, tlie land-tax 
Chamade, a signal by drum 
or trumpet, inviting to a 
parley 

Chare, to perform, do 
Cheat-the-woodie, Choat- 
the-gallows, gallows-bird 
Chield, a fellow 
Clairshacii, a small High- 
land harp 

Clam, vi, yel precario, by 
stealth or violence or re- 
quest 

Clanjamfrie, tag-rag and 
bobtail, rabble, promis- 
cuous company 
Clavers, gossip, nonsense 
Cleugh, a ravine 
Clewed up, coiled, rolled up 
Cloot, hoof, head of cattle 
Corporal oath, an oath 
strengthened by touching 
a sacred object, as the 
corporal or linen altar- 
cloth used at the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist 
Corps de logis, - the main 
block of buildings 
CoRRAOio ! courage I 
Country keeper, a sort of 
police officer of the Borders 
CouEOULTAi, undoubtedly a 
corruption of the Gaelic 
comhairle tighe, a house 
or clan council. Note 
JniriUai, the assembly of 
notables amongst the Mon- 
gols 

Crack, to converse in a 
lively way; cracks, talk, 
chatter 

Cravats, a vulgar name 
for Croats, light cavalry 
recruited chiefly amongst 
the Slavonic Croats. In 
Trance in the 17th century 


the name was given to 
light horsemen equipped 
similar to the Croats 
Creish, grease 
Cre.s'elles, looplioles in an 
embattlement or parapet 
Creutzer, a German copjior 
coin, wortli Jd i)ciiny 
Crouse, brisk, confident 
CuLLioK, a despicable fellow, 
coward, poltroon 
CujiRAiK, Cumberland 
CuRcn, a kerchief, head-cov- 
ering 

CuRNiE, a band, company 
CyNTHIUS AUREM VELLIT, 
Apollo twitched my car 

Daptiko, frolicking 
Daft, crazy 

Damnum fatale, a fatal in- 
jury 

Deaviko, deafening with 
clamour 

Deil’b BUCKIE, imp of Satan 
Diem clausit supremum, his 
last day is come 
Ding, to cuff about 
Dionysius, the Elder, the 
tyrant or imlcr of ancient 
Syracuse 

Dirdum, damage, disagree- 
able consequences 
Doit, an old Scottish coin, 
worth ^jth penny ; also a 
Dutch coin worth h.alf a 
farthing 

Doosis, confoundedly, very 
Door-cheek, door-post 
Doorp, or DORP, a village 
Douce, sober, quiet 
Doughtka, could not 
Dour, stubborn, obstinate 
Dourlach, quiver ; literally, 
satchel (of arrows) 

Doutia, do not like ; dowka 

DO MAIR THAN THEY DOW, 

cannot do more than they 
have power to do 
Dung, knocked about, driven 
Dunklespibl, is Dunkels- 
biihl, a town on the borders 
of BavariaandWurtemberg 

Eaese, or Erse, Gaelic, the 
native language of the 
ffighlanders 

Ebrius, intoxicated, tipsy 
Een, eyes 
Eheu, alas ! 

Eildikg', fuel 

Eithnik, or BTinnc, heathen- 
ish, pagan 

Eneuch, ekeuoh, enow, 
enough 

Ex CONTRAPJO, on the other 
hand, on the contrary 
Expeditus, without encum- 
brance 


Eactionaries, pnrtizans 
EAiiN-DUAGonn, an ancient 
or ensign 
Farl, fourth part 
Fary, very 
Fash, trouldo 

Fasterk’s E’en, Shrove 
Tuesd.ay 

F A u r. ’ D, favoured; ILI.- 
FAUIl’l), Ugly 

Fetterlock, leg shackles 
Fiar, one who liolds the re- 
version of property 
Fhint o’ siE, a strong nega- 
tive 

Fiery cross, the signal sum- 
moning the clansmen to 
arms. iSee Lady of the 
Lake, c.anto iii. 

Finland cuirassiers. Fin- 
land was an integral part 
of Sweden down to 1309 
Fit, foot; make mahi fit, 
move on faster 
Flagrante bello, etc. (p. 
C‘24), whilst war is raging 
fierce, much more amid 
the din of b.attle 
Flam, .a sudden puff of wind, 
deception, lie 

Flirgenden Mercoeur, the 
Flying Mercury 
Flow-moss, morass ' 

Flung, disappointed, de- 
ceived 

Flyte, scold, quarrel 
Forbye, be.sides, except 
Forehammer, a sledge-ham- 
' mer 

Forfend, forbid, prevent 
Fop-foughten, breathless, ex- 
hausted 

Fou, full ! 

Foussee, a fosse, ditch 
Frankfort, on the Oder, 
was stormed by Gustavus 
on 3d April 1G31 
FREYOR.ir, a count of the 
Holy Roman (Gorman) 
Empire 

Furcifer, scoundrel, rascal 


Gang, go,. 

Ganz fortreflich (vor- 
trepflich), most excellent 

Gar, to make, oblige, cause 

Garioch, a district. of Aber- 
deensliire 

Gasconading, boasting, brag- 
ging 

Gash, shrewd, sagacious 

Gate, gait, way, mode, 
direction 

Gathering peat, the piece 
of turf left to keep the fire 
alive 

Gear, property 

Gelt, or geld, money 
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Ojrr<j\TT, <mf pootl turn 
iJfft'iTM miothcr, in old 
Ktiglish me, te /f‘ee, 
niutnally serving one 
luiotlicr 

GiMMKn, a two-year oW ewe ; 
Gis, if ! 

Oini), a girth 
OinnLr-, a toasting-riate 
Oirk:;ri>KtsT, coni-bin 
({i.rrr, an instant 
Gown, gold 
Gowk, a fool 
Gowitk, a handful 
OKAmi, furniture, hanicr.s 
Gu-vsn rnssioriAnr or Am- 
STnr.DAM, the State Secn'- 
tary of tho province of 
llo’lland is tncant 
Gr-AKi;, gn'ati 

GnAsssur.KBT, tho old inar- 
ket-jilare, and the pla'-o of 
public execution, in Kdin- 
Imrgh 

Gnrjrr, to cry, weep 
Gr.EWfoME, frightful, grim 
Grjcr., a sucking pig 
Gnoncs, tho celebrated 
Dutch writeron TAe Aoir.r 
o/ J'enrf anh liVir (l(t2.'>) 
GitritAcn, ill-favoured, ugly 
Gcnn, good 

GunK-nAMK, grandmother 
Guide, to treat well or ill, 
manage 

Gcnmin, or GcrirnT, Bishop, 
in his Memoirs (1702) 

Ha’, hall 

‘Had you seek cut these 
raiADs,’ etc., thc_ inscrip- 
tion on an obelisk near 
Fort William. See Burt’s 
TjCtters, Iicttor xxvi. 
HAic-DCors, sbot-coruB 
Haccecd, to p.r.cnnr. a, to 
sen'c as a common soldier 
Hale, hail, iiaill, avholo 
Hallowe’e.v, Bums’ poem ; 
Halloux’ek nuts avcrc 
used in making certain di- 
vinations on Hallowe’en 
Haktle, a good many 
Hap.’st, harvest 
Head of the bow to the 
TAIL OP the oniCE (suck- 
ing pig), to take the good 
with tho bad 

Heads akd thuaws. See 
Tliraws 

Heakt of Midloudek, the 
ancient jail of Edinburgh 
HEmsHiP, or hersiup, plun- 
dering, devastation 
Hellicat, a ruffian, wicked 
creature 

Henker ! hangman ; what 
the HEKKEB, wliat tllO 
deuce ! 


Hr.i'Di'RK, Sin .Ton;.', held 
high command under Gus- 
tavHS Augnstus till 10.'?'’, 
aftcnvarils under Ixuiis 
XIII. of France 
Herry, harrj- 
Het, hot 

Heydue, a peculiar cl.-uss of 
Hungari.an militia, light- 
foot -soldiers ; I’olokiak 
imyDUK, Follsh light in- 
fant ly soldier 
Heys, dancing steps 
Hie, iiigh 

Hiou Dutch, th.at is, IIocii 
Deutsuh, the moilcni cl.ass- 
ieal Genuan 

Hikkt, honey, an afTootloii- 
ate mwlo of address 
HIRDIE-CIRDIE, lopsy-tur\i-, 
quite coufufcd 
HiRriXT to halt, walk .as if 
lame 

IIOOASMOOAKS, tllO Dutcl), 
tlie word Ijelng a corrup- 
tion of Hoog cn Slogend 
(High and Miglity), the 
style used in addressing 
tlie Sl.ates-Gcucral of tlie 
Netherlands 

Homolooate, to approve, 
ratify, s.anction 
IIORAU THE 60 K OP ASMAR, 
tho hero of Sir Clins. 
Morcll’s (.las. Ridley’s) 
Lt fe of Uornm, the Son of 
Asninr, in II. W. Weber’s 
Totes of the East (1S12) 
Howx, a hoe 

Hchmiso (brer), strong beer 
that causes a humming in 
tlic he.id. Metlieglin (and 
bo lieor) was Kiid to make 
the hc.ad hum like tho hive 
from whicli tiie honey of 
tlie metlieglin was taken 
Hurchin, hedgehog 
Hurlev-house, a barge house 
ncarlj- ruinous 

IcoLJiKiLL, Iona, tlio sacred 
island of tlie ancient Celtic 
Cliurcli 

Ilk, ilka, each, every, same 
Ihauji, tho officer who re- 
cites tho prayers in a 
Mohammedan mosque 
Impeditus, with encumbr.ance 
IsoAK, onion 

In nomikp. DOMcn, in the 
name of the IiOrd 
Inter pocola, over one’s 
cups 

Intromit, to interfere with 
I prsv, seqdar, go oil, I will 
follow 

Irish enoinihir oppicer, Cap- 
tain Burt, author of Letters 
from the North of Scotland 


1th AC us, Homer’s licro, 
Odysseus 
Ivy-tod, ivy-bush 

.lArreiR AND I’lERRK, chief 
conspirators in Otway’s 
Vrniee. Preserved 
Janieaiiirs, the soldiers of 
the Sult.aii, mostly Ser- 
vians, Bobu Ians, Bul- 
garians, carried off in 
boyhood and forcibl 3 ’ con- 
verted to Mohammedanism 
.Irddart, Jedburgh 
Jerodoa!!, a largo bowl or 
goblet ; till' liquor it holds 
Jock of the Side. See 
Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 
vol. ii. p. 70 

JeOKERY-rAUKERY, trickor}', 
jugglery 

.Tow, to toll n largo liell by- 
moving tlic tongue bj’hand 
Jus OEKTIUM, lllO law ot 
n.atiotiB 

Ju-sTiriED, executed 

Kail, broth made of greens 
Kre, to misc.arry (said of 
ewes) 

Kr.vn’d, known 
Kent, a long staff 
Kilt, to tuck up ; kilt awa’, 
carrj' oil 

Kino’s keys, an axo and 
crowbar 

KiRscHENW.tssER, cliorry- 
brandy 
Kist, chest 

Knapscap, or knapscull, a 
headpiece, helmet 
Knowe, knoll 
Kye, kino 
Kyi.e, a strait 

Dam, LEAR, learning 
Daith, loth 

Lamiter, one that is lame 
Lakce-spessade, or anspes- 
EADE, nn inferior officer ; 
a picked soldier of the 
company 

LANDL-CUPER, LANDLOUPER, 
vagabond, adventurer 
Lano-nebbit tihnos, long- 
nosed creatures of super- 
natural origin 

Lano SHEEP, sheep with long 
wool; the black-faced 
breed liave short wool ' 
IiANZKNECHT, a German mer- 
cenary soldier 
Lap, leaped 

Lave, remainder, the rest 
Law’s bank, .-i national bank 
founded at Paris in 1718, 
for the issue of bank-notes, 
by John Law, who plaimed 
the Mississippi scheme 
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LEAGuiniiiADVjLAss, a fcmaln 
cainp-followor or coiirtc- 
Ban 

Led FAKJr, farm at which 
the tenant does not reside 
Leolh;, a milk-pail 
Leef-Kegiment, Life Gnards 
Leipsic. Here, or rather at 
Hreitenfeld, near Leipsic, 
Gustavus Adolidins routed 
Tilly on 7th September 
1C31, and the Swedish gen- 
eral Torstenson defeated 
the Imperialists on 2d 
November J(tl2 
Leslie, Sm Ludovick, soinc- 
time governor of Berwick 
and Tynmouth-Shields; he 
fought during the Civil 
War in both England and I 
Scotland 

Lessuiiagow, in Smollett’s 
JIum])hrey Clinker 
Lettep.s to tub Elect 
Ladies. Possibl}’ Hiss 
Edgeworth’s Letters for 
Literary Ladies (1795)—- 
the dates agree well enough 
Lift, to lift up the coflin, 
as a signal to begin the 
funeral ceremonies 
Liftee, cattle-stealer 
Lisss OF Campsie, a water- 
fall in the Iliver Tay in 
Cargill, Perthshire. See 
a note to Fair Maid of 
Perth 

Lippeii, to trust to 
Loaning, a lane between 
stone walls 

Lochaeep. Aiai, a variety of 
halbert, with a long shaft, 
surmounted by a bill-like 
blade backed by a large 
hook 

Looic£, by logic 
Loos, a fellow, rascal, com- 
mon man 
Loup, leap 

LoupiNO-m, a sort of para- 
lytic disease that attacks 
sheep, causing them to 
leap up and down when 
they move 
Low, a flame 

Lowdens, the Lothians, i. e. 
the counties of Edinburgh, 
Haddington, and Linlith- 
gow 

LucKPENiry, a small sum re- 
turned to the buyer as 
luck for his purchase 
Luo, the ear ; a handle 
Lumsdell. Presumably 
Lumsden, Colonel Sir 
James, Eometime jjovemor 
of Newcastle, and major- 
general in the Scottish 
wars . 


Lunt, anything used for 
lighting a lire, a torch, 
match 

Lupton, Daniel, more cor- 
rectly Donald Lupton, his 
hook being A Wnrtikr, 
Treatise of the Pike, Ijon- 
don, 1G12 

Lutzen, the bloody fight in 
which Gustavii.s fell, after 
defeating W,alleii(.tcin, on 
Kith November 1C32 

Lym.maiiis, or limmef.s, 
scoundrels 


MacIan, a sept of the Mac- 
donalds 

Mackenzie, Mimnocii. In 
Monro, his Expedition, 1 
pp. 75, 7(1, the namc.s arn | 
lirintcd Miirdo MacClaudo 
(MacLeod) and Allen 
Tough 

Main.s, the home f.irro, farm 
attached to the inauor- 
houso 

Maih uv token, bc.sidcs, e.s- 
pecially 

Mair fit, more speed 
Mammocks, morsels, frag- 
ments 

Marai, the sacred inclosurcs 
of the natives of Ohahoite 
or Tahiti 

[ MARAaxDi, an old Spanish 
coin, worth le.sB th.an a 
farthing 

JlARCir DYKE, or DIKE, a 
boundary wall 

March of Brandenburg. 
Brandenburg (Prussia) was 
for a long time a frontier 
province (march) of the 
Gorman Enijiirc 
Maruiaoe, a novel by Mi.ss 
Ferrier 

Maun, must; mauna, must 
not 

Mea pauperA eeona, my 
poor realms 

Mearns, an old name for 
Kincardineshire 
Melder, the quantity of 
meal . ground at the mill 
at one time 
JlERK, Is. 1 ?,d. 

Mickle, muckle, much, big- 
Middenstead, the -manure- 
heap, dunghill 
MiM, affectedly mode.st, quiet 
SIi.sken, not to Icnow 
SIlSLIPPBN, to suspect • 
Misset, put out, perturb 
Mistuyst, to alarm; fail to 
keep' an appointment or 
rendezvous 

Moor-ill, a disease of black 
cattle, in which a virulent 


hllsfer is formed nc-nr the 
root of the tongue 
Moor-pouts, young moor- 
fowl 

Moum.vo, a morning dram 
Mort, skin of a sheep or 
lamb that ban died of 
dificase 
Mo'-ts, inorasa 

Mous-TRoorr.n, n Border 
raider 

Movit, a jacem, etc. (p. 852), 
Ajax, son of Telamon, was 
BiilKlund by the licauty of 
Tccine!jRa, his captive maid 

Neb, nose 

Neklinc, must he Niird- 
liiigci), where on 27th 
August lf>3-} the Swedish 
infantry under Bernhard 
of Saxe-M'eiraar and Gen- 
eral Horn were all hut 
anniliilntcd by tbe Im- 
pcrialbts 

Neck, nook, comer 
Nick El;, to fdggic, laugh 
loudly 

No.n compos MEims, inaane 
Non eokt JIauris, etc. (p. 
2S1), Fuse us needs no 
Moorish darts, or bow, or 
quiver filled with poisoned 
arrows 

Kullu.m vita; genus, etc. 
(p. 154), there Ls no baser 
line of life than theirs who 
sell their swords regard- 
lea.s of the cause 
Numidians. See Quivered 
Nnmidians 

Nuiusmbero, the murderous 
attempt of Gustavus to 
storm 'Wnllonatein’s en- 
trenched camp near Nu- 
remberg, in the summer of 
1C32 

Old "WniLiE, probably Wil- 
liam in. 

O’Neale. See Sir Phelim 
On STEAD, farm building, 
farmstead 

OpIFEBQUE per OilBEM DICOR, 
tlirougbout the world I am 
esteemed a helper 
OuTBYE, out of doors; our- 
BYE LAND, outlyung parts 
of .a farm 

OVERCRO'WED AND SLlOnTED, 

dominated, commanded 
OwERBY, a little way off 
Ovr'EK FAR IN, too intimate 

Panada, bread boiled in 
water, then sweetened and 
flavoured 

Pandours, irregular Hunga- 
rian light-armed soldiery 
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Patwoma, tho Roman name 
of the region lying between 
the Danube and the Save 
Pap. accidesb, incidentally 
Paktak, a crab 
PAT^;^•zA ! patience ! 

PEr.i>, rni.1:, a place o£ 
etrengtl), a Border tower 
of refuge 
Pr-Esoix, whining 
Proirrs, the name given by 
the common people of 
Scotland to the ancient 
Pict« 

Pr.LOTos, a platoon, a tanall 
company of poldicrs drawn 
out of tfic ranks for special 
service 

a penguin; to 

CPJtCK LIKE A rKK-COS, tO 

be very loquacious 
pEr.DLT., in concealment 
Pebemptoeie, to tbe point 
I’EEtrvTANs. tVlien they first 
saw the Spanish knights, 
they took man and horse 
for one creature 
Pmen, an iron crowbar, lever 
Pipe-staple, stalk of a 
tobacco pipe 

Pit, put ; rrr owee, say over, 
repeat 

Place, Jd penny ; place Akd 
BAWBEE, every penny of it, 
the Last jxmny 
PocK-PUDDiso, a Scotchman’s 
term of contempt for an 
Englislunan 
Pou', the head 

PnrscE Leo or YTrrTELSiiAcn, 
a member of the dynasty 
or house that still rules 
over Bavaria 

Pbovabt, the regular arm}' 
rations 
Pc’, to pull 

PcLDBOKB, or PACLDP.ONS, 
separate pieces of armour 
to protect the shoulders 

QC^ QC^STCM COnPOEIBCS 
paciebakt, who made gain 
by prostituting their bodies 
Qceicii, quAioH, drinking- 
cup made of staves hooped 
together 

Qcivebed Kcmidiaks, the 
Numidianawere celebrated 
archers 

Kae, a roe 

Kakt, merry-making 
Rasp-hocse, house of deten- 
tion, prison 

Easselas, Dr. Johnson’s 
book 

Redd, to advise 
Rede, advice, counsel 
Bed wdd, stark mad ,f 
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Reek, smoke ' 

Reested, .smoke-dried 
Rrirrs, robberies, plunder- 
ings 

RKnxn, TOblier, rover 
Rinixo BiAKJD, love of war or 
fighting 

Rizpah -ntn DAronn’.r. or 
Aiah, the concubine of 
S-aul 

Riezebed, grilled, dried in 
the sun 

Rood-day, 25tb Soptcmljor 
Rories, tliat is, Highlanders 

Sab, so 
Saik, to bless 
Said, sore, gre.atly 
Salvage, savage, uncivilised 
Saktissima SIadre di Dios, 
Most holy Mother of God 
Sark, battle or, where in 
1448 the Earls of Douglas 
and Ormond defeated the 
Eiiglisli 

Sassexacit, Saxon, that is, 
a Lowlander or English- 
man 

Saclie, a funeral mute 
ScACit, a crag, bluff 
Bclate, slate 
ScoJinsH, suffocate, stifle 
ScoscE, a detached outwork, 
block-house 

ScocTilER, a scorching, toast- 
ing 

Scracgh, screech, shnok 
SEAKXAcniE, a Highland hard 
or geucalojpst 
Semple, common 
Seraglio, the palace of the 
Sultan of the Turks 
Shamoy, chamois 
SriAW, the woods 
Bheelixo, smEuxo, a High- 
land hnt 

Sheelino niLL, the winnow- 
ing mound, where grain 
was separated from the 
chaff by band in the open, 
air 

Shelled, covered with shell ; 

poured, scattered 
Shelty, a very sm.all horse 
Shied peacods, to shell peas 
Shoeiko-hoiik, an}-thing tliat 
allures, encourages, helps 
Shook, shoes 
Sic, siccxN, such 
SroiER, a soldier 
Si pas sit dicere, if it he 
permissible to say so 
SioNiPEn, a standard-bearer, 
ensign 

SlKE KOMIKB TURBA, the 
nameless (obscure) crowd 
SmsYKB, since then 
Sip. Phelim O’Neale, or 
O’Neil, the leader of the 


Irish Rebellion of 1041, 
when Gharlc.s I. raised a 
force of 0000 wild Irish 
P.apisfs for tho invasion of 
Scotl.and 

Skaitii, scathe, to harm, in- 
jure; injury, damage, loss 
Skeel, skill 

Skelpikc, galloping, racing 
Skiaxach, a man of Sk}'e 
Skirlixo, screaming 
Skreioii o’ MORxnm, dawn, 
dayhrc.ak 

Sled, a whccl-lcss cart 
Smeekit, smoked to death 
Snapper, to stumble 
Soft p.oad; a ro.od through 
quagmires and bogs. Soft 
weather is very rainy 
we.athor 

SoLDADo, mercenary or pro- 
fe.ssional soldier 
Sooth side of the jest, jest 
verging too close on tho 
truth 

Sornixo, begging with 
thrc.ats, spmiging on 
Sort, to suit, agree 
Spadille, tho ace of spades 
in I’omhro and some other 
card-games 

Spakheim, meant for Span- 
dau, which Gustavus oc- 
cupied in 1031 

Speer, to inquire; speer- 
ixos, tidings 

Splore, a noisy frolic or 
quarrel 

Spoxtoox, or half-pike, tho 
weapon carried by com- 
missioned officers 
Steek, to shut 
Steer, to molest, touch 
Stpxl, to plant or mount 
camion 

Stephen Bathian, or 
Bathoei, waged war 
against Moscow during tho 
years 1578-82 
Stieve, firm 

Stitt, bishopric, bailiwick 
SxmK, a steer 

Stiver, an old Dutch coin 
worth about Id. 

Stockixo, farm stock 
Stoop and hoop, utterly, root 
and branch ' ’ ' 

Stooped, swooped ■dowii 
upon, said of a bird of prey 
Storm-clock, a corruption of 
slurm-glocke, an alarm-bell 
Stot, a bullock 
Stoup, a flagon, vessel for 
holding liquor 

Stouth, theft ; stouthhife, 
robbery with violence 
Strapado, a military pun- 
ishment, in which the 
offender was drawn to a 
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certain heiglit and sud- 
denly let fall) the jerk 
causing great pain 
Steeek, to stretch 
Steeioht, an ohsoleto form 
of strait, difficulty 
SuccEDANEUM, Substitute 
SwATTBB, to move quickly 
and noisily through water, 
etc. 

Swear, reluctant, unwilling 

Tam o’ 'Whutuam, presum- 
ably a descendant of Old 
Sim of Whittram, a notable 
Border raider of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. See Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish 
Border, vol. i. p. 394 
Tappit hen, a pewter measure 
which contained three 
quarts of claret. See Guy 
Mannering, Note 9, p. 429 
TAnEAS, a stream in Dum- 
friesshire 

Taskee, labourer who does 
piece-work, generally the 
threshing of com 
Tabs, a glass, cup 
Tatisend teuxen! (teu- 
feln), thousand devils ! 
Teagues, undisciplined Irish- 
men 

Teinedeuii, or-TYKDRUM, in 
the parish of Eillin, in the 
west of Perthshire 
Tent, to probe 
Teetia, a regiment 
Teteeeima oauba, the 
hideous cause 
Teuoh, tough 
Thane, earl 

Theaw, to twist, contradict ; 

theawn, contradictory 
Theaws, HBAns and, when 
the feet of a man rest 
next the head of the man 
who lies beside him, and 
so on alternately 
Theeep, to maintain stoutly, 
assert 

Tiepenbaoh, an imperial 
general who commanded 
in Bohemia and Silesia in 
1631 - , . 

Tieenach, chief, the laird or 
squire 

Tik^ee, a tinker 
Tiiruis, an affectionate di- 
minutive for sisters 


Ton, bush ; fox . 

Tolbooth, the jail 
Toom, empty 

Tough, Donald. See Mac- 
kenzie, Murdoch 
Toon, the fann-steading with 
its dependent houses 
Tour de passe, trick of 
legerdemain, conjuring 
Tow, rope 

Teailsund, is Strnisund, on 
the Baltic coast of Pome- 
rania, which, ill 1G2S, de- 
fied all the efforts of 
■Wallenstein 
Trash’d, jaded 
Trewsman, a clansman, High- 
lander 
Tuck, beat 

Tuilzie, scuffle, skirmish 
Tup, a ram 

Turner, Sm jAsres. See n 
note to Old Mortality 
Turpes PERSONa:, .base char- 
acters 

TwA, TWASOME, twO 


TJnce, ounce 

Unco, uncommon, strange 
Un peu CLAmvoYAKT, some- 
what observant 
Untentt, inattentive, awk- 
ward 

Upbye, up the way, up 
yonder 

Upcojie, ip all be good that 
IS, if his actions answer 
expectations 
Uphaud, maintain, insist 
[ Usquebaugh, whisky 

■Velt-Mareschal Bannier, 
the celebrated Swedish 
general, Field-Marshal 
Bauer 

Y iKO ciboqub oravatus, over- 
' come with feasting 
VrvEEsi victuals 
Vogue la oALfeRE ! let come 
• what may I 

Vole, a deal at cards that 
draws all the tricks 
VoLTE-PAOE, about face 
■yoTO A Dios, a menacing 
oath 


"Wad, a pledge ; would 
"Wadset, mortage, bond 


Wae, woo; sorry • 

Walter Butler, the man 
who assassinated the great 
Wallenstein 
Wame, belly, stomach 
Ware, to spend 
Warlock, wizard 
Water-saps, bread steeped 
in water, sops , 

Wauken, waken . , 

Waur, warse, worse 
Weary pa’, a curse on — an 
imprecation 
AVeird, destiny 
AVeize, to direct, aim 
AVerben, near the Elbe in 
Brandenburg (Prussia). 
There Gustavus made a 
. fortified camp, which was 
unsuccessfully a8S.ailed by 
Tilly on 2Cth July 1631 
AVhaup, curlew 
Wheen, a few 

Whiddin’ back and porrit, 
moving quickly backwards 
and forwards 

Whioamobes, a contemptu- 
ous name for the Presby- 
terians in the south-west 
of Scotland 

Whinger, a hanger, sword 
Win at, through, to get at, 
through 

Wolgast, Castle op, on the 
Baltic const of Pomerania, 
. where the body of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus lay em- 
balmed niter the battle of 
Liitzen, until it was taken 
to Sweden 
Woo, wool 

Wooden mare, a wooden 
frame on wliich soldiers 
were made to ride ns a 
punishment. See a note 
to Old Mortality 
WoRRiECOW, hobgoblin 
WowF, crazed 
Wud, mad 
Wuss, to wish 
Wyte, blame ■ ■ 

Taud, an old mare 
Tett, a gate ' . ' 

Yowes, ewes ' 

ZoiLus, a grammarian, noted 
for the severity of his criti- 
cisms upon Homer 
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ANNArLE, the Elliots’ nurse, 47 
Armstrong, Grace, prepares lor Hobhie’s 
Vetnm, 1C; capture of, and restoration, 
G7 

Author’s acquaintance u-ith David Ritchie, 
xix, jcxiii 

BAtTiDic, the shepherd, 1 
Black Dwarf. See Elshie 
Borderers, in Flanders, 48, 3G4 
Border law, 49 

Borders, Jacobites of, 82 ; state of in Anne’s 
reign, 5 

Broken-girth-flow, Laird of, 94 
Bronze, or wedding race, 45, 304 
Brown Man of the Sloors, 19 
Byng, Sir George, 3GG 

Chajibebs, Robert, Ids account of David 
Ritchie, xx 

Chevalier St. George, threatened Invasion 
by, 97, 3GG 

Cleishbotham, Jedediah, his introduction, 
xi ; his inte^olations, 2, 303 
Cousins, marriage between, 17 

Dick of the Dingle, 62, K 
Drummelzier Castle, 3G5 
Duergar, Northern, 3G3 

Eaensclipp, joins Hobbie on Mucklestane 
Moor, 8 ; invites Elshie to go home with 
him, 15 ; goes to Heughfoot, 17 ; revisits 
Elshie, 21 ; conversation -with lum, 27 ; 
pursues 'Westbumflat, 50; rescues Isa- 
bella Vere, 63; conducts her back to her 
father, 85 ; story of his father’s death, 113 ; 
his marriage, 134 

Ellieslaw, or Mr. Vere, 10 ; walks in the 
grounds rvith Isabella, 76 ; suffers her to 
be carried off, 78 ; his history, 79, 129 ; 
accuses Eamscliff of carryiiig off Isabella, 
85; his speech at the diiiner, 94; bids 
defiance to Ratcliff, 95 ; reads the warn- 
ing letter, 97 ; his reflections on his posi- 
tion, 101 ; bids_ Isabella accept Sir F. 
Langley, 102 ; his confusion before Elshie, 
125 ; his letter to Isabella, 129 


Ellieslaw Castle, meeting of Jacobites at, 
82 ; dinner at, 90 ; scene ,in the chapel, 
122 

Elliot, Harry, Hobbie’s brother, G7, 69 
Elliot, Hobbie, 5 ; benighted on Mucklestane 
Moor, 7 ; discovers Elslue, 13 ; his dog 
worries tho goat, 43 ; his house burnt, 47 ; 
his betrothed carried off, 51, 67 : solicits 
Elshie’s assistance, 54 ; attacks the Tower 
of 'Westbumflat, 59 ; his blow on the lintel, 
64 ; recovers Grace Armstrong, 66 ; ac- 
cepts Elshio’s gold, 74 ; in Ellieslaw chapel, 
126 ; takes charge of Elslde’s pets, 133 
Elliot, Jolm, Hobbie’s brother, 67, 69 
Elliot, Mrs., the grand-dame, 18, 60, 67 
Elshie, the Dwarf, prototype of, xix, 363; 
discovered by Hobbie, 13 ; his interview 
with him and Eamscliff, 14 ; building his 
cottage, 22, 23; description of him, 23; 
his mysterious companion, 25, 72, 131 ; his 
misanthropy, 27 ; gives a rose to Isabella 
Vere, 33 ; his interviews with Westbum- 
flat, 39, 45; his goat worried, 43; bids 
Westbumflat restore Grace, 46 ; offers 
gold to Hobbie, 55 ; Ids history, 112 ; re- 
ceives Isabella, 116 ; forbids the wedding, • 
125 ; takes leave of Isabella, 128 ; popular 
legend about, 135 


Faibies, 21 

Farmer, the, at the Wallace Inn, 1 
Fergusson, Dr., and David Ritchie, xxiii, 
363 

Friendsldp, Ellieslaw’s ideas on, 77 


Gandercleugh, xi, 146 

Grandmother, the Elliots’. See EUiot, Mrs. 

Green, Captain, 94, 365 

Grey geese of Mucklestane Moor, 7 

Goat, Elshie’s, death of, 43 


Heughtoot, Hobbie’s home-coming to, 18; 

burnt by Westbumflat, 48 
Hobbie Elliot. See Elliot, Hobbie 
Hobbie’s sisters, 18, 60, 66 
Hugh, the blacksmith, 52, 61 
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Ilijep.to:;, Mis^, li^r fortitnp foW by KIMiif*, i 
32 : tcafiPS iFaljflla Vf;rf, 3-1 ; Ii^r npinion 
of Sir F. LaiiRlry, :r, 

Hflcrton, yanry, 31 , _3t 

Invasion, tlin CliovnlicrV t!irratonf<l,f>7,3o*J 

Jacoeites, reri'Iezvons of, at Kllif ’-IawCvtlf*, I 
82, iK); threatonp'l iiiva'-,ioii by, 3(;'*> 

.leddart Jiihtieo, -50 

Kii.t.ei'ck, Hobbio’s (if‘cr-lioiin<l, •13, 33 
Kirkwhi.‘tlf‘, Episcopal miiiifitor of, 01 

LA:;niA)r.i> of tho 'Wallace Inn. liii 
Langley, Sir FrMeriek, Jlis^ Iblerlon’A 
opinion of, .35; bia bcbavioiir nlien If.-i- 
belbv vvas carried off, 81 ; Ineka ont of the 
ri.ting, OS; (leraanda L^abclla’s liaii'l, 'X>; 
his end, 134 
Lang F.hecp, 3 

Leyden, Dr., his tisc of the Black Dwarf 
legend, 3<13 -• 

Lintcd, blow on the. Cl, 3G3 
Lnck-in-a-Bag, 00, SC.5 

JlAcrninso.v’s Raj.t, .305 
Mareschal of M.arcrchal WelU, 82; helps to 
search for L'^licll.a, SI ; laughs at BatclifT's 
admonitions, 8.8 ; at the dinner, 02 ; pro- 
duces the w.aming letter, 07 ; champion.s 
Isabella, lOn, 12^1 

Jlauley, Sir E'lr.-ard, 127. See El.shic 
Mucklestanc Sloor, 7 

Nmn, Kajikless, warning letter from, 07 
‘ Ko, no, no,’ 33 

Ifurses, position of, in Scotch f.amilics, 47 

PATTinr, quoted, SK 
Pattiesoft, Peter or P.atrick, xiv 

Ratceiite, Mr., 79 ; his relations wth Ellio- 
slaw, 80 ; admonishes Slarcschal, 88 ; at 


the dinner, 05; adri‘-.''A I»alw’n.a to reek 
Elehie, 1(k; accoinpanien her thith-r, 
110; relates El-bb-’s h!*!ory, 112; hU 
own subM-qiicnt hi'tory, 13.5 
Rewca«lb’, dohn, the rmiurglcr. 01 
Ritehie, D.avirl. prOtotyi>e of the Black 
Dwarf, six ; his reading, Iktl 

Sitor.T sheep, ,3 

Simon of li.ackbuni, -JO, r<2, C2 : offers to l>e 
Hohbie'R second, 8f> 

Biirtec*, his verriori of tlw Bl.ark Dwarf 
legend, 3i75 

Trn:.xn*s Hot.?!, (71, .'IW 

Ui.’ior: of Scotland and England, G 

I'riTfH of Dyoek, story of, 3*35 
Vcrc, D»al>eU,a, fjasses El.shieV dwelling, 31 ; 
hears Miss ilderton's ojiinion of Sir,K. 
Dangley, 35 ; rescued from V,'cftlr:mflat, 
<71; ftory of her capture, 7.8; piimiit of, 
82, 81 ; bidden accept Sir F. Langley, 102 ; 
con'ents to do .so, UX*. ; adrircd by Rat- 
cliffe, 10.8; rides to Mndde.stane Moor, 
110; le.am.s EUhie's Idstory, 112; vi.»its 
Elsbie, 110; ber mother’s tomb, 123; 
her marriage, 1.31 
Vere, Mr. See Ellicslaw 

■WALLAcn 1 r 5, Gandcrcleiigh, xiii 
Wcsthnniilat, 57, 30! ; tower at, 57 ; a-r-sailed 
hy the Elliots, 59 

Wcsthnnifl.at, W'illio of, 3.8, 301 ; interriewot 
avith El.'hie, 39, 45; ordered to rcf.toro 
Grace, 4C; his stronghold attacked, 59; 
at Ellie.slaw Ca.stle, 9! ; his later history, 
133 

I^estbiimflat’s mother, CO, G3 
AVillicson, M'illiam, skipper, 94 
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AiiTi-VN. jSccM'Aulay • 

Ambassador, dangerous office of, 221 
‘ And, pausing, on the banner gazed,’ 359 
Anderson. See Montrose i 

Angus. See M’Aulay 
Annot. See Lyle, Annot _ 

Apparitions, Highland belief in, 3G9 
Ardenvohr. See Campbell, Sir Duncan 
Ardenvohr Castle, 233, 235 
Ardvoirlich Castle, 172 
Argyle, Marquis of (Gdlespie Grumach), 
political influence of, 152 ; dislike to, 208 ; 
his court, 251 ; description of his person, 
252; receives Dalgetty, 253; orders his 
arrest, 256; enters the dxmgeon in dis- 
guise, 201 ; overpowered by Dalgetty, 207 ; 
takes the field against Montrose, 310 ; dis- 
position of forces at Inverlochy, '316; 
seeks shelter on board his galley, 319 
Armies, Scotch, 154, 108, 286, 289 
Author’s account of the novel, 139 


Bagpipers, rival, 208 
Baillie, General, 310 
Baronial espionage, 308 
Ben Cruachan, 308 
Ben Nevis, 317 

‘ Birds of omen dark and foul,’ 201 
Bloodhoimds, tracking with, 49^ 279 
Boswell’s Clan Alpin's Vow, 359 
Bows and arrows, 280, 297, 369 
Breadalbane, invaded by Montrose, 308 
Burgesses, at Tippermuir, 289, 309 


Caledonian Canal, 313 
Cameron, M'llduy, 314 
Campbell, Lady, of Ardenvohr, 240 ; sorrows 
of, 242 

Campbell, Sir Duncan, of Ardenvohr, comes 
to Darlinvarach, 217 ; tries to win over 
the M'Aulays and Menteith, 227 affected 
by the sight of Annot Lyle, 230 ; at his 
castle of Ardenvohr, 233 ; outrage on his 
family by the Childreu of the Mist, 259 ; 
conducts Argyle to the galley, 319; his 
command in battle, 322; his last stand, 
323 ; cut down by Ranald, 323 ; learns that 
Aanot is his child, 342 


Campbell, Sir Duncan, of Auchenbreck, 312 ; 
commands at Inverlochy, 316 ; death of, 
323 

Campbells, clan, 209, 327 
Candlesticks, wager about, 178, ISO 
Caiy, Sir Robert, cited, 308 
Charles I., his peace with Scotland, 153 ■ 

Chiefs, Highland, • meeting of, at Damlin- 
varach, 207 ; patriarchal power of, 256 
Children of Diarmid, 209; 327 
Children of the Mist, outrage on the lady of 
Ardvoirlich, 140 ; punishment of, 141 ; 
their feud with the M’Aulays, 188 ; hunted 
down by Allan, 193 ; outrage on Campbell 
of Ardenvohr, 259; their welcome to 
Ranald and Dalgetty, 280 ; connection with 
the MacGregors, 140, 360 
Ciar Mohr MacGregor, exculpated, 141 
Clan Alpin’s Voiv, by Boswell, 359 
Cleishbotham, a fictitious personage, 357 
Colkitto, 184, 285; Milton’s reference to, 
285, 308 

Convention of Estates, Scottish, 152 
Courtisanes in French Army, 242 
Covenant, opposed by northern nobility, 


Dalgetty, Captain, of Prestonpans, 146 
Dalgetty, Dugald, Author’s apology for, 
142, 145 ; description and account of his 
exploits, 158, 106; his views as to pay, 
162, 170, 197 ; care for Gustavus, 173, 238 ; 
thrust down to lower end of table, 176 ; 
his voracity, 183; engages himself to 
Montrose’s service, 197 ; promised a com- 
mand of Irish, 169, 21(5 ; delegated am- 
bassador to Argyle, 221 ; refuses to part 
with Gustavus, 223 j arrives at Ardenvohr, ■ 
233 ; urges the fortification of Drumsnab, 
230, 239, 241, 355 ; reproved for loose talk, 
242 ; arrives at Inverary Castle, 249 ; re- 
ceived by Argyle, 253; thrown into the 
dungeon, 25G ; discovers Ranald, 257 ; 
seizes Argyle, 267 ; escape through the 
chapel, 273 ; his contempt for bows and 
arrows, 280 ; wounded in his flight,’ 283 ; 
appears before Montrose, 296; almost 
captures Argyle, 310 ; service at Inver- 
locby, 321 ; defends Ranald, 324 ; knighted 


I 
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by Montrose, S25 ; asks Annot to seo Sir 
Duncan Campbell’s wound, 338 ; conveys 
Ranald into the presence of Campbell and 
Menteitli, 340; lacks a bridal garment, 
352 ; aubsecLUcnt history, 35G ; regains liis 
patrimonial estate, 350 
Darnlinvarach Castle, 172 ; meeting of High- 
land chiefs at, 207 

Donald, M’Aulay’s domestic, 173, 177 ; 
warns Menteith not to address Allan, 
175 

Drummond-Emoch, slain by MacGregors, 
139 

Drummonds, feud with Murrays, 139 
Drumsnab, overlooking Ardenvohr Castle, 
23G, 239, 241, 355 

Drumthwacket, Dalgetty’s patrimonial es- 
tate, 161 ; evil accounts of, 197 ; regained, 
350 

Dunse Law, Covenanters on, 217 j 

Dutch, pattern payers, ICG, 197 

Edinbdegh Review, quoted, 145 
Espionage, baronial, 3G8 

Eatsides, Father, 165 
‘ Fides et fiducia sunt relrUiva,' 24G, 368 
Fife undertakers, 22G, 3G7 

GaeIiIC poem, translation of, 3C9 
‘Gaze not upon the stars, fond sage,’ 204 
Gibbet at Inverary, 249 
Gillespie Grumaoh. See Argyle 
Grace before meat too long for Dalgetty, 241 
Grahame, Rev. Dr., of Aberfoil, 14.1 
Graneangowl, the Rev., 240; reproves Dal- 
getty at Ardenvohr, 242 ; preaches at 
Inverary, 

Gnunach, Gillespie. See Argyle 
Gustavus, charger, Dalgetty’s care of, 173, 
238 discussion over his capabilities, 223 ; 
parting from at Inverary, 250 ; death of, 
at Inverloohy, 323; destination of his 
hide, 330 

Gustavus Adolphus, D.algetty’s description 


Halt., Sir Christopher, 177 
Highland army, Dalgetty’s ideas of, 168; 
inconvenience of, 289 

Highland chiefs, meeting of, at Damlin- 
yarach, 207 ; patriarchtd power of, 256 
Highlanders, political opinions of, 151 ; 
jealousies, 184, 208 ; military qualities, 
289 ; behaviour in a hostile country, 311 ; 
dread of cavalry, 322 

Historical passages, 151, 210, 285, 293, 308 
, Jloqgil nam bo, 309. See Note 27, p. 478, 
'i Waverley 

, Horse, Highlanders’ fear of; 322 
Hurry, or tirrie, Sir John, 310 

j . . 

IjiPEniAi/ military service, 163 
Independents and Presbyterians, 165 
Inverary, 249 

Inverlochy Castle, 316 ; battle of, 321 - 

Insh, Dalgetty’s opinion of, 1G9 ; service at 
Inverlochy, 322 

‘ It ’s a far cry to Lochow,’ 254 ■ 


KEtfjfETW. SfC I’inoEa.gii 
Kilpont, Lord, 139, 3G1 
Kirk, Rev. Mr,, of Aberfoil, on second 
sight, 369 

Knight, meaning of, 326 
Knighthood, Dnlgolty’s high opinion of, 
32G, 331 

LeAGUEH I.A8SE3, 2-12 

Legend of Ifonlrose, Author’s account of, 
139 

Deny, pass of, 157 

Lewis, island of, attempt to colonise, 226, 
3G7 

Loch Fine, 247 
Loch Tay, 308 

Lorimer, Sir Duncan’s servant, 245 
Lowlanders, military qualities of, 286 
Loyalty’s Reward, 329 
Lyle, Annot, 184; history of, 193; sings to 
Allan and Menteith, 200 ; the ill-omened 
gift, 204 ; sings before Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell, 228 ; JIacEagh’s story of lier abstrac- 
tion from Ardenvohr, 201 ; as nurse after 
the battle, 333; interview with Allan in 
Inverlochy Castle, 334 ; declared to be Sir 
Duncan Campbell’s child, 342; marriage 
j with Menteith, 355 


M'Alpin, Janet, 146 

M'Alpin, Sergeant, 146 ; settles at Gander- 
cleugh, 148 

M‘Aulay, Allan, 175 ; forces Anderson and 
Dalgetty to change places, 176 his birth, 
• 190 ; his exploits against the Children of 
the Mist, 192 ; brings the head of Hector, 
193 ; his evil predictions of the campaign, 
199 ; the mist passeth from his spirit, 202 ; 
the ill-omened gift to Annot, 204 ; predicts 
Menteith’s death, 205; gives his hand to 
Ranald MacEagh, 305 ; "cuts liim down at 
Inverlochy, 324; sent to Seaforth, 320; 
interview with Annot Lyle at Inverlochy 
Castle, 334 ; stabs Menteith, 354 ; end of, 
uncertain, 354 

M'Aulay, Angus, of Darnlinvarach, 179, 
185 ; assigns quarters to the Oliiefs, _19S ; 
offers to buy Gustavus, 223 ; dismisses 
Sir Duncan, 232 ; his resentment at 
Annot’s and Menteith’s engagement, 350 . 
M'Donald, Andrew, 336, 370 
MacDonald of Keppoch, 182 
M'DonneU. See Colkitto 
M'Donald of Glengarry, 198 
MacEagh, Kenneth, Ranald’s grandson, 
261; made Dalget^’s attendant, 304; re- 
ceives Ranald’s dying injunctions, 344;' 
supposed slayer of Allan, 355 
MaciSagh, Ranald, in Inverary dungeon, 
257 ;• tells of his vengeance on Campbell 
of Ardenvohr, 259;- aids Dalgetty to 
escape, 269; gmdes Dalgetty, 277; de- 
fends the pass, 282 ; appears before Mon- 
; trose, 296 ; introduced to Allan M'Aulay, 
305; guides Montrose’s army, 299, 309; 
cuts douTi Sir Duncan Campbell, 323; 
mortally wounded by Allan, 324; declares 
the pitrentage of Annot Lyle, 342; his 
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d 3 fing injunctions to his grandson, 344 ; 
adiresses the Spirit of the Mist, 346 
M'Farlane’s march, 309 
SlacGregors and the Children of the hlist, 
140 

M'llduy, Cameron, 314 
Marischal College of Aberdeen, IGl, 183 
Mass, Dalgetty’s scruples about, 1G5 
Menteith, Earl, meeting with Dalgetty, 
158 ; relates the history of Allan M‘Aulay, 
187 ; attentions to Annot and jealousy of 
Allan, 203 ; his death predicted by Allan, 
205 ; address to the assembled Chiefs, 
209 ; wounded at Inverlochy, 328 ; Mon- 
trose’s advice about Annot Lyle, 332; 
investigates Ranald’s story, 343 ; is ac- 
cepted as Annot’s bridegroom, 348; 
stabbed by Allan, 354 ; subsequent history, 
3^ 

hlercenary soldiers, 161, 174 
Milton, quoted, 368 

Mist, Children of. See Children of the Mist 
Monro, Colonel, of the Scots Regiment, 
143 

Montrose, Marquis of, as Menteith’s man- 
servant, 170 ; rinses the stoup, 173 ; taken 
to the upper seat by Allan, 176 ; refuses 
to undo Dalgetty’s armour, 187 ; discovers 
himself to the Chiefs, 213 ; description of 
his person, 215; receives Sir Duncan 
Campbell, 218; victo^ at Tippermuir, 
289; his tactics, 291 ; visit of Dalgetty and 
MacEagh, 296; leads his army against 
Argyle, 308 ; roused by Cameron M'llduy, 
314 ; victory at Inverlochy, 323 ; separates 
Allan and Dalgetty, 325; knights Dal- 
getty, 325 ; advises Jlenteith about Annot 
Lyle, 332 ; acquaints Angus with the en- 
gagement between Annot and Menteith, 
• 350 

Morgenstem, 177, 367 
Murrays, feud with the Dnunmonds, 139 
Musgrave, Sir Miles, 177 ; offers to buy 
Gustavus, 223 

Natbee, wildness of, 308 
Mobility, northern, opposed to the League 
and Covenant, 151 

‘ November’s hail-cloud drifts away,’ 229 
O’QmLUOAN, quanrel with Dalgetty, 164 


Parliamekt, English, 153 
Paroles of honour, 247, 368 
Pay, Dalgetty’s ideas of, 162, 170, 197 
Police system in Scotland in 1589, 360 
Presbyterians, Scottish, 154 

Scotch armies, 154, 168, 286, 289 
Scotch Convention of Estates, 152 
Scotland, condition of at time of tale, 151. 

156 ’ ’ 

Seaforth, Earl of, 311 

Second sight, 194 ; Allan and Ranald confer 
on, 306 ; supposed failure of, 355 ; cases 
of, cited, 369 

Sergeant M'AIpin. See M'Alpin, Sergeant 
Sibbald, Lord Menteith’s domestic, 173, 
186 ; reports the estate of Dnunthwacket, 
197 

Soldiers of fortune, 161, 174 
Spanish military service, 164 
Spirit of the Mist, 346 

Stewart, James, of Ardvoirlich, 141 ; as- 
sassinates Lord Kilpont, 142; another 
account, 361 

Strath Earn, assembly of Montrose’s army 
at, 286 

Strath EiUan, 309 
Swedish feathers, 163 
Swedish military service, 161 


The Orphan Maid, song, 229 
Tippermuir, field of, 288 
Torches at Damlinvarach, 181 
Translation from the Gaelic, 367 
Turner, Sir ' James, 143 ; his Memoirs 
quoted, 144, 368 

Drrie, or Hurry, Sir John, 310 

Vane, Sir Henry, the commissioner, 155 
Yich Alister More, 198, 212 


■Wager .about the candlesticks, 178, 180 
Wallenstein, Dalgetty’s service with, 163 
W atchwords of party, 167 
‘Wert thou like me, in life’s low vale,’ 
336 ' 

‘When the cannons are roarinc,’ 250 
Wraiths, 369. 
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Hear, Land o’ Calces and britlicr Scots, 

Frae Jlaidenlcirlc to Johnny Groat’s, 

If there’s a liole in a’ your coats, 

I redo ye tent it ; ' ' 

A chiel’s aniang you talcin’ notes. 

An’ faith lie’ll prent it ! 

Buhns, 



Alwra hien, dim il Oura, traedme, . senor huisped, aqicesos Ubros, que 
los quiero ver. Qiie Tne place, rcsp(nidi6 el, y enlrando en su aposento, 
sac6 del una maletilla vieja cerrada con una cadcnilla, y ahrUndola luxlU 
en ella tres Ubros grandes y unos papcles de muy buena lelra escritos de 
mano. — Don Quixote, Parte I. Gapitulo xxxii. 

It is mighty -well, said the priest ; pray, landlord, bring me those 
hooks, for I have a mind to see them. With all my heart, answered the 
host ; and going to his chamber, he brought, out a little old cloke-bag, 
with a padlock and chain to it, and opening it, he took out three large 
volumes, and some manuscript papers written in a fine character. — 
Jaevis’s Translation, 



INTKODUCTION TO THE BRIDE OP 
LAMMERMOOR 

T he Author, on a former occasion,^ declined giving the 
real source from Avhich he drew the tragic subject of this 
histor}'’, because, though occurring at a distant period, it 
might possibly be unpleasing to the feelings of the descendants of 
the parties.^ But as he finds an account of the circumstances 
given in the Notes to Law’s Memoriab,^ by his ingenious inend, 
Charles Bdrlqiatrick Sharpe, Esq., and also indicated in his re- 
print of the Bev. Mr. Symson’s^ poems appended to the De-. 
scription of Galloway^ as the original of the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, the Author feels himself now at libert}'- to tell the tale as 
he had it from connexions of his own, who lived very near the 
period, and were closely related to the family of the bride. 

It is well loiown that the family of I)alr5Tnple, which has 
produced, within the space of two centuries, as many men of 
talent, civil and military, and of literary,; political, and profes- 
sional eminence, as any house in Scotland, first rose into 
distinction in the person of James Dalrymple, one of the most 
eminent lawyers that ever lived, though the .labours of his 
powerful mind were unhappily exercised on a subject so limited 
as Scottish jurisprudence, on which he has composed an admi- 
rable work. 

He married Margaret, daughter to Ross of Balniel, with whom 
he obtained a considerable estate. She was an able, politic, and 
high-minded woman, so successful in what she undertook; that 
the vulgar, no way partial to her husband or her family, imputed 
her success to necromancy. According to the popular belief; 


^ Sec Introduction to the Chronicles of the Ganonnate. 
- See The Family ot Stair. Note 1. 

2 Law’s Memorials, p. 226. 
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this Dame Margaret purchased the temporal prosperity of her 
family from the Master whom she served under a singular con- 
dition, which is thus naiTated by the historian of her grandson, 
the great Earl of Stair : — ‘ She lived to a great age, and at her 
death desired that she might not be put under ground, hut that 
her coffin should be placed upright on one end of it, promising 
that while she remained in that situation the Dalr}miples should 
continue in prosperity. What was the old lady’s motive for such 
a request, or whether she really made such a promise, I cannot 
take upon me to, determine ; but it is certain her coffin stands 
upright in the isle of the church of Xirldiston, the burial- 
place of the family.’^ The talents of this accomplished race 
were sufficient to have accounted for. the dignities which'many 
members of the family attained, without any supernatural 
assistance. But their extraordinary prosperity was attended 
by some equally singular family misfortunes, of which that 
which befell their eldest daughter was at once unaccountable 
and melancholy, , . - . 

Miss Janet Dalrymple,‘ daughter of the first Lord Stair and 
Dame Margaret Boss, had engaged herself without the ImowL 
edge of her parents to the Lord Pwutherford, who was notac- ’ 
ceptable to them either on account of his political 'principles 
or his want of fortune. The young couple broke a piece of gold 
together, and pledged'their troth in the most solemn manner ; 
and it is said the young lady imprecated dreadful evils on her-' 
self should she break her plighted faith. Shortly after, a suitor 
who was favoured by Lord Stair, and still more so by his lady, 
paid his addresses to Miss Dalrymide. The young lady refused 
the proposal, and being pressed on the subject, confessed 'her 
secret engagement. Lady Stair, a woman accustomed to uni- 
versal submission, for even her husband did not dare to contra- 
dict her, treated this objection as a trifle, and insisted upon her 
daughter yielding her consent to marry the new suitor, David 
Dunbar, son and heir to David Dunbar of Baldoon, in Wigton- 
shire. The first lover, a man of very high spirit, then interfered 
by letter, and insisted on the right he had acquired by his troth 
plighted wdth the young lady. Lady Stair sent him for answer, 
that her daughter, sensible of her undutiful behaviour in enter- 
ing into a contract unsanctioned by lier parents, had retracted 
her unlawful vow, and now refused to fulfil her engagement -with 
him. 


’ .Ufimoirs of John JSarl of afct>,by an Impartial Hand, 
for C. Cobbet, p. 7. 


London, printed 
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The lover, in return, declined positively to receive such- an 
answer from any one but his mistress in person ; and as she had 
to deal with a man who was both of a most determined character 
and of too high condition to be trifled with. Lady Stair was 
obliged to consent to an interview between Lord Rutherford 
and her daughter. But she took care to be present in person, 
and argued the point with the disappointed and incensed lover 
with pertinacity equal to his own. She particularly insisted 
on the Levitical law, which declares that a woman, shall he 
free of a vow which her parents dissent from. This is . the 
passage of Scripture she founded on : — 

‘If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear an oath to 
bind his soul with a bond ; he shall not break his word, he shall 
do according to aU that proceedeth out of his mouth. 

‘ If a woman also vow a vow unto the Lord, and bind herself 
by a bond, being in her father’s house in her youth ; 

‘And her father hear her vow, and her bond wherewith she 
hath bound her soul, and her father shall hold his peace at her: 
then afl. her vows shall stand, and every bond wherewith she 
hath bound her soul shall stand. 

‘But if her father disallow her in the day that he heareth ; 
not any of her vows, or of her bonds wherewith she hath bound 
her soul, shall stand : and the Lord shall forgive her, because 
her father disallowed her.’ — Numbers xxx. 2 - 5 . 

-While the mother insisted on these topics, the lover in vain 
conjured the daughter to declare her own opinion and feel- 
ings. She remained totally overwhelmed, as it seemed — mute, 
pale, and motionless as a statue. Only at her mother’s com- 
mand, sternly uttered, she summoned strength .enough to re- 
store -to her plighted suitor the piece of broken gold which 
was the emblem of her troth. On this he burst forth into a 
tremendous passion, took leave of the mother with maledic- 
tions, and as he left the apartment, turned back to say to his 
weak, . if not fickle, mistress, ‘ For you, madam, you . will be a 
world’s wonder ’ ; a phrase by which some remarkable degree of 
calamity is usually implied. He went abroad, and returned not 
again.' If the last Lord Rutherford was the unfortunate party, 
he must have, been the third who bore that title, and who -died 
in 1685 . 

The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple and David Dunbar 
of Baldoon now went forward, the bride showing no repugnance, 
but being absolutely passive in everything her mother com- 
manded or adAused. On the day of the marriage, which, as was 
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then usual, was celebrated by a great assemblage of friends and 
relations, she was the same — sad, silent, and resigned, as it 
seemed, to ber destiny. A lady, very nearly connected with 
the family, told the Author that she had conversed on the 
subject vdtli one of the brothers of the bride, a mere lad at 
the time, who had ridden before his sister to church. He 
said her hand, which lay on his as she held lier ann round 
his waist, was as cold and damp as marble. But, full of his 
new dress and the part he acted in the procession, the cir- 
cumstance, which he long afterwards remembered with bitter 
sorrow and compunction, made no impression on him at the 
time. 

The bridal feast was followed by dancing. The bride and 
bridegroom retired as usual, when of a sudden the most "wild 
and piercing crie.s were heard from the nuptial chamber. It 
was then the custom, to prevent any coarse pleasantry which 
old times perhaps admitted, that the key of the nuptial chamber 
should be entrusted to the brideraan. He was called upon, 
but refused at first to give it up, till the shrieks became so 
hideous that he was compelled to hasten ■with others to leani 
the cause. On opening the door, they found the bridegrobm 
lying across the threshold, di’eadfully wounded, and streaming 
with blood. The bride was then .sought for. She^vas found 
in the corner of the large chimney, ha-vdng no covering save her 
shift, and that dabbled in gore. There, .she sat grinning at 
them, mopping and mowing, as I heard the expression used ; 
in a word, absolutely insane. The only -^vords she spoke 
were, ‘Tak up your bonny bridegroom.’ She survived this 
horrible scene-little more than a fortnight, having been married 
on the 24th of August, and d 3 dng on the 12th of September 
1669. 

The unfortunate Baldoon recovered fi-oni his wounds, but 
sternly prohibited ah. inquiries respecting the manner in which 
he had received them. ‘If a lady,’ he said, ‘asked him any 
questions upon the subject, he would neither answer her nor 
speak- to her again while lie lived ; if a gentleman, he would 
consider it as a'^mortal affront, and demand satisfaction as 
having received such.’ He did not very long survive the 
dreadful , catastrophe, having met with a fatal injury by a 
fall from his horse, as he rode between Leith and Holyrood 
House, of which he died the next day, 28th March 1682. 
Thus a few years renio’ved all the principal actors in this 
frightful tragedy. - - ■ 
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Vnriou.s rcportc? went abroad on this niystevious , affair, 
many of them very inaccurate, lliough they could hardly 
be J^aid to be exaggemted. It u-as difficult at that tiiuc 
to become acquaintcil with the history of a Scottish family 
above the lower rank; anti strange things sometimes took 
iilace there, into which oven the law did not scruimlously 
inquire. 

'J'lie credulous jMr. Law .sai's, gcuernlly, tlmt the Lord 
President Stair iiad a daughter, who, ‘being married, the 
night she was bride in [that is, bedded bride] was taken 
from her bridegroom and harled [di-agged] tlirough the house 
(by spirits, wo arc given to understand), and soon afterwards 
died. Another daughter,' he say.s, ‘ was posse.ssed by an evil 
spirit’ 

My friend, Mr. Sharpe,, gives another edition of the tale. 
According to his information, it was the bridegroom who 
wounded the bride. The marriage, according to tliis account, 
bad been against her mother’s inclination, who had given her 
cou.sent in these ominous words: ‘You may marry him, but 
soon shall you repent it.’ 

I find still another account darkly insinuated in some highly 
scurrilous and abusive vcrse.s, of which I have an original copy; 
They are docketed as being uTitten ‘ Upon the late Viscount 
Stair and his family, by Sir William Hamilton of Whitelaiy. The 
marginals by William Dunlop, ivriter in Edinburgh, a son of 
the Laird of Househill, and nephew to the said Sir William 
Hamilton.’ ’I’lierc was a bitter and personal quarrel and rivalry 
betwixt the author of this libel, a name which it richly de- 
sen'cs, and Lord President Stair ; and the lampoon, which is 
written with much more malice than art, bears the following 
motto ; — 

Stair’s neck, niiiid, wife, .sons, granilson, and the rest, 

Arc wry, false, witch, pests, parricide, possessed. 

This malignant satirist, who calls up all the misfortunes of the 
family, does not forget the fatal bridal of Baldoon. He seems, 
though his verses are as obscure as unpoetical, to intimate that 
the Auolence done to the bridegroom was by the intervention of 
the foul fiend, to whom the young lady had resigned herself, in 
case she should break her contract vith her first lover. His 
h5q)othesis is inconsistent with the account given in the note 
upon Law’s Memorials, but easily reconcdahle to the family 
tradition. 
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In al Stair s ofrsi)ring \vc no difiercnco know, 

They doc tlie females as the males hestow ; 

So he of ’s daughter’s marriage gave the ward, 

Like a true vassal, to Glenluce's Laird ; 

He knew what she did to her suitor plight, 

If she her faith to Ilutherfurd should slight, 

Which, like his own, for greed he broke outiight. 

Kick did lialdoon’s posterior right deride, 

' And, as first substitute, did seize the bride ; 

Whate’er he to his mistress did or said. 

He threw the bridegroom from the nuptial bed, 

Into the chimney, did so his riv'nl maul. 

His braised bones ne’er were cured but by the fall.t 

One of tlie marginal notes ascribed to William Dunlop applies 
to the above lines. ‘ She had beti-othed herself to Lord Iluther- 
foord under horrid imprecations, and afterwards married Baldoon, 
his nevoy, and her mother was the cause of her breach of faith.’ 

The same tragedy is alluded to in the following couplet and 
note : — 

What train of curses that base brood pursues, . 

When the young nephew weds old uncle's spouse. ; 

The note on the word ‘ uncle ’ exidains it as meaning ‘ Iluther- 
foord, who should have married the Lad}’’ Baldoon, was Bal- 
doon’s uncle.’ The poetry of this satire on Lord Stair and his 
family was, as already noticed, bitten by Sir William Hamilton 
of Whitelaw, a rival of Lord Stair for the situation of President 
of the Court of Session ; a person much inferior to that great 
lawyer in talents, and equally ill-treated by the calumn)’’ or 
just satire of his contemporaries as an unjust and partial judge. 
Some of the notes are by that curious and laborious antiquary, 
Robert Milne, who, ^ a rirulent Jacobite, -willingly lent a hand 
to blacken the family of Stair.^ 

Another poet of the period, with a very different purpose, 
has left an elegy, in which he darkly hints at and bemoans the 
fate of the ill-starred young person, wkose. very uncommon 
calamity Whitelaw, Dunlop, and Milne thought a fitting sub^ 
ject for buffoon erj’’ and ribaldry. This hard of milder mood 
was Andrew Symson, before the Revolution minister of Kirk- 
inner, in Galloway, and after his expulsion as an Episcopalian 

^ The fall from his horse, by which he was killed, 

- I have compared the satire, w'hich occurs in the first volume of the 
curious little collection called a Book of Scottish Pasquils, 1827, with that 
which has a more full text and more extended notes, and which is in my 
own possession, hy gift of Thomas Thomson, J3sq., Register-Depute.’ In the 
^cond iJoo7; of Pasquils, p. 72, is a most abusive epitaph on Sir James 
Hamilton of "Whitelaw. ■ ‘ 
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follo\Yiug tlie humble occupation of a printer in Edinburgh; 
He furnished the family of Baldoon, with which he appears to 
have been ultimate, with an elegy on the tragic event in their 
family. In this piece he treats the mournful occasion of- the 
bride’s death with mj^sterious solemnity. 

The verses bear this title, ‘ On the unexpected death of the 
virtuous Lady Mrs. Janet Dalrjmiple, Lady Baldoon, younger,’ 
and afford us the precise dates of the catastrophe, which could 
not otherwise have been easily ascertained. ‘ Nupta August 
12. Domum Bucta August 24. Obiit September 12. Sepult. 
September 30, 1669.’ The form of the elegj" is a dialogue be- 
twixt a passenger and a domestic servant. The first, recollect- 
ing that he had passed that way lately, and seen all around 
enlivened by the appearances of mirth and festivity, is desirous 
to Imow what had changed so gay a scene into mourning. ^Ye 
preserve the reply of the servant as a specimen of Mr. Symson’s 
verses, which are not of the first quality : — 

Sir, ’t is truth you ’ve told. 

"We did enjoy great mirth ; hut now, ah me ! 

Our joyful song’s turn’d to an elegie. 

A virtuous lady, not long since a bride, ’ 

"Was to a liopeful plant by marriage tied, , ' 

And brought home hither. "We did all rejoice, ' ■ 

Even for lier sake. But presently our voice ' ' . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

"Was turn’d to* mourning for that little time ; • . , ■ 

That she ’d enjoy : she waned in her prime. 

For Atvopos, with her impartial knife, 

Soon cut her thread, and therewithal her life ; 

And for the time we may it well remember. 

It being in unfortunate September ; 

'Where we must leave her till the resurrection, i 

’T is then the Saints enjoy their full perfection.^ ; 

Mr. Symson also poured forth his elegiac strains hpou the 
fate of the widowed bridegroom, on which subject,, after a long 
and querulous effusion, the poet arrives at the sound conclusion, 
that if Baldoon had wallmd on foot, which it seems was his 
general custom, he would have escaped perishing by a faU from 
horseback. As the work in which it occurs is so scarce as 
almost to be unique, and as it gives us the most full account 
of one of the actors in this tragic tale which we have rehearsed. 


1 This elegy is reprinted in the appendix to a topographical work by the 
same author, entitled A Larr/e Description of Galloway, by Andrew Symson 
Minister of Kirkinner, 8vo, Taits, Edinburgh, 1823. The reverend gentle! 
man’s elegies are extremely rare, nor did the Author ever see a copv but 
his own, which is bound up with the TripatriarcJiicon, a religious noem 
from the Biblical History, by the same author. ■ 
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we ■will, at the rish of being tedious, insert some short specimens 
of Mr. Symson’s composition. It is entitled — 

‘ A Funeral Elegie, occasioned h}’’ the sad and much lamented 
death of that worthily respected, and very much accomplished 
gentleman, David Dunbar, younger, of Baldoon, onlj-' son and 
apparent heir to the right worshipful Sir David Dunbar of 
Baldoon, Knight Baronet. He departed this life on March 28, 
1682, ha\ung received a bruise by a fall, as he was riding the 
day preceding betvixt Leith and Hol 3 T:ood House ; and was 
honourably interred in the Abbey Church of HoljTOod House, 
on April 4, 1682.’ 

lien might, and very justly too, conclude 
Me guilty of the worst ingratitude, 

Should I be silent, or should I forbear 
At this sad accident to shed a tear ; 

A tear ! said I ? ah ! that 's a petit thing, 

A very lean, slight, slender offering. 

Too mean, 1 ’m sure, for me, wherewith t’ attend 
The unexpected funeral of my. friend •. 

A glass of briny tears charged up to th’ brim, 

Would be too few for me to shed for him. 

The poet proceeds to state his intimacy •^^^th the deceased, 
and the constancy of the j^ung man’s attendance on public 
worship, which was regular, and had such effect upon two or 
three others that were influenced by his example. 

So that mj' Muse ’gainst Priscian avers. 

He, only he, were ray jmrishioners ; 

Yea, and my only hearers. 

He then describes the deceased in person and manners, from 
which it appears that more accomplishments were expected in 
the composition of a fine gentleman in ancient than modem 
times : 

His body, though not very large or tall, 

"Was sprightly, active, yea and strong withal. 

His constitution was, if right I 've guess’d, 

Blood mixt with choler, said to be the best. 

In ’s gesture, converse, speech, discourse, attire, 

He practis’d that which wise men still admire, 

Commend, and recommend. What ’s that ? you’ll say. 

’Tis this ; he ever choos’d the middle way 
’Twixt both th’ extremes. Almost in ev’ry thing 
He did the like, ’t is worth bur noticing ; 

Sparing, yet not a niggard ; liberal, 

And yet not lavish or a prodigal, 

As knowing when to spend and when to spare ; 

And that ’s a lesson which not many are 
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Acquainte*! with. He bashful vaas, yet darinjE; 

When he saw o.nuKe, ami yet therein Imt sparing ; 
F.atniliar, yet not common, for he knew 
To condcfccjid, and keep his distance too. 

He nsM, and tliat most commonly, to go 
On fool ; I wish that he had stilf dor.e so. 

Th’ nOhirs of court were unto him well known ; 

And yet mcanwhiio he slighted not his own. 

He knew full well how to bcliave at court, 

And yet hut seldom did thereto resort ; 

15ul lov'd the country life, choosM to imire 
Himself to past'rage and agriculture ; 
rroa-ing, hnjwoving, ditcliing, trenching, dtaining, 
Viewing, n’viewing, and hy those nie.ans gaining; 
rianting, Iraiisplahling, levelling, erecting 
Walls, chambers, houses, terraces,; projecting 
Kow tliis, now that device, this d'raught, that measure, 
Th.at miglit adv.ance his j»rof!t with his jdeasnre. 

Quick in his bargains, honest in commerce, 

.lust in bis dealings, being much averse 
From qnirks of haw, .still rc.adj* to refer 
His cause t’ an honest conntiy arbiter. 

He. was acqimiute<l with cosmography. 

Arithmetic, and modern history ; 

With architecture and such arts as the.se, 

Which I may call spccifick sciences 
Fit for a gentleman ; and snrcly he 
That knows them not, at lc.ast in some degree, 

Jday brook the title, but he wants the thing, 

Is b;it a shadow scarce worth noticing. 

He leanic<l the French, be 't spoken to his praise, 

In very little more than fourty days.’ 


Then comas the full burst of woe, in which, imstead of sajung 
much himself, the poet informs us what the ancients would 
have said on such an occasion : 


A heathen poet, at the news, no doubt. 

Would have exclaimed, and furiously ciy’d out 
Against the fates, the destinies and staiTs, 

What ! this the effect of planetarie warrs ! 

We might have seen him rage and i-aye, j^ea avorsc, 
’Tis very like we might have heard him curse 
The year, the month, the day, the hour, the place, 
The company, the wager, and the race ; 

Decry all recreations, with the names 
Of Isthmian, Pythian, and Olyinpick games ; 
Exclaim against them all both old and new, 

Both the Nemasan and the Letha?an too ; 

Adjudge all persons, under highest pain, 

Always to walk on foot, and then again 
Order all horees to be hough’d, that Ave 
Might never more the like adventure see. 

TOU Till — b 
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Supposing our readers have had enough of Mr. Symsoii’s 
verses, and finding nothing more in his poem worthy of tran- 
scription, we turn to the tragic story. 

It is needless to point out to the intelligent reader that the 
vutchcraft of the mother consisted only in the ascendency of a 
powerful mind over a weak and melancholy one, and that the 
harshness with which she exercised her superiority in a case of 
delicacy had driven her daughter first to despair, then to 
fi’enzy. Accordingly, the Author has endeavoured .to explain 
the tragic tale on this principle. Whatever resemhlance Lady 
Ashton may he supposed to possess to the celebrated Tame 
Margaret Ross, the reader must not suppose that there was 
any idea of tracing the portrait of the first Lord Viscount Stair 
in the tricky and mean-spirited Sir WiUiam Ashton. Lord 
Stair, whatever might he his moral qualities, was certainly one 
of the first statesmen and lawyers of his age, 

The imaginary castle of Wolfs Crag has been identified by 
some lover of locality with that of Fast Castle. The Author is 
not competent to judge of the resemhlance betwixt the real 
and . imaginary scene, having never ' seen Fast Castle except 
from the sea. But fortalices of this description are found 
occupying, like ospreys’ nests, projecting rocks, or promon- 
tories, in many parts of the eastern coast of Scotland, and 
the position of Fast Castle seems certainly to resemble that of 
Wolfs Crag as much as any other, while its vicinity to the 
mountain ridge of Lammermoor renders the assimilation a 
probable one. . ‘ 

We have only to add, that the death of the unfortunate 
bridegroom by a fall from horseback has been in the novel 
transferred to the no less unfortunate lover.^ 


It seems proper to append to the Author’s Introduction 
a letter concerning the Bride of Lammermoor, addressed, in 
]823, to the late Sir James Stewart Denham, of Coltness, by 
bis relation. Sir Robert Talrymple Horne Elphinstone, of Logie 
Elphinstone. These baronets were both connected in blood 
with the unfortunate heroine of the romance. The letter was 
first published in the Edinburgh Evening Post for October 10 


' Soo Uie ncconnt of how this novel w.ns composed in Lockhart’s Life o* 
vol. vl. p. CO of ed. 1SG2 jjitc o, 
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To General Sir .Tames Stewart Denham, Bart. 

Scplanhcr 5, 1823. 

!My Dear Sir .Tames, — Variou.s circumstances have oc- 
curred which have uuavoidahly preveuted luy returuing an 
earlier answer to your rpicries regarding our unfortunate rela- 
tive — ‘The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 1 shall now have much 
pleasure in coiupljdng with your wishes, in as far as an 
indificreut memory will enable me to do so. 

‘ The Bride of Baldoon ’ (for such has alwa)'s been her des- 
ignation in our family) was the Honourable .Tanet Dalrymple, 
eldest daughter of our great-great-grandfather, .Tames ATscount 
of Stair, Lord President of the Court of Session in the reign 
of William and jMary ; sister to the first Earl of that name, 
and to our great-gi-andfather the Lord President Sir Hugh Dal- 
Tymple of North Berwick ; and consecpiently our great-grand 
aunt. 

She was secretly attached, and had plighted her faith, to the 
Lord Rutherford, when, under the auspices of her mother, a 
less amiable, but much more opulent suitor appeared, in the 
person of David Dunbar, eldest son of Sir David Dunbar of 
Baldoon (an ancestor of the Selkirk family), whose addresses 
were, as may be sujiposed, submitted to rvith the ^eatest aver- 
sion, fi'om their being ungenerously persisted in after his being 
informed of her early attachment and solemn engagement. 
To tliis man, however, she was ultimately forced to give her 
hand. 

- The result of tins cruel and unnatural saciifice was nearly, 
if not exaetty, as related by Sir Walter Scott. On the mar- 
riage night, soon after the young couple were left alone, violent 
and continued screams were heard to proceed from the bridal- 
chamber, and on the door (which was found locked) being 
forced open, the bridegi'oom was found extended on the floor, 
stabbed and weltering in his blood, wlnle the bride sat in the 
corner of the large fire-place, in a state of the most deplorable 
frenzy, which continued -without any lucid interval until the 
period of her death. She survived but a short time, during 
which (-with the exception of the few words mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott — ‘ Ye hae taen up your bonny bridegroom ’) she 
never spoke, and refused all sustenance. 

The conclusion drawn from these extraordinary circum- 
stances, and which seems to have been assumed by Sir Walter 
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as a fact, was, that the forlorn and distracted victim, seeing no 
other means of escaping from a fate whicli slic beheld with dis- 
gust and abhorrence, had in a fit of desperation inflicted the 
fatal wound upon her selfisb and unfeeling husband. But, in 
justice to the memory of our unhappy relative, we may be per- 
mitted to regret Sir Walter’s not having been made acquainted 
with a tradition long cuiTcnt in the part of the countr}' where 
the tragical event took place, — namely, that from the window 
having been found open, it was conjectured that the lover had, 
during the bustle and confusion occasioned by the pre})arations 
for the marriage feast, and perhaps by the connivance of sonic 
servant of the family, contrived to gain admission and to secrete 
himself in the bridal chamber, fi’om Avhence he had made his 
escape into tlie garden, after having fought with and severel}'' 
wounded liis successful rival — a conclusion strengthened by 
other concurring circumstances, and rendered more probable 
by the fact of young Baldoon having, to his latest breath, 
obstinately refused to give any explanation on the subject, 
and wliich might well justify a belief that he was actuated 
by a, desir6 of concealing the particulars of a rencontre, the 
causes and consequences of which he might justly consider as 
equally discreditable to himself. The unfortunate lover was 
said to have disappeared immediately after the catastrophe in 
a manner somewhat mysterious ; but this part of the story has 
escaped my recollection. 

While on the subject of this calamitous event, I cannot helj) 
offering some observations on the principal personages intro- 
duced in Sir Walter Scott’s narrative, all of whom are more or 
less interesting both to you and me. . _ 

The character of Sir William Ashton certainly cannot be 
considered as a fair representation of our eminent and respect- 
able ancestor Lord Stair, to whom he bears little resemblance, 
either as a politician or a gentleman 3 and Sir Walter w'oiild 
seem wishful to avoid the application, when he says that, on 
acquiring the ancient seat of the Lords of Bavenswood, Sir 
William had removed certain old family portraits and replaced 
them by ‘those of King Wniiam and Queen Mary, and of Sir 
Thomas Hope and Lord Stair, two distingui.shed Scots lawyers ; ’ 
but on this point some less ambiguous intimation would. have 
been very desirable,, and having in the character of Lucy Ashton 
stuck so closely to the character of the daughter, the Author 
should, in fairness, have been at more pains to prevent that of 
the Lord Keeper from being considered as an equally fair repre- 
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seiitation of tlie fatlier ; an omission of ivliicli tlie descendants 
of Lord Stair have, I tliinlc, some reason to complain. 

In Lady Ashton, the character of our great-great-grandmother 
seems in many respects more faithfully delineated, or At least 
less misrepresented. She was an ambitious and interested 
woman, of a masculine character and understanding, and the 
transaction regarding her daughter’s marriage was believed to 
have been hers, and not her husband’s, Avho, from his numerous 
important avocations as Lord President, Privy Councillor, and 
active assistant in the management of Scottish affairs, had 
probably neither time nor inclination to take much personal 
concern in family arrangements. 

The situation of young Ravenswood bears a sufficiently strong 
resemblance to that of the Lord Rutherford, Avho was an amiable 
and high-spirited young man, nobly born and destitute of for- 
tune, and who, if the above account is to be credited, as to the 
manner and 'place in ivhich he thought proper to chastise his 
successful rival, seems to have been not ill cut out for a hero of 
romance. And as to young Baldoon, of whom little is known 
beyond Avhat has been related above, be seems to have a more 
respectable representation than deserved in the person of 
Bucldaw. 

The storj'' Avas, I have understood, communicated to Sir 
"Walter Scott by our worthy friend, the late Mrs. j\Iurray Keith, 
Avho seems to have been well acquainted AAuth aU the particulars, 
excepting those to which I haA’^e more especially alluded ; which, 
as a friend and connexion of the fainilj^, had she known, she 
AA'ould not haA'e failed to mention ; and in as far as his informa- 
tion went (AA-ith the exception of his having changed the scene 
of action from the west coast to the east), Sir Walter seems to 
have adhered to facts as closely as could well be expected in a 
AA'ork bearing the general stamp of fiction. But, if the memory 
of so disastrous and distressing a family anecdote was to be 
preserved and handed doAvn to posterity in a stor3>- so singularly 
affecting, and by an author the most popular of our oavu or any 
other age, while it was surely of importance to avoid any such 
offensive misrepresentation of character as that to which I have 
alluded, it was at the same time much to be lamented that the 
Author of the Bride of Lammermoor should have been ignorant 
of a tradition so truly worthy of credit; throAAung so much 
satisfactory light on an event equally tragical and mysterious, 
and which, while a judicious management of the circumstances 
might have increased rather than diminished the interest of 
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the narrative, would have left a less painful impression regard- 
ing our unhappy and unfortunate relative, ‘Tlie Bride of 
Baldoon.’ 

With best regards from all here, to you and Lady Stewart, 

I remain, my dear Sir James, 

Ever most truly yours, 

Robert DALRysrPLE Horne Elpiiinstone,] 
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CHAPTER I 

By caiik aud keel to ■win your bread, ' 

■ ; "Wi’ wbigmaleeries for them wha need, 

"Whilk is a gentle trade indeed 

To carry tbe gaberlunzie on, • ■ 

Old Song. 

F ew have been in my secret while I was compiling these 
narratives, nor is it probable that they will ever become 
public during the life of their author. Even were that 
event to happen, I am not ambitious of the honoured distinction^ 
^.igito monstrari. I confess that, were it safe to cherish such 
dreams at aU, I should more enjoy the thought of remaining 
behind the curtain unseen, like the ingenious manager of Punch 
and his wife Joan, and enjo5dng the astonishment and conjec- 
tures of my audience. Then might I, perchance, hear the 
productions of the obscure Peter Pattieson praised by the judi^ 
cious and admired by the feeling, engrossing; the young and 
attractmg even the old ; while the critic traced' their fame up 
to some name of literary celebrity, and the question when, and 
by whom, these tales were -written filled up the pause of con- 
versation in, a hundred circles and coteries. This I may never 
enjoy during, my lifetime; but farther than this, I am certain,- 
my vanity should never induce me to aspire. 

, . I am too stubborn in habits, and too little polished in 
manners, to env}’- or aspire to the honours assigned to my 
literary contemporaries. I could not think a whit more highly 
of.myself were I even found worthy to ‘ come in place as a lion • 
for a winter in , the great metropolis. H could not rise, turn 
round, arid show all my honours, fi’om the shaggy mane to the 
tufted tail, ‘ roar you an Twere any nightingale,’ and so lie down 
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again like a well-behaved beast of show, and all at the cheap 
and easy rate of a cup of colTee and a slice of bread and butter 
as thin as a wafer. And I could ill stomach the fulsome flatterj' 
with which the lady of the evening indulges her show-monsters 
on such occasions, as she crams lier parrots with sugar-plums, 
in order to make them talk before company. I camiot be 
tempted to ‘come aloft’ for these marks of rlistinction, and, 
like imprisoned Samson, I would rather remain — if such must 
be the alternative — all my life in the mill-house, grinding for 
my ver}’’ bread, than be brought forth to make sport for the 
Philistine lords and ladies. This proceeds from no dislike, real 
or affected, to the aristocracy of these realms. But they have 
their place, and I have mine ; and, like the iron and earthen 
vessels in the old fable, we can scarce come into collision vith- 
out my being the sufferer in every sense. It may be otherwise 
with the sheets which I am now writing. These may be opened 
and laid aside at pleasure ; by amusing themselves with the 
perusal, the great Avill excite no false hopes ; by neglecting or 
condemning them, they will inflict no pain ; and how seldom 
can they converse pith those whose minds have toiled for their 
delight without doing either the one or the other. 

In the better and wiser tone of feeling which Ovid only 
expresses in one line to retract in that which follows, I can 
address these quires — 

Parve, nec invideo, sine me, liber, ibis in urbem. . 

Nor do I join the regret of the illustrious exile, that he himself 
could not in person accompany the volume, which he sent forth 
to the mart of literature, pleasure, and luxurj’'. Were there 
not a hundred similar instances on record, the fate of my poor 
friend and school-feUow, Dick Tinto, would be sufiicient to warn 
me against seeking happiness in the celebrity which attaches 
itself to a . successful cultivator of the fine arts. 

Dick Tinto, when he wrote himself artist, was wont to derive 
his origin from the ancient family of Tinto, of that illr, in Lanark- 
shire, and occasionally hinted that he had somewhat derogated 
from his gentle blood in using the pencil for his principal means 
of support. , But if Dick’s pedigree was correct, some of his 
ancestors must have suffered a more heavy declension, since 
the good man his frther executed the necessary, and, I trust, 
the honest, but certainly not_ very distinguished, employment 
of tailor jn ordinary to the village of Langdirdum in the west. 
Under his humble roof was Richard bom, and to his father’s 
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humble trade was Richard, greatly contrary to his inclination, 
early indentured. Old Mr. Tiuto had, however, no reason to 
congratulate himself upon having compelled the youthfol genius 
of his son to forsake its natural bent. He fared like the school- 
boy who attempts to stop with his finger the spout of a water 
cistern, while the stream, exasperated at tliis compression, 
escapes by a thousand uucalculated spirts, and wets him all 
over for his pains. Even so fared tlie senior Tinto, when his 
hopeful apprentice not only exhausted all the chalk in making 
sketches upon the shopboard, but even executed several cari- 
catures of his father’s best cu.stomers, who began loudly to mur- 
mur, that it was too hard to have their persons deformed, by 
the vestments of the father, and to be at the same time turned 
into ridicule by the pencil of the son. This led to discredit 
and loss of practice, until the old tailor, yielding to destiny and 
to the entreaties of his son, permitted him to attempt his 
fortune in a line for which he was better qualified. 

There was about this time, in the \dllage of Langdirdum, a 
peripatetic brother of the brush, who exercised his vocation 
sub Jove frigido, the object of adruiration to all the boys of the 
village, but especially to Dick Tinto. The age had not yet 
adopted, amongst other unworthy retrenchments, that illiberal 
measure of economy which, supplying by written characters 
the lack of symbolical representation, closes one open and easily 
accessible avenue of instruction and emolument against the 
students of the fine arts. It was not yet permitted to write 
upon the plastered doorway of an alehouse, or the suspended 
sign of an inn, ‘The Old Magpie,’ or ‘The Saracen’s Head,’ 
substituting that cold description for the lively effigies of the 
plumed chatterer, or the turban’d frown of the terrific soldan. 
That early and more simple age considered alike the necessities 
of all ranks, and depicted the sjnnbols of good cheer so as to be 
obvious to aU capacities; well judging that a man who could 
not read a syllable might nevertheless love a pot of good ale as 
weU as his better-educated neighbours, or even as the parson 
himself. Acting upon this liberal principle, publicans as yet 
hung forth the painted emblems of their caUing, and sign- 
painters, if they seldom feasted, did not at least absolutely 
starve. 

To a worthy of this decayed profession, as we have already 
intimated, Dick Tinto became an assistant ; and thus, as is not 
unusual among heaven-bom geniuses in this department of the 
fine arts, began to paint before he had any notion of drawing. ^ 
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His talent for observing natnre soon indtiecd liini to rectify 
the errors, and soar above the instructions, <jf his teacher. He 
particularly shone in painting horses, that hcdtig n favourite 
sign in the Scottish villages; and, in tracing his progre—, it is 
beautiful to observe liov.- by degrees lie learned to .<;liorlen the 
backs and prolong the legs of tbese lajhle animals, instil they 
came to look less like crocodiles, and more like nags. Detr.ac- 
tion, ^vIlicll always pursues merit witli strides |)roportioncd to 
its advancement, has indeed alleged that Dick once n])on a 
time painted a horse with five leg.^, instead of four. 1 might 
have rested his defence upon the license allowed to that brimeh 
of his profession, which, as it jicnnits all sorts of .singular and 
irregular combinations, may be allowed to c.Kteml it.self .'O far 
as to bestow a limb supernumerary on a favourite .subject. 
But the cause of a deceased friend is .sacred: and I disdain to 
bottom it so superficial!}*. I have visited the .sign in question, 
which yet swings e.xalted in the village of Ixuigdirduin ; and J 
am ready to depone upon oath that what lias l;»een idly mistaken 
or misrepresented as being the fifth leg of the horse, i.s, in fact, 
the tail of that quadruped, and, considered with reference to 
the po.sture in which he is delineated, forms a circumstance 
introduced and managed with great and snccos.'fnl, thougli 
daring, art-. The nag being represented in a rampant or rearing 
posture, the tail, which is prolonged till it touches the ground, 
appears to form a point cVajipiii, and gives the finnness of a 
tripod to the figure, vrithout which it would he difficult to con- 
ceive, placed as the feet are, how the courser could maintain 
hi.s ground without tumhliug backwards. Tliis hold conception 
has fortunately fallen into the custody of one by whom it i.s 
duly valued; for, when Dick, in Ins more advanced state of 
proficiency, became dubious of the propriety of so daring a 
deviation from the established rules of art-, and was desirous to 
execute a picture of the publican himself in exchange for this 
juvenile production, the courteous offer was declined by ]jis 
judicious employer, who had observed, it seems, that when liis 
^e failed to do its duty in conciliating his guests, one glance at 
his sign was sure to put them in good humour. 

It would he foreign to my present purpose to trace the steps 
by which Dick Tinto improved his touch, and corrected, by the 
rules of art, the luxuriance of a fervid imagination. The scales 
fell from his eyes on vie^ng the sketches of a contemporar}*, 
the Scottish Teniers, as lYillde has been deservedly styled. He 
threw* down the hrmsh, took up the crayons, and, amid hunger 
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and toil, and suspense and uncertainty, pursued tlie path of his 
profession under better, auspices than those of his original master. 
Still the first rude emanations of his genius, like the nursery 
rhpnes of Pope, could these be recovered, ivill he dear to the 
companions of Dick Tinto's youth. There is a tankard and 
gridiron painted over the door of an obscure change-house in the 

Back Wynd of Ganderclcngh But I feel I must tear myself 

from the subject, or divell on it too long. 

Amid his wants and struggles, Dick Tinto had recourse, like 
his brethren, to lev 3 dng that tax upon the vanity of mankind 
which he could not extract fi'om their taste and liberality — in a 
word, he painted portraits. It was in this more advanced state 
of xiroficiency, when Dick had soared above his original line of 
business, and highly disdained any allusion to it, that, after 
ha^^ug been estranged for several years, we again met in the 
village of Gandercleugh, 1 holding my present situation, and 
Dick painting copies of the human face divine at a guinea per 
head. This was a small premium, j'et, in the first burst of 
business, it more than sufficed for all Dick’s moderate wants;; 
so that he occupied an apartment at the Wallace Inn, cracked 
his jest with impunit}’ even upon mine host himself, and lived 
in respect and observance with the chambermaid, hostler, and 
waiter. 

Those halcyon da 5 'S were too serene to last long. Wlien his 
honour the Laird of Gandercleugh, with his wife and three 
daughters, the minister, the gauger, mine esteemed patron Mr. 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, and some round dozen of the feuars 
and fanners, had been consigned to immortality by Tmto’s 
bnisli, custom began to slacken, and it was impossible to ivring 
more than crowns and half-crowns from the hard hands of 
the peasants whose ambition led them to Dick’s painting- 
room. 

Still, though the horizon was overclouded, no storm for some 
time ensued. Mine host had Christian faith with a lodger who 
had been a good pajunaster as long as he had the means. ^ And 
from a portrait of our landlord himself, grouped with his wife 
and daughters, in the style of Rubens, which suddenly appeared 
in the best parlour, it was evident that Dick had found some 
mode' of bartering art for the necessaries of life. 

Nothing, however, is more precarious than resources of this 
nature. It w^as observed that Dick became in his turn the 
whetstone of mine host’s wit, vdthout venturing either at 
defence or retaliation; that his easel ivas transferred to a 
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garret-room, in \vlvicli there was senrec s})aee^ for it to Btanrl 
upright j and tliat he no longer vcnitircd to join tlie wcckl)* 
club, of which he had been once tlic life and send- In short., 
Dick Tinto's friends feared that he liad acted like the nnimnl 
called the sloth, which, having eaten nj) the last green leaf 
upon the tree where it has established itself, ends by tuinliling 
down from the top, and dying of inanition. I ventured to hint 
this to Dick, recommended his transferring the e.vcrcisc of his 
inestimable talent to some other sjiherc, and forsaking tiic 
common which he might he said to have eaten hare, 

‘There is an obstacle to my change of residence,' said my 
friend, grasping my hand with a look of solemnity, 

‘A hill due to my landlord, I am afraid?' replied I, with 
heartfelt sjonpathy; ‘if any part of my slender means can 
assist in this emergence ' 

‘ No, by the soul of Sir Joshua ! ’ answered the generous 
youth, ‘I will never involve a friend in the consequences of 
my own misfortune, Tiiero is a mode by wliich I can regam 
my liberty; and to creep even through a common sewer is 
better than to remain hi prison,’ 

I did not perfectly understand wluxt my friend meant. The 
muse of painting appeared to have failed him, and what other 
goddess he could invoke in his distress was a niysterj' to me. 
We parted, however, without further explanation, and I ,did 
not again see him until three days after, when he summoned 
me to partake of the ‘ foy ' ivith which liis landlord proposed to 
regale him ere his departure for Edinburgh. 

I found Dick in high siiirits, -whistling while he buckled the 
small Imapsack which contained his colours, brushes, pallets, 
and clean shirt. That he parted on the best terms -with mine 
host was obvious from the cold beef set forth in the lo-w par- 
lour, flanked by two mugs of admirable broum stout; and I 
o-vvn my curiosity was excited concerning the means through 
which the face of my friend’s affairs had been so ■ suddeudy 
improved. , I did not suspect Dick of dealing with the devil, 
and by what earthly means he , had . extricated himself thus 
happily I. was at a total loss to conjecture. , 

.. He perceived rny curiosity, and took me by the hand. ‘ My 
friend,’ he said, ‘fain would . I conceal, even.:from you, .the 
degradation to, which, it has . been necessary to submit, in order 
to .accomiflish an honourable retreat from Gandercleugh. .‘But 
what avails attempting to conceal that which must needs betray 
itself even by its superior excellence 1 All the village — all the 
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parish — all the -vrorld — will soon discover to what poverty has 
reduced Richard Tinto/ 

A sudden thought here struck me. I had observed that 
our landlord wore, on that memorable morning, a pair of bran 
new velveteens, instead of his ancient thiclvsets. 

‘ What,’ said I, drawing my right hand, -with the forefinger 
and thumb pressed together, nimbly fi-om m}'- right haunch to 
my left shoulder, ‘ you have condescended to resiune the paternal 
arts to which 3mu were first bred — long stitches, ha, Dick ? ’ 

He repelled this unlucky conjecture mth a frowii and a 
pshaw, indicative of indignant contempt, and leading me into 
another room, showed me, resting against the wall, the majestic 
head of Sir William Wallace, grim as when severed from the 
trunk by the orders of the felon Edward. 

The painting was executed on boards of a substantial thick- 
ness, and the top decorated with irons, for suspending the 
honoured effigy upon a signpost. 

‘ There,’ he said, ‘ my Mend, stands the honour of Scotland, 
and my shame 5 yet not so — rather the shame of those who, 
instead of encouraging art in its proper sphere, reduce it to 
these unbecoming and unworthy extremities.’ 

I endeavoured to smooth the ruffled feelings of my misused 
and indignant friend. I reminded him that he ought not, 
like the stag in the fable, to despise the quality winch had 
extricated him from difficulties, in which his talents, as a 
portrait or landscape painter, had been found unavailing. 
Above all, I praised the execution, as well as conception, of his 
painting, and reminded him that, far from feeling dishonoured 
by so superb a specimen of his talents being exposed to the 
general view of the public, -he ought rather to congratulate 
himself upon the augmentation of his celebrity to which its 
puhhc exhibition must necessarily give rise. 

‘You are right, my friend — jmu are right,’ replied poor 
Dick, his eye Idndling with enthusiasm ; ‘ wh)’- . should I shun 
the name of an — an — (he hesitated for a phrase) — an out-of- 
doors artist? Hogarth has introduced himself in that. char- 
acter in one of his best engravings ; Domenichino, or somebody 
else, in ancient times, Morland in our own, have exercised 
their talents in this manner. And wherefore limit to the rich 
and higher classes alone the delight which the exhibition of 
works of art is calculated to inspire into all classes ? Statues 
are placed in the open air, why should Painting be more nig- 
gardly in displajdng her masterpieces than her sister Sculpture 1 
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And yet, my friend, we must part suddenly ; tlie carpenter 
is coming in an hour to put up the — the emblem ; and truly, 
with all my philosophy, and your consolatory . encourage- 
ment to hoot, I would rather wish to leave Gandercleugh before 
that operation commences.’ 

We partook of our genial host’s parting banquet, and I 
escorted Dick on his walk to Edinburgh, . We parted about a 
mile from the village, just as Ave heard the distant cheer of the 
boys which accompanied the mounting of the new symbol of 
the Wallace Head. Dick Tinto mended his pace to get out of 
hearing, so little had either early practice or recent philosophy 
reconciled him to the character of a sign-painter. 

In Edinburgh, Dick’s talents were discovered and ax)preciated, 
and he received dinners and hints from' several distinguished 
judges of the fine arts. But these gentlemen dispensed their 
criticism more willingly than their cash, and - Dick thought he 
needed cash more than critici.sm. He therefore sought London, 
the universal mart of talent, and Avhere, as is usual in general 
marts of most descriptions, much more of each commodity is 
exposed to sale than' can ever find purchasers, 

Dick, who, in serious eame.st, was supposed to have consider- 
able natural talents for his- profession, and whose vain and 
sanguine disposition never permitted him to . doubt for a 
moment of ultimate success, threw himself headlong into the 
crowd -which jostled and struggled for notice and preferment. He 
elbowed others, and was elbowed himself ; and finallyj by dint of 
intrepidity, fought his way into some notice, painted for the prize 
at the Institution, had pictures at the exhibition at Somerset 
House, and damned the hanging committee. But poor Dick 
Avas doomed to lose the field he fought so gallantly. In the 
fine arts, there is scarce an alternative betAvixt distinguished 
success and absolute failure ; and as .Dick’s zeal and industry 
were unable to ensure the first, he fell into the distresses Avhich, 
in his condition, were the natural consequences of the latter 
alternative. He was for a time patronised by one or two. of 
those' judicious persons who make a virtue of being singular, 
and of pitching their oAvn opinions against those of the world 
in matters of teste and criticism. But they soon tired of poor 
Tinto, and laid him doAvn as a load, upon the principle on which 
a spoilt child throws away its plaything. Misery, I fear, took 
him up, and_ accompanied him to a premature grave, to which 
.he was carried from an obscure lodging in SAvallow Street, 
Avhere he had been dunned by his landlady within doors, and 
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watched hy bailiffs without, until death, came to his rehef. A 
comer of the Morning Posi noticed his death, generously' add- 
ing, that his manner displayed considerable genius, though his 
style was rather sketchy; and referred to an, advertisement, 
which announced that Mr. Varnish, a well-lmown printseUer, 
had stdl on hand a very few dra%vings and paintings hy Richard 
Tinto, Esquire, which those of the nobility and gentry who 
■wish to complete their collections of modern art were invited 
to visit -without delay. So ended Dick Tinto ! a lamentable 
proof of the great truth, that in the fine arts mediocrity is 
not permitted, and that he who cannot ascend to the very 
top of the ladder •will do well not to put his foot upon it 
at all. . 

The memory of Tinto is dear to me, from the recollection of 
the many conversations which we have had together, most of 
them turning upon my present task. He was delighted with 
my progress, and talked of an ornamented and illustrated 
edition, with heads, Hgnettes, and^c^^& de lampe, all to he de- 
signed by his own patriotic and friendly pencil: He^ prevailed 
upon an old sergeant of invaUds to sit to him in the character 
of Bothwell, the lifeguard’s-man of Charles the Second, and the 
bellman of Gandercleugh in that of Da-vdd Deans.' Biit while 
he thus proposed to unite his own powers with mine for the 
iUustration of these narratives, he _ mixed many a dose of 
salutary criticism with the panegyrics which my composition 
was at times so fortunate as to call forth. ■ : 

‘Your characters,^ he said, ‘my dear Pattieson, make; too 
much use of the goh box; patter too much (an elegant 
phraseolog}’' which Dick had learned while painting the scenes 
of an itinerant company of players) ; there is nothing in whole 
pages but mere chat and dialogue.’ ■ 

‘The ancient philosopher,’ said I in reply, ^ ‘ was wont to say, 
“Speak, that I may Imow thee ” ; and how is it possible for an 
author to introduce his personw dramatis to bis readers in a 
more hiteresting and effectual manner than by the dialogue in 
which each is represented as supporting his own appropriate 
character ? ’ ' . 

‘ It is a false conclusion,’ said Tinto ; ‘ I hate it, Peter, as I 
hate an unfilled can. I will grant you, indeed, that speech is 
a faculty of some value in the intercourse of human affairs, 
aTid I will not even insist on the doctrine of that p3i;hagorean 
toper, who was of opinion that over a bottle speaking spoiled 
conversation. But 1 will not allow that a professor of the fine 
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arts has occasion to emhodj'' the idea of his scene in language, 
in order to impress upon the reader its reality and its effect. 
On the contrary, I will he judged h}’’ most of your readers, 
Peter, should these tales ever become public, whether you have 
not given us a page of talk for every single idea which two 
words might have communicated, while the posture, and 
manner, and incident, accuratel}’’ drawn, and brought out by 
appropriate colouring, would liave ])reserved all that was 
worthy of preservation, and saved these everlasting “ said he’s ” 
and “ said she’s,” with which it has been your pleasure to 
encumber your pages.’ 

I replied, ‘ That he confounded the operations of the pencil 
and the pen ; that the serene and silent art, as painting has 
been called by one of our first living poets, necessarily appealed 
to the eye, because it had not the organs for addressing the 
ear; whereas poetry, or that species of composition which 
approached to it, lay under the necessity of doing absolutely 
the reverse, and addressed itself to the ear, for the purpose of 
exciting that interest which it could not attain ttnough the 
medium of the eye.’ 

Dick was not a whit staggered by my argument, which he 
contended was founded on misrepresentation. ‘Description,’ 
he said, ‘ was to the author of a romance exactly what dramng 
and tinting were to a painter : words were his colours, and, if 
properly employed, they could not fail to place the scene which 
he wished to conjure up as effectually before the. mind’s eye 
as the tablet or canvas presents it to the bodily organ. The 
same rules,’ he contended, ‘applied to both, and an exuberance 
of dialogue, in the former case, n^s a verbose and laborious 
mode of composition which went to confound the proper art of 
fictitious narrative with that of- the drama, a .widely different 
species of composition, of which dialogue was the very essence, 
because all, excepting the language to be made use of, was pre- 
sented to the' eye by the dresses, -and persons, and actions of 
the performers upon the stage. But as nothing,’ said Dick, 

‘ can be more dull than a long narrative written upon the plan 
of a drama, so where you have approached most near to that 
species of composition, by indulging in prolonged scenes of 
mere conversation, the course of your story has become chill 
and constrained, and you have lost the power of arrestino' the 
attention and exciting the imagination, in which upon other 
occasions you may be considered as having succeeded tolerably 
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I made my bow in requital of the compliment, which was 
probably thrown in by way of placebo, and expressed myself 
willing at least to make one trial of a more straightforward 
st}de of composition, in which my actors should do more, and 
say less, than in my former attempts of this kind. Dick gave 
me a patronising and approving nod, and observed that, find- 
ing me so docile, he would communicate, for the benefit of 
my muse, a subject which he had studied with a view to his 
own art. 

‘ The story,’ he said, ‘ was, by tradition, affirmed to be truth, 
although, as upwards of a hundred years had passed away since 
the events took place, some doubt upon the accuracy of all the 
particulars might be reasonably entertained.’ 

When Dick Tinto had thus spoken, he rummaged his portfolio 
for the sketch fi’om which he proposed one day to execute a 
picture of fourteen feet by eight. The sketch, which was 
cleverly executed, to use the appropriate phrase, represented an 
ancient hall, fitted up and furnished in what Ave now call the 
taste of Queen Elizabeth’s age. The light, admitted fi:om the 
upper part of a high casement, fell upon a female figure, of 
exquisite beauty, who, in an attitude of speechless terror, 
appeared to watch the issue of a debate betwixt two other 
persons. The one was a young man, in the Vandyke dress 
common to the time of Charles I., who, Avith an air of indignant 
Ijride, testified by the manner in which he raised his head and 
extended his arm, seemed to be urging a claim of right, rather 
than of favour, to a lady whose age, and some resemblance in 
their features, pointed her out as the mother of the younger 
female, andAvho appeared to listen Arith a mixture of displeasure 
and impatience. 

Tinto produced his sketch Avith an air of mysterious triumph, 
and gazed on it as a fond parent looks upon a hopeful child, 
Avhile he anticipates the future figure he is to make in the 
Avorld, and the height to which he aaoU raise the honour of his 
family. He held it at arm’s length from me — he held it closer 
— he placed it upon the top of a chest of drawers — closed the 
lower shutters of the casement, to adjust a downward and 
favourable fight — fell back to the due distance, dragging me 
after him — shaded his face Avith his hand, as if to exclude all 
but the favourite object — and ended by spoiling a child's copy- 
book, which he rolled up so as to serve for the darkened tube 
of an amateur. I fancy my expressions of enthusiasm had’ not 
been in proportion to his OAvn, for he presently exclaimed Avith 
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veBemence, ‘ Mr. Pattieson, I used to think you iiad an eye in 
3'-oarhead.’ 

I ^^ndicated my claim to the usual allowance of visual 
organs., 

.‘Yet, on my honour,’ said Pick, ‘I would swear 5'ou had 
been horn blind, since you have failed at tlie fir.st glance to dis- 
cover the subject and meaning of that sketcli. 1 do not mean 
to praise my own perfonnance, I leave these arts to others ; I 
am sensible of my deficiencies, conscious that my drawing and 
colouring may be improved by the time I intend to dedicate 
to the art. But the conception — the expression — the positions 
— these tell the story to everj’- one who looks at the sketch : 
and if I can finish the picture 'without diminution of the original 
conception, the name of Tinto shall no more be smothered by 
the mists of emy and intrigue.’ 

I replied, ‘That I : admired the sketch exceedingly; but 
that to understand its full merit, I felt it absolutely necessarj'' 
to be informed of the subject.’ 

. ,;‘That is the verj^; thing I complain of,’ answered Tinto; 
‘ you have accustomed yourself so much to these creeping tyi- 
light details of yours, thatjmu are become incapable of receiving 
that instant and vivid flash of con-viction which darts on .-the 
ruind from seeing the happy and expressive combinations of. a 
single scene, and which gathers Irom the position, attitude,, and 
countenance of the moment, not only the histor)^ of the past lives 
of the personages represented, and the nature of the business on 
which they are immediately engaged, but lifts even the veil of 
futurity, and affords a shrewd guess at their future fortunes.’ 

. ‘ In that case,’ replied I, ‘ Painting excels the ape of the re- 
nowned Gines de Passamonte, which only meddled with the 
past and the present; nay, she excels that very Hature who 
affords her subjects ; for I protest to you. Pick, that were I 
permitted to peep into that Elizabeth-chamber, and see the 
persons you have sketched conversing in flesh and blood, I 
should not be a jot nearer guessing the nature of their business 
than I am at this moment while looking at jmur sketch. ; Only 
generally, firom the langui.shing look of the .jmung lady, and the 
care you have taken to present a ve^ handsome leg on the part 
of the gentleman, I presume there is some reference "to a love 
affair between them.’ - 

‘Do. jmu really presume to. form such a bold conjecture?’ 
said Tinto. ‘ And. the indignant earnestness -with which you 
.see the man urge his suit, the unresisting and passive despair 
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of the younger female, tlie stem air of inflexible determination 
in the elder woman, whose looks express at once consciousness 
that she is acting wrong and a firm determination te persist in 
the course she has adopted ’ 

‘ If her looks express all this, my dear Tinto,’ replied I, in- 
teiTuptiiig liim, ‘your pencil rivals the dramatic art of Mr. Puff 
in The Ci'if ic, who. crammed a whole complicated sentence into 
the expressive shake of Lord Burleigh’s head.’ 

‘ My good friend, Peter,’ reidied Tinto, ‘ I observe you are 
perfectly incorrigible ; however, I have coin})assion on your 
dulness, and am unwilling you should he deprived of the 
pleasure of understanding my picture, and of gaining, at the 
same time, a subject for your ouui pen. You must laiow then, 
last summer, while I was taking sketches on the coast of East 
Lothian and Berwiclcshire, I was seduced into the mountains of 
Lammennoor by the account I received _ of some remains of 
antiquit}" in that district. Those with which I was most struck 
were the ruins of an ancient castle in which that Elizabeth* 
chamber, as you call it, once existed. I resided for two or three 
days at a farmhouse in the neighbourhood, where the aged 
goodwife was well acquainted ■with the history of the castle, 
and the events which had taken place in it One of these was 
of , a nature so interesting and singular, that my attention Avas 
dmded between my Ansh to draw the old ruins in landscape, and 
to represent, in a history -piece, the singular events which have 
taken place in it. Here are my notes of the tale,’ said poor 
Dick, handing a parcel of loose scraps, partly scratched over 
with his pencil, partly Anth his pen, AAdiere outlines of cari- 
catures, sketches of turrets, mills, old gables, and dovecots, 
disputed the ground with his Avritten memoranda. 

1 proceeded, hoAvever, to decipher the substance of the manu- 
script as Avell as I could, and wove it into the foUoAAung Tale, 
in Avhich, foUoAA-ing in part, though not entirely, my friend 
Tinto’s adAuce, I endeavoured to render my nanative rather 
descriptive than dramatic. My favourite propensity, however, 
has at times overcome me, and my persons, like many others 
in this talking world, speak now and then a great deal more 
than, they act.^ 

^ [See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. vl. pp. 60, etc.] 



CHAPTER II 


"Well, lords, we have not got that which we have ; 

'T is not enough our foes are this time fled, 

Being opposites of such repairing nature. 

Henry VI. Part II. 

■ - ' 7 • . 

I N the gorge of a pass or mountain glen, ascending from the 
fertile plains of East Lotliian, there stood in former times 
an extensive castle, of which only the rains are now 
visible. Its ancient proprietors were a race of powerful and 
warlike barons, who bore the same name with the castle itself, 
which was Eavenswood. Their line extended to a remote 
period of antiquity, and they had intermarried "with the Doug- 
lasses, Humes, Swintons, Hays, and other femilies of power and 
distinction in the same country. Their history was. freqaently 
involved in that of (Scotland itself, iu whose annals their feats 
are recorded. The Castle of Eavenswood, occupying, and in 
some measure commanding, a pass betwixt. Eerwickshire, ' or 
the Merse, as the southeastern province of Scotland is termed, 
and the Lothians, was of importance both in times of foreign 
war and domestic discorcL It was frequently besieged with 
ardour, and defended with obstinacy, ancf of course, its owners 
played a conspicuous part in story.^ But ^ their house had 
its revolutions, like all sublunary things': it became greatly 
declined from its splendour about the middle of the 17th 
century ; and toward the period of the Eevolution, the last 
proprietor of Eavenswood Castle saw himself compelled to 
part -with the ancient family seat, and -to remove himself -to 
a lonely and sea-heaten -tower, which, situated on the bleak 
shores between St. Abb’s Head and the village of Eyemouthj 
looked out on the lonely, and boisterous German Ocean. ", A 
black domain of wild pastureland surrounded their new resi- 
dence, and formed the remains of their property. 

Lord Eavenswood, the heir of this ruined family, was far 
from bending his mind to his new condition of life! In the 
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civil war of 1689 he had espoused the sinldng side, and although 
he had escaped Avithout the forfeiture of life or land, his blood 
had been attainted, and his title abolished. He was now called; 
Lord Ravenswood only in courtesy. ; . , ; 

This forfeited nobleman inherited the pride and turbulence, 
though not the fortune, of his house, and, as he imputed , the 
final declension of his family to a particular individual, he. 
honoured that person with his fiill portion of hatred. : This, 
was the very man who had now become, by purchase, proprietor, 
of Ravenswood, and the domains of which the heir of the house ^ 
now stood dispossessed. He was descended of a family much' 
less ancient than that of Lord Ravenswood, and which had 
only risen to wealth and political importance during the great 
civil Avars. He himself had been bred to the bar^ and had held, 
high ofiices in the state, maintaining through life the character 
of a skilful fisher in the troubled waters of a state . divided by, 
factions, and governed by delegated authority; and of one who 
contrived to amass considerable sums of money in a country 
where there was but little to be gathered, and who equally 
Icnew the A^alue of wealth and the various nieans of augment- 
ing it and using it as an engine of increasing his power and 
influence. 

Thus qualified and gifted, he was a dangerous antagonist , to 
the fierce and imprudent Ravenswood. Whether he had given 
liim good cause for the enmily Avith which the Baron regarded 
him, was a point on which men spoke differently.^ Some, ^id 
the quarrel arose merely from the vindictive spirit , and envy 
of Lord RavensAvood, who could not patiently behold another, 
though by just and fair purchase, become the, proprietor of 
the estate and castle of his forefathers. But the;. greater part 
of the public, prone to slander the wealthy in their absence as 
to flatter them in their presence, held a less charitable opinion. 
They said that the Lord Keeper (for to this height Sir William 
Ashton had ascended) had, previous to the final purchase of. the,- 
estate of Ravenswood, been concerned in extensive pecuniary 
transactions with the former proprietor; and, rather intimat- 
ing what was probable than afiirming anything positively, they 
asked which party was likely to have the advantage in stating, 
and enforcing the claims arising out of , these complicated 
affairs, and more than^ hinted the advantages which: the cool 
lawyer and able politician must necessarily .possess, over the 
hot, fiery, and imprudent character whom he had involved in 
legal toils and pecuniary snares. , , 
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The character of the times aggivavatecl these suspicions. 
‘In those days there was no Idng in Israel.’ Since the de- 
parture of James VI. to assume the richer and more powerful 
crown of England, there had existed in Scotland contending- 
parties, formed among the aristocracy, by whom, as. their in- 
trigues at the court of St. James’s chanced to prevail, ^the 
delegated powers of sovereignty were alternately swayed. The 
evils attending upon this system of government resemble those 
which afflict the tenants of an Irish estate, the propcit}'" of an 
absentee. There was no supreme power, claiming and i)0ssess- 
ing a general interest with the- community at large, to whom 
the oppressed might appeal from ■ subordinate t3a’anny, either 
for justice or for mercy. Let a monarch be as indolent, as 
selfish,' as much disposed to arbitrary power as he will, still, in 
a free country, his own interests are so clearly connected ivith 
those of the public at large, and the evil consequences to his 
own authbrity' are so obvious and imminent when a different 
course is ‘ pursued, that common* policy, as well as common 
feeling, point to the equal distribution of justice, and to the 
establishment ' of the throne in righteousness. Thus, even 
so'vereigns .remarkable for usurpation aud_ tyranny have been 
found rigorous in the administration of justice among their 
subjects, in cases w;here their own power and passions were 
not compromised. , , ■ _ 

It is very different when the powers of sovereignty are 
delegated to. the head , of an; 'aristocratic faction, rivalled and 
pressed closely in the race of- ambition by an adverse leader. 
His brief and precarious enjoyment of iipwer must be employed 
in' rewarding his partisans, in extending his influence, in oppress- 
ing and crushing his adversaries. Even Abou Hassan, the most 
disinterested of all vicerdy.s, .forgot not, during his caliphate 
of one .day, to ‘send ai> dOuceii/r of one thousand pieces of gold 
to his own household ; . and the Scottish vicegerents, raised to 
power by the', strength of th'eir faction, ’ failed not to - embrace . 
the Saine means of rewarding them. 

The administration of justice, in particular, was infected 
by -.the most ^oss' partiality. ' A case of importance scarcely 
occurred in which there was . not some ground for bias or 
l)artiality pn the part of the judges, 'who were so little able to 
withstandrfhe temptation' that the adbge, ‘ Show, me the man,: 
and I Svill sho'w. ypti the law,’ became as prevalent as it was 
scandfflous. One corruption led the way to others still more 
gross and profligate. The judge who lent his sacred authority 
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in one c«sc to j^tipjjort ii friendj and in another to crush an 
enemy, and vdiose decisions were founded on family connexions 
or political relations, could not- he supjtoscd inaccessible to 
direct personal motives ; and the purse of tlie wealthy was loo 
often helieved to be thrown into the scale to weigh dotvm the 
cause of the poor litigant. The stihordinate officers of the law 
affected little scruple concerning brihery. Pieces of pinto and 
hags of money Avete sent in presents to the king’s counsel, to 
iniiucncc their conduct, and poured forth, says a contemporary 
writer, like Ifiilets of Avood upon their lloors, Avithout even the 
decency of concciihnent. 

In such times, it Avas not over uucharitahle to suppose that 
the statesman, practised in courts of laAv, and a poAverful 
member of a triumphant cabal, might find and use means of 
adA'antagc over his less skilful and less favoured adA’crsary; 
and if it had been supposed that Sir William Ashton’s conscience 
had been too delicate to profit by these advantages, it Avas 
helieA*ed that his ambition and desire of cxtcjiding his Avealth 
and consequence found as strong a stimulus in the exhortations 
of his lady as the daring aim of Macbeth in the daj^s of yore. 

I/ady Ashton Avas of a family more distinguished than that 
of her* lord, an advantage Avhicli she did not fail to use to the 
uttermost, in maintaining and extending her Inishand’s influence 
oA'er others, and, unless she Avas greatly belied, her own oA^er 
him. She had been beautiful, and Avas stately and majestic iii 
her appearance. EndoAved by nature Avith strong poAvers and 
Adolent passions, eximrience had taught her to employ the one, 
and to conceal, if not to moderate, the other. She Avas a severe 
and strict observer of the external forms, at least, of devotion 3 
her hospitalit}’^ Avas splendid, CA-en to ostentation ; her address 
and manners, agreeable to the pattern most valued in Scotland 
at the period, Avere graA^e, dignified, and severely regulated by 
the rules of etiquette. Her character had always been beyond 
the breath of slander. And yet, AA-ith all these qualities to ex- 
cite respect, Lady Ashton Avas seldom^ mentioned in the tenns 
of love or affection. Interest — the interest of her family, if 
not her OAm— seemed too obviousty the motive of her actions ; 
and where tliis is the case, the shai-p-judging and malignant 
public are not easily imposed upon bj’’ outAvard sbow. It was 
seen and ascertained that, in her most graceful courtesies, and 
compliments, Lady Ashton no more lost sight of her object 
than the falcon in his airy wheel turns his quick e3’-es irom his 
destined quarrj^'; and hence, something of doubt and suspicion 

VOL. VIII 2 
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qualified the feelings with whicli lier equals received her aiteu- 
tious. With her inferiors these feelings were mingled witli fear ; 
an impression useful to her puq)oses, so far as it enforced ready 
compliance ^^th her requests and implicit obedience to lier com- 
mands, hut detrimental, because it cannot exist with affection 
or regard. 

Even her husband, it is said, upon whose fortunes lier talents 
and address had produced such emphatic influence, regarded 
her wth respectful awe rather than confiding attachment; and 
report said, there were times when he considered liis grandeur 
as dearly purchased at the cxi)ense of domestic thraldom. Of 
this, however, much might be suspected, but little could be 
accurately Imown: Ladj’’ Ashton regarded the liouour of her 
husband as her ownj and was well aware how much that would 
suffer in the public eye should he appear a vassal to his wife. 
In all her arguments his opinion was quoted as infallible; his 
taste was appealed to, and his sentiments received, with the air 
of deference which a dutiful wife might seem to owe to a hus- 
band of Sir William Ashton’s rank and character. But there 
was something under all this which rung false and hollow ; and 
to those who watched this couple with close, and perhaps 
malicious, scrutiny it seemed evident that, in the haughtiness 
of a firmer character, higher birth, and more decided \’iews of 
aggrandisement, the lady looked with some contempt on her 
husbandj and that he regarded her with jealous fear, rather 
than with love or admiration. 

Stillj however, the leading and favourite interests of Sir 
William Ashton and his lady were the same, and they failed 
not to work in concert, although without cordiality, and to 
testify, in aU exterior circumstances, that respect for each other 
which they were aware was necessary to secure that of the 
public. . 

Their union was croyned with several children, of whom 
three, survived. _ One, the eldest son, was absent on his travels ; 
the second, a girl of seventeen, and the third, a boy about three 
years younger, resided with their parents in Edinburgh during 
the sessions of the >Scottish Parliament and Pri^T- Council, at 
other times in the old Grothic castle of Bavenswood, to which 
the Lord Keeper had made large additions in the style of the 
17th centur}^ - 

Allan Lord Bavenswood, the late proprietor of that ancient 
i^nsion and thq large estate annexed to it, continued for some 
time to wage ineffectual war ivith his successor concerning 
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various points to vrliicli their former transactions had given rise, 
and which were successive^ determined in favour of the wealthy 
and powerful competitor, until death closed the litigation, by 
summoning Ravenswood to a higher bar. The thread of life, 
which had been long wasting, gave way during a fit of violent 
and impotent furj'-with which he was assailed on receiving the 
news of the loss of a cause, foundedj perhaps, rather; in equity 
than in law, the last which he had maintained against ^his 
powerful antagonist. His son witnessed his dying agonies, and 
heard the curses which he breathed against his adversary^ as if 
they had conveyed to him a legacy of vengeance. Other; cir- 
cumstances happened to exasperate a passion which ^was,- and 
had long been, a prevalent vice in the Scottish disposition. • : , 
It was a- November morning, and the cliffs which overlooked 
the ocean were hung with thick and hea^'y mist, when- the 
portals of the ancient and half-ruinous tower, in -.which Lord 
Ravenswood had spent the last and tronhled years of his life, 
opened, that his mortal remains might pass forward to an abode 
3'’et more dreary and lonely. The pomp of attendance, to which 
the deceased had, in his latter years, been a stranger, was re- 
vived as he was about to be consigned to the realms of forget- 
fulness.i _ ^ ^ • • 

Banner after banner, with the various devices and coats of 
this ancient family and its connexions, followed each other in 
mournful procession from under the low-browed archway of 
the courtyard. The principal gentry of the country attended 
in the deepest mourning, and tempered the pace of their 
long train of horses to the solemn march befitting the occasion. 
Trumpets, with banners of crape attached to them, sent forth 
their long -arid melanchol}’- notes to regulate the movements of 
the procession. An immense train of inferior- mourners and 
menials, closed the rear, which had not yet issued ^frorn the 
castle gate when the van had reached the chapel where the 
body was to be deposited. • 

.Contrary to the custom, and even to the law, of the time, the 
body was met by a priest of the Scottish Episcopal communion, 
arrayed in his surplice, and prepared to read over the cofi&n. of 
the deceased the funeral service of the church. Such had been 
the desire of Lord Ravenswood in his last illness, and it was 
readily complied with by the Tory gentlemen, or Cavaliers, as 
they affected to style themselves, in which faction most of his 
kinsmen were, enrolled _ The Presbyterian Church judicatory 
of the -bounds, considering the ceremony as a bravading insult 
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upon their authority, had applied to the Lord ]{!ceper, as the 
nearest privy councillor, for a warrant te prevent its being 
carried into effect; so that, when the clergyman had ox>ened 
his prayer-hook, an officer of the law, supported liy some armed 
men, commanded him to be silent. An insult which fired the 
whole assembly with indignation was particularly and instantly 
resented by the only son of the deceased, Edgar, popularly 
called the Master of llavenswood, a youth of about twenty years 
of age. He clapped his hand on his sword, and, bidding the 
official person to desist at his iieril from farther interruption, 
commanded the clergyman to xiroceed. The man attempted to 
enforce his commission; but as an hundred swords at once 
glittered in the air, he contented himself with protesting against 
the violence ivhich had been offered to him in the execution of 
his duty, and stood aloof, a sullen and moody, spectator of the 
ceremonial, muttering as one who should say, ‘ You ’ll rue the 
day that clogs me with this answer.’ . 

The scene was worthy of an artist’s pencO. Under the verj' 
arch of the house of death, the clergyman, affrighted at the 
scene, and trembling for his own safety, hastily and un^villingly 
rehearsed the solemn service of the church, and spoke *dust 
to dust and ashes to ashes,’ over ruined pride and decayed 
prosperity. Around stood the relations of the deceased, their 
countenances more in anger than in sorrow’^, and the drawn 
swords which they brandished forming a violent contrast with 
their deep niouming habits. In the countenance of the 3’'0ung 
man alone, resentment seemed for the moment overpowered by 
the deep agony with which he beheld his nearest, and almost 
his only, fiend consigned to the tomb of his ancestry. A 
relative observed hm turn deadly pale, when, all rites being 
now duly observed, it became the duty of the chief mourner to 
lower down into the charnel vault, where mouldering coffins 
showed their tattered velvet and decayed plating, the head of 
the corpse which was to be their partner in corruption. He 
stept to the youth and offered hismssistance, which, by- a mute 
motion, Edgar llavenswood rejected. Firmly, and without a 
tear, he - performed that last duty. The stone was laid' on the 
sepulchre, the door of the aisle was locked, and the youth took 
possession of its massive key. ■ . 

As the crowd left the chapel, he paused on the steps which 
led to its Gothic chanceL ‘Gentlemen and friends,’ he said 
‘jmu have this day done no common duty to the body of your 
deceased kinsman; The rites of due observance, which, in other 
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countries, ate allowed as the due of the meanest Gliristian, 
would this day have been denied to the body of your relative — 
not certainly sprung of the meanest house in Scotland — had it 
not been assured to him by jmur courage. Others bury their 
dead in sorrow and tears, in silence and in reverence our 
funeral rites are marred by the intrusion of bailiffs and ruffians, 
and our grief — ^the grief due to our departed ffiend — is chased 
from bur cheeks by the glow of just indignation. But it ds 
well that I know from what quiver this arrow has come forth.* 
It was only he that dug the grave who could have the mean 
cruelty to disturb the obsequies ; and Heaven do as much to 
me and more, if I requite not to this man and his house the 
ruin and disgrace he has brought on me and mine ! ’ 

A numerous part of the assembly applauded this speech, as 
the spirited expression of just resentment; but the more cool 
and judicious regretted that it had been uttered. The fortunes 
of the heir of llavenswood were too low to brave the' farther 
hostility which thej" imagined these open expressions of resent- 
ment must necessanly provoke. Their apprehensions, however, 
proved groundless, at least in the immediate consequences of 
this- affair. 

The mourners returned to the tower, there, according to • a 
custom but recently aboHshed in Scotland, to carouse deep 
healths to the memor}'" of the deceased, to make the house of 
sorrow ring Avith sounds of joviality and debauch, and to diminish, 
by the expense of a large and profuse entertainment, the limited 
revenues of the heir of him whose funeral they thus strangely 
honoured. It was the custom, however, and on the present 
occasion it was fuUy obserA^ed. The tables swam in AAdne, the 
populace feasted in the courtyard, the yeomen in the kitchen 
and buttery ; and two years’ rent of Bavenswood’s remaining 
property hardly defrayed the charge of the funeral revel. The 
Avine did its office on all but the Master of Ravenswood, a 
title which he still retained, though forfeiture had attached to 
that of his father. He, while passing around the cup which he 
himself did not taste, soon listened to a thousand exclamations 
against the Lord Keeper, and passionate protestations of attach- 
ment to himself, and to the honour of his house. He hstened 
Avith dark and sullen brow to ebullitions which he considered 
justly as equally evanescent Avith the crimson bubbles on the 
brink of the goblet, or at least Avith the vapours which its 
contents excited in the brains of the reAmllers around him. 

■Wlien the last flask was emptied, they took their leave Avith 
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deep protestations — to be forgotten on tlie morrow, if, indeed, 
those who made tliera slionld not think it necessary for their 
safety to make a more solemn retractation. 

Accepting their adieus with an air of contempt wliich he 
could scarce conceal, Eavenswood at length beheld his ruinou.s 
habitation cleared of this confluence of riotous guests, and 
returned to the deserted hall, which now appeared doubly 
lonely from the cessation of that clamour to which it had so 
lately echoed. But its space was peopled by phantoms which 
the imagination of the j'oung licir conjured up before him — 
the tarnished honour and degraded fortunes of his liouse, the 
destruction of his own hope.s, and the triumph of that family 
by whom they had been ruined. To a mind naturally of a 
gloomy cast here was ample room for meditation, and the 
musings of young Eavenswood were deep and unwitnessed. 

The peasant who shows the ruins of the tower, which still 
crown the beetling cliff and behold the war of the waves, though 
no more tenanted save by the sea-mew and cormorant, even yet 
affirms that on . this fatal ni^ht the Master of Eavenswood, by 
the bitter exclamations of his despair, evoked some evil fiend, 
under whose malignant influence the future tissue of incidents 
was woven. Alas ! what fiend can suggest more de.sperate 
counsels than those adopted under the guidance of our own 
violent and unresisted passions? 



CHAPTER III 


Over Gods forebode, then said the King, 

That thou shouldst shoot at me. 

WilUmn Bell, Clim o’ tlie ClcitgJi, etc. 

O N tlie morning after the funeral, the legal ofiGicer whose 
authorit}'- had been found insuflScient to effect an in- 
terruption of the funeral solemnities of the late Lord 
Uavenswood, hastened to state before the Keeper the resistanc(3 
which he had met with in the execution of his office. 

•The statesman was seated in a spacious lihrar)’’,, once a 
banqueting- room in the old Castle^ of Ravenswood, as was 
evident from the armorial insignia still displayed on the carved 
roof, which was vaulted with Spanish chestnut, and on the 
stained glass of the casement, through which gleamed a dim 
yet rich light on the long rows of shelves, bending imder the 
weight of legal commentators and monkish historians, whose 
ponderous volumes formed the chief and most valued contents 
of a Scottish historian of the period. On the massive oaken 
table and reading-de.sk lay a confused mass of letters, petitions, 
and parchments ; to toil amongst which was the pleasure at once 
and the plague of Sir William Ashton’s life. His appear- 
ance was grave and even noble, well becoming one who held 
a high office in the state; and it was not save after, long and 
intimate conversation with him upon topics of pressing and 
personal interest, that a stranger could have discovered some- 
thing vacillating and uncertain in his resolutions ; an infirmity 
of purpose, arising from a cautious and timid disposition, which, 
as he was conscious of its internal influence on his . mind, he 
was, .from pride as well as’ policy, most anxious to conceal from 
others. 

He listened with great apparent composure to an exagger- 
ated account of the tumult which had taken place at the 
funeral, of the contempt throAvn on his own authority and 
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that of the church and state ; nor did lie seem moved even hy 
the faithful report of the insultinf( and threatening language 
which had been uttered liy young Kavenswood and others^ and 
obviously directed against himself. Ho heard, also, what the 
man had been able to collect, in a very distorted .and aggravated 
shape, of the toasts which had been drunh, and the menaces 
uttered, at the subseipient entertainment. In fine, he made 
careful notes of all these ])articulai-s, and of the names of the 
persons by whom, in case of need, an accusation, founded ujKm 
these violent proceedings, could be witnessed and made good, 
and dismissed his informer, .secure that he was now master of 
the remaining fortune, and even of the personal liberty, of 
young Piavenswood. 

When the door had closed upon the olhcor of the law, the 
Lord Keeper remained for a moment in deep meditation ; then, 
starting from his seat, paced the apartment as one about to 
take a sudden and energetic resolution. ‘Young EavensWood,' 
he muttered, ‘is now mine — he is my oAvn; he has placed 
himself in my hand, and he shall bend or break. I have not 
forgot the determined and dogged obstinacy with which his 
father fought every point to the last, resisted every effort at 
compromise, embroiled me in lawsuits, and attempted to assail 
my character when he could not otherwise impugn my rights. 
This boy he has left behind him — - this Edgar — this hot-headed, 
hare-brained fool, has vnecked his vessel before she has cleared 
the harbour. I must see that he gains no advantage of some 
turning tide which may again float him off. These memoranda, 
properly stated to the privy council, cannot but be construed 
into an aggravated riot, m which the dignity both of the civil 
and ecclesiastical- authorities stands committed. A hea-sy fine 
might be imposed ; an order for committing him to Edinburgh 
or Blackness Castle seems not improper; even a charge of 
treason might be laid on many of these words and exjDressions, 
though God forbid I should prosecute the matter to that extent. 
No, I will not ; I null not touch his life, even if it should he 
in my power; and' yet, if he lives till a change of times, what 
follows 1 _ Pv,estitution — perhaps revenge. I loio-w Athole prom- 
ised his interest to old Eavenswood, and here is his son afready 
bandying and maldng a faction by his- own contemptible in- 
fluence. What a ready tool he would be for the use of those 
who are watching the downfall of our adniinistration ! ’ 

While these thoughts were agitating the riiind of the wily 
statesman, and while he was persuading himself- that his own 
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interest and safety, as well as those of his friends and party 
depended on using the present advantage to the uttermos 
against young Ravenswood, the Lord Keeper sat down to hi 
desk, and proceeded to draw up, for the information of thi 
privy^ council, an account of the disorderly proceedings which 
in contempt of his warrant, had taken place at the funeral o 
Lord Ravenswood. The names of most of the parties concerned 
as weR as the fact itself, would, he was well aware, souric 
odiously in the ears of his colleagues in administration,, am 
most likely instigate them to make an example of ymuni 
Ravenswood, at least, in terrorem. . ’ 

It was a point of delicacy, however, to select such expression) 
as might infer the young man’s culpahUity, without neeminj 
directly to urge it, which, on the part of Sir "William Ashtbii 
his father’s ancient antagonist, could not hut appear odiouf 
and invidious. While he was in the act of composition, labour 
ing to find words which might indicate Edgar Ravenswood t( 
he the cause of the uproar, without specifically maldng such s 
charge, Sir William, in a pause of his task, chanced, in looldng 
upward, to see the crest of the family for whose heir he was 
whetting the arrows and disposing the toils of the law carved 
upon one of the corheiUes from which the, vaulted roof of the 
apartment sprung. It was a black hull’s head, with the legend 
‘ Lhide my time ’ ; and the occasion upon which it was adopted 
mingled itself singularly and impressively with the subject oj 
his present reflections. 

It was said by a constant tradition that a Malisius de Ravens- 
wood had, in the 13th century, been deprived ■ of his castles 
and lands by a powerful usurper, who had for a while enjoyed 
his spoils hi quiet. At length, on the eve of a costly banquet, 
Ravenswood, who had watched his opportunity, introduced him- 
self iuto the castle with a small hand of faithful retainers. The 
. serving of the expected feast was impatiently looked for hy the 
guests, and clamorously demanded by the temporary master ol 
the castle. Ravenswood, who had assumed the disguise, of. a 
sewer. upon the occasion, answered, in a stern voice, ‘I hide my 
time ’ 3 and at the same moment a bull’s head, the ancient symbol 
of death, was placed upon the table. The explosion of the 
conspiracy took place upon the signal, and the usurper and his 
followers were put to death. Perhaps there was something in 
this still loiown and often repeated story which came immedi- 
ately home to the breast and conscience of the Lord Keeper • for, 
putting from him the paper on which he had begun his. report’ 
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and carefuUy locking the memoranda wkich lie had pre 2 iarcd 
into a cabinet which stood beside him, he jiroceeded to walk 
abroad, as if for the purpose of collecting his ideas, and reflect- 
ing farther on the consequences of the stej) ivhich he was about 
to take, ere yet they became inevitable. 

In passing through a large Gothic ante-room, Sir William 
Ashton heard the sound of his daughter’s lute, klusic, when 
the performers are concealed, affects us vitli a pleasure mingled 
with surprise, and reminds us of the natural concert of birds 
among the leafy bowers. The statesman, though little accus- 
tomed to give way te emotions of this natural and simple 
class, was still a man and a father. He stopped, therefore, and 
li.stened, while the silver tones of Lucy Ashton’s voice mingled 
with the accompaniment in an ancient air, to which some one 
had adapted the following words ; — 

‘ Look not thou on heauty’s charming, 

Sit thou still when kings are arming, 

Taste not when the wine-cup glistens, 

• Speak not when the people listens, 

Stop thine ear against the singer. 

From the red gold keep thy finger. 

Vacant heart, and hand, and eye. 

Easy live and quiet die.’ 

The sounds ceased, and the Keeper entered his daughter’s 
apartment. 

The words she had chosen seemed particularly adapted to her 
character ; for Lucy Ashton’s exquisitely beautiful, yet some- 
what girlish features were formed to express peace of mind, 
serenity, and indifference to the tinsel of worldly pleasure. Her 
locks, which were of shadowy gold, divided on a brow of exquisite 
whiteness, like a gleam of broken and pallid sunshine upon a 
hill of snow. The e3q)ression of the countenance was in the last 
degree gentle, soft, timid, and feminine, and seemed rather to 
.shrink from the most casual look of a stranger than- to court 
his admiration. Something there was of a Madonna cast 
perhaps the result of delicate health/ and of residence in a 
lamily where the dispositions of the inmates were fiercer more 
active, and energetic than her own. ’ 

Yet her passiveness of disposition was by no means owing to 
an indifferent or unfeeling mind. Left to the impulse of her 
own taste and feelings, Lucy Ashton was peculiarly accessible 
to those of a romantic cast. Her secret deligbt was in the old 
legendary tales of ardent devotion and unalterable affection, 
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chequered as they so often are Anth strange adventures and 
supernatural horrors. This %vas her fovoured fair)" realm, and 
here she erected her aerial palaces. But it was only in secret 
that she laboured at this delusive though delightful arclii- 
tecture. In her retired chamber, or in the woodland bower 
which she had chosen for her o\ni, and called after her name, 
she was in fancy distilbuting the prizes at the tournament, or 
raining down iniluence from her eyes on the valiant combatants ; 
or she was wandering in the Anldeniess ndth Una, under escort 
of the generous lion ; or she was identifying herself with the 
simple yet noble-minded Miranda in the isle of wonder and 
enchantment. 

But hi her exterior relations to things of this world, Lucy 
willingly received the ruling impulse from those around her. 
The alternative was, in general, too indifferent to her to rendjer 
resistance desirable, and she ivillingly found a motive for 
decision in the opinion of her friends which perhaps she might 
have sought for in vain in her own choice. Every reader 
must have observed in some family of his acquaintance some 
individual of a temper soft and yielding, who, mixed ivitli 
stronger and more ardent minds, is borne along by the will of 
others, with as little power of opposition as the flower which is 
flung into a running stream. It usually happens that such a 
compliant and easy disposition, which resigns itself without 
murmur to the guidance of others, becomes the darling of 
those to whose inclinations its ovai seem to he offered, in 
ungrudging and read)" sacrifice. 

This , was eminently the case with Lucy Ashton. Her 
politic, wary, and worldly father felt for her an affection the 
strength of which sometimes surprised him into an iniusual 
emotion. Her elder brother, who trode the path of ambition 
•with a haughtier step than his father, had also more of human 
affection, A soldier, and in a dissolute age, he preferred his 
sister Lucy even to pleasure and to military preferment and 
distinction. Her younger brother, at an age when ttifles 
chiefly occupied his mind, made her the confidante of all his 
pleasures and anxieties, his success in field-sports, and his 
quarrels "vvith his tutor and instructors. To these details, how- 
ever triHal, Lucy lent patient and not indifferent attention. 
They moved and interested Henr)", and that was enough to 
secure her ear. 

, ; Her mother alone did not feel that distinguished and pre- 
dominating affection -with which the rest of the family cherished 
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Lucy. She regarded ^Yhat .she termed her daughter’s -want of 
spirit as a decided mark tliat the more plebeian blood of her 
father predominated in Lucy’.s veins, and used to call her in 
derision her Lammermoor Shepherdes.s. 'i’o di.slike so gentle 
and inoffensive a being was impossible; but Lady Ashton pre- 
fen-ed her eldest son, on whom had descended a large i)ortion 
of her own ambitious and undaunted disposition, to a daughter 
whose softness of temper ’.seemed allied to feebleness of mind. 
Her eldest son was the more partially beloved by his niother 
because, contrary to the usual custom of Scottisli families of 
distinction, he had been named after the head of the house. 

‘ My Sholto,’ she said, ‘ vnW support the untimiishcd honour 
of liis maternal house, and elevate and support that of his 
tather. Poor Lucy is unfit for courts or crowded halls. Some 
country laird must be her husband, rich enough to supply her 
with every comfort, without an effort on her oYvn part-, so that 
she maj’- have nothing to shed a tear for but the tender appre- 
hension lest he ma}’- break his neck in a fox-chase. It was not 
so, however, that our house was raised, nor is it so that it can 
be fortified and augmented. The Lord Keeper’s dignity is yet 
new; it must be borne as if we were used to its weight, "worthy 
of it, and prompt to assert and maintain it. Before ancient 
authorities men bend from customary and hereditary defer- 
ence; in our presence they will stand erect, unless they are 
compelled to prostrate themselves. A daughter fit for the 
sheepfold or the cloister is ill qualified to exact respect where 
it is yielded with reluctance ; and since Heaven refused us a 
third boy, Lucy should have held a character fit to suppl}- his 
place. The hoiu' will be a happy one which disposes her hand 
in marriage to some one whose energy is greater than her own, 
or whose ambition is of as low an order.’ 

So meditated a mother to whom the qualities of her 
children’s hearts, as well as the prospect of their domestic 
happiness, seemed light in comparison to their rank and 
temporM greatness. But, like many a parent of hot and 
impatient character, she was mistaken in estimating the feel- 
ings of her daughter, who, under a semblance of extreme 
indifference; nourished the germ of those passions which some- 
times spring up in one night, like the gourd of the prophet, 
and astonish the observer by their unexpected ardour and 
intensity. In, fact, Lucy’s sentiments seemed chill because 
nothing Lad occurred to interest or awaken them. Her life had 
hitherto flowed on in a uniform and gentle tenor, and happy 
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for her liad not its present smoothness of current resembled 
that of the stream as it glides do^vn^vards to the waterfall 1. . 

‘ So, Lucy,’ said her father, entering as her song was ended,- 
‘ does your musical philosopher teach you to contemn the Avorld 
before you Imow it 1 That is surely something premature. Or 
did you but speak according to the fashion of fair maidens, 
who are always to hold the pleasures of life in contempt till 
they are pressed upon them b}^ the address of some gentle 
loiight?’ ■ ■ 

' Lucy blushed, disclaimed any inference respecting her own 
choice being drawn from her selection of a song, and readily 
laid aside her instrument at her father’s request that she would 
attend him in his walk. 

A large and weU-wooded park, or rather chase,- stretched 
along the hiH behind the castle, which, occupying, as we have 
noticed, a pass ascending from the plain, seemed built in its 
very gorge to defend the forest ground which arose behind it 
in shaggy majesty. Into this romantic region the father and 
daughter proceeded, arm in arm, by a noble avenue overarched 
by embowering elms, beneath which^ groups of the faUow-deer 
were seen to stray in distant iperspective. ' As they paced slowly 
oh, admiring the different points of view, for which Sir William 
Ashton, notwithstanding the nature of his usual avocations,' 
had-, considerable taste and feeling, they were overtaken by 
the forester, or park-keeper, who, intent on silvan sport; was 
proceeding with his cross-bow over his arm, and a hound led 
in leash by his boy, into the interior of the wood. 

‘ Going to shoot us a piece of venison, Norman ? ’ said his 
master, as he returned the woodman’s salutation. 

, ‘ Saul, your honour, and that I am. Will it please you to 
see the sport?’ ' 

, ‘ 0 no,’ said his lordship, after looking at his daughter, whose 
colour fled at the idea of seeing the deer' shot, although, had 
her father expressed his wish that they should accompany 
Norman, it was probable she would not even have hinted 'her 
reluctance. ■>:. 

The forester shrugged his shoulders. ' It was a disheartening 
thing,’ he said, ‘when none of the gentles came down to see the 
sport. He hoped Captain Sholto would be soon hame,’ or he 
might shut up his shop entirely ; for Mr. Harry was kept sae 
■ close wi’ his Latin nonsense that, though his will was very gude 
to be in the wood from morning till night, there would be a 
hopeful lad lost, and no making a man of him. It was not so. 
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lie , had heard, in Lord Raven swood’s ii me : vhcn a buck was 
to be killed, man and mother’s son ran to sec ; and when the 
deer fell, the knife was alwa3's presented to (he knight, and he 
never gave less than a dollar for the compliment. And there 
was Edgar Ravenswood — Master of Ravcnswoofl that is now *•— 
when he goes up to the wood — there luisna been a better luintcr 
since Tristrem’s time — when Sir Edgar hands out,‘ down goes 
the deer, faith. But we hac lost a’ sense of woodcraft on this 
side of tlie hill.’ 

There was much in this harangue highlj^ dis],ilcasing to the 
Lord Keeper’s feelings; he could not help observing that his 
menial despised him almost avowedly for not po.ssessing that 
taste for sport which in those times was deemed the natural 
and indispensable attribute of a real gentleman. But the 
master of the game is, in all country houses, a man of great 
importance, and entitled to use considerable freedom of speech. 
Sir William, therefore, only smiled and replied, ‘ He had some- 
thing else to think upon to-da)^ than lulling deer ’ ; meantime, 
talcing out his purse, he gave the ranger a dollar for his 
encouragement. The fellow received it as the waiter of a 
fashionable hotel receives double his proper fee from the hands 
of a country gentleman — that is, with a smile, in which pleasure 
at the gift is mingled with contempt for the ignorance of the 
donor. ^ ‘ Your honour is the bad paymaster,’ he said, ‘ who pays 
before it is done. What would you do were I to miss the buck 
after you have paid me my wood-fee ? ’ 

‘ I suppose,’ said the Keeper, smiling, ‘ you would hard]}’- 
guess what I mean were I to tell jmu of a condictio indehiti ? ’ 

‘ Not I, on my sank I guess it is some law phrase ; but sue 
a beggar, and — your honour laiows what follo^ys, Well, but I 
will be just Avith you, and if boAV and brach fail not, you shall 
have a piece of game tAvo fingers fat on the brisket.’. 

As he was about to go off, his: master again called him,, and 
asked, as if by accident, whether the Master of Ravenswood Avas 
actually so brave a man and so good a shooter as the Avorld 
spoke him. - , 

‘ Brave ! brave enough, I warrant you,’ answered Norman. 

‘ I Av'as in the wood at T3nainghame, Avhen there was a sort of 
gallants hunting with my lord.; on my. saub^there Avas a buck 
turned to bay made us all stand back— a stout old Trojan of 
the first head, ten-tyned branches, and a brow as , broad as e’er • 
a bullock’s. Egad, he dashed at the old lord, and there would 


* Bauds out. Holds out, i. c., presents his piece. 
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have been inlake among the peerage, if the Master had not whipt 
roundly in, and hamstrung him with his cutlass. He was- hut 
sixteen then, bless his heart ! ’ 

‘And is he as ready ^vith the gun as with the couteauF 
said Sir William. 

‘ He ’ll strike this silver dollar out from beneath my finger and 
thumb at fourscore yards, and I ’ll hold it out for a gold merk ; 
what more would ye have of eye, hand, lead, and gunpowder 1 ’ 

‘ 0, no more to be Avished, certainlj^’ said the Lord Keeper ; 
‘but we keep you from your sport, Is^orman. Good morrow, 
good Norman.’ 

And, humming his rustic roundelay, the yeoman went on his 
road, the sound of his rough voice gradually dying away as the 
distance betwixt them increased : — 

‘ The monk must arise when the matins ring, 

The abbot may sleep to their chime ; 

But the j^eoman must start when the bugles sing, 

’T is time, my hearts, ’t is time. 

‘ There ’s bucks and raes on Bilhoi)e braes. 

There ’s a herd on Shortwood Shaw ; 

But a lily-white doe in the garden goes, 

She ’s fairly woi-th them a’.’ 

‘Has this fellow,’ said the Lord Keeper, when the yeoman’s 
song had died on the vund, ‘ ever served the Ravenswood people, 
that he seems so much interested in them 1 I suppose you 
know, Lucy, for you make it a point of conscience to record 
the special history of every boor about the castle.’ 

‘ I- am not quite so faithful a chronicler, my dear father ; 
but I believe that Norman once served here while a boj^, and 
before he went to Ledington, whence you hired him. But if 
you want to Imow anything of the former family, Old Alice is 
the best authority.’ 

‘And what should I have to do with them, pray, Lucy,’ said 
her father, ‘ or with their history or accomplishments ? ’ 

‘ Nay, I do not know, sir ; only that you were asking ques- 
tions of Norman about young Ravenswood.’ 

‘ Pshaw, child ! ’ replied her father, yet immediately added, 

I And who is Old Alice 1 I think you Imow all the old women 
in the country.’ 

‘ To be sure I do, or how could I help the old creatures 
when they are in hard times 1 And as to Old Alice, she is the 
very empress of old women and queen of gossips, so far as 
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legendary lore is concerned. She is blind, poor old .soul, but 
when she speaks to you, you would tbink slic lias .some way of 
looking into your veiy heart. I am sure I often cover my face, 
or turn it away, for it seems as if .she .saw one change colour, 
though she has been blind these twent}’’ year.s. She i.s worth 
visiting, were it but to say you have seen a blind and paralytic 
old woman have so much acutenc.ss of perception aiuf dignity 
of manners. I assure you, she might be a countess from her 
language and behaviour. Come, you must go to .sec Alice; we 
are not a cpiarter of a mile from her cottage.’ 

‘All this, my dear,’ said the Lord Keeper, ‘is no answer to 
iny question, who this woman is, and what is her connexion 
with the former proprietor’s family?’ 

‘ 0, it was something of a nouriceslup, I believe ; and she 
remained here, because her two grandsons were engaged in 
■your service. But it was against her will, 1 fancy ; for the 
poor old creature is always regretting the change of times and 
of property.’ 

‘1 am much obliged to her,’ answered the Lord Keeper. 
‘She and her folk eat my bread and drink my cup, and are 
lamenting all the while that they are not still under a family 
which never could do good, either to themselves or any one 
else ! ’ 

‘ Indeed,’ replied Lucy, ‘ I am certain yon do Old Alice in- 
justice. She has nothing mercenary about her, and would not 
accept a penny in charity, if it were to save her from being 
starved. She is only talkative, like all old folk when you 
put them on stories of their youth ; and she speaks about the 
Bavenswood people, because she lived under them so many 
years. But I am sure she is grateful to you, sir, for your pro- 
tection, and that she would rather speak to ‘you than to any 
other person in the whole world beside. Do, sir, come and see 
Old Alice.’ 

And with the freedom of an indulged daughter she dragged 
the Lord Keeper in the direction she desired. 



CHAPTER IV 


Through tops of the high trees she did descry 
A little smoke, whose vapour, thin and light. 

Reeking aloft, uprolled to the sky, 

Which cheerful sign did send unto her sight. 

That in the same did wonne some living wight. 

Spensee. 

1 IJCY acted as her father’s guide, for he was too much 
engrossed with his political labours, or with society, to 
he perfectly acquainted with his own extensive domains, 
and, moreover, was generally an inhabitant of the city of Edin- 
burgh; and she, on the other hand, had, with her mother, 
resided the whole summer in Ravenswood, and, partly from 
taste, partly from want of any other amusement, had, by her 
frequent rambles, learned to know each lane, alley, dingle, or 
hushy dell. 

And every kosky bourne from side to side. 

We have said that the Lord Keeper was not indifferent to 
the beauties of nature ; and we add, in justice to liim, that he 
felt them doubly when xaointed out by the beautiful, simple, 
and interesting girl who, hanging on his arm with filial kind-, 
ness, now called him to admire the size of some ancient oak, 
and now the unexpected turn where the ;path, developing its 
maze from glen or dingle, suddenly reached an eminence com- 
manding an extensive view of the plains beneath them, and 
then gradually glided away from the prospect to lose itself 
among rocks and thickets, and guide to scenes of deeper 
seclusion. 

It was when pausing on one of those points of extensive 
and commanding vdew that Lucy told her father they were 
close by the cottage of her blind 'protegee; and on turning 
fr’om the little hill, a path which led around it, worn by the 
daily steps of the infirm inmate, brought them in sight of the 

vor,. VIII — 3 
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hut, which, embosomed in a deep and obscure dell, seemed to 
have been so situated purposely to bear a correspondence with 
the darkened state of its inhabitant. 

The cottage was situated immediately under a tall rock, 
which in some measure beetled over it, as if threatening to 
drop some detached fragment from its brow on the frail tene- 
ment beneath. The hut itself was constructed of turf and 
stones, and rudely roofed over with thatch; much of which was 
in a dilapidated condition. The thin blue smoke rose from it 
in a light column, and curled upward along the y'hite^ face of 
the incumbent rock, giving the scene a tint of exquisite soft- 
ness. In a small and rude garden, surrounded by straggling 
elder-bushes, which formed a sort of imperfect hedge, sat near 
to the bee-hives, by the produce of which she lived, that 
‘woman old’ whom Lucy had brought her father hither to 
visit. 

Whatever there had been which was disastrous in her for- 
tune, whatever there was miserable in her dwelling, it was 
easy to judge by the first glance that neither years, poverty, 
misfortune, nor infirmity had broken the spirit of this remark- 
able woman. • . 

' She occupied a turf seat, placed under a weeping birch of 
unusual magnitude and age, as Judah is represented sitting 
under her palm-tree, with an air at once of majesty and of 
dejection. Her figure was tall, commanding, and but little bent 
by the infirmities of old age. Her dress, though that of a 
peasant, was uncommonly clean, forming in that particular a 
strong contrast to most of her rank, and was disposed with an 
attention to neatness, and even to taste, equally^ unusual. But 
• it was her expression of countenance which chiefly struck the 
spectator, and induced most persons to address her with a 
degree of deference and civility very inconsistent with the 
miserable state of her • dwelling, and which, nevertheless, she 
received with that easy composure which showed she felt it to 
be her due. She had once been beautiful, but her beauty had 
been of a bold and mascuhne cast, such as does not survive the 
bloom of youth; yet her features continued to express strong 
sense, deep reflection, and a character of sober pride, which, as 
we have already said of her dress, appeared to argue a conscious 
superiority to those of her own rank. It scarce seemed possible 
that a face, dexOTved of the advantage of sight, could have 
e^ressed character so strongly ; but her eyes,' which were 
almost totallj’’ closed, did not, by the dis^ilay of their sightless 
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orbs, mar llie countenance to which they could add nothing. 
She pecnied in a nnninating poptnre, soothed, perhaps, by the 
murmurs of the bus}- tribe around her to abstraction, tliough 
not to slumber. 

Lucy undid the latch of the little garden gat(^ and solicited 
the oW woman’s attention. ‘ My father, Alice, is come to see 
you.’ 

‘He is welcome, l\Iiss Ashton, and so are you,’ said the old 
woman, turning and inclining her head towards her ^^sito^s. 

‘This is a fine morning for 3’our bee-hives, mother,’ said the 
Lord Keeper, who, struck mth the outward appearance of Alice, 
was somewhat curious to Imow if her conversation would corre- 
spond •^rith it. 

‘ I believe so, my lord,’ she replied ; ‘ I feel the air breathe 
milder than of late.’ 

‘You do not,’ resumed the statesman, ‘take charge of these 
bees yourself, mother ? How do you manage them 1 ’ 

‘By delegates, as kings do their subjects,’ resumed Alice; 
‘and I am fortunate in a prime minister. Here, Babie.’ 

She whistled on a small silver call which hun^ around her 
neck, and which at that time was sometimes used to summon 
domestics, and Babie, a girl of fifteen, made her appearance from 
the hut, not altogether so cleanly arrayed as she would probably 
have been had iuice had the use of her eyes, but with a greater 
air of neatness than was upon the whole to have been expected. 

‘Babie,’ said her mistress, ‘offer some bread and honey to 
the Lord Keeper and Miss Ashton ; they will excuse your awk- 
wardness if you use cleanliness and despatch.’ 

Babie performed her mistress’s command with the grace 
which was naturally to have been expected, mo'vnng to and fro 
with a lobster-like gesture, her feet and legs tending one way, 
while her head, turned in a different direction, was fixed in 
wonder upon the laird, who was more frequently heard of than 
seen by his tenants and dependants. The bread and honey, 
however, deposited on a plantain leaf, was offered and accepted 
in all due couidesy. The Lord Keeper, still retaining the place 
which he had occupied on the decayed trunk of a fiillen tree, 
looked as if he wished to prolong the interview, but was at a 
loss how to introduce a suitable subject. 

‘You have been long a resident on this property 1 ’ he said, 
after a pause. 

‘ It is now nearly sixty years since I first knew Bavenswood,’ 
answered the old dame, whose conversation, though perfectly 
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chil and rcspcctfu], seemed cautiously limited to llic unavoid- 
aWe and necessar}'" task of repljdng to Sir V/illiani. 

‘You are not, 1 should judge by your accent., of this country 
originally ? ’ said the Lord Keeper, in continuation. 

‘ No ; lam by birth an Englislnvoman.’ 

‘Yet you seem attached to tliis country as if it ^Tere your 

OTO.’ 

‘It is here,^ replied the blind woman, ‘that I have drnnk 
the cup of joy and of sorrow which Heaven destined for me, I 
was here the wife of an upright and affectionate husband for 
more than twenty years ; I was here the mother of six prom- 
ising children ; it was here that God deprived me of all these 
blessings; it was here they died, and yonder, b}’’ yon. ruined 
chapel, they lie all buried. I had no country but theirs 
while they lived ; I have none but theirs now they are no 
more.’ 

‘ But your house,’ said the Lord Keeper, looking at it, ‘ is 
miserably ruinous ’ 

‘Do, my dear father,’ said Lucy, eagerl}', yet bashfully, 
^tching at the hint, ‘ give orders to make it better ; that is, 
if you think it proper.’ 

‘It win last my time, my dear Miss Luc}^,’ said the blind 
woman; ‘I would not have my lord give himself the least 
trouble about it.’ 

‘ But,’ .said Lucy, ‘ you once had a much better house, and 
were rich, and now in your old age to live in this hovel I ’ 

‘ It is as good as I deserve, Miss Lucy ; if my heart has not 
broke with what I have suffered, and seen others suffer, it must 
have heen strong enough, and the rest of this old frame has no 
right to call itself weaker.’ 

‘ You have probably witnessed many changes,’ said the Lord 
Keeper ; ‘ but your experience must have taught jmu to expect 
them.’ 

‘ It has taught me to endure them, my lord,’ was the reply. 

‘ Yet you Imew that they must needs arrive in the course of 
years 1 ’ said the statesman. 

‘ Ay ; as I know that the stump, on or beside which you sit, 
once a tall and lofty tree, must needs one day fall by decay, or 
by the axe ; yet I hoped my eyes might not witness the down- 
fall of the tree which overshadowed my dwelling.’ 

‘Do not suppose,’ said the Lord Keeper, ‘that you will lose 
any interest with me for looking hack with regret to the days 
when another family possessed my estates. You had reason. 
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doubtless, to love tliem, and I respect your gratitude. I null 
order some repairs in 3 "Our cottage, and I hope we shall live to 
he friends when we Imow each other better.’ 

‘ Those of my age,’ returned the dame, ‘ make no new friends. 
I thank you for your bounty, it is well mtended undoubtedly ; 
but I have aU I want, and I cannot accept more at your 
lordship’s hands.’ 

‘Well, then,’ continued the Lord Keeper, ‘at least allow me 
to say, that I look upon jmu as a woman of sense and education 
iDeyond your appearance, and that I hope you will continue to 
reside on this property of miite rent-free for your hfe.’ 

‘ I hope I shall,’ said the old dame, composedly ; ‘ I beheve 
that was made an article in the sale of Ravenswood to j^our 
lordship, though such a trifling circumstance may have escaped 
jmur recollection.’ 

‘ I remember — I recollect,’ said his lordship, somewhat con- 
fused. ‘I perceive you are too much attached to your old 
friends to accept any benefit from their successor.’ 

‘Far from it, my lord; I am grateful for the benefits which 
I decline, and I wish I could pay you for offering them, better 
than what I am now about to sa 3 ^’ The Lord Keeper looked 
at her in some surprise, but said not a word. lord,’ she 

continued, in an impressive and solemn tone, ‘take care what 
you do ; j’^ou are on the brinlv of a precipice.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 ’ said the Lord Keeper, his mind reverting to the 
political circumstances of the country. ‘ Has anything come to 
your Imowledge — any plot or conspiracy ? ’ 

‘ No, my lord ; those who traffic in snch commodities do not 
call into their councils the old, blind, and infirm. My. warning 
is of another kind. You have driven matters hard with the 
house of Ravenswood. Believe a true tale : they are a fierce 
house, and there is danger in dealing with men when they 
become desperate.’ ’ , 

‘ Tush,’ answered the Keeper; ‘what has been between, us 
has been the work of the law, not my doing ; and to the law 
they must look, if they would unijugn my proceedings.’ 

‘ Ay, but they maj* think other\vise, and take the law into 
their own hand, when they fail of other means of redress.’ 

‘ What mean jmu 1 ’ said the Lord Keeper. ‘ Young Ravens- 
wood would not have recourse to personal violence ? ’ 

‘ God forbid I should saj’- so ! I know nothing of the youth 
but what is honourable and open. Honourable and open, said 
I ? I should have added, free, generous, noble. But he is stiU 
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a llaveiiswoocl, and may bide Ids time. Remember the hitc of 
Sir George Locldiart.’ ^ 

The Lord Keex^er started as she called to his recollection a 
tragedy so deep and so recent. The old woman x)roceeded ; 

‘ Chiesley, who did the deed, was a relative of Lord Ravenswood. 
In the hall of Ravenswood, in my presence and in that of 
others, he avowed publicl}^ his determination to do the cruelty 
which he afterwards committed. I could not kcei) silence, 
though to .speak it ill became my station. “ Yon are devising 
a dreadful crime,” I said, “ for which yon must reckon before 
the judgment seat.” Never .shall I forget his look, as he 
replied, “ I must reckon then for many things, and will reckon 
for this also.” Therefore I may well say, beware of pressing a 
desperate man with the hand of authori^^ There is blood of 
Chiesley in the veins of Ravenswood, and one drop of it were 
enough to fire him in the circumstances in which he is placed. 
I say, beware of him.’ 

The old dame had, either intentionally or by accident, 
haiped aright the fear of the Lord Keeper. The desperate 
and ^rk resource of private assassination, so familiar to a 
Scottish baron in former times, had even in the jiresent age 
been too frequently resorted to under the pressure of unusual 
temptation, or where the mind of the actor was prepared for 
such a crime. Sir William Ashton was aware of this ; as also 
that young Ravenswood had received injuries sufficient to 
prompt him to that sort of revenge, which becomes a frequent 
though fearful consequence of the partial administration of 
justice. He endeavoured to disguise from Alice the nature of 
the apprehensions wRich he entertained ; but so ineffectually, 
that a person even of less penetration than nature had endowed 
her with must necessarily have been aware that the subject 
lay near his bosom. His voice was changed in its accent as he 
replied to her, ‘ That the Master of Ravenswood was a man of 
honour ; and, were it otherwise, that the fate of Chiesley of 
Dairy was a sufficient warning to any one who should dare to 
assume the office of avenger of his own imaginary wrongs.’ 
And having hastily uf^red these expressions, he rose and left 
the place without waiting for a reply. - 


^ See Note 2. 




CHAPTER V 


Is slie a Capulet ? 

0 dear account ! my life is my foe’s debt. 

Shakespeare. 

T he Lord Keex^er -walked for nearly a quarter of a mile 
in jirofound silence. His daughter, naturally timid, 
and bred u^j in those ideas of filial awe and implicit 
obedience which were inculcated ux)on the youth of that period, 
did not venture to interrupt his meditations. 

‘AVhy do you look so pale, Lucy P said her father, turning 
suddenly round and breaking silence. 

According to the ideas of the time, which did not permit 
a young woman to offer her sentiments on any subject of 
importance unless especially required to do so, Lucy Avas hound 
to appear ignorant of the meaning of all that had passed 
betwixt Alice and her father, and imputed the emotion he had 
observed to the fear of the wild cattle vhich grazed in that part 
of the exten.sive chase through which they were now walking. 

Of these animals, the descendants of the savage herds which 
anciently roamed free in the Caledonian forests, it was formerly 
a point of state to preserve a few^ in the parks of the Scottish 
nobility. Specimens continued -within the memorj'- of man to he 
kept at least at three houses of distinction — namely, Hamilton, 
Drumlanrick, and Cumbernauld. Tliej^ had degenerated from 
the ancient race in size and .strength, if Ave are to judge firom 
the accounts of old chronicles, and fi*om the formidable remains 
frequently discovered in hogs and morasses when drained and 
laid open. The hull had lost the shaggy honours of his mane, 
and the race was small and light made, in colour a dingy white, 
or rather a pale yellow, -with black horns and hoofs. They re- 
-tained, however, in some measure, the ferocity of their ancestry, 
could not he domesticated on account of their antipathy to 
the human race, and were often dangerous if approached un- 
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guardedly, or •wantonly disturbed. It "was this last reason 
•which has occasioned their being extirpated at the idaces we 
have mentioned, where probably they would otherwise have 
been retained as appropriate inhabitants of a Scottish wood- 
land, and fit tenants for a baronial forest. A few, if I mistake 
not, are still preserved at Chillingbam Castle, in Northumber- 
land, the seat of the Earl of Tanker-ville.^ 

It was to her finding herself in the ^dcinity of a grouj) of 
three or four of these animals, that Lucy thought proper to 
impute those signs of fear which had arisen in her countenance 
for a different reason. For she had been familiarised with the 
appearance of the wild cattle during her waUcs in the chase ; 
and it was not then, as it may be now, a necessary part of a 
young lady’s demeanour, to indulge in causeless ti*emors of the 
nerves. On the present occasion, however, she speedily found 
cause for real terror, 

Lucy had scarcely replied to her father in the words we 
have mentioned, and he was just about to rebuke her supposed 
timidity, when a bull, stimulated either by the scarlet colour 
of Miss Ashton’s mantle, or by one of those fits of capricious 
ferocity to which their dispositions are liable, detached him- 
self suddenly from the group which was feeding at the upper 
extremity of a grassy glade, that seemed to lose itself among 
the crossing and entangled boughs. The animal approached 
the intruders on his pasture ground, at first slowly, pa-wing the 
ground -^rith his hoof, hello-wing fi’om time to tirne, and tear- 
ing up the sand -with his horns, as if to lash himself up to 
rage and violence. 

The Lord Keeper, who observed the animal’s _ demeanour, 
was aware that he was about to become mischievous, and, 
drawing his daughter’s arm under his own, began to walk fast 
along the avenue, in hopes to get out of his sight and his 
reach. This was the most injudicious course he could have 
adopted, for, encouraged by the appearance of flight, the bull 
began to pursue them at foil speed. Assailed by a danger so 
imminent, firmer courage , than that of the Lord Keeper might 
have given way. But paternal tenderness, ‘ love strong as 
death,’ sustained him. He continued to support and drag on-, 
ward his daughter, until her fears altogether depri-vdng her of 
the power of flight, she sunk do-wn by his side ; and when he 
could no_ longer assist her to escape, he turned round, and 
placed himself . berivixt her and the.raging animal, which, ad- 

‘ [Sec a note to Castte DancrcroMS.] 
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vancing in full career, its brutal fury enhanced by the rapidity 
of the pursuit, was now -within a few yards of them. ’ The 
Lord Keeper had no weapons ; his age and gravity dispensed 
even with the usual ai^pendage of a waUdng sword — could 
such appendage have availed him anjd^hing. 

It seemed inevitable that the father or daughter, or both, 
should have fallen victims to the impending danger, when a 
shot from the neighbouring thicket arrested the progress of 
the animal. He was so truly struck between the junction of 
the spine with the skull, that the wound, which in any other 
part of his body might scarce have impeded his career, proved 
instantly fatal. Stumbling forward with a hideous bellow, the 
progressive force of his pre\dous motion, rather than any operar 
tion of his limbs, carried him up to within three yards of the 
astonished Lord Keeper, where he rolled on the ground, his 
limbs darkened -with the black death-sweat, and quivering with 
the last convulsions of muscular motion. 

Lucy lay senseless on the ground, insensible of the wonderful 
deliverance which she had experienced. Her father was almost 
equally stupified, so rapid and unexpected had been the tran- 
sition from the horrid death which seemed inevitable to perfect 
security. He gazed on the animal, terrible even in death, with 
a species of mute and confused astonishment, which did not 
permit him distinctly to understand what had taken place; 
and so inaccurate was his consciousness of what had passed, 
that he might have supposed the bull 'had been arrested in 
its career by a thunderbolt, had he not observed among the 
branches of the thicket the figure of a man, with a short gun 
or musquetoon in his hand. 

This instantly recalled him to a sense of their situation; a 
glance at his daughter reminded him of the necessity of procur- 
ing her assistance. He called to the man, whom he concluded 
to be one of his foresters, to give immediate attention to Miss 
Ashton, while he himself hastened to call assistance. The 
huntsman a^sproached them accordingly, and the Lord Keeper 
saw he was a stranger, but was too much agitated to make 
anj’- farther remarks. In a few hurried words he directed the 
shooter, as stronger and more active than himself, to carry the 
j^oung lady to a neighbouring fountain, while he went back to 
Alice’s hut to procure more aid. 

The man to whose timely interference the}’- had been so 
much indebted did not seem inclined to leave his good work 
half finished. He raised Lucy from the ground in his arms. 
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and convoying lier tlirongli Rjc glades of (lie forcsi by ])ailis 
with wliicli lie seemed ivell acquainted, stopped not until lie 
laid her in safety by tlie side of a plentiful and jiellucid fountain, 
wbicii bad been once covered in, screened ami decorated with 
arcbitectiiral ornaments of a Gothic character. Rut now the 
vault which had covered it being broken down and riven, and 
the Gothic font ruined and demolished, (he stream burst forth 
from the recess of the earth in open day, and winded its way 
among the broken sculpture and moss-grown stones which lay 
in confusion around its source. 

Tradition, always busy, at least in Scotland, to grace with a 
legendary yale a spot in itself interesting, had ascribed a cause 
of peculiar veneration to this fountain. A beautiful young 
lady met one of the Lords of Ibavenswood while hunting near 
this spot, and, like a second Egeria, had captivated the affec- 
tions of the feudal Numa. The}’' met frc(iuently afterwards, 
and always at sunset, the channs of the njon nil's mind com- 
pleting the conquest which her beauty bad begun, and the 
mystery of the intrigue adding zest to both. She alwjays 
appeared and disappeared close by the fountain, with wliicb, 
therefore, her lover judged she had some inexiilicable connexion. 
She placed certain restrictions on their intercourse, which also 
savoured of mystery. They met only once a-week — Friday 
was the appointed day — and she explained to the Lord of 
Ravenswood that they were under the necessity of separating 
so soon as the beU of a chapel, belonging to a hermitage in the 
adjoining wood, now long ruinous, should toll the hour, of 
vespers. In the course of liis confession, the Baron pf Bavens- 
wood entrusted the hermit mth the secret of this singular 
amour, and Father Zachary drew the necessary and obvious 
consequence that his patron was enveloped in the toils of Satan, 
and in danger of destruction, both to body and soul. He urged 
these perils to the Baron vdth all the force of monkish rhetoric, 
and described, in the most frightful colours, the real character 
and person of the apparently lovely Naiad, whom he hesitated 
not to denounce as a limb of the Idngdom of darloiess. The 
lover listened with obstinate incredulity ; and it was not until 
worn out by the obstinacy of the anchoret that he consented 
to put the state and condition of his mistress to a certain trial, 
and. for that purpose acquiesced in Zachary’s proposal that on 
their next interview the vespers’ beU should be rung half an 
hour later than usual. The heimit maintained and bucldered 
his opinion, by quotations &om Markus Ifalijicanm, Spren- 
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genis, Remigius, and otlier learned demonologists, that tlie Evil 
One, thus seduced to remain behind the apxminted hour, would 
assume her true shape, and, having appeared to her terrified 
lover as a fiend of hell, would vanish from him in a flash of 
sulphurous lightning. Raymond of Ravenswood acquiesced in 
the experiment, not incurious concerning the issue, though con- 
fident it would disappoint the expectations of the hermit. 

At the appointed hour the lovers met, and their interview 
was protracted hexmnd that at which they usually parted, by 
the delay of the priest to ring his usual curfew. Ko change 
took place upon the nymph’s outward form ; but as soon as 
the lengthening shadows made her aware that the usual hour 
of the vespers’ chime was passed, she tore herself from her 
lover’s arms with a shriek of despair, hid him adieu for ever, 
and, plunging into the fountain, disax^peared from his eyes. 
The hubbies occasioned by her descent were crimsoned with 
blood as they arose, leading the distracted Baron to infer that 
his ill-judged curiositj^ had occasioned the death of this interest- 
ing and mysterious being. The remorse which he felt, as well 
as the recollection of her charms, proved the penance of. his 
future hfe, which he lost in the battle of Flodden not many 
months after. But, in memoiy of his Naiad, he had previously 
ornamented the fountain in which she appeared to reside, and 
secured its waters from profanation or pollution by the small 
vaulted building of which the fragments still remained scattered 
around it. From this period the house of Ravenswood was 
supposed to have dated its decay. 

Such was the generally-received legend, which some, who 
would seem wiser than the vulgar, explained as obscurely 
intimating the fate of a beautiful maid of plebeian ranlc, the 
mistress of this Raymond, whom he slew in a fit of jealousy, 
and whose blood was mingled with the waters of -the locked 
fountain, as it was commonly called. Others imagined that 
the tale had a more remote origin in the ancient heathen 
mythology. All, hoAvever, agreed that the spot was fatal to the 
Ravenswood family’; and that to drink of the waters of the 
well, or even approach its brink, was as ominous to ‘a descendant 
of that house as for a Grahame to wear green, a Bruce to kill 
a spider, or a St. Clair to cross the Ord on a Monday. 

It was on this ominous spot that Lucy Ashton first drew 
breath after her long and almost deadly swoon. Beautiful and 
pale as the fabulous Naiad in the last agony of separation fi-om 
her lover, she was seated so as to rest with her back against a 
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part of the ruined wall, while her mantle, dripping with tbe 
water which her protector had used profusely to recall her 
senses, clung to her slender and beautifully proyiortioned form. 

The first moment ol‘ recollection brought to her mind the 
danger which had overpowered her senses ; the next called to 
remembrance that of her father. Slie looked around ; he was 
nowhere to be seen. ‘ M}’ father, my father ! ’ was all that she 
could ejaculate. 

‘Sir William is safe,’ answered the voice of a stranger — 

‘ perfectly safe, and will be with you instantly.’ 

‘Are you sure of thatt’ exclaimed Lucy. ‘The bull was 
close by us. Do not stop me : I must go to seek my father 1 ' 
And she arose with that purpose ; but her strength was so 
much exhausted that, far from possessing the power. to execute 
her purpose, she must have fallen against the stone on which 
she had leant, probably not without sustaining senous injur}’. 

The stranger was so near to her that, without actually 
suffering her to fall, he could not avoid catching her in his 
arms, which, however, he did rvith a momentary reluctance, very 
unusual when youth interposes to prevent beauty from danger. 
It seemed as if her weight, slight as it was, proved too heavy 
for her young and athletic assistant, for, without feeling the 
temptation of detaining her in his arms even fora single instant, 
he again placed her on the stone from which she had risen, and 
retreating a few steps, repeated hastily, ‘ Sir William Ashton is 
yierfectly safe, and will be here instantly. Do not make your- 
self anxious on his account ; Fate has singularly preserved him. 
You, madam, are exhausted, and must not think of rising until 
you have some assistance more suitable than mine.’ 

Lucy, whose senses were by this time more effectually col- 
lected, was naturally led to look at the stranger with attention. 
There was nothing in his appearance which should have rendered 
him unwilling to offer his arm to a young lady who required 
support, or w’hich could have induced her to refuse his assist- 
ance ; and she could not help thinking, even in that moment, 
that he seemed cold and reluctant to offer it. A shooting-dress 
of dark cloth intimated the rank of the wearer, though concealed 
in part by a large and loose cloak of a dark brown colour. A 
montero cap and a black feather drooped over the wearer’s 
brow, and partly concealed his features, w’hich, so far as seen, 
were dark, regular, and full of majestic, though somewhat sullen, 
expression. Some secret sorrow, or the brooding spirit of some 
moody jjassion, had quenched the light and ingenuous vivacity 
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of 3"Oiitli in a countenance sin^ulaTly fitted to display both, and 
it was not easy to gaze on the stranger -witliout a secret ini- 
liression either of pity or awe, or at least of doubt and curiosity 
allied to both. _ ^ 

The impression which we have necessarily been long in de- 
scribing, Lucy felt in the glance of a moment, and had no 
sooner encountered the keen black eyes of the stranger than 
her oAvn were bent on the ground vdth a mixture of bashful 
embarrassment and fear. Yet there was a necessity to speak, 
or at least she thought so, and in a fluttered accent she began 
to mention her wonderful escape, in which she was sure that 
the stranger must, under Heaven, have been her father’s pro- 
tector and her own. 

He seemed to shrink from her expressions of gratitude, while 
he replied abruptly, ‘ I leave you, madam,’ the deep melody of 
his voice rendered powerful, but not harsh, by soinctlung like a 
severity of tone — ‘ I leave you to the protection of those to 
whom it is possible you may have this day been a guardian 
angel.’ 

Lucy was surprised at the ambiguity of his language, and, 
with a feeling of artless and unaffected gratitude, began to 
deprecate the idea of having intended to give her deliverer any 
ofience, as if such a thing had been possible. ‘ I have been un- 
fortunate,’ she said, ‘in endeavouring to exi)ress my thanks — I 
am sure it must be so, though I cannot recollect what I said j 
but would you but. stay till my father — till the Lord Keeper 
comes ; would jmu only permit him to pay you his thanks, and 
to inquire jmur name f ’ 

‘My name is unnecessarj^’ answered the stranger; ‘jmur 
father — I would rather say Sir 'William Ashton — Avill learn it 
soon enough, for all the pleasure it is likely to afford him.’ 

‘ You mistake him,’ said Luej^, earnestly ; ‘ he vdll be grate- 
ful for my sake and for his own. You do not Icaow my father, 
or you are deceiving me with a story of his safety, when he has 
already fallen a victim to the fury of that animal.’ 

When she bad caught this idea, she started from the ground 
and endeavoured to press towards the avenue in which the 
accident had taken place, while the stranger, though he seemed 
to hesitate between the desire to assist and the wish to leave 
her, was obliged, in common humanity, to oppose her both by 
entreaty and action. 

‘ On the word of a gentleman, madam, I tell you the truth ; 
your father is in perfect safety ; you will expose yourself to 
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injuiy if you venture kick vlierc (lie licrcl of wild cattle grazed. 
If you will go ’ — for, having once adoiited the idea that her 
father was still in danger, she ])ressed forward in spite of him 
— ‘if you vAll go, accept my anri, though I am not perhaps 
the person who can with most propriety offer you support.’ 

But, without heeding this intimation, Lucy took him at his 
word. ‘ 0, if you he a man,’ she said — ‘ if )'ou he a gentleman, 
assist me to find my father ! Yon shall not leave me — you 
must go with me; he is dying perhajis while we are tolkiiig 
here ! ’ 

Then, without listening to excuse or apology, and holding 
fast by the stranger’s arm, though unconscious of anythin" 
save the support which it gave, and without which she could 
not have moved, mixed \\'ith a vague feeling of preventing his 
escape firom her, she was urging, and almost dragging, him 
forward when Sir ‘William iCshton came uj), followed by the 
female attendant of blind Alice, and by two w'ood-cutters, 
whom he had summoned from their occupation to his assistance. 
His joy at seeing his daughter safe overcame the surjirise with 
which he would at anot&r time have beheld her hanging as 
familiarly on the arm of a stranger as she might have done 
upon his own. 

‘Lucy, my dear Lucy, are you safe? — are you well?’ were 
the only words that broke from him as he embraced her in 
ecstasy. 

‘ I am well, sir, thank God ! and still more that I see 3^011 
so ; but this gentleman,’ she said, quitting his arm and shrink- 
ing from him, ‘ what must he think of me? ’ and her eloquent 
blood, flushing over neck and brow, spoke how much she was 
ashamed of the freedom with which she had craved, and even 
compelled, his assistance. 

‘This gentleman,’ said Sir William Ashton, ‘will, I trust, 
not regret the trouble we have given him, when I assure him 
of the gratitude of the Lord Keeper for the greatest service 
wKich one man ever rendered to another — for the life of m}’- 
child — for my own life, which he has saved by his hraveiq' 
and presence of mind. He wOl, I am sure, permit us to 
request ’ 

‘Request nothing of me, my lord,’ said the stranger, in a 
stem and peremptory tone ; ‘ I am the Master of ^venswood.’ 

There was a dead pause of surprise, not unmixed with less 
pleasant feelings. _ The Master wrapt himself in his cloak, 
made a haught}’" inclination towards Luc3'^, muttering a few 
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tfords of courtesy, as indistinctly heard as the}’’ seemed to be 
reluctantly uttered, and, turning from them, was immediately 
lost in the thicket. 

‘ The Master of Ravenswood ! ’ said the Lord Keeper, when 
he had recovered his momentary astonishment. ‘ Hasten after 
him — stop him — beg him to speak to me for a single moment.’ 

The two foresters accordingly set off in pursuit of the 
stranger. They speedily reappeared, and, in an embarrassed 
and awkward manner, said the gentleman would not return. 

The Lord Keeper took one of the fellows aside, and questioned ' 
him more closely what the Master of Ravenswood had said. 

‘ He just said he wadna come back,’ said the man, with the 
caution of a prudent Scotchman, who cared not to be the 
bearer of an unpleasant errand. 

‘ He said something more, sir,’ said the Lord Keeper, ‘ and 
I insist on knowing what it was.’ 

‘“Why, then, my lord,’ said the man, looking down, ‘he 

said But it wad be nae pleasure to your lordship to hear 

it, for I daresay the Master meant nae iU.’ 

‘ That ’s none of your concern, sir ; I desire to hear the ve^ 
words.’ 

‘TVeel, then,’ replied the man, ‘he said, “Tell Sir William 
Ashton that the next time he and I forgather, he wilL not be 
ba.lf sae bhthe of our meeting as of our parting.” ’ 

‘ Verj’- well, sir,’ said the Lord Keeper, * I beheve he alludes 
to a wager we have on our hawks it is a matter of no conse- 
quence.’ 

He turned to his daughter, who was by this time so much 
recovered as to be able to walk home. But the effect, which 
the various recollections connected with a scene so terrific 
made upon a mind which was susceptible in an extreme degree, 
was more permanent than the injury which her nerves had 
sustained. Visions of terror, both in sleep and in waking 
reveries, recalled to her the form of the furious animal, and 
the dreadful bellow with which he accompanied his career; 
and it was always the image of the Master of Ravenswood, 
with his native nobleness of countenance and form, that seemed 
to interpose betwixt her and assured death. It is, perhaps, at 
all times dangerous for a young person to suffer recollection to 
dwell repeatedly, and with too much complacency, on the same 
individual ; but in Lucy’s situation it was almost unavoidable. 
She had. never happened to see a young man of mien and 
features so romantic and so striking as young Ravenswood; 
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but bad she .seen an hundred liis equals or his superior.? in 
tho.se particular.?, no one el.se could have been linked to her 
heart by the strong associations of remembered danger and • 
escape, of gratitude, wonder, and curiosity. I say ciirio.sit}*, 
for it is likely that the singularly restrained and unaccommodat- 
ing manner.? of the Master of Ravenswood, so much at variance 
■with the natural expression of his features and grace of his 
deportment, as they excited wonder by the contrast, had their 
effect in riveting her attention to the recollection. She knew 
little of Ravenswood, or the disputes Avhich had existed betwixt 
her father and his, and perhaps could in her gentleness of 
mind hardly have comprehended the angrj' and bitter passions 
which they had engendered. But she knew that he was come 
of noble .stem ; was poor, though descended from the noble and 
the wealthy; and she felt that she could s3Tnpathi.se with the 
feelings of a proud mind, which urged him to recoil from the 
proffered gratitude of the new proprietors of his father’s 
house and domains. Would he have equall}- shunned their 
acknowledgments and avoided, their intimac}*, had her father’s 
request been urged more mildl}’’, less abruptly, and softened 
with the grace which women so well know how .to throw into 
their manner, when the}' mean to mediate betwixt the headlong 
passions of the ruder sex'? This was a perilous question to 
ask her own mind — perilous both in the idea and in its conse- 
quences. 

Lucy Ashton, in short, was involved in those mazes of the 
imagination which are most dangerous to the 3'oung and the 
sensitive. Time, it is true, absence, change of scene and new 
&ces, might probabl}' have destro3'ed the illusion in her instance, 
as it has done in' many others ; but her re-sidence yemamed 
solitar}', and her mind without those means of dissipating 
her pleasing visions. This solitude was chiefly owing to the 
absence of Lady Aishton, who was at this time in Edinburgh, 
watching the progre.ss of some state-intrigue ; the Lord Keeper 
only received society out of polic3'pr , o.stentation, and was by 
. nature rather reserved and unsociable ; and thus no cavalier 
appeared to ri-val or to obscure the ideal picture of chivalrous 
excellence which Lucy had pictured to herself in the Master 
of Ravenswood. 

_ While Lucy indulged in these dreams, she made frequent 
visits to old blind Alice, hoping it would be easy to lead her 
to talk on the .subject which at present she had so imprudently 
admitted to occupy so, large a portion of her thoughts. But 
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Alice did not in this particular gratify her -wishes and expecta- 
tions. She spoke readily, and with pathetic feeling, concerning 
the family in general, hut seemed to observe an especial and 
cautious sileuce on the subject of the present representative. 
The little she said of him was not altogether so favourable as 
Lucy had anticipated. She hinted that he was of a stern and 
unforgiving character, more ready to resent than to pardon in- 
juries; and Lucy combined, mth great alarm, the hints which 
she now dropped of these dangerous qualities -with Alice’s 
advice to her father, so emphatically given, ‘to beware ;of 
Ravenswood.’ 

But that very Ravenswood, of whom such unjust suspicions 
had been entertained, had, almost immediately after they had 
been uttered, confuted them by saving at once her father’s 
life and her own. Had he nourished such black re-venge as 
Alice’s dark hints seemed to indicate, no deed of active guilt 
was necessary to the full gratification of that e-nl passion. . He 
needed but to have withheld for an instant his indispensable 
and effective assistance, and the object of his resentment must 
have perished, without any direct aggression on bis part, by a 
death equally fearful and certain. She conceived, therefore, 
that some secret prejudice, or the suspicions incident to age 
and misfortune, had led Alice to form conclusions injurious ,to 
the character, and irreconcilable both with the generous con- 
duct and noble features, of the Master of Ravenswood. And in 
this belief Lucy reposed her hope, and went on weaving her 
enchanted web of fairy tissue, as beautiful and transient as the 
film of the gossamer when it is pearled -with the morning dew 
and ghmmering to the sun. 

Her father, in the meanwhile, as well as the Master of Ravens- 
wood, were making reflections, as irequent though more solid 
than those of Lucy, upon the singular event which had taken 
place. The Lord Keeper’s first task, when, he returned home, 
was to ascertain by medical advice that bis daughter had sus- 
tained ho injury from the dangerous and alarming situation in 
which, she had been placed. Satisfied on this topic, he pro- 
ceeded, to revise the memoranda which he had taken do-wn from 
the mouth of the person employed to interrupt the funeral ser- 
vice of the late Lord Ravenswood. Bred to casuistry, and well 
accustomed to practise the ambidexter ingenuity of the bar, it 
cost him little trouble to soften the features of the tumult which 
he. had been at first so anxious to exaggerate. He preached 
to his colleagues of the privy council the necessity of using 

VOL. VIII 4 
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conciliatory measures with young men, whose blood and 'terniier 
were hot, and their experience of life limited. He did not 
hesitate to attribute some censure to the conduct of the officer, 
as having been unnecessarily irritating. 

These were the contents of his public despatches. The letters 
which he wrote to those private fiaends into whose management 
the matter was likely to fall were of a yet more favourable 
tenor. He represented that lenity in this case ■would be equally 
politic and popular, whereas, considering the high respect with 
which the rites of intennent arc regarded in Scotland, any 
severity exercised against the Master of Ravenswood for pro- 
tecting those of his father from interruption, would be on all 
fiides most unfavourably construed. And, finally, assuming tlie 
language of a generous and high-spirited man, he made it his 
particular request that this affair should be passed over 'vvithout 
severe notice; He alluded with delicacy to the predicament in 
which he himself 'stood with young Ravenswood, as having 
succeeded in the long train of litigation by which the fortunes 
of that noble house had been so much reduced, and confessed 
it would be most peculiarly acceptable to his feelings, could 
he find means in some sort to counterbalance the disadvantages 
which he had occasioned the family, though only in the prose- 
cution of his just and la'vifful rights. He therefore made it his 
particular and personal request that the matter should^ have 
no farther consequences, and insinuated a desire that he himself 
should have the merit of having put a stop to it by his favour- 
able report and intercession. It was particularly remarkable 
that, contrary to his- uniform practice, he made no special com- 
munication to Lady Ashton upon the subject of the tuinult; 
and although he mentioned the alarm which Lucy had received 
from one of the wild cattle, yet he gave no detailed account of 
an incident so interesting and terrible 

There was much surprise among Sir William Ashton’s po- 
litical fiiends and colleagues on receiving letters of a tenor so 
unexpected. Gn comparing notes together, one smiled, one 
put up his eyebrows, a third nodded acquiescence in the general 
wonder, and a fourth asked if they were sure these were all 
the letters the Lord Keeper had -written on the subject. ‘It 
runs strangely , in my mind, my lords, that none of these advices 
contain the root of the matter.’ 

But no secret letters of a contrary nature had been received, 
although the question seemed to imply the possibili-ty of their 
existence.- 
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‘ Well,’ said an old grey-headed statesman, who had con- 
trived, by shifting and trimming, to maintain his post at the 
steerage through ah. the changes of course which the . vessel had 
held for thirty years, ‘I thought Sir William would hae, veri- 
fied the auld Scottish saying, “As soon comes the lamb’s. skin 
to market as the auld tup’s.” ’ _ , : . ^ \ > ■ 

‘ We must please him after his own fashion,! said another, 

‘ though it he an unlooked-for one.’ 

‘ A wilful man maun hae his way,’ answered the old counsellor. 

‘ The Keeper will rue this before year and day are out,’ said a 
third ; ‘ the Master of Ravenswood is the lad to wind him a pirn.’ ^ 
‘ WTiy, what would you do, my lords, with the poor young 
fellow 1 ’ said a noble Marquis present. ‘ The Lord Keeper has- 
got all his estates ; he has not a cross to bless himself with.’ 

On which the ancient Lord Turntippet replied, 

‘ If he hasna gear to fine, 

He has shins to pine. 

And that was our way before the Revolution : Luitwr cum per- 
sona^ qui lucre non potest cum crumena} Hegh, my lords, that ’s 
gude law Latin.’ 

‘ I can see no motive,’ replied the Marquis, ‘ that any noble 
lord can have for urging this matter farther ; let the Lord 
Keeper have the power to deal in it as he pleases.’ 

‘ Agree, agree. — remit to the Lord Keeper, -with any other 
person for fashion’s sake — Lord Hirplebooly, who is bed-ridden 
— one to be a quorum. Make your entry in the minutes, Mr. 
Clerk. And now, my lords, there is that young scattergood 
the Laird of Bucklaw’s fine to be disponed upon. I suppose it 
goes to my Lord Treasurer % ’ 

‘ Shame be in my meal-poke, then,’ exclaimed Lord Tum- 
tippet, ‘ and your hand aye in the nook of it ! I had set that 
down for a bye-bit between meals for myseU.’ 

‘ To use one of your favourite saws, my lord,’ repHed the 
Marquis, ‘you are like the miller’s dog, that licks his lips 
before the bag is untied : the man is not fined yet.’ 

‘ But that costs but twa skarts of a pen,’ said Lord Tum- 
tippet ) ‘ and surely there is nae noble lord that will presume 
to say that I, wha hae complied wi’ a’ compliances, taen all 
manner of tests, abjured aU that was to be abjured, and sworn 

1 'Wind him a piriij proverbial for preparing a troublesome business for 
some person. 

= i. e.j Let him pay with his person who cannot pay with his purse. 
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a’ that was to be swoni, for these thirty years bye-past, sticking 
fast by my duty to the state through good re])orb and bad 
report, shouldna hae something now and then to S}md my 
mouth wi’ after sic drouthy wark ? Eh ? ’ 

‘ It would be very unreasonable indeed, my lord,’ replied 
the Marquis, ‘ had we either thought that your lordship’s 
drought was quenchable, or observed anything stick in your 
throat that required washing do^vn.’ 

And so we close the scene on the privy council of that 
period. 



CHAPTER VI 


For this are all these warriors come, 

To hear an idle tale ; 

And o’er our death-accustom’d ams 
Shall silly tears prevail ? 

Henry !Mackenzie. 

O N the evening of the day when the Lord Keeper and his 
daughter were saved from such imminent peril; two 
strangers were seated in the most private apartment of 
a small obscure inn, or rather alehouse, called the Tod’s Den, 
about three or four miles from the Castle of Ravenswood and as 
far from the ruinous tower of Wolfs Crag, betwixt which two 
places it was situated. 

One- of these strangers was about forty years of age, tall, 
and thin in the flanks, with an aquiline nose, dark penetrating 
eyes, and a shrewd but sinister cast of countenance. The 
other was about fifteen years younger, , short, stout, ruddy- 
faced, and red-haired, with an open, resolute, and cheerful eye, 
tohvhich careless and fearless freedom and inward daring gave 
fire and expression, notwithstanding its light grey colour. A 
stoiip of wine (for in those days it was served out from the 
cask in pewter flagons) was placed on the table, and each had 
his quaigh or bicker ^ before him. But there was little appear- 
ance of conviviality. With folded arms, arid looks of anxious 
expectation, they eyed each other in silence, each -wrapt" in his 
o-wn thoughts, , and holding no communication -with his neigh- 
bour. At,: length the younger broke silence by exclaiming, 
‘What the foul fiend can detain the Master so long 1 He must 
have miscarried in his enterprise. Why did you dissuade me 
from going -with him V 

‘ One man is enough to right his own wrong,’ said the taUer 

1 Drinking cups of different sizes, made out of staves hooped together. 
The quaiah was used chiefly for drinking wine or brandy ; it might hold 
about a gill, and was often composed of rare wood, and curiously orna- 
mented with silver. 
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and older x^ersonage ; ‘we venture our lives for him in coining 
thus far on such an errand/ 

‘ You are but a craven after all, Craigcngelt,’ answered the 
younger, ‘andthat’s whatinany folkhave thought you heforenow.’ 

‘But what none has dared to tell me,’ said Craigengelt, 
laying his hand on the hilt of his sword ; ‘ and, but that I hold 

a hasty man no better than a fool, I would ’ he jiaused for 

his companion’s answer. 

‘ Would you % ’ said the other, cooUy ; ‘ and why do you not 
then 1 ’ 

Craigengelt drew his cutlass an inch or two, and then returned 
it with violence into the scabbard — ‘ Because there is a deejier 
stake to be played for than the lives of twenty harebrained 
gowks like you.’ 

‘You are right there,’ said his companion, ‘for if it -w'ere 
not that these forfeitures, and that last fine that the old 
driveller Turntippet is gaping for, and which, I daresay, is laid 
on by this time, have fairly driven me out of house and home, 
I were a coxcomb and a cuckoo to boot to trust 3 'our . fail- 
promises of getting me a commission in the . Irish brigade. 
What have 1 to do with the Irish brigade ? I am a plain Scotch; 
man, as -my father was before me; and my grand-aunt. Lady 
Girhington, cannot live for ever.’ ' , . . 

‘ Ay, Bucklaw^’ observed Craigengelt, ‘but she may live .for 
many a long day ; and for your father, he had land and liidng, 
kept himself close from wadsetters and money-lenders, paid 
each man his due, and lived on his own.’ . , . , 

‘And whose fault is it that I hawe not done so too 1 ’ said 
BucMaw — ‘whose but the devil’s and yours, and such-like as 
you, that have led me to the far end of a fair estate ? , And now 
I- shall be obliged,h suppose, to shelter . and shift about like 
yourself ; live one .week upon a line of secret intelligence, from 
Saint- Germains another upon a report of a rising in the High- 
lands •, get my breakfast and morning draught of sack from old 
.Jacobite ladies, and give them locks of my, old wig for the 
Chevalier’s hair ; , second my friend in his quarrel , till, he comes 
to the .field, and then flinch from, him lest so important a 
political agent should perish from the way. All. this I must do 
for Bread, besides calling -myself a captain!’ . , 

^ ‘You think you are makuig a fine speech now,’ said Craigengelt, 
and shmving much wit at my expense. Is starving or hanging 
better than life I am obliged to lead, because the present 
lortunes of the king cannot sufiiciently support his envoys 1 ’ 
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‘ Starving is honester, Craigengelt, and han^ng is like to be 
the end on ’t. But what you mean to make of this poor fellow 
Ravenswood, I Imow not. He has no money left, any more 
than I ; his lands are all pawned and pledged, and the interest 
eats up the rents, and is not satisfied, and what do you hope 
to make hy meddling in his affairs ? ’ 

‘ Content yourselfi Bucldaw ; I Imow my business,’ replied 
Craigengelt. ‘ Besides that his name, and his father’s services 
in 1689, will make such an acquisition sound well both at 
Versailles and Saint Germains, you will also please be informed 
that the Master of Ravenswood is a very different kind of a 
young fellow fi:om you. He has parts and address, as well as 
courage and talents, and will present himself abroad like a 
young man of head as well as heart, who Icnows something 
more than the speed of a horse or the flight of a hawk. I have 
lost credit of late, by bringing over no one that had sense to 
know more than how to unharbour a stag, or take and reclaim 
an eyas. The Master has education, sense, and penetration.’ 

: ‘And yet is not Avise enough to escape the tricks ofa Idd- 
napper, Craigengelt F replied the younger man. ‘But don’t 
be angry.; you Imow you will not fight, and so it is as well to 
leave your hilt in peace and quiet, and tell me in sober guise 
how you drew the Master into 3'-our confidence V , , ; • 

‘By flattering his love of vengeance, Bucklaw,’ answered 
Craigengelt. ‘He has always distrusted me; but I watched 
my time, and struck while his temper was red-hot mth the 
sense of insult and of wrong. He goes now to expostulate, as he 
says, and perhaps thinks, with Sir William Ashton. I say, that 
if they meet, and the lawyer puts him to his defence, the Master 
will. Mil him ; .for he had that sparkle in his eye which never 
deceives you when you, would read a man’s purpose. At any 
rate, he will give him such a buEying as will be construed intp 
an assault on a privy counciEpr ; so there AviE be a total breach 
betwixt him and government. Scotland wiE be too hot for 
him ; France. wiE gain him ; and we will alb set sail together 
in the French brig “ L’Espoir,” which is hovering for us off 
Eyemouth.’ 

‘ Content am I,’ said Bucldaw ; ‘ Scotland has little left that 
I care about ; and if carrying the Master with us wiE get us a 
better reception in France, why, so be it, a God’s name, d 
doubt our own merits will procure us slender preferment ; and 
I trust he will send a ball through the Keeper’s head before he 
joins us. One or two of these scoundrel statesman should be 
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shot once a -year, just to Iceep the others on their good be- 
haviour.’ 

‘That is very true,’ replied Craigengelt j ‘and it reminds me 
that 1 must go and see that our horses have hecn fed, and arc 
in readiness ; for, should such deed he done, it vill he no time 
for grass to grow beneath their heels.’ He proceeded as far as 
the door, then turned hack with a look of earnestness, and said 
to Bucklaw, ‘ Whatever should come of this business, I am sure 
you will do me the justice to remember that I said nothing to 
the Master which could imply my accession to any act of 
violence which he may take it into his head to commit.’ 

‘No, no, not a single word like accession,’ replied Bucldaw; 
‘you know too well the rislc belonging to these two terrible 
words, “art and part.”’ Then, as if to himself, he recited 
the following lines: — 

‘ Tlie dial spoke not, but it made shrewd signs, 

And pointed full upon the stroke of murder.’ 

‘ What is that you are talking to yourself ? ’ said Craigengelt, 
turning back with some anxiety. ^ ■ 

‘ Nothing, only two lines I have heard upon the stage,’ replied 
his companion.. 

‘Bucklaw,’ said Craigengelt, ‘I sometimes think you ahould 
have been a stage-player yourself j all is fancy and frolic with 
you.’ - 

‘I have often thought so myself,’ said Bucklaw. ‘I believe 
it would be safer than acting with you in the Fatal Conspiracy. 
But away, play your o^vn part, and look after the horses like a 
^oom as you are; A play-actor — a stage-player ! ’ he repeated 
to himself; ‘that would have deserved a stab, but that 
Craigengelt ’s a coward; And yet 1 should like the profession 
weU. enough. Stay, let me see; ay, I would come -out in 
Alexander — 

Thus from the grave I rise to save my love, . 

Draw all your swords, aud quick as lightning move. 

"When I rush on, sure hone will dare to stay ; 

’T is love commands, and glory leads the way.’ 

As with a voice of thunder, and his hand upon his sword, 
Bucklaw repeated the ranting couplets of poor Lee, Craigengelt 
re-entered with a face of alarm. 

We are undone, Bucklaw ! The Master’s led horse has cast 
mmself over his halter in the stable, and is dead lame. , His 
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hackiiey be set up Tdtb tbe day’s work, and now he has no 
fresh horse ; he will never get off.’ 

‘ Egad, there will he no moving with the speed of lightning 
this bout,’ said Bucldaw, drilj^ ‘But stay, you can give him 
yours.’ 

‘ What ! and be taken myself ? I thank j’-ou for the proposal,’ 
said Craigengelt. 

‘Wh}’’,’ replied Bucldaw, ‘if the Lord Keeper should have 
met with a mischance, which for my part I cannot suppose, for 
the Master is not the lad to shoot an old and unarmed man — 
but if there should have been a tray at the Castle, you are 
neither art nor part in it, you Icnow, so have nothing to 
fear.’ 

‘ True, true,’ answered the other, vuth embarrassment j ‘ but 
consider my commission from Saint Germains.’ 

‘ Which many men thinlc is a commission of your own making, 
noble Captain. Well, if you will not give him your horse, why, 
d — h it, he must have mine.’ 

‘Yours?’ said Craigengelt. 

‘Ay, mine,’ repeated Bucldaw; ‘it shall never be said that 
I agreed to back a gentleman in a little affair of honour, and 
neither helped him on with it nor off from it.’ . ' . 

‘You will give him your horse? and have you considered . 
the loss ? ’ 

. ‘Loss! why, Grey Gilbert cost me twenty Jacobuses, that’s 
true ; but then his haclmey is worth something, and his Black 
Moor is worth twice as much were he sound, and I know how 
to handle him. . Take a fat sucking mastiff whelp, flay and 
bowel him, stuff the body full of black and grey snails, roast 
a reasonable . time, and baste with oil of spikenard,' saffron, 
cinnamon, and honey, anoint with the , dripping, working it 
in — r— ’ * , . , 

‘Yes, Bucldaw; but in the meanwhile, .before the sprain' is 
cured, nay, before the whelp is roasted, you will be caught and 
hung. Depend on it, the chase will be hard after Ravenswood; 

I 'wish we had made our place of rendezvous nearer to the 
coast.’ - 

‘On my faith, then,’ said Bucklaw, ‘I had best go off just 
now, and leave my horse for him. Stay ^ stay, he comes : I hear 
a horse’s feet.’ ' 

‘Are you sure there is only one ?’ said Craigengelt. ‘I fear 
there is a chase.; I think I hear three or four galloping together, 

I am sure I hear more horses than one,’ 
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Pooli, poob, it is the •\vencli of the house clattering ix) the 
well in her pattens. By my faith, Captain, you .should give up 
both your captainship and your secret service, for you are as 
easily scared as a wild goose. But here comes the Master alone, 
and looldng as gloomy as a night in November.’ 

The Master of Bavenswood entered the room accordingly, his 
cloak muffled around him, his arms folded, his looks stem, and 
at the same time dejected. He flung his cloak from him as he 
entered, threw himself upon a chair, and appeared sunk in a 
profound reverie. 

‘ What has happened ? Wliat have you done?’ was hastily 
demanded by Craigengelt and Bucldaw in the same moment. 

‘ Nothing,’ was the short and sullen answer. 

‘Nothing ! and left us, determined to call the old villain to 
account for all the injuries that you, we, and the country have 
received at his hand ? Have you seen him ? ’ 

, ‘I have,’ replied the Master of Bavenswood.* 

‘ Seen him — and come away without settling scores which 
have been so long due?’ said Bucldaw; ‘I would not have 
expected that at the hand of the Master of Bavenswood.’ - ^ ^ 
‘No matter what you expected,’ replied Bavenswood ; '.‘it is 
not to you, sir, that I shah he disposed to render any r^son 
for my conduct.’ , ■ ^ , , ' . ' . 

‘Patience, BucHaw,’ said Craigengelt, interrupting his 
companion, who seemed about to make an angry reply. ‘The 
Master has been interrupted in his purpose by some accident ; 
but he must excuse the anxious curiosity of friends who are 
devoted to his cause like you and me.’ ^ 

‘Friends, Captain Craigengelt!’ retorted Bavenswood, 
haughtily; ‘ lam ignorant- what familiarity has passed betwixt 
us to entitle you to us.e that expression. I think our friendship 
amounts to this, that we agreed to leave Scotland together so 
soon as I should have visited the alienated mansion of my 
fathers, and had an interview with its present possessor — I wiU 
not call him proprietor.’ 

■‘ Veiy true, Master,’ answered Bucklaw ; ‘and as we thought 
you had a mind to do something to put your neck in jeopardy, 
Craigie and I very courteously agreed to tarry for you, although 
ours might run some risk in consequence. - As to Craigie, indeed. 
It does not very much signify : he had gallows written on his 
brow in the hour of his birth ; but I should not like to chscredit 
^yp^^^^tage by coming to such an end in another man’s cause.’ 

Centlemen, said the .Master of Bavenswood, ‘I am sorry if 
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I liave occasioned you an}' inconvenience, but I must claim the 
right of judging \Yhat is best for my o^vn atlairs, witliout render- 
ing explanations to any one. I have altered my mind, and do 
not design to lejive the country this season.’ 

‘ Not to leave the countr}’, blaster 1 ’ exclaimed Craigengelt. 

‘ Not to go over, after all the trouble and expense I have 
incurred — after all the risk of discovery, and the expense of 
demurrage ! ’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied the Master of Raveusivood, ‘ ivhen I designed 
to leave tins countiy in this haste, I made, use of your obliging 
offer to procure me means of conveyance ; but I do not recoUeet 
that I pledged myself to go off, if I found occasion to alter my 
mind. For your trouble on my account, lam sorry, and I thank 
you ; your exi)ense,’ he added, i)utting his hand into his pocket, 

‘ admits a more solid compensation : freight and demurrage are 
matters vrith which I am unawiuainted, Captain Craigengelt, 
but take my purse and imy yourself according to your own 
conscience.’ And accordingly he tendered a purse with some 
gold in it to the soi-disa7it captain. 

But here Bucklaw intei-posed in his^ turn, ‘ Your fingers, 
Craigie, seem to itch for that same piece of green network,’ 
said he ; ‘ but I make my vow to God, reat if they ofler to close 
upon it, I will chop them off with my whinger. Since the 
ISIaster has changed his mind, I suppose we need stay here no 

longer ; but in the first place I beg leave to tell him ’ 

‘ Tell him an}"thing you will,’ ^id Craigengelt, ‘ if you will 
first allow me to state the inconveniences to which he wiU expose 
himself by quitting our society, to remind him of the obstacles 
to his remaining here, and of the difficulties attending his proper 
introduction at Versailles and Saint Germains wdthoutthe coun- 
tenance of those who have established useful connexions.’ 

‘ Besides forfeiting the friendship,’ said Bucldaw, ‘ of at least 
one man of spirit and honour.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Eavenswood, ‘permit me once more to 
assure you that you have been pleased to attach to our temporary 
connexion more importance than I ever meant that it should 
have. VTen I repair to foreign courts, I shah not need the 
introduction of an intriguing adventurer, nor is it necessarj^ for ' 
me to set value on the friendship of a hot-headed bully.’ With 
these words, and without waiting for an answ^er, he left the 
apartment, remounted his horse, and was heard to ride off. 

‘ Mortbleu ! ’ said Captain Craigengelt, ‘ my recruit is lost ! ’ 

‘ Ay, Captain,’ said Bucklaw, ‘the salmon is off with hook and 
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all. But I will after him, for I have had more of liis insolence 
than I can well digest.’ 

Craigengelt offered to accompany him ; but Bucklaw replied, 
‘No, no. Captain, keep you the cheek of the chimney-noolc till 
I come back j it ’s good sleeping in a haill sldn. 

Little kens tlie anld wife that .sits by the fire, 

' How cauld the wind blaw.s in Imrle-burle swire.’ 


And singing as he went, he left the apartment. 



CHAPTER VII 


Now, Billy Bewick, keep good heart, 

And of thy talking let me be ; 

But if thou art a man, as I am sure thou art. 

Come over the dike and fight with me. 

Old Ballad, 

T he Master of Ravenswood bad mounted the ambling 
backney wbicb be before rode, on finding tbe accident 
•wbicb bad ^happened to bis led borse, and, for tbe 
animal’s ease, was proceeding at a slow pace from tbe Tod’s 
Den towards bis. old tower of Wolfs Crag,^^ when be beard tbe 
galloping of a borse bebmd liim, and, looking back, perceived 
that be was pursued by young Bucldaw, wbo_ bad been delayed 
a few minutes in tbe pursuit by tbe irresistible temptation of 
giving tbe bostler at tbe Tod’s Den some recipe for treating tbe 
lame borse. Tbis brief delay be bad made up by bard gallop- 
ing, and now overtook tbe Master where tbe road traversed a 
waste moor. ‘ Halt, sir,’ cried Bucldaw ; ‘ I am no political 
agent — no Captain Craigengelt, whose life is too important to 
be hazarded in defence of bis honour. I am Frank Hayston of 
Bucklaw, and no man injures me by word, deed, sign, or look, 
but he must render me an account of it.’ 

‘ Tbis is all very well, Mr. Hayston of Bucldaw,’ replied tbe 
Master of Bavenswood, in a tone tbe most cabn and indifferent ; 
‘but I have no guarrel with you, and desire to have none. Our 
roads homeward, as well as our roads through life, lie in difierent 
directions ; there is no occasion for us crossing each other.’ 

‘ Is there not ’ said Bucldaw, impetuously. ‘ By Heaven ! 
but I say that there is, though : you call us intriguing adven- 
turers.’ 

‘Be, correct in your recollection, Mr. Hayston; it was to 
your companion only I appbed that epithet, and you know bim 
to be no better.’ 


1 See Introduction to Chronicles of the Canongate (Laing). 
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^ And what then 1 He was in}’- coiu3)anion for the time, and 
no man shall insult my companion, right or wrong, wliile he is 
in my company.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Hayston,’ replied Ravenswood, with the same 
composure, ‘ you should choose your society better, or you are 
like to have much work in your capacity of their champion. 
Go home, sir ; sleep, and have more reason in your wTath to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Hot so, Master, you ha,ve mistaken your man; high airs 
and wise saws shall not carrj* it off thus. Besides, you termed 
me bull)'-, and 3''ou shall retract the word before we part.’ 

‘Faith, scarcely,’ said Ravenswood, ‘unless you show me 
better reason for thinldng myself mistaken than you are now 
producing.’ 

‘Then, Master,’ said Bucklaw, ‘though I should be sorry to 
offer it to -a man of your quality, if you ^vill not justify your 
incivility, or retract it, or name a place of meeting, j'ou must 
here undergo the hard word and the hard blow.’ 

‘Neither wiU be necessary,’ said Ravenswood; ‘I am satis- 
fied with what I have done to avoid an affair with you. If you 
are serious, this place wiU serve as weU as another.’^ 

‘Dismount then, and draw,’ said Bucklaw, setting him an 
example. ‘ I always thought and said you were a pretty man ; 
I should be sorry to report you otherwise.’ . . - 

‘ You shall have no reason, sir,’ said Ravenswood, alighting, 
and putting himself into a posture of defence. 

Their swords crossed, and the combat commenced with ^^t 
spirit on the part of Bucklaw, who was well accustomed to 
affairs of the kind, and distinguished by address and dexterity 
at his weapon. In the present case, however, he did not use 
his skill to advantage ; for, having lost temper at the cool and 
contemptuous manner in which the Master of Ravenswood had 
long refused, ^ and at length granted, him satisfaction, and 
urged by his impatience, he adopted the part of an assailant 
wth inconsiderate eagerness. The Master, with equal skill, 
and much greater composure, remained chiefly on the defensive, 
and even declined to avail himself of one or two advantages 
afforded him by the eagerness of his adversary. At length,, in 
a desperato lunge, which he followed with an attempt to close, 
BucHaw’s foot slipped and he fell on the short grassy turf on 
f were fighting. ‘Take your life, sir,’ said the Master 

01 ilavenswood, ‘ and mend it if you can.’ 

‘ It would be but a cobbled piece of work, I fear,’ said Buck- 
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law, rising slow!}’- and gatliering up liis sword, nincli less dis- 
concerted with the issue of the combat than could have been' 
expected from the impetuosity of his temper. ‘ I thank you 
for my life, Master,’ he pursued. ‘ There is my hand ; I bear 
no ih-will to you, either for my bad luck or your better sword- 
mansbip.’ 

The Master looked steadily at him for an instant, then 
extended his hand to him. ‘Bucklaw,’ he said, ‘you are a 
generous fellow, and I have done you wrong. I heartily ask 
your pardon for the expression which offended you; it was 
hastily and incautiously uttered, and I am convinced it is 
totally misapphed.’ 

‘ Are 3 mu indeed, Master ^ ’ said Bucklaw, his face resuming 
at once its natural expression of light-hearted carelessness and 
audacity ; ‘ that is more than I expected of you ; for, Master, 
men say you are not ready to retract your opinions and your 
language.’ 

‘ Not when I have well considered them,’ said the Master. 

‘ Then you are a little wiser than I am, for I always give my 
friend satisfaction first, and explanation afterwards. If one of 
us falls, all accounts are settled ; if not, men are never so ready 
for peaca as after war. But what does that bawling brat of a 
boy want 1 ’ said Bucldaw. ‘ I wsh to Heaven he had come a 
few minutes sooner! and yet it 'must have been ended some 
time, and perhaps this way is as weU as any other.’ 

As he spoke, the boy he mentioned came up, cudgelling an 
ass, on which he was mounted, to the top of its speed, and 
sending, like one of Ossian’s heroes, his voice' before him — 

‘ Gentlemen — gentlemen, save jmurselves ! for the gudewife 
bade us teU ye there were folk in her house had taen Captain 
Oraigengelt, and were seeking for Bucklaw, and that ye behoved 
to ride for it.’ 

‘By my faith, and that’s very true, my man,’ said Bucklaw; 
‘and there ’s a silver sixpence for your news, and I would give 
any. man twice as much would tell me which way I should 
ride.’ 

‘That will I, Bucklaw,’ said Ravenswood; ‘ride home to 
"Wolfs Crag with me. There are places in the old tower where 
you might lie hid, were a thousand men to seek you.’ 

‘ But that win bring you into trouble yourself, Master ; and 
unless you be in the Jacobite scrape already, it is quite need- 
less for me to drag you in.’ 

‘ Not a whit; I have nothing to fear.’ 
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‘ITien I ^vill ride Avitli yon blitlicly, for, to say the truth, I 
do not know tlie rendezvous tliat Cmigie was to guide us to 
this night; and I am sure that, if lie is taken, he will tell all 
the tnith of me, and twenty lies of you, in order to save him- 
self from the withie.’ 

The}’’ mounted and rode off in company accordingly, striking 
off the ordinary road, and holding tlieir way hy wiki moorish 
unfrequented paths, with which tlie gentlemen were well ac- 
quainted from the exercise of the chase, hut through which 
others would have had much difficulty in tracing their course. 
They rode for some time in silence, making such haste as the 
condition of llavenswood’s hor.se permitted, until night having 
gradually closed around them, they discontinued their speed, 
both from the difficulty of discovering their path, and from 
the hope that they were beyond the reach of pursuit or observa- 
tion. 

‘And now that we have drawn bridle a bit,’ said Bucklaw, 
‘ I would fain ask you a question. Master,’ 

‘Aslq and welcome,’ said Eavenswood, ‘but forgive my not 
answering it, unless I think proper.’ 

‘"Wellj it is simply this,’ answered his late antagonist: 
‘ What, in the name of old Sathan, could make you, who stand 
so highly on your reputation, think for a moment of dra’wing 
up with such a rogue as Craigengelt, and such a scapegrace as 
folk call Bucklaw? ’ 

‘Simply, because I was desperate, and sought desi)erate 
associates.’ ' 

‘ And what made you break off from us at the nearest ? ’ 
again demanded Bucldaw’. 

‘Because I had changed my mind,’ said the Master, ‘and 
renounced my enterprise, at least for the present. And now 
that I have answered your questions fairly and frankly, tell me 
what makes you associate ■with Craigengelt, so much beneath 
you both in birth and in spirit ? ’ 

‘In plain terras,’ answered Bucklaw, ‘because I am a fool, 
who have gambled away my land in these times. My grand- 
aunt, L^ly Gimington, has taen a new tack of life, I think, 
and I could only hope -fco get something by a change of govern- 
ment. Craigie was a sort of gambling acquaintance ; he saw 
my condition, and, as the devil is always at one’s elbow, told 
me fifty lies_ about his credentials from Versailles, and his in- 
terest at Saint Germains, promised me a captain’s commission 
at Paris, and I have been ass enough to put my thumb under 
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his helt. I daresay, by this time, he has told a dozen pretty 
stories of me to the government. .rVnd this is what I have got 
by vine, woman, and dice, cocks, dog.s, and horses.' 

‘Yes, Bucklaw,’ said the a^fastcr, ‘you have indeed nourished 
in your bosom the snakes that are now stinging you.’ 

‘ That ’s home as well as true, iMaster,’ replied his companion ; 
‘ but, hj' your leave, you have nursed in your bosom one great 
goo(hy snake that has swallowed all the rest, and is as sure to 
devour you as my half-dozen are to make a meal on all that ’s 
left of Biicklaw, which is hut what lies between bonnet and 
boot-heel.’ 

‘ I must not,’ answered the Master of Ravenswood, ‘challenge 
the freedom of .speech in which I have set example. IFhat, to 
speak without a metaphor, do you call this monstrous passion 
which jmu charge me with fostering 1 ’ 

‘ Revenge, my good sir — revenge ; which, if it be as gentle- 
manlike a sin as wine and wassail, with their ef c(cicras, is equally 
unchristian, and not so bloodless. It is better breakung a park- 
pale to watch a doe or damsel than to shoot an old man.’ 

‘ I deny the purpose,’ said the blaster of Ravenswood. * On 
my soul, I had no such intention ; I meant but to confront the 
oppressor ere I left my native laud, and upbraid him with his 
t}Tanny and its consequences. I would have stated my wrongs 
so that they would have shaken his soul within him.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Bucldaw, ‘ and he would have collared you, 
and cried “help,” and then you would haye shaken the soul 
out of him, 1 suppose. Your verj’^ look and manner would have 
frightened the old man to death.’ 

‘ Consider the provocation,’ answered Ravenswood — ‘ consider 
the ruin and death procured and caused by his hard-hearted 
cruelty — an ancient house destroyed, an affectionate father 
murdered 1 Why, in our old Scottish days, he that sat quiet 
under such wrongs would have been held neither fit to back a 
friend nor face a foe.’ 

‘Well, Master, I am glad to see that the devil deals as 
cunningly with other folk as he deals with me ; for whenever 
I am about to commit any folly, he persuades me it is the 
most necessary, gallant, gentlemanlike thing on earth, and 
I am up to saddlegirths in the bog before I see that the 
ground is soft. And you. Master, might have turned out a 

murd a homicide, just out of pure respect for 3’-our father’s 

memorj".’ 

‘There is more sense in your language, Bucldaw,’ replied 
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the Master, ‘tljan iniglit Imvc been (jxjjcctcd from your con- 
duct. It is too true, our vices steal upon tis in forni.s out- 
wardly as fair as tlio.se of the demons wliom the superstitious 
represent as intriguing vrith the Iminan race, and are not dis- 
covered in their native liidcoiisnes.s until wc liavc clasped them 
in our anus.’ 

‘But we may tlirow tliein from us, ihongli,' said Bucklaw, 
‘and that is what I shall think of doing one of these day.s — 
that is, when old Lady Girnington die.s.’ 

‘Did you ever hear the cxjire.ssion of the English dirincF 
said Ravenswood — ‘ “ Hell is paved with good intentions,” — as 
much as to say, they arc more often formed than executed.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Bucklaw, ‘hut I will begin thi.s blessed nkdit, 
and have determined not to drink above one (piurt of wine, unless 
your claret he of extraordinary cpiality.’ 

‘ You will find little to tempt you at Wolf s Crag,’ .said the 
Master. ‘ I Imow not that I can promise you more than the 
shelter of my roof ; all, and more than all, our .stock .of wine 
and provisions was exhausted at the late occa.sion.’ 

‘ Long may it be ere provision is needed for the lilce purpose,’ 
answered Bucklaw' ; ‘ hut you .should not drink up the last flask 
at a dirge ; there is iU luck in that.’ 

‘ There is ill luck, I think, in whatever belongs to me,’ sakl 
Bavenswood. ‘But yonder is Wolfs Crag, and whatever it 
still contains is at your serHce.’ 

The roar of the .sea had long announced their approach to 
the cliffs, on the summit of which, like the nest of some sea- 
eagle, the founder of the fortalice had x^erched^ his ejTie. ^ The 
pale moon, which had hitherto beeii contending with flitting 
clouds, now shone out, and gave them a view of the solitary 
and naked tower, situated on a projecting cliff that beetled on 
the German Ocean. On three sides the rock was precipitous ; 
on the fourth, which was that towards the land, it had been 
originally fenced by an artificial ditch and drawbridge, hut the 
latter was broken dowm and ruinous, and the former had been 
in part filled up, so as to allow passage for a horseman into 
the narrow courtyard, encircled on two sides ^vith low' offices 
and stables, partly ruinous, and closed on the landAvard front 
by a low embattled Avail, Avhile the remaining side of the quad- 
rangle was occupied by the tower itself, Avhich, tall and narroAV, 
and built of a greyi.sh stone, stood glimmering in the moonlight’ 
like the sheeted spectre of some huge giant. A wdlder or more 
disconsolate dAA'elling it Avas perhaps difficult to conceive. The 
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soml^roiis aticl liea\y sound of tlie billows, successively dash- 
ing against the rocky beach at a profound distance beneiith, 
was to the ear what the landscape was to the eye — a sjunbol 
of unvaried and monotonous melancholy, not unmingled vith 
horror. 

Although the night was not far advanced, there was no 
sign of living inhabitant about this forlorn abode, excepting 
that one, and only one, of the narrow and stanchelled windows 
which appeared at irregular heights and distances in the walls 
of the building showed a small glimmer of light. 

‘ There,’ said Ravenswood, ‘ sits the only male domestic that 
remains to the house of Ravenswood ; and it is well that he 
does remain there, since otherwise we had little hope to find 
either light or fire. But follow me cautiously ; the road is 
narrow, and admits only one horse in front.’ 

In effect, the path led along a kirid of isthmus, at the pen- 
insular extremitj- of which the tower was situated, with that ex- 
clusive attention to strength and securit)’, in preference to every 
circumstance of convenience, which dictated to the Scottish 
barons the choice of their situations, as weU as their stjde of 
buildings 

By adopting the cautious mode of approach recommended 
by the proprietor of this wild hold, they entered the court- 
j'ard in safety. But it was long ere the efforts of Ravenswood, 
though loudly exerted by knocking at the low-browed entrance, 
and repeated shouts to Caleb to open the gate and admit them, 
received any answer. 

‘ The old man must be departed,’ he began to say, ' or fallen 
into some fit ; for the noise 1 have made would have waked the 
seven sleepers.’ 

At len^h a timid and hesitating voice replied, ‘ Master — 
Master of Ravenswood, is it you 1 ’ 

‘Yes, it is I, Caleb ; open the door quickly.’ 

‘ But is it you in very blood and body ? For I -would sooner 
face fifty dee-vuls as my master’s ghaist, or even his -wraith ; 
wherefore, aroint ye, if ye were ten times my master, uidess 
ye come in bodily shape, lith and limb.’ 

‘ It is I, you old fool,’ answered Ravenswood, ‘ in bodily shape 
and alive, save that I am half dead with cold.’ 

The light at the upper windoAv disappeared, and glancing 
firom loophole to loophole in slow succession, gave intimation 
that the bearer was in the act of descending, with great de- 
hberation, a -winding staircase occupying one of the turret^ 
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whicli graced the angles of the old tower. The (ardiiicss of liis 
descent extracted some exclamations of im])ai,icncG from Ka.vcnH' 
wood, and several oaths from his less ])atient and more mer- 
curial companion. Caleb again paused ere he unbolted the 
door, and once more ashed if they were men of mould that 
demanded entrance at this time of night. 

‘ Were I near you, you old fool,’ .said Buchlaw, ‘ I would give 
you sufficient proofs of my bodily condition.’ 

‘ Open the gate, Caleb,’ said his master, in a more .sooth- 
ing tone, partly from his regard to the ancient and faithful 
seneschal, i)artly perhaps because he thought that angr}'' w'ords 
would be thrown a^vay, so long as Caleb had a stout iron- 
clenched oaken door betwixt his person and the .spciikcrs. 

At length Caleb, with a trembling hand, undiff thc bans, 
opened the heavy door, and stood before them, exhibiting his 
thin grey hairs, bald forehead, and shan) high features, illumi- 
nated by a quivering lamp which he held in one hand, while he 
shaded and protected its flame with the other. The timorous, 
courteous glance which he threw’ around him, the effect of the 
partial light upon his white hair and illumined features,. might 
have made a good painting ; but our travellers were- too im- 
patient for security against the rising stonu to permit them to 
indulge themselves in studying the picturesque. ‘Is it you, 
my dear master 1 — is it you yourself, indeed ? ’ exclaimed the old 
domestic. ‘ I am wae ye suld hae stude waiting at your ain gate ; 
bntwhawad hae thought o’ seeing ye sae sune, and a sti-ange 

gentleman with a (Here he exclaimed apart, as it were, and 

to some iiunate of the tower, in a voice not meant to be heard 
by those in the court) Mysie — Mysie, w’oman ! stir for dear life, 
and get the fire mended ; take the auld three-legged stool, or 
ony thing that ’s readiest that will make a low'e. I doubt W’e are 
but puirly provided, no expecting ye this some months, w’hen 
doubtless ye wad hae been received conform till your ranlc, as 

gude right is ; but natheless ’ 

‘Natheless, Caleb,’ said the Master, ‘we mu.st have our 
horses put up, and ourselves too, the best way we can. I hope 
you are not sorry to see me sooner than you expected ? ’ ’ 

‘ Sorry, my lord ! I am sure ye sail aye he my lord wi’ 
honest folk, as your noble ancestors hae been these three 
Imndred years, and never asked a ^i^ig’s leave. Sorry to see 
the Lord of Bavenswood at ane o’ his ain castles ! (Then again 
f'O his unseen associate behind the screen) Mysie, kill 
the brood-hen Avithout thinking t^vice on it 3 let them care that 
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come ahint. No to sajr it’s our best dwelling,’ be added, turn- 
ing to BucHaw; ‘but just a strength for the Lord of Ravens- 
wood to flee un.til — that is, not to flee, but to retreat until in 
troublous times, like the present, when it was ill convenient for 
him to live farther in the country in ony of his better and mair 
principal manors ; but, for its antiquity, maist folk think that 
the outside of Wolfs Crag is worthy of a large perusal/ 

‘ And you are determined we shall have time to make it,’ said 
Bavenswood, somewhat amused with the shifts the old man 
used to detain them without doors until his confederate Mysie 
had made her preparations within. 

‘0, never mind the outside of the house, my good friend,’ 
said BucMaw ; ‘ let ’s see the inside, and let our horses see the 
stable, that’s all.’ 

‘0 yes, sir — ay, sir — unquestionably, sir — my lord and 

ony of his honourable companions ’ 

‘But our horses, my old friend — our horses; they will be 
dead-foundered by standing here in the cold after riding hard, 
and mine is too good to be spoiled ; therefore, once more, our 
horses,’ exclaimed Bucklaw. 

‘ True — ay — your horses — yes — I will call the grooms ’ ; and 
sturdily did Caleb roar till the old tower rang again — ‘John 
— 'William — Saunders ! The lads are gane out, or-sleeping, ’ he 
observed, after pausing for an answer, which he knew that he 
had no human chance of receiving. ‘ A’ gaes wrang when the 
Master ’s out-bye ; but I ’ll take care o’ your cattle mysell.’ 

‘ I think you had better,’ said Bavenswood, ‘ otherwise I see 
little chance of their being attended to at all.’ _ 

‘ "Whisht, my lord — whisht, for God’s sake,’ said Caleb, in an 
imploring tone, and apart to his master ; ‘ if ye dinna regard 
your ain credit, think on mine ; we ’U hae hard enough wark to 
mak a decent night o’t, wi’ a’ the lees I can tell.’ 

‘Well, well, never mind,’ said his master; ‘go to the stable. 
There is hay and corn, I trust 1 ’ 

‘ Ou ay, plenty of hay and com ’ ; this was uttered boldly 
and aloud, and, in a lower tone, ‘ there was some half fous o’ 
aits, and some taits o’ meadow-hay, left after the burial.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Bavenswood, taking the lamp from his 
domestic’s tmwiUing hand, ‘I will show the stranger upstairs 
myself.’ 

‘ I canna think o’ that, my lord ; if ye wad but have five 
minutes’, or ten minutes’, or, at maist', a quarter of au„ hour’s 
patience, and look at the fine moonlight’ prospect of the Bass 
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and North Berwich Law till I Bort tlio lior.^cs, I would marslial 
ye up, as reason is suld he marshalled, your lordship and 
your honourable visitor. And I hac lochit up the siller candle- 

sticks, and the lamp is not fit ’ 

‘ It vill do veiy well in the incantinic,’ said Ilavcnswood, 
‘and you will have no dilBculty for want of light in the stable, 
for, if I recoUect, half the roof is off.’ 

‘Very true, my lord,’ replied the trusty adherent, and with 
ready wit instantly added, ‘and the lazy sclater loons have 
•never come to put it on a’ this while, your lordship.’ ^ 
‘If 1 were disposed to jest at the calamities of my house, 
said Bavenswood, as he led the way upstairs, ‘})oor old Caleb 
would furnish me with ample means. His passion consists in 
representing things about our miserable menage, not as they 
are, but as, in his opinion, they ought to be ; and, to say the 
truth, I have been often diverted with the poor wretoh’s expe- 
dients to supply what he thought was essential for the credit 
of the family, and his still more generous apologies for the 
want of those articles for which his ingenuity could discover 
no substitute. But though the tower is none of the largest, I 
shall have some trouble without him to find the apartment in 
which there is a fire.’ 

As he spake thus, he oi^ened the door of the hall. ‘ Here, 
at least,’ he said, ‘ there is neither hearth nor harbour.’ 

It was indeed a scene of desolation. A large vaulted room, 
the beams of which, combined like those of Westminster Hall, 
were rudely carved at the extremities, remained nearly in the 
situation in which it had been left after the entertainment at 
Allan Lord Bavenswood’s funeral. Overturned pitchers, and 
black-jacks, and pewter stoups, and flagons still encumbered the 
large oaken table; glasses, those more perishable implements 
of conviviality, many of which had been voluntarily sacrificed 
by the guests in their enthusiastic pledges to favourite toasts, 
strewed the stone floor with their firagments. As for the 
articles of plate, lent for the purpose by friends and kinsfolk, 
those had been carefully withdrawn so soon as the ostentatious 
^splay of festivity, equally unnecessaiy and strangely timed, 
had been made and ended. _ Nothing, in short, remained that 
mdicated wealth ; all the sigiis were those of recent wasteful- 
ness and present desolation. The black cloth hangings, which, 
on the late mournful occasion, replaced the tattered moth-eaten 
mpestries,_ had been partly pulled down, and, dangling from 
the nail in irregular festoons, disclosed the rough stonework 
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of tlae building, unsmootbcd either b}^ plaster or the chisel. 
The seats thro-\vn dovi-n, or left in disorder, intimated the 
careless confusion which had concluded the mournful revel 
‘This room,’ said Eavenswood, holding up the lamp — ‘this 
room, j\Ir. Hayston, was riotous when it should have been sad ; 
it is a just retribution that it should now be sad when it ought 
to be cheerful’ 

They left this disconsolate apartment, and went upstairs, 
where, after opening one or two doors in vain, Eavenswood led 
the way into a little matted ante-room, hi which, to their great 
joy, they found a tolerably good fire, which ]\Iysie, by some 
such expedient as Caleb liad suggested, had supplied with a 
reasonable quantitj^ of fuel Glad at the heart to see more of 
comfort than the castle had yet seemed to offer, Bucldaw 
rubbed his hands heartily over the fire, and now listened with 
more complacency to the apologies which the Master of Eavens- 
wood offered. ‘ Comfort,’ he said, ‘ I camiot provide for you, 
for I have it not for myself ; it is long since these walls have 
known it, if, indeed, they were ever acquainted with it. Shelter 
and safety, I think, I can promise you.’ 

‘ Excellent matters. Master,’ replied Bucldaw, ‘ and, with a 
mouthful of food and wme, positively aU I can require to- 
night.’ 

‘I fear,’ said the Master, ‘your supper will be a poor one; 
I hear the matter in discussion betwixt Caleb and Mysie. Poor 
Balderstone is something deaf, amongst his other accomplish- 
ments, so that much of what he means should be spoken aside 
is overheard by the whole audience, and^especially by those 
from whom he is most anxious to conceal his private manoeuvres. 
Hark!’ 

They hstened, and heard the old domestic’s voice in conver- 
sation with Mj^ie to the following effect : — 

‘ Just mak the besto’t — mak the best o’t, woman ; it ’s easy 
to put a fair face on ony thing.’ 

‘ But the auld brood-hen ? She ’H be as teugh as bow-strings 
and bend-leather 1 ’ 

‘ Say ye made a mistake — say ye made a mistake, Mysie,’ 
rephed the faithful seneschal, in a soothing and undertoned 
voice ; ‘ tak it a’ on yoursell ; never let the credit o’ the house 
suffer.’ 

‘ But the brood-hen,’ remonstrated Mysie — ‘ ou, she ’s sitting 
some gate aneath the dais in the haU, and I am feared to gae 
in in the dark for the bogle ; and if I didna see the bogle, I 
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could as ill see tlie hen, for it 's pit-mirh, and there 'k no another 
light in the house, save that very hlesscd lan]p •\vhilk the 
Master has in his ain hand. And if 1 had the Ijcn, she ’s to pu’, 
and to draw, and to dress; how can 1 do that, and them sitting 
by the only fire we have ? ’ 

‘Weel, weel, M3’'sie,’ said the hiitler, ‘hide ye there a wee, 
and I '’ll tr}'- to get the lamp wiled away frae them.’ 

Accordingly, Caleb Baldenstone entered the apartment, little 
aware that so much of his b3’’-play had been audible there. 

‘ Well, Caleb, my old friend, is there any chance of supper ? ’ 
said the Master of Ravenswood. 

‘ CJiance of supper, j'our lord-ship 1 ’ said Caleb, with an 
emphasis of strong scorn at the implied doubt. ‘ How should 
there be ony question of that, and us in 3-oTir lordshijfs house ? 
Chance of supper, indeed 1 But 3m ’ll no be for butcher-meat 1 
There ’s walth 0’ fit poultry, ready either for .spit or brandep 
The fat capon, Mysie 1 ’ he added, calling out as boldly as if 
such a thing had been in existence. 

‘Quite unnecessary,’ said Bucklaw, who deemed himself 
bound in courtes3'' .to relieve some part of the anxious 
butler’s perplexity, ‘ if you have an5dhing cold, or a morsel of 
bread.’ 

‘ The best of bannocks I ’ exclaimed Caleb, much relieved ; 
‘ and, for cauld meat, a’ that we hae is cauld eneugh, — howbeit, 
maist of the cauld meat and pastry was gien to the puir folk 
after the ceremony of interment, as gude reason was ; never- 
theless ’ 

‘ Come, Caleb,’ said the Master of Ravenswood, 1 must cut 
thLs matter short. This is the 3mung Laird of Bucklaw ; he is 

rmder hiding, and therefore, 3mu know^ ’ 

‘He ’R be nae nicer thanymur lordship’s honour, I’se warrant,’ 
answered Caleb, cheerfully, with a nod of intelligence ; ‘ I am 
sorry that the gentleman is under distress, but I am blithe that 
he canna say muckle agane our housekeeping, for I believe his 
ain pinches may’- match ours ; no that we are pinched, thank 
God,’ he added, retracting the admission which he had made in 
his first burst of joy, ‘but nae doubt we are waur aff than we 
hae been, or suld be. And for eating — what signifies telling a 
lee 1 there ’s just the hinder end of the mutton-ham that has 
been but three times on the table, and the nearer the bane the 
sweeter, as your honours weel ken ; and- — there ’s the heel of the 
ewe-milk kebbuclq wi’ a bit of nice butter, and — and — that ’s a’ 
that s to trust to.’ And with greatalacrity he produced his slender 
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stoclv of pronsions, and placed them with much formalitj’’ upon 
a small round table betwixt the two gentlemen, who were not 
deterred either by the homely qiiality or limited quantity of 
the repast from doing it full justice. Caleb in the meanwhile 
waited on them with grave ofiiciousness, as if anxious to make 
up, by his own respectful assiduitj’-, for the want of all other 
attendance. 

But, alas 1 how little on such occasions can form, however 
anxiously and scrupulously ohserv’^ed, supply the lack of sub- 
stantial fare ! Bucklaw, who had eagerly eaten a considerable 
portion of the tlirice-sacked mutton-ham, now began to demand 
ale. 

* I wadna just presume to recommend our ale,’ said Caleb ; 
‘the maut was ill made, and there was awfu’ thunner last week ; 
but siccan water as the Tower well has ye 11 seldom see. Buck- 
law, and that I’se engage for.’ 

‘ But if your ale is bad, you can let us have some wine,’ said 
Bucklaw, making a grimace at the mention of the pure element 
which Caleb so earnestly recommended. 

‘ Wine ! ’ answered Caleb, undauntedly, ‘ eneugh of wine ! It 
was but twa days syne — w’ae ’s me for the cause — there Avas as 
much wine drunk in this house as would have floated a pinnace. 
There never was lack of wine at Wolfs Crag.’_ 

‘ Do fetch us some then',’ said his master, ‘ instead of talking 
about it.’ And Caleb boldly departed. 

Every expended butt in the old cellar did he -set a-tilt, and 
shake with the desperate expectation of collecting enough of 
the grounds of claret to fill the large pewter measure which he 
carried in his hand. Alas ! each had been too devoutly drained ; 
and, Avith all the squeezing and manoeuvring which his craft as 
a butler suggested, he could only collect about half a quart 
that seemed presentable. StiU, however, Caleb was too good a 
general to renounce the field vdthout a stratagem to cover his 
retreat. He undauntedly threw doAvn an empty flagon, as if 
he had stumbled at the entrance of the apartment, called 
upon Mysie to Avipe up the Avine that had never been spilt, and 
placing the other vessel on the table, hoped there Avas still 
enough left for their honours. There was indeed; for even 
Buckla*w, a sworn friend to the grape, found no, encouragement 
to renew his first attack on the vintage of Wolfs Crag, but 
contented himself, however reluctantly, Avith a draught of fair 
water. Arrangements were noAv made for his repose ; and as 
the secret chamber was assigned for this purpose, it furnished 
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Caleb with a first-rate and most plausible apology for all 
deficiencies of furniture, bedding, etc. 

‘For wha,’ said lie, ‘rvonld liavc tliougbt of the secret 
ebaumer being needed ? It has not been n.sed .‘'ince the time 
of the Cowrie Conspiracy, and I durst never let a woman ken 
of the entrance to it, or your honour will allow that it wad not 
hae been a secret ebaumer laug.’ 



CHAPTEK VIII 


The licnrlh in hnll wn*? hlack and dead, 

No hoard was dight in bower within, 

Nor morn’ bowl, nor welcome bed ; 

* Here 's sorr)’ cheer,' »juoth the Heir of Linnc. 

Old Ballad, 

T IIE feelings of tlie prodigal Heir of Linne, as exj^essed 
in tlwt excellent old song, ndien, after dissipating liis 
-^-liole fortune, he found himself the deserted inhabitant 
of ‘ the lonely lodge,’ might perhaps have some resemblance to 
those of the Master of Havenswood in his deserted mansion of 
AVoifs Crag, The ]\Iaster, however, had this advantage over 
the spendthrift, in the legend, that, if he was in sitnilar distress, 
he could not impute it to his own imprudence. His misery had 
been bequeathed to him by his father, and, joined to his high 
blood, and to a title whicli the courteous might give^ or the 
churlish ivitlihold at their pleasure, it was the whole inherit- 
ance lie had derived from his ancestry. 

Perhaps this melancholy yet consolatory reflection crossed 
the mind of the unfortunate j^oung noWeman with a breathing 
of comfort. Favourable to calm reflection, as well as to the 
Muses, the morning, while it dispelled the shades of night, had 
a composing and sedative effect upon the stormy passions by 
which the Master of Havenswood had been agitated on the 
preceding day. He now felt himself able to analyse the difier- 
ent feelings bj’- which he was agitated, and much resolved to 
combat and to subdue them. The morning, which had arisen 
cahn and bright, gave a pleasant effect even to the waste moor- 
land idew which was seen from the castle on looking to the land- 
ward ; and the glorious ocean, crisped ivith a thousand rippling 
waves of silver, extended on the other side, in aAvful yet com- 
placent majesty, to the verge of the horizon. With such scenes 
of calm sublimity the human heart sympathises even in its 
most disturbed moods, and deeds of honour and virtue are in- 
spired by their majestic influence. 
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To seek oufc Bucklaw in the retreat/ Avliicli lie liad afforded 
him was the first occupation of the ^Master, after lie ]iad per- 
formed, with a scrutiny unusually severe, the important task of 
self-examination. ‘How now, Bucklaw?’ was his morning’s 
salutation — ‘how'like you the couch in vdiich the c.xilcd Earl 
of Angus once slept in securit}'’, when he was pursued by the 
full energy of a king’s resentment 1 ’ 

‘Umph ! ’ returned the sleeper aw’akcned; ‘I have little to 
complain of where so great a man was quartered before me, only 
the mattress was of the hardest, the vault somewhat damp, the 
rats rather more mutinous than I would have expected from 
the state of Caleb’s larder ; and if there had been shutters to 
that grated mndow, or a curtain to the bed, I should think it, 
upon the whole, an improvement in your accommodations,’ 

‘It is, to be sure, forlorn enough,’ said the Haster, looking 
around the small vault ; ‘ but if you wrill rise and leave it, Caleb 
will endeavour to find you a better breakfast than your supper 
of last night.’ 

‘Pray, let it be no better,’ said Bucklaw, getting up, and 
endeavouring to dress himself as well as the obscurity of the 
place would permit — ‘ let it, I say, be no better, if you mean 
me to persevere in my proposed reformation. The ver}-- rec- 
ollection of Caleb’s beverage has done more to suppress my 
longing to open the day with a morning dratight than twenty 
sermons would have done. And you. Master, have jmu been 
able to give battle valiantly to your bosom-snake 1 You see 
I am in the way of smothering my vipers one by one.’ 

‘I have commenced the battle, at least, Bucklaw, and I have 
had. a fair vision of an angel who descended to my assistance,’ 
replied the Master. 

‘ Woe ’s me ! ’ said his guest, ‘ no vision can I expect, unless my 
aunt. Lady Gimington, should betake herself to the tomb ; and 
then it would be the substance of her heritage rather than the 
appearance of her phantom that I should consider as the support 
of my good resolutions. But this same breakfast. Master — 
does the deer that is to make the pasty run yet on foot, as the 
ballad has it 1 ’ 

‘I will inquire into that matter,’ said his entertainer* and, 
leaving the apartment, he went in search of Caleb, w*hom, after 
‘^filficulty, he found in an obscure sort of dungeon, which 
had been in former times the hutterj^ of the castle. Here the 
old man was employed busily in the doubtful task of burnishing 
a pewter flagon until it shoidd take the hue and semblance of 
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silver-plate. *I think it ma)* <lo — I think it might pass, if 
thcj' winna bring it ower mnekle in the light o’ the window ! ’ 
were the ejaculations which he muttered from time to time, as 
if to encourage himself in hi.s undertaking, when he was inter- 
rupted hy the voice of his master. 

‘ Take this,’ .sjiid the Ufaster of llavenswood, ‘ and get what 
is necessary for the family.’ And with these words he gave 
to the old butler the purse wliich had on the preceding evening 
so narrowly escaped the fangs of Craigengclt. 

The old man shook his silvciy and thin locks, and looked 
with an e.xpression of the most heartfelt anguish at his master 
as he weighed in his hand the slender treasure, and said in 
a Rorrowhil voice, ‘ And is this a’ that ’s left ? ’ 

‘ iVlt that is left at present,’ said the illaster, affecting more 
cheerfulness than perhaps he reJilly felt, ‘ is just the green purse 
and the wee pickle gowd, as the old song saj's ; but we shall 
do better one da}", Caleb.’ 

‘Before that day comes,’ said Caleb, ‘I doubt there will be 
an end of an auld sang, and an auld ser^dng-man to boot. But 
it disna become me to speak that gate to your honour, and you 
looking sae pale. Tak back the purse, and keep it to be 
making a show before company; for if your honour would just 
tak a bidding, and be whiles taking it out afore folk and 
putting it up again, there ’s naebody would refuse us trust, for 
a’ that ’s come and gane yet.’ 

‘ But, Caleb,’ said the Master, ‘ I still intend to leave this 
country very so.on, and I desire to do so vdth the reputation of 
an honest man, leaving no debt behind me, at least of my o^m 
contracting.’ 

‘ And gude right ye suld gang away as a true man, and so 
ye shall ; for auld Caleb can tak the w}^ of whatever is taen 
on for the house, and then it vill be a’ just ae man’s burden ; 
and I will live just as weel in the tolbooth as out of it, and the 
credit of the family will be a’ safe and sound.’ 

The Master endeavoured, in vain, to make Caleb compre- 
hend that the butler’s incurring the responsibility of debts in 
his own person would rather add to than remove the objections 
which he had to their being contracted. He spoke to a premier 
too busy m devising ways and means to puzzle himself with re- 
futing the arguments offered against their justice or expediency. 

.‘There’s Eppie Sina’trash will trust us for ale,’ said Caleb 
to himself — ‘she has lived a’ her life under the family — and 
maybe wi’ a soup brandy ; I canna say for wine — she is but a 
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lone woman, and gets lier claret by a runlet at a time but I dl 
work a wee drap out o’ ber by fair means or foul. For doos, 
there’s the doocot; there will be poultp- ainang the tenants, 
though Liickie Chirnside says she has paid the kain twice ower. 
'We ’ll mak shift, an it like your honour — wc ’ll nmk shift ; keep 
your heart abuiie, for the house sail baud its credit as lang as 
auld Caleb is to the fore.’ 

The entertainment which the old man’s exertions of various 
kinds enabled him to present to the young gentlejncn for three 
or four days was certainl}" of no sx)lendid description, but it 
may readily be believed it was set before no critical guests; 
and even the distresses, excuses, evasions, and shifts oi Caleb 
afforded amusement to the young men, and added sort of 
interest to the scrambling and irregular stjde of their table. 
They had indeed occasion to seize on every circumstmice that 
might serve to diversilj' or enliven time, which othenvise passed 
away so heavily. 

Bucklaw, shut out from his usual field-sports and joyous 
carouses by the necessity of remaining concealed within the 
walls of the castle, became a joyless and unintere.sting com- 
panion. When the iSIaster of Baveuswood would no^ longer 
fence or play at shovel-board ; when he himself had lioh'shed to 
the extremity the coat of his palfrey with brush, cuTr}momb, and 
hair-cloth ; when he had seen him eat his provender, and gently 
lie down in his stall, he could hardly help envjdng the animal’s 
apparent acquiescence in a life so monotonous. ‘ The stupid 
brute,’ he said, ‘thinks neither of the race-ground or the 
hunting-field, or his green paddock at Bucklaw, but enjoys him- 
self as comfortably when haltered to the rack in this ruinous 
vault, as if he had been foaled in it; and I, who have the 
freedom of a prisoner at large, to range through the dungeons 
of this wretched old tower, can hardly, betwixt whistling and 
sleeping, contrive to pass away the hour till dinner-time.’ 

Amd with this disconsolate reflection, he wended his way to 
the bartizan or battlements of the tower, to, watch what objects 
might app^r on the distant moor, or to pelt, with pebbles and 
pieces of lime, the sea-mews and cormorants which established 
themselves incautiously within the reach of an idle young man. 

Bavenswood, with a mind incalculably deeper and more 
powerful than that of his companion, had his own anxious 
subjects of reflection, which wrought for him the same un- 
happiness that sheer ennui and want of occupation inflicted on 
ms companion. The first .sight of Lucy Ashton had been less 
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impressive than her image proved- to he upon reflection, 'As 
the depth and violence of that revengeful passion hy rvhich he 
had been actuated in seeking an inteiniew "with the father 
began to abate hy degrees, he looked hack on his conduct 
towards the daughter as harsh and unworthy towards a female 
of ranlr and beauty. Her looks of grateful aclmowledgment, 
her words of affectionate courtesy, had been repelled with 
something which approached to disdain; and if the. Master of 
Ravenswood had sustained wrongs at the hand of Sir Wilham 
Ashton, his conscieince told him they had been unhandsome^, 
resented towards his daughter. When his thoughts. took this, 
turn of self-reproach, the recollection of Lucy Ashton’s beautiful 
features, rendered yet more interesting hy the circumstances ^ 
in which their meeting, had taken place, made an impression 
upon his mind at once soothing and painful. The sweetness ^ 
of her voice, the dehcacy of her expressions, the vivid glow,' ,of 
her filial affection, embittered his regret at having repulsed her 
gratitude with rudeness, while, at the same time, they placed 
before his imagination a picture of the most seducing sweetness.' 

.Even young Ravenswood’s strength of moral feeling, and’ 
rectitude of purpose at once increased the danger of cherish- 
ing these recollections, and the propensity to entertain them.' 
Fimly resolved as he was to subdue, if possible, the predomi-. 
nating vice in his character, he admitted with willingness — nay,, 
he summoned up in his imagination — the ideas by which it 
could he most powerfully counteracted ; and, while he did so, a 
sense of his own harsh conduct towards the daughter of his 
enemy naturally induced him, as if hy way of recompense, . , to 
invest her with more of grace and beauty than perhaps she 
could actually claim. 

Had any one at this period , told the Master of Ravenswood 
• that he had so lately vowed vengeance against the whole line- 
age of him whom, he considered, not unjustly, as author of his 
father’s ruin and death, he might at first have repelled the 
charge. as a foul calumny; yet, upon serious self-examination, 
he would Rave been compelled to admit that it had, at one 
period, some foundation in truth, though, according to the 
present tone of his sentiments, it was difficult to believe that 
tins . had -reMly keen the case. 

There aheady .existed in his bosom two contradictory (passions 
— a desire to revenge the death of his father, strangely qualified 
hy admiration of fus enemy’s daughter. Against the, former 
feeling he had struggled, until it seemed to him upon the wane; 
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against tbe latter he used no jncans of resistance, for lie tlid not 
suspect its existence. That this was actiiulh' tlic wise wis 
chiefly evinced hy his resuming his resolution to leave Scotland. 
Yet, though such was his purpose, lie remained day after day 
at Wolfs Crag, without taking measures for c/inying it into 
execution. It is true, that he had vTitten to one or two kins- 
men who re.sided in a distant quarter of Scotland, and particu- 
larly to the Marquis of A , intimating his purjiosc ; and 

when pressed upon the subject b}’- Bucklaw, he was wont to 
allege the necessity of waiting for tlicir reply, e.spccial]y that 
of the Marquis, before taking so decisive a measure. 

The Marquis was ricli and powerful ; and although he was 
suspected to entertain sentiments unfavourable to tlic govern- 
ment e.stablished at the Revolution, he had nevertheless address 
enough to head a party in the Scottish piivy council, connected 
ivith the High Church faction in England, and powerful enough 
to menace those to whom the Lord Keeper adhered Avith a 
Xirobable subversion of their power. The consulting with a 
personage of .such importance was a xfluusiblo excuse, which 
Ravenswood used to BucklaAv, and probably to himself, foi’ 
continuing his residence at Wolfs Crag ; aiM it was rendered 
yet more so by a general reiiort Avliich began to be cunnnt^ of 
a probable change of ministers and measures in the Scottish 
administration.- These rumours, strongly _ asserted by some, 
and as resolutely denied hy others, as their wishes or interest 
dictated, found their way even to the ruinous Tower of Wolfs 
Crag, chiefly through the medium of Caleb, the butler, Avho, 
among his other excellences, Avas an ardent politician, and 
seldom made an excursion from the old fortress to the neigh- 
bouring Adllage of Wolfs Hope , without bringing back Avhat 
tidings were current in the vicinity. 

But if Bucklaw could not offer any satisfactory objections to ' 
the delay of the Master in leaving Scotland, he did not the less 
suffer AAuth impatience the state of inaction to which it confined 
him ; and it Avns only the ascendency which his new companion 
, had^ acquired over him that induced him to submit to a Course 
of life so alien to his habits and inclinations. 

_ Yon were Av^ont to be thought a stirring active yoiing fellow. 
Master, was his frequent remonstrance; 'yet here, you seem 
^termined to hve on and on like a rat in a hole, with this 
tnning difference, that the Aviser, vermin chooses a hermitage 
wnere lie can find food at least; but as for u.s, Caleb’s excuses 
oecome longer as his diet turns more sjiare, and I fear aa'c .shall 
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realii?e tlie stories tlic}* tell of tlie slotli : we have almost eat 
up the last green le^if on the plant, and have notliing left for it 
but to drop from the tree and break our necks/ 

‘ Do not fear it,’ said Ravenswood ; ‘ there is a fate watches 
for us, and we too have a stake in the revolution that is now 
impending, and which already has alarmed many a bosom.’ 

‘ What fate — what revolution 1 ’ inquired his companion. ‘ We 
have had one revolution too much already, I think.’ 

Eaveuswood interrupted him by j)utting into liis hands a 
letter.. 

‘ 0,’ answered Bucklaw, ‘ my dream ’s out. I thought I heard 
Caleb this morning pressing some unfortunate fellow to a drink 
of cold water, and assuring him it was better for his stomach 
in the morning than ale or brandy.’ 

‘ It was m)’ Lord of A ’s courier,’ said Eavenswoocl, ‘ who 

was doomed to experience his ostentatious hospitality, which I 
believe ended in sour beer and herrings. Read, and you will 
see the news he has brought us.’ 

‘ I Avill as fast as I can,’ said Bucklaw; ‘but I am no great 
clerk, nor does his lordship seem to be the first of scribes.’ 

The reader will jDeruse, in a few .seconds, by the aid of our 
firiend Ballantjuie’s ^ t 3 q;)es, what took Bucklaw a good half 
hour in perusal, though assisted by the Master of Ravenswood; 
The tenor was as follows : — 

‘Plight Honourable oub Cousin,^ 

‘ Our hearty commendations premised, these come to assure 
you of the interest which we take' in yOur welfare, and in your 
purposes towards its augmentation.. If we have been less active 
in showing forth our e&ctive good-will towards you than, as a 
loving kinsman and blood-relative, we would willingly have 
desired, we request that you will impute it to lack of oppor- 
tunitj’’ to show our good-liking, not to any coldness of our will. 
Touching your resolution to travel in foreign parts, as at this 
time we hold the same little advisable, in respect that your ill- 
wiUers ma}^, according to the custom of such persons, impute 
motives for your journey, whereof, although we know and 
believe 3 mu to be as clear as ourselves, 3 'et natheless their words 
may find credence in places where the belief in them may much 
prejudice you, and which' we should see with more unwillingness 
and displeasure than with means of remedy. 

‘ Having thus, as becometh our kindred, given you our poor 

‘ See The Ballantynes. Note 3. 
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mind on the subject of your jouniepng forth of Scotland, v,’c 
n'ould mllingly add reasons of weight, v/hicli might materially 
advantage you and 3^our father’s house, thereb}* to determine 
you to abide at Wolfs Crag, until this harvest season shall be 
passed over. But what sayeth the proverb, verbum sapknti — 
a word is more to him that hath wisdom than a sermon to a 
fooL .^d albeit we have written this poor scroll "with our o^vn 
hand, and are well assured of the fidelitj' of our messenger, as 
him that is many ways bounden to us, 3'et so it is, that slid- 
dery ways crave war3’ walking, and that we ma3’ not peril upon 
paper matters which we would gladl3’ impart to 3'ou b}'^ word of 
mouth. Wlierefore, it was our pu^)0se to have pra3*ed 3riu 
heartily to come to this barren Highland countr3' to kifl a 
stag, and to treat of the matters which we are now more pain- 
fully inditing to 3'ou anent. But commodity does not serve at 
present for such our meeting, which, therefore, sliall be defenred 
until sic time as we may^: in all mirth rehearse those things 
whereof we now keep silence. Meantime, we pray you to think 
tlmt we are, and will still be, your good kinsman and well- 
wisher, waiting hut for times of whilk we do, as it were, enter- 
tain a twilight prospect, and appear and hope to be also ymur 
effectual weU-doer. And in which hope 'we heartily write 
oui^elf, 

‘ Bight Honourable, 

‘Tour loving cousin, 

‘A: 

‘ Given from our poor house of B etc. 

Superscribed — ‘For the right honourable, and our honoured 
Idnsman, the Master of B.avenswood — These, with haste, haste, 
posthaste — ride and run imtih these be delivered.’ 

‘ "What think you of this epistle, Bucklaw ? ’ said the jMaster, 
when his companion had hammered out aU the sense, and 
almost all the words of which it consisted. 

Truly, t^t the Marq^uis’s meaning is as great a riddle as 
his manuscript. He is really in much need of TVt'i’s Interpreter, 
or the Compute Letter-Writer, and were I you, I would send 
him a copy by the bearer. He writes ymu'wery Mndly to re- 
main wasting your time and your money in tins, vile, stupid, 
oppressed country, without so much as offering you the coun- 
temnce and shelter of his house. In my opinion, he, has some 
scheme in view in which he supposes you can be useful, and he 
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vrislies to keep you at hand, to make use of you Avhen it ripens, 
reser\ing the poorer of turning you adrift, should his plot fail 
in the concoction.’ _ ; : 

‘ His plot ! Then jmu suppose it is a treasonable business,’ 
answered Ravenswood. 

* What else can it be ? ’ replied Bucklaw ; ‘ the Marquis has 
been long suspected to have an eye to Saint Germains.’ 

‘ He should not engage me rashly in such an adventure,’ said 
Bavenswood; ‘when I recollect the times of the first arid 
second Charles, and of the last James, truly I see little reason 
that, as a man or a patriot, I should draw my; sword for their 
descendants.’ 

‘ Humph ! ’ replied Bucklaw ; ‘ so you have set yourself do^vn 
to mourn over the crop-eared dogs whom honest Glaver’se treated 
as they deserved 1 ’ 

‘ They first gave the dogs an ill name, and then hanged them,’, 
replied Ravenswood. ‘ I hope to see the day when justice shall 
he open to Whig and Tory, and when these niclmames 'shaR only, 
he used among coffee-house politicians, as “ slut ” and “jade ” are 
among apple-women, as cant terms of idle spite and rancour.’ 

‘That wiR not be in our days. Master: the iron has entered 
too deeply into our sides and our souls.’ ' : 

‘ It vi^ be, however, one day,’ replied the Master ; ‘ meri wiR 
not always start at these nicknames as at a trumpet-sound. 
As social life is better protected, its comforts wiR become too 
dear to he hazarded without some better reason than speculative 
politics.’ 

‘ It is fine talkmg,’ answered Bucklaw 3 ‘ but my heart is with 
the old song — 

To see good corn upon the rigs. 

And a gallows built to hang the Whigs, 

And.the right restored where the right should be, _ - 

0, that is the thing that would wanton me.’ ■ 

‘You may sing as loudly as you wiR, cantahit mcum - — 
answered the Master 3 ‘but I believe the Marquis is too wise, 
at least too wary, to join you in such a burden. I suspect 
he alludes to a revolution in the Scottish privy councR, rather 
than in the British kingdoms.’ ‘ \ 

‘ 0 , confiision to your state tricks I’ exclaimed BucHaw— - 
‘your cold calculating manoeuvres, which old . gentlemen , in 
^vrought nightcaps and furred gowms execute like so many 
games at chess, and displace a treasurer or lord' commissioner 
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as they vrould take a rooF or a pawn. Tennis for in}' sport, 
and battle for iny earnest ! ]\Iy inclcet and my sword for m}' 
plaything and breiid-winncr 1 And yon, ^Master, so deep and 
considerate as yon would seem, you have that within you 
makes the blood boil kistcr than suits your present liiunqur 
of moralising on political truths. You are one of those wise 
men who see everything with great composure till their blood 
is up, and then — woe to any one who should put them in mind 
of their own prudential maxims • ' 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Piavenswood, ‘ you read me more rightly than 
I can myself. But to think justly will certainly go some length 
in helping me to act so. But hark ! I hear Caleb tolling the 
dinner-bell.’ 

‘Which he always does witli the more sonproiirs grace in 
proportion to the meagreness of the cheer which he has 
prortded,’ said Bucklaw ; ‘ as if tliat infernal clang and jangle, 
which will one day bring the belfrj’^ down the cliff, could convert 
a starved hen into a fat capon, and a blade-bone of mutton into 
a haunch of venison.’ 

‘ I wish we may be so well off as your worst conjectures sur- 
mise, Bucklaw, from the extreme solemnity and ceremony with 
which Caleb seems to place on the table that solitarj^ covered 
dish.’ 

‘ Tlncover^' Caleb 1 uncover, for Heaven’s sake!’ said Buck- 
law ; ‘ let ns have what you can give us -vTithout preface. Wliy, 
it stands well enough, man,’ he continued, addressing im- 
patiently the ancient butler, who, without reply, kept shifting 
the dish, until he at length placed it with mathematical 
precision in the verj^ midst of the table. 

‘ What have we got here, Caleb ? ’ inquired the Master in his 
tum. 

‘ Ahem I sir, ye suld have known before ; but his honour the 
Laird pf Bucklaw is so impatient,’ answered Caleb, still holding 
the dish with one hand and the cover with the other, with 
evident , reluctance to disclose the contents. 

. • ‘ But what LS it, a God’s name — not a pair of clean spurs, I 
hope, in the Border fashion of old times 1 ’ 

‘^em! aheml’ reiterated Caleb, ‘your honour is pleased 
to be facetious; natheless, I might presume to say it was a 
convenient fashion, and used, as I have heard, in an honour- 
able and thriving family. But touching your present dinner, 
^ that this being St. Magdalen’s Eve, who was a 

worthy queen of Scotland in her daj", your honours might judge 
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it decorous, if not altogether to fast, 3'’et onty to sustain nature 
mth some slight refection, as ane saulteci herring or the like.’ 
And, uncovering the dish, he displayed four of the savourj^ 
fishes -which he mentioned, adding, in a subdued tone, ‘that 
they -were no just common herring neither, being everj’’ ane 
melters, and sauted -with uncommon care by the housekeeper 
(poor ]\Iysie) for his honour’s especial use.’ 

‘ Out upon all apologies ! ’ said the i\Iaster, ‘let us eat the 
herrings, since there is nothing better to be had ; but I begin 
to think -nith you, Bucldav,', that we are consuming the last 
green leaf, and that, in spite of the Marquis’s political machina- 
tions, we must positively shift camp for want of forage, -without 
waiting the issue of them.’ 



CHAPTER IX 


Ay, and wlicn Imnlsincn wind tlic merry liorn, 

And from its covert starts the fearful prey, 

Wlio, warm’d witli youth’s blood in his swelling veins, 

Would, like a lifeless clod, outstretched lie, 

Shut out from all the fair creation otfers ? 

Ellnmhl, Act I. Scene I. 

1 IGHT meals procure light slumbers ; and therefore it is 
not surprising that, considering the fare -which Cajeb’s 
conscience, or liis necessity, assuming, as will sometimes 
happen, that disguise, had assigned to the guests of Wolfs Crag, 
their slumbers should have been short. 

In the morning Bucklaw rushed into his host’s apartment 
•with a loud halloo, -svhicli might have awaked the dead. 

‘ Up ! up ! in the name of Heaven ! ^ The hunters are out, 
the only piece of sport I have seen this month ; and you lie 
here. Master, on a bed that has little to recommend it, except 
that it may be something softer than the stone floor of your 
ancestor’s vanlt.’ 

‘ I -wish,’ said Ravenswood, raising his head peevishly, ‘ you 
had forborne so early a jest, Mr. HaystOn; it is really no 
pleasure to lose the very short repose which I had just begun 
to enjoy, after a night spent in thoughts upon fortune far 
harder than my couch, Bucklaw.’ 

‘Pshaw, pshaw !’ rralied his guest; ‘get up — get up ; the 
hounds are abroad. 1 have saddled the horses myself, for old 
Caleb was calling for gi-ooms and lacke 3 ^s, and would never 
have proceeded without two hours’ apology for the absence of 
men that were a hundred miles off. Get up, Master; I say 
the hounds are out — get up, I say ; the hunt is up.’ And olf 
ran Bucldaw. 

‘And I say,’ said the Master, rising slowty, ‘that nothing 
®o^cem me less. Whose hounds come so near to us ’ 

The Honourable Lord Bittlebrains’,’ answered Caleb, who 
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had followed the impatient Laird of Bucldaw into his master’s 
bedroom, ‘ and truly I ken nae title they have to be yowling 
and howling within the freedoms and immunities of your'lord- 
ship’s right of free forestry.’ 

‘Nor I, Caleb,’ replied Ravenswood, ‘ excepting that they 
have bought both the lands and the right pf forestr)’-, and may 
tMnk themselves entitled to exercise the rights they have paid 
their money for.’ 

‘ It may be sae, my lord,’ replied Caleb ; ‘ but it ’s no gentle- 
man’s deed of them to come here and exercise such-like right, 
and your lordship li'vdng at your ain castle of Wolfs Crag. 
Lord Bittlebrains would do weel to remember what his folk 
have been.’ 

‘And we what we now are,’ said the Master, with suppressed 
bitterness of feeling. ‘ But reach me my cloak, Caleb, and 1 
will indulge Bucldaw with a sight of this chase. It is selfish 
to sacrifice my guest’s pleasure to my own.’ 

‘ Sacrifice 1 ’ echoed Caleb, in a tone which seemed to imply 
the total absurdity of his master maldng the least concession 
in deference to any one — ‘ sacrifice, indeed ! — but I crave your 
honour’s pardon, and whilk doublet is it your pleasure to 
wear ? ’ 

‘ Any one you wiU, Caleb ; my wardrobe, I suppose, is not 
very extensive.’ 

‘Not extensive'.’ echoed his assistant; ‘when there is the 
grey and silver that your lordship bestowed on Hew- Hilde- 
brand, your outrider ; and the French velvet that went ■svith 
my lord your father — be graciops to him! — my lord your 
father’s auld wardrobe to the puir friends of the family ; and 
the d/rap-de-Berry ’ 

‘ Which I gave to you, Caleb, and which, I suppose, is the 
only dress we have any chance to come at, except that I wore 
yesterday ; pray, hand me that, and say no more about it.’ 

‘ If your honour has a fancy,’ replied Caleb, ‘ and doubtless it ’s 
a sad-coloured suit, and you are in mourning; nevertheless, I have 
never tried on the drap-de-Berry — ill wad it became me and 
your honour having no change of claiths at this present and 
it ’s weel brushed, and as there are leddies down yonder — — ’ 

‘ Ladies !’ said Ravenswood ; ‘and what ladies, pray?’ 
■‘What do I ken, your lordship? Looking down at them 
from the Warden’s Tower, I could but see them glent by wi’ 
their' bridles ringing and their feathers fluttering, lilce the court 
ofElfland.’ 
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‘Well, Avell, Caleb, ’ rc])lie(l the Master, ‘liclp me on ^vith 
my cloah, and hand me my s\vord-])clt. What clatter is that 
in the courtyard 1 ’ 

‘Just Biicldaw bringing out the horses,’ said Caleb, after a 
glance through the window, ‘as if there werena men enough in 
the castle, or as if I conldna serve the tnni o’ ony o’ them that 
are out o’ the gate.’. 

‘Alas! Caleb, we should want little if your ability were 
equal to jmur will,’ replied his master. 

‘And I hope your lordship disna want that muclde,’ said 
Caleb ; ‘ for, considering a’ things, I trust we support the 
credit of the family as weel as things will permit oli — only 
Buchlaw is aye sae frank and sae forward. And there he has 
brought out 3 ^our lordship’s palfrey, without the saddle being 
decored vd’ the broidered sumpter-cloth ! and' I could have 
brushed it in a minute.’ 

‘ It is all very well,’ said his master, escaping fi’om him and 
descending the narrow and steep winding staircase which led 
to the Courtyard. 

‘ It may be a’ very weel,’ said Caleb, somewhat peevishly ; 
‘ but if your lordshixi wad tarry a bit, I will tell you what will 
not be very week’ 

‘And what is that?’ said Ravenswood, impatiently, but 
stopiiing at the same time. 

‘Why, just that ye suld speer ony gentleman hame to 
dinner ; for I canna mak anither fast on a feast daj’-, as when 
I cam ower BUcklaw wi’ Queen Margaret ; and, to speak truth, 
if your lordship wad but please to cast jmursell in the way of 
dining wi’ Lord Bittlebrains, I’se warrand I wad cast about 
brawly for the morn ; or if, stead o’^ that, ye wad but dine 
wi’ them at the change-house, ye might mak your shift for 
the lawing ; ye might say ye had forgot jmur purse, or that 
the carline awed ye rent, and that ye wad allow it in the 
settlement.’ 

‘Or any other lie that came uppermost, I suppose?’ said 
his master, ‘Good-bye, Caleb; I commend your care for the 
honour of the family.’ And, tlirowing himself on his horse, he 
followed Bucklaw, who, at the manifest risk of his neck, had 
begun to gallop do'wn the steep path which led from the 

lower as soon as he saw Ravenswood have his foot in the 
stirrup. , , 

_ _ Caleb Balderstone looked anxiously after them, and shook 
IS thin grey locks ‘And I trust they will come to no evil; 
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"but tliey have reached' the plain, and folic cannot say hut that 
the horse are hearty and in spirits/ _ : 

Animated by the natural impetuosity and fire of his temper, 
young Bucldaw rushed on with the careless speed of a whirl- 
windi Ravenswood was scarce more moderate in his pace, for 
his was a mind un'wilhngly roused from contemplative inactiv- 
ity, but which, when once put into motion, acquired a spirit of 
forcible and violent progression. Neither was his eagerness 
proportioned in all cases to the motive of impulse, but might 
he compared to the speed of a stone, which rushes with like, 
fury down the hill whether it was first put in motion by the 
arm of a giant or the hand of a hoy. He felt, therefore, in no- 
ordinary degree, the headlong impulse of the chase, a pastime 
so natural to youth of all ranks, that it seems rather to be an 
inherent passion in our animal nature, which levels aU differ- 
ences of rank and education, than an acquired habit of rapid 
exercise. 

The repeated bursts of the French horn, which was then al- 
ways used for the encouragement and direction of the hounds ; 
the deep, though distant ba 3 dng of the pack; the half-heard 
cries of the huntsmen; the half-seen forms which were dis- 
covered, now emerging from glens which crossed the moor, now 
sweeping over its surface, now picking their way where it was 
impeded by morasses ; and, above all, the feeling of his own 
rapid motion, animated the Master of Ravenswood, at least for 
the moment, above the recollections of a more painful nature 
- by which he was surrounded. The first thing which recalled 
him to those unpleasing circumstances was feeling that his 
horse, notwithstanding all the advantages which he received 
from his rider’s Icnowledge of the comitry, was unable, to keep 
up ■with the chase. As he drew his bridle up with the bitter 
feeling that his poverty excluded him from the favourite 
recreation of his forefathers, and indeed their sole employment 
when not engaged in military pursuits, he was accosted by a 
web-mounted stranger, who, unobserved, had kept near bim 
during the earlier part of his career, 

‘Your horse is blown,’ said -the man, with a complaisance 
seldom used in a hunting-field. ‘ Might I crave your honour 
to make use of mine 1 ’ 

‘Sir,’ said Ravenswood, more surprised than pleased at such 
a proposal, ‘ I really do not know how I have merited such a 
favoxir at a stranger’s hands.’ 

‘Never ask a question about it, Master,’ said Bucklaw, who, 
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Avith grctat iimvillingness, had hitherto reined in his own galJant 
steed, not to outride his host and cntcriaincr. ‘ Take the goods 
the gods provide yon, as the grcJit John Bryden says; or sta}’’ 

• — here, iny friend, lend me that horse; 1 see )'ou liave becn 
puzzled to rein him up this half-hour. I ’ll take the devil out 
of him for you. Now, Master, do you ride mine, which will 
carry you like an eagle.’ 

And throwing the rein of his own horse to the Master of 
Ravenswood, he sprung upon that which the stranger resigned . 
to him, and continued his career at full speed. 

‘Was ever so thoughtless a being ! ’ said the Master; ‘and 
you, my friend,, ho’w could you trust him with your horse V . ^ 

‘ The horse,’ said the man, ‘ belongs to a person who "'nil 
make 3 ^our honour, or any of your honourable friends, most 
welcome to him, flesh and fell.’ 

‘ And the owner’s name is ? ’ asked Ravenswood. 

‘Your honour must excuse me, jmu wll learn that from 
himself. If you please to take your friend’s horse, and leave 
me your galloway, I will meet you after the fall of the stag, 
for I hear they are blowing him at bay.’ 

‘ 1 believe, my friend, it wiU be the best way to recover 3 ’' 0 ur 
good horse for you,’ answered Ravenswood ; and mounting the 
nag of his friend Bucldaw, he made aU the haste in his power 
to the spot where the blast of the horn announced that the 
stag’s career was nearly terminated. 

These jovial sounds were intermixed with the huntsmen’s 
shouts of ‘Hyke a Talbot 1 Hyke a Teviot k now, boys, now ! ’ 
and similar cheering haUoos of the olden hunting-field, to which 
the impatient yelling of the hounds, now close on the object of 
their pursuit, gave a lively and uinemitting chorus. The strag- 
gling riders began now to rally towards the scene of action, 
coRecting from different points as to a common centre. 

Bucldaw kept the start which he had gotten, and arrived 
first at the spot, where the stag, incapable of sustaining a 
more prolonged flight, had turned upon the hounds, and, in the 
hunter’s phrase, was at bay. ^ With his stately head bent down, 
his sides white 'with foam, his] eyes strained betwixt rage and 
terror, the hunted_ animal had now in his turn become an 
object of intimidation to his pursuers. The hunters came up 
one -by one, and watched an opportunity to assail him with 
some advantage, which, in such circumstances, can only be 
done vith caution. The dogs stood aloof and bayed loudly, 
intimating at once eagerness and fear, and each of the sports- 
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men seemed to expect that liis comrade would take upon liim 
tlie perilous task of assaulting and disabling tlie animal. The 
groxmd, whicli was a hollow in tlie common or moor, afforded 
little advantage for approaching the stag unohseiwed ; and gen- 
eral was the shout of triumph when Bucklaw, with the dex- 
terity proper to an accomplished cavalier of the day, sprang 
ffom his horse, and dashing suddenly and swiftly at the stag, 
brought him to the ground by a cut on the hind leg Avith his 
short liuntmg-sword. The pack, rushing in upon their disabled 
enemy, soon ended liis painful struggles, and solemnised his 
fall with their clamour ; the hunters, with their horns and 
voices, whooping and blowing a mort, or death-note, which 
resounded far over the billows of the adjacent ocean. 

The huntsman then -withdi-ew the hounds from the throttled 
stag, and on his knee presented his Icnife to a fair female fonn, 
on a white palfrey, whose terror, or perhaps her compassion, 
had till then kept her at some distance. She wore a black siUc 
riding-mask, which was then a common fashion, as well for 
preserving the complexion from sun and rain, as from an idea 
of decorum, which did not permit a lady to appear barefaced 
while engaged in a boisterous sport, and attended by a promis- 
cuous company. The richness of her dress, however, as well 
as the mettle and form of her palfrey, together with the silvan 
compliment paid to her by the huntsman, pointed her but to 
Bucklaw as the principal person in the field. It was not with- 
out a feeling of pit}’’, approaching even to contempt, that, this 
enthusiastic hunter observed her refuse the huntsman’s knife, 
presented to her for the purpose of making the first incision in 
the stag’s breast, and thereby discovering the quality of the 
venison. He felt more than half inclined to pay his compli- 
ments to her ; but it had’ been Bucldaw’s misfortune, that his 
habits of life had not rendered him familiarly acquainted mth 
the higher and better classes of female society, so that,, with 
all his natural audacity, he felt sheepish and bashful when it 
became necessary to address a lady of distinction. 

Taldng unto himself heart of grace (to use his o^vn phrase), 
he did at length summon up resolution enough to give the fare 
huntress good time of the day, and trust that her sport; had 
answered her expectation. Her answer was very courteously 
and modestly expressed,, and testified some gratitude to the 
gallant cavalier, whose exploit had terminated the, chase so 
adroitly, when the hounds and huntsmen seemed somewhat at 
a stand. , , 
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‘Uds daggers and scabbard, madam,’ said Biio]{law, whom 
this observation brought at once upon his own ground, ‘there 
is no difliculty or merit in that matter at all, so that fellow 
is not too much afraid of having a pair of antlers in his guts. 
I have hunted at force five hundred times, madam ; and I 
never yet saw the stag at bay, by land or water, but I dunst 
have gone roundly in on him. It is all use and wont, nuidam ; 
and I ’ll tell 3 'ou, madam, for all that, it must be done with good 
heed and caution ; and j^u will do well, madam, to have your 
hunting-sword both right .sharp and double-edged, that you 
may strike either fore-handed or back-handed, as you sec reason, 
for a hurt with a buck’s horn is a perilous and somewhat venom- 
ous matter.’ 

‘lam afraid, sir,’ said the young ladj’’, and her smile was 
scarce concealed by her vizard, ‘ I shall have little use for .such 
carefril preparation.’ 

‘But the gentleman sa 3 '-s ver 3 ’- right for all that, m)' lad 3 ",’ 
said an old huntsman, who had listened to Bucklaw’s harangue 
with no .small edification; ‘and I have heard my father .say, 
who was a forester at the Cabrach, that a wild hoar’s gauncli 
is more easily healed than a hurt from the deer’s horn, for so 
says the old woodman’s rhyme — 

If thou ho hurt with horn of hart, it brings thee to th}' bier; 

But tusk of boar shall leeches heal, thereof have lesser fear.' 

‘ An I might advise,’ continued Bucldaw, who was now in 
his element, and desirous of assuming the whole management, 
‘as the hounds are .surbated and weary, the head of the stag 
should be cabbaged in order to reward them ; and if I may pre- 
sume to speak, the huntsman, who is to break up the stag, ought 
to drink to your good ladyship’s health a good lusty bicker 
of ale, or a tass of brandy; for if he breaks him up without 
drinking, the venison will not keep well.’ 

This very agreeable prescription received, as rvill be readily 
believed, all acceptation from the huntsman, who, in requital, 
offered to Bucklaw the compliment of his knife, whicu the 
young lady had declined. 

^ This polite proffer was^ seconded by his mistress. ‘ I believe, 

she said, withdrawing herself from the circle, ‘ that my 
fether, for whose amusement Lord Bittlebrains’ hounds have 
been out to-day, will readily surrender all care of these matters 
to a gentleman of your experience.’ 

Then, bending gracefully firom her horse, she wished him 
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good morning, and, attended by one or two domestics, who 
seemed immodiatciy attached to her sernce, retired from the 
scene of action, to Avhich Bucldaw, too much delighted rnth Un 
opportunity of displaying liis woodcraft to care about man or 
woman either, paid little attention ; hut was soon stript to his 
doublet^ with tuched-up sleeves, and naked arms up to the 
elbows in blood and grease, slashing, cutting, hacking, and hew- 
ing, with the precision of Sir Tristrem himself, and An-angling 
and disputing with all around him concerning nombles, brisKets, 
fiankards, and raven-bones, then usual tenns of the art of hunt- 
ing, or of butchery, whichever the reader chooses to call it, 
wmch are now probabl}' antiquated. 

Wlien Kavenswood, who followed a short s^jace behind his 
friend, saw that the stag had fallen, his temporary ardour for 
the chase gave way to that feeling of reluctance Avliich he 
endured at encountering in his fallen fortunes the gaze whether 
of equals or inferiors. He reined up his horse on the top of a 
gentle eminence, from which he obseiwed the busy and gay 
scene beneath him, and heard the whoops of the huntsmen, 
gall)’- mingled with the ciy of the dogs, and the neighing and 
trampling of the horses. But these jovial sounds fell sadly on 
the ear of the ruined nobleman. Tlie chase, Avith all its train 
of excitations, has ever since feudal times been accoimted the 
almost exclusive privilege of the aristocrac}’’, and was anciently 
their chief employment in times of peace. The sense that he 
was excluded by his situation from enjojdng the silvan sport, 
which his rank as.signed to him as a special prerogative, and 
the feeling that new men were now exercising it over the downs, 
which had been jealously reserved by his ancestors for their 
own amusement, while he, the heir of the domain, was fain to 
hold himself at a distance from their pai%, awakened reflections 
calculated to depress deeply a mind like Ravenswood's, which 
was naturally contemplative and melancholy. His pride, how- 
ever, soon shook off this feeling of dejection, and it gave way to 
impatience upon finding that his volatile friend BucMaw seemed 
in no hurry to return with his borrowed steed, which Ravens- 
wood, before leaving the field, wished to see restored to the 
ohhging owner. As he was about to move towards the group 
of assembled huntsmen, he was joined b}*^ a horseman, who, like 
himself, had kept aloof during the fall of the deer. , , 

This personage seemed stricken in years. He wore a scarlet 
cloak, buttoning high upon his face, and his hat was unlooped 
and slouched, probably by way of defence against the weather. 
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His horse, a strong and stead}’’ palfrey, was cidculat-ed for a 
rider who proposed to ^dtness the sport of the day rather than 
to share it. An attendant waited at some distance, and the 
whole equipment was that of an elderly gentleman of rank and 
fashion. He accosted Ravenswood very politely, but not-Avith- 
out some embarrassment. ^ • , j 

‘You seem a gallant young gentleman, sir,’ he said, ‘and 
yet appear as indifferent to this brave sport as if you had iny 
load of years on 3 ’’our shoulders.’ 

‘ I have folloAved the sport with more spirit on_ other occa- 
sions,’ reidied the Master ; ‘ at present, late events in my family 
must be my apology ; and be.side.s,’ he added, ‘ I was but indif- 
ferently mounted at the beginning of the sport.’ 

‘ I think,’ said the stranger, ‘ one of my attendants had the 
sense to accommodate your friend with a horse.’ 

‘I was much indebted to his politeness and yours,’. replied 
Ravenswood. ‘ My friend is Mr. Hayston of Bucldaw, whom .1 
daresay you wall be sure to find in the thick of the keenest 
sportsmen. He will return your sen^ant’s horse, and take my 
pony in exchange ; and will add,’ ^ he concluded, tuniing his 
horse’s head from the stranger, ‘his best acknowledgments to 
mine for the accommodation.’ 

The Master of Ravenswood, having thus expressed himself, 
began to move homeward, with the manner of one . who has 
taken leave of his company. Rut the stranger Avas not so to 
be shaken off. He turned his horse at the same time, and rode 
in the same direction, so near to the Master that, Avithout out- 
.riding fiim, which the formal ciAulity of the time, and the re- 
spect due to the stranger’s age and recent ciAulity, would have 
rendered improper, he could not easily escape from his company. 

The stranger did not long remain silent. ‘This, then,’ he 
said, ‘is the ancient Castle of Wolfs Crag, often mentioned in 
the Scottish records,’ looking to the old tower, then darkening 
under the influence of a stormy cloud, that formed its back- 
ground j for at the distance of a short mile, the chase, having 
been circuitous, had brought the hunters nearly hack to the 

S it which they had attained when Ravenswood and Bucldaw 
set forward to join them. , 

R-avenswood answered this observation Avith.a cold and dis- 
■tant assent. _ 

‘It was, as I have heard,’ continued the stranger, unabashed 

XT p ‘ of the most early possessions of the honour- 

able iauuly of Ravenswood.’ 
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‘ Their earliest possession/ answered the Master, ‘ and prob- 
ably their latest.’ 

‘I — I — I should hope not, sir,’ answered the stranger, clear- 
ing his voice with more than one cough, and making an effort 
te overcome a certtiin degree of hesitation ; ‘ Scotland knows 
what she owes to this ancient family, and remembers their 
frequent and honourable achievements. I have little doubt 
that, were it properly represented to her_ Majesty that so ancient 
and noble a family were subjected to dilapidation — I mean to 
decay — means might he found, ad re-wdificandim antiquam 


dam urn 

‘I ^viIl save you the trouble, sir, of discussing this point 
farther,’ interrupted the Master, haughtily. ‘ I am the heir of 
that unfortunate house — lam the Master of Ravenswood. And 
you, sir, who seem to be a gentleman of fashion and education, 
must be sensible that the next mortification after being un- 
happy is the being loaded with undesired commiseration.’ 

■ ‘ 1 beg your pardon, sir,’ said the elder horseman ; ‘I did 
not know — lam sensible I ought not to have mentioned — noth- 
ing coidd be farther from my thoughts than to suppose — — ’ 

‘There are no apologies necessaiy, sir,’ answered Ravens- 
wood, ‘ for here, I suppose, our roads separate, and I assure 
you that we part in perfect equanimity on my side.’ 

■ As spealdng these words, he directed his horse’s head towards 
a narrow causeway, the ancient approach to Wolfs Crag, of 
which it might he truly said, in the words of the Bard of 
Ho)5e, that 


Frequented by few was tbe grass-cover’d road, 
"Where tbe hunter of deer and the warrior trode, 
To his hills that encircle the sea. 


But ere he could disengage himself from his companion, the 
young lady we have already mentioned came up to join the 
stranger, followed by her servants. 

‘Daughter,’ said the stranger to the masked damsel, ‘this 
is the Master of Ravenswood.’ ‘ 

It would have- been natural that the gentleman should have 
replied to this introduction ; but there was something in the 
graceful form and retiring modesty of the female to whom, he 
vras thus presented, which not only prevented him from inquir- 
ing to whom, and by whom, the' annunciation had been made, 
but which even for the time struck him absolutely mute. At 
this moment the cloud which had long lowered above the height 
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on wliicli Wolfs Crag is situated, and wliicli now, as it advanced, 
spread itself in darker and denser folds hotli over land and sea, 
hiding the distant objects and obscuring those which were 
nearer, turning the sea to a leaden complexion and the heath 
to a darker bromi, began now, by one or two distant paals, to 
announce the thunders vith which it was fraught ; while two 
flashes of lightning, following each other vciy closely, showed 
in the distance the grey turrets of Wolfs Crag, and, more 
nearly, the rolling billows of the ocean, crested suddenly with 
red and dazzling light. 

The horse of the fair huntress showed symptoms of im- 
patience and restiveness, and it became impossible for Ilavens- 
wood, as a man or a gentleman, to leave her abru])tly to the 
care of an aged father or her menial attendants. Ho was, or 
believed himself, obliged in coui-tes}'' to take hold of her bridle, 
and assist her in managing the unruly animal. While he 
was thus engaged, the old gentleman observed that the storm 
seemed to increase ; that they were far from Lord Bittlebrains’, 
whose guests they were for the present ; and that he would be 
obliged to the Master of Ravenswood to point him the way to 
the nearest place of refuge from the storm. At the same time 
he cast a wistful and embarrassed look towards the Tower of 
Wolfs Crag, which seemed to render it almost impossible for 
the owner to avoid offering an old man and a lady, in such an 
emergency, the temporary use of his house. Indeed, the con- 
dition of the young huntress made this courtesy indispensable ; 
for, in the course of the services which he rendered, he could 
not but perceive that she trembled much, and was extremely 
agitated, from her , apprehensions, doubtless, of the coming 
storm. 

I know not if the Master of Ravenswood shared her terrors, 
hut he was not entirely free from , something like a similar 
disorder of nerves, as he observed, ‘ The Tower of Wolfs Crag 
has nothing to offer beyond the shelter of its roof, but if that 

can be acceptable at such a moment- ^ ’ he paused, as if the 

rest of the invitation stuck in his throat. But the old gentle- 
man, his self-constituted companion, did not allow him to re- 
cede^ from, the invitation, which he had rather suffered to be 
implied than directly expressed. 

The storm,’ said the stranger, ‘must be aU' apology for 
Avamng ceremony - his daughter’s health was weak, she had 
sutiered much from a recent alarm ; he trusted their intrusion 
on the Master, of Ravenswood’s hospitality would not be alto- 
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getlier uni3aTdonable in the circumstances of the case : Ins 
child’s safety must be dearer to , him than ceremony.’ 

There was no room to retreat. The blaster of Eavenswood 
led the way, continuing to keep hold of the lady’s bridle, to 
prevent her horse from starting at some unexi)ected explosion 
of thunder. He was not so be3\'ildered in his , own hurried re- 
flections but that he remorked, that the deadly paleness which 
had occupied her neck and temples, and such of her features as 
the riding-mask left exiiosed, gave place to a deep and rosy 
suiTusiou ; and he felt ivith embarrassment that a flush was h}'- 
tacit sympathy excited in his own cheeks. The stranger, with 
watchfulness which he disguised under apprehensions for the 
safety of his daughter, continued to observe the expression of 
the Master’s countenance as they ascended the hill to Wolfs 
Crag. When they stood in front of that ancient fortress, Ravens- 
wood’s emotions were of a veiy complicated description ; and as 
he led the way into the rude courtyard, and hallooed to Caleb 
to give attendance, there was a tone of sternness, almost of 
fierceness, which seemed somewhat ahen from the courtesies of 
one who is receiving honoured guests. , ' 

Caleb came; and not the paleness of the fair stranger at 
the first aj)proach of the thunder, nor the paleness of any other 
person, in any other circumstances whatever, equalled, that 
which overcame the thin cheeks of the disconsolate seneschal 
when he beheld this accession of guests to the castle, and re- 
flected that the dinner hour was fast approaching. ‘ Is he daft ? ,’ 
he muttered to himself — ‘ is he clean daft a’thegither, to bring 
lords and leddies, and a host of folk behint them, and twal 
o’clock chappit?’ Then approaching the Master, he craved 
pardon for hatyng permitted the rest of his people to go out to 
see the hunt, observing, that ‘They wad never thinlc of his lord- 
ship coming back till mirk night, and that he dreaded they 
might play the truant.’ . ; 

‘ Silence, Balderstone ! ’ said Eavenswood, sternly ; ‘ your 
folly . is unseasonable. . Sir and madam,’ he said, turning to his 
guests, ‘ this old man, and a yet older and more imbecile female 
domestic, form my whole retinue. Otir means of refreshing 
you are more scanty than even so miserable a retinue, and a 
dwelling so dilapidated, might seem to promise you ; but, such 
as they may chance to be, you may command them.’ 

The elder stranger, struck with the ruined and even savage 
appearance of the Tower, rendered still more disconsolate by 
the lowering and gloomy sky, and perhaps not altogether un- 

YOL. \^II 7 
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moved by the grave and determined voice in which their host 
addressed them, looked round him anxiously, as if he half 
repented the readiness with wliich he had accepted the offered 
hospitality. But there was now no opportunity of receding 
from the situation in which he had placed himself. 

As for Caleb, he was so utterly stunned by his master’s 
public and unqualified acknowledgment of the nakedness of the 
land, that for t^vo minutes he could only mutter within his 
hebdomadal beard, which had not felt the razor for six days, 

‘ He ’s daft — clean daft — red wud, and awa’ wi't ! But deil hae 
Caleb Balderstone,’ said he, collecting his powers of invention 
and resource, ‘ if the family shall lose credit, if he were as mad 
as the seven wise masters ! ’ He then boldly advanced, and in 
spite of his master’s frowns and impatience, gravely asked, ‘ If 
he should not serve up some slight refection for the young 

leddy, and a glass of tokay, or old sack — or ’ 

‘Truce to this ill-timed foolery,’ said the Master, sternly; 
‘ put the horses iiito the stable, and interrupt us no more with 
your absurdities.’ 

‘ Your honour’s pleasure is to be obeyed aboon a’ things,' 
said Caleb; ‘nevertheless, as for the sack and tokay which it 

is not your noble guests’ pleasure to accept ’ 

But here the voice of Bucldaw, heard even above the clatter- 
ing of hoofs and braying of horns -with which it mingled, 
announced that he was scaling the pathway to the Tower at the 
head of the greater part of the gallant hunting train. 

‘ The deil be in me,’ said Caleb, taking heart in spite of this 
new invasion of Philistines, ‘ if they shall beat me yet ! The 
hellicat ne’er-do-weel ! to bring such a crew here, that will 
expect to find brandy as plenty as ditch-water, and he kenning 
sae absolutely the case in whiUewe stand for the present ! But 
I trow, could I get rid of thae gaping gowks of flunldes that 
hae won into the courtyard at the back of their betters, as 
inony a man gets preferment, I could make a’ right yet.’ 

^ The measures which he took to execute this dauntless resolu- 
tion, the reader shall learn in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER X 


"Witli tliroat unslaked, with black lips baked, 

Agape the}’ heard him call ; 

Gramctcy they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they' had been drinking all ! 

Coleuidge’s Rime of tlic Ancient Mariner. 

H AYSTON of Biicklatv tvas one of the thoughtless class 
who never hesitate between their friend and their jest. 
When it was announced that the principal persons 
of the chase had taken their route towards Wolfs Crag, the 
huntsmen, as a point of civility, offered to transfer the veni- 
son to that mansion ; a proffer which was^ readily accepted hy 
BucMaw, who thought much of the astonishment which their 
arrival in full body would occasion poor old Caleb Balderstohe, 
and very little of the dilemma to^ which he was about to ex- 
pose his friend the Master, so ill circumstanced to receive such 
a party. But in old Caleb he had to do with a crafty and alert 
antagonist, prompt at supplying, upon aU emergencies, eva- 
sions and excuses stiitable, as he thought, to the dignity of the 
family. 

‘ Praise be blest ! ’ said Caleb to himself, ‘ ae leaf of the 
mnckle gate has been swung to wi’ yestreen’s wind, and I think 
I can manage to shut the ither.’ 

But he was desirous, like a prudent governor, at the same 
time to get rid, if possible, of the internal enemy, in which 
light he considered almost every one who eat and drank, ere he 
took measures to exclude those whom their jocund noise now 
pronounced to be near at hand. He waited, therefore, -with 
impatience until his master had shown his two principal guests 
into the Tower, and then commenced his operations. 

‘ I think,’ he said to the stranger menials, ‘ that, as they are 
bringing the stag’s head to the castle in all honour, we,, who 
are indwellers, should receive them at the gate.’ 

The unwary grooms had no sooner hurried out, in com- 
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liunters liere, -svlieii lie kens there is hut little preparation to 
sloken his ain drought.’ And he disappeared from the ivindow, 
leaving them all to digest their exclusion as they best might. 

But another person, of whose presence Caleb, in the anima- 
tion of the debate, was not aware, had listened in silence to its 
progress. This was the principal domestic of the stranger — a 
man of trust and consequence — the same ivho, in the hunting- 
field, had accommodated Bucklaw with the use of his horse. He 
was in the stable when Caleb had contrived the expulsion of his 
fellow-servants, and thus avoided sharing the same fate, fi’om ^ 
which his personal importance would certainly not have other- 
wise saved him. 

This personage perceived the manoeuvre of Caleb, easily ap- 
preciated the motive of his conduct, and knoiving his master’s 
intentions towards the family of Ravenswood, had no difficulty 
as to the line of conduct he ought to adopt. He took the place 
of Caleb (unperceived by the latter) at the post of audience 
which he had just left, and announced to the assembled 
domestics, ‘ That it was his master’s pleasure that Lord Bittle- 
brains’ retinue and his own should go down to the adjacent 
change-house and call for what refreshments they might have 
occasion for, and he should take care to discharge the lawing.’ 

The jolly troop of huntsmen retired from the inhospitable 
gate of Wolfs Crag, execrating, as they descended the steep 
pathway, the niggard and unworthy disposition of the pro- 
prietor, and damning, with more than silvan license, both the 
castle and its inhabitants. Bucldaw', with many qualities 
which would have made him a man of worth and judgment in 
more favourable circumstances, had been so utterly neglected 
in point of education, that he was apt to think and feel accord- 
ing to the ideas of the companions of his pleasures. The 
praises which had recently been heaped upon himself he con- 
trasted with the general abuse now levelled against Ravens- 
wood ; he recalled to his mind the dull and monotonous days he 
had spent in the Tower of Wolf s Crag, compared with the 
joviality of his usual life ; he felt with great indignation his 
exclusion from the castle, which he considered as a gross afiront, 
and every mingled feelmg led him to break off the union 
which he had formed with the Master of Ravenswood. 

On arriving at the change-house of the village of Wolfs 
Hope,_ he unexpectedly met with an old acquaintance just 
alighting from his horse. This was no other than the, very 
respectable Captain Craigengelt, who immediately came up to 
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jn'jn, and, v’ithoiifc appearing to retain any recollection of fl)C 
indifferent terms on which tliey liad narted, sliook liiin by 
the hand in the wannest manner possiole. A warm grnsp^ of 
the hand was what Biiclclaw could never help returning with 
cordialit}’’, and no sooner had Craigengclt felt the pressure 
of his fingers than he knew the tenns on which he stood with 
him. 

‘ Long life to you, Bucklaw ! ’ he exclaimed j ‘ there ’s life for 
honest folk in this had world 3 mt 1 ’ ■ 

The Jacobites at this period, with what propriet}' I know 
not, used, it must be noticed, the term of Jiormt men as pecul- 
iarly descriptive of their own part}'. 

‘ Ay, and for others besides, it seems,’ answered Bucklaw ; 
‘ otherway s, how came ^mu to venture hither, noble Captain 1 ’ 

‘ Who — I ? I am as free as the wind at Martinmas, that 
pays neither land-rent nor annual ; all is explained — all settled 
with the honest old drivellers yonder of Auld Reekie. Pooh ! 
pooh ! they dared not keep me a week of days in durance. A 
certain person has better friends among them than you wot of, 
and can serve a friend when it is least likely.’ 

‘P.shaw!’ answered Hayston, who perfectly knew and 
thoroughly despised the character of this man, ‘ none of your 
cogging gibberish 3 tell me truly, are you at liberty and in 
safety 1 ’ 

‘Free and safe as a WTiig bailie on the causeway of his own 
borough, or a canting Presbyterian minister in his own pulpit ; 
and 1 came to tell you that you need not remain in hiding 
any longer.’ 

‘Then I suppose you call yourself my friend, Captain 
Craigengelt ? ’ said Bucklaw. 

‘ Friend !’ replied Craigengelt, ‘my cock of the pit! why, I 
am thy very Achates, man, as I have heard scholars say — hand 
and glove — bark and tree ^ — thine to life and death 1 ’ 

‘I ’ll jry that in a moment,’ answered Bucklaw. ‘ Thou art 
never without money, however thou comest by it. Lend me 
two pieces to wash the dust out of these honest fellows’ throats 
in the first place, and then ’ 

‘’Jhvo pieces! Twenty are at thy service, my lad, and twenty. 

to back them.’ . 

‘Ay, say you so F said Bucklaw, pausing, for his natural 
penetration led him to suspect some extraordinary motive lay 
couched under such an excess of generosity. ‘ Craigengelt you 
are either an honest fellow in right good earnest, and I sc^ce 
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laiow bow to bebeve that ; or you are cleverer than I took you 
for, aud I scarce kuow bow to bebeve that either.’ 

' L'^ln nempeche pas V autre,' said Craigengelt. ‘ Touch and 
try ; the gold is good as ever was weighed.’ 

He put a quantity of gold pieces into Bucklaw’s band, which 
he thrust into his pocket without either counting or looking at 
them, only ohserHng, ‘ That he was so circumstanced that he 
must enlist, though the devb offered the press-money ’ •, and then 
turning to the huntsmen, he cabed out, ‘ Come along, .my lads ; 
all is at my cost.’ 

‘ Long bfe to Bucklaw ! ’ shouted the men of the chase. 

‘ And confasion to lum that takes his share of the sport, and 
leaves the hunters as dry as a drumhead,’ added another, by 
way of corobarj^ 

‘ The house of Ravenswood was ance a gude and an honour- 
able house in this land,’ said an old man ; ‘ but it ’s lost its credit 
this day, and the Master has shown himself no better than a 
greedy culbon.’ 

And with this conclusion, which was unanimousl}’’ agreed to 
by ab who heard it, they rushed tumultuously into the house 
of entertainment, where they revebed till a late hour. The 
jovial temper of Bucklaw seldom permitted him to be nice in 
the choice of his associates ; and on the present occasion, when 
his joyous debauch received additional zest from the inter- 
vention of an unusual space of sobriety, and almost abstinence, 
he was as happy in leading^ the revels as if his comrades had 
been sons of princes. Craigengelt had his own puiposes in 
fooling him up to the top of his bentu} and haHng some low 
humour, much impudence, and the power of singing a good 
song, understanding besides thoroughly the disposition of his 
regained associate, he readily succeeded in involving him bumper- 
deep in the festivity of the meeting. 

A very different scene was in the meantime passing in the 
Tower of Wolfs Crag. Wlien the Master of Ravenswood left 
the court 3 'ard, too much busied with his own perplexed reflec- 
tions to pay attention to the manoeuvre of Caleb, he ushered 
his guests into the great hall of the castle. 

The indefatigable Balderstone, who, from choice or habit, 
worked on from morniug to night, had by degrees cleared this 
desolate apartment of the confused rebcs of the frineral banquet, 
and restored it to some order. But not ab his slab and labour, 
in disposing to advantage the little fomiture which remained’ 
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could remove tlie dark and disconsolate appearance of those 
ancient and disfiirnishcd walls. The narrow windows, flanked 
by deep indentures into the wall, seemed fonned rather to 
exclude than to admit the cheerful light ; and the heavy and 
gloomy appearance of the thunder-sky added still farther to 
the obscurity. 

As llavcnswood, with the grace of a gallant of that })eriod, 
hut not without a certain stiffness and embarrassment of 
manner, handed the young lady to the upper end of the apart- 
ment, her father remained standing more near to the door, as 
if about to disengage himself from his hat and cloak. At this 
moment the clang of the portal was heard, a sound at which 
the stranger started, stepped hastily to the window, and looked 
with an air of alarm at Itavenswood, when he saw that the gate 
of the court was shut, and his domestics excluded. 

‘You have nothing to fear, sir,’ said Ravenswood, gravely; 
‘this roof retains the means of giving protection, though not 
welcome. Methinks,’ he added, ‘ it is time that I should know 
who they are that have thus highly honoured my ruined 
dwelling ! ’ 

The young lady remained silent and motionless, and the 
father, to whom the question was more directly addressed, 
seemed in the situation of a performer who has ventured to take 
upon himself a part which he finds himself unable to present, 
and who comes to a pause when it is most to be expected that 
he should speak. While he endeavoured to cover his embarrass- 
ment with the exterior ceremonials of a well-bred demeanour, it 
was obvious that, in making his bow, one foot shuffled forward, 
as if to advance, the other backward, as if with the purpose of 
escape; and as he unrlid the cape of his coat, and raised his 
beaver from his face, his fingers fumbled as if the one had been 
linked udth rusted iron, or the other had weighed equal with a 
stone of lead The darkness of the sky seemed to increase, as 
if to supply the want of those mufflings which he laid aside 
with such evident reluctance. The impatience of Ravenswood 
increased also in proportion to the delay of the stranger, and 
he appeared to struggle under agitation, though probably from 
a very different cause. He laboured to restrain his desire to 
speak while the stranger, to all appearance, was at a loss for 
words to express what he felt it necessary to say. 

_ At length Ravenswood’s impatience broke the bonds he had 
imposed upon it. ‘ I perceive,’ he said, ‘ that Sir William Ashton 
IS unwilling to announce himself in the. Castle of Wolfs Crag.’ 
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‘I liad hoped it was unnecessaTj’-/ said the Lord Keeper, 
relieved from his silence, as a spectre the voice of the 
exorcist ; ‘ and I am obliged to yon, ;Master of Ravenswood, 
for breaking the ice at once, where circumstances — unhappy 
circumstances, let me call them — rendered self-introduction 
peculiarh' awkward.’ 

‘ And I am not then,’ said the Master of Ravenswood, giavely, 
‘ to consider the honour of this visit as purely accidental ? ’ 

‘Let us distinguish a little,’ said the Keeper, assuming an 
appearance of ease which perhaps his heart was a stranger to ; 
‘ this is an honour which 1 have eagerly desired for some time, 
hut which I might never have obtained, save for the accident 
of the storm. My daughter and I are alike grateful for this 
opportunity of thanking the brave man to whom she owes her 
life and I mine.’ 

The hatred which di^^ded the great families in the feudal 
times had lost little of its bitterness, though it no longer ex- 
pressed itself in deeds of open violence. Not the feelmgs which 
Ravenswood had begun to entertain towards Lucy Ashton, not 
the hospitality due to his guests, were able entirely to subdue, 
though they warmly combated, the deep passions which arose 
within him at beholding his father’s foe standing in the baU of 
the family of wliich he had in a great measure accelerated the 
ruin. His looks glanced from the father to the daughter with 
an irresolution of which Sir "William Ashton did not think it 
proper to await the conclusion. He had now disembarrassed 
himself of his ridmg-dress, and walking up to his daughter, he 
undid the fa.stening of her mask. 

‘Lucy, my love,’ he said, raising her and leading her towards 
Ravenswood, ‘lay aside your mask, and let us express our 
gratitude to the Master openly and barefaced.’ 

‘If he will condescend to accept it,’ was all that Lucy 
uttered ; but in a tone so sweetly modulated, and which seemed 
to imply at once a feeling and a forgiving of the cold reception 
to which they were e^osed, that, coming from a creature so 
innocent and so beautifril, her words cut Ravenswood to the 
very heart for his harshness. He muttered something of sur- 
prise, somethmg of confusion, and, ending with a warm and 
eager expression of his happiness at bemg able to afford her 
shelter under his roof, he saluted her, as the ceremonial of the 
time enjoined upon such occasions. Their cheeks had touched 
and were withdrawn from each other; Ravenswood had not 
quitted the hand which he had taken in kindly courtesy ; a 
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blush, -wliicli atkclied more consequence by far than was usual 
to such ceremony, still mantled on Lucy Aslitoids beautiful 
cheek, when the apartment was suddenly illuminated by a flash 
of lightning, which seemed absolutely to swallow the darkness 
of the hall. Ever}’^ object might have been for an instant seen 
distinctly. The slight and half-sinldng form of Lucy Ashton ; 
the well-proportioned and stately figure of Ravenswood, his 
dark features, and the fiery yet irresolute e.xpression of his eyes ; 
the old arms and scutcheons which hung on the walls of the 
apartment, were for an instant distinctly visible to the Keeper 
by a strong red brilliant glare of light. Its disajipearance w'as 
almost instantly followed by a burst of thunder, for the storm- 
cloud was very near the castle; and the peal was so sudden 
and dreadful, that the old tower rocked to its foundation, and 
every inmate concluded it was falling upon them. The soot, 
which had not been disturbed for centauries, showered down the 
huge tunnelled chimneys ; lime and dust flew in clouds from 
the wall ; and, whether the lightning had actually struck the 
castle or whether through the violent concussion of the air, 
several heavy stones w^ere hurled from the mouldering battle- 
ments into the roaring sea beneath. It might seem as if the 
ancient founder of the castle were bestriding the thunderstonn, 
and proclaiming his displeasure at the reconciliation of his 
descendant with the enemy of his house. 

The consternation was general, and it required the efforts 
of both the Lord Keeper and Ravenswood to keep Lucy from 
fainting. Thus was the Master a second time engaged in the 
most delicate and dangerous of all tasks, that of affording 
support to a beautiful and helpless being, who, as seen be- 
fore in a similar situation, had already become a favourite 
of his imagination, both when awake and when slumber- 
ing. If the' genius of the house really condemned a union 
betwixt the Master and his fair guest, the means by which 
he expressed his sentiments were as unhappily chosen as if 
he had been a mere mortal. The train of little attentions, 
absolutely necessary to soothe the young lady’s mind, and aid 
her in composing her spirits, necessarily threw the Master of 
Ravenswood into such an intercourse with her father as was 
calculated, for the moment at least, to break down the barrier 
u enmity which divided them. To express himself 

churlishly, or even coldly, towards an old man whose daughter 
(and such a daughter) lay before them, overpowered with 
natural terror and aU this under his own^^roof — the thing 
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was impossible and by tbe time tliat Lucy, extending a liand 
to each, was able to tbauk them for their kindness, the Master 
felt that his sentiments of hostilit}-- towards the Lord Keeper 
were by no means those most predominant in his bosom. 

The weather, her state of health, the absence of her at- 
tendants, all prevented the possibilitj' of Lncy Ashton renewing 
her journey to Bittlebrains House, which was full live miles 
distant; and the blaster of Ravenswood could not but, in 
common courtesy, offer the shelter of his roof for the rest of 
the da}' and for the night. But a flush of less soft expression, 
a look much more habitual to his features, resumed predomi- 
nance when he mentioned how meanly he was provided for the 
entertainment of his guests. 

‘Do not mention deficiencies,’ said the Lord Keeper, eager 
to interrupt him and prevent his resuming an alarming topic ; 

‘ you are preparing to set out for the Continent, and your house 
is probably for the present unfurnished. All this we under- 
stand ; but if you mention inconvenience, you ivill oblige us to 
seek accommodations in the hamlet.’ 

As the Master of Ravenswood was about to reply, the door 
of the hall opened, and Caleb Balderstone rushed in. 



CHAPTER XI 


Let them have meat enough, woman — half a hen ; 

There he old rotten pilchards — put them off too ; 

’Tis but a little new anointing of them, 

And a strong onion, that confounds the savour. 

Lope's Pilgrimage. 

f 1 AHB thunderbolt, which had stunned all who were 
1 within hearing of it, had only served to awaken the 

-S- hold and inventive genius of the flower of majors-domo. 

Almost before the clatter had ceased, and while there wa«s yet 
scarce an assurance whether the castle was standing or falling, 
Caleb exclaimed, ‘ Heavens he praised ! this comes to hand like 
the howl of a pint-stoup.’ He then barred the kitchen door in 
the face of the Lord Keeper’s servant, whom .he perceived re- 
turning from the party at the gate, and muttering, ‘ How the 
deil cam he ml — but deil may care, hfysie, what are. ye sit- 
ting shaking and greeting in the chimney-neuk for? Come 
here — or stay where ye are, and skirl as loud as ye can ; it ’s 
a’ ye ’re gude for. I say, ye auld deevil, skirl — skirl — louder 
— louder, woman ; gar the gentles hear ye in the ha’. I have 
heard ye as far off as the Bass for a less matter. And stay — 
down wi’ that crockery ’ 

And with a sweeping blow, he threw down from a shelf 
some articles of pewter and earthenware. He exalted his voice 
amid the clatter, shouting and roaring in a manner which 
changed Mysie’s hysterical terrors of the thunder into fears 
that her old fellow-servant was gone distracted. ‘He has dung 
down a’ the bits o’ pigs, too — the only thing we had left to 
baud a soup milk — and he has spilt the hatted kit that was 
for the Master’s dinner. Mercy save us, the auld man ’s gaen 
clean and clear Avud wi’ the thunner ! ’ 

‘Hand your tongue, ye h ! ’ said Caleb, in the impetuous 

and overhearing triumph of successful invention, ‘a’s provided 

now — dinner and a’thing ; the thunner ’s done a’ in a clap of a 
hand • ’ . 




WITH A SWEEPING BLOW HE THREW DOWN SOME PEWTER AND EARTHENWARE. 

From a painting by Ilay. 
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' Pair man, lie ’s muckle astray,’ said Mysie, looldng at him 
■with a mixture of pity and alam ; ‘ I ndsh he may ever come 
hame to himsell again.’ 

‘ Here, ye auld doited deevil,’ said Caleb, still exulting in his 
extrication from a dilemma which had seemed insurmountable j 
‘ keep the strange man out of the kitchen ; s'vi'ear the thumier 
came down the chimney and spoiled the best dinner ye ever 
dressed — beef — bacon — Idd — lark — leveret — wild-fowl — 
venison, and what not. Lay it on thiclc, and never mind ex- 
penses. I ’ll awa’ up to the ha’. Make a’ the confasion j^e can ; 
but be sure ye keep out the strange serv^ant.’ ■ 

"With these charges to his ally, Caleb posted up to the hall, 
but stopping to reconnoitre through an aperture, which time, 
for the convenience of many a domestic in succession, had made 
in the door, and percei'nng the situation of ]\Iiss Ashton, he had 
prudence enough to make a pause, both to avoid adding to her 
alarm and in order to secure attention to his account of the 
disastrous effects of the thunder. 

But when he perceived that the lady was recovered, and 
heard the conversation turn upon the accommodation and 
refreshment which the castle afforded, he thought it time to 
burst into the room in the manner announced in the last 
chapter. 

‘Wull a wins! Such a misfortune to befa’ the house of 
Bavenswood, and I to live to see it.’ 

‘ What is the matter, Caleb 1 ’ said his master, somewhat 
alarmed in his turn ; ‘ has any part of the castle fallen 1 ’ . 

‘ Castle fa’an ! na, but the sute ’s fa’an, and the thunner ’s 
come right do'wn the Idtchen-lum, and the things are a’ lying 
here awa’, there awa’, like the Laird o’ Hotchpotch’s lands ; and 
wi’ brave guests of honour and quality to entertain (a low 
bow here to Sir William Ashton and his daughter), and nae- 
thing left in, the house fit to present for diimer, or for supper 
either, for aught that I can see ! ’. , , 

‘ I verily believe you, Caleb,’ said Bavenswood, drily. 
Balderstone here turned to. his master a half-upbraiding, 
half-imploring countenance, and edged towards mm as he 
■ repeated, ‘It was nae great matter of preparation; but, just 
something added to your, honour’s ordinary course of fare — 
petty cover, as they say at the Louvre— three courses and the 
fruit.’ . _ - ' / ,,, , . 

,‘Keep. your intolerable, nonsense to yourself, you old fool!’ 
said Bavenswood, mortified at his officiousness, yet not knowing 
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]iow to contradict him, ^vithout the risk of giving rise to scenes 
yet more ridiculous. 

Caleb saw his advantage, and resolved to improve it. But 
first, observing that the Lord Keeper’s servant entered the 
apartment and spoke apart with liis master, lie took the .same 
opportunity to whisper a few words into Bnvenswood’s ear — 
‘Hand your tongue, for heaven’s sake, .sir ; if it’s my pleasure 
to hazard my soul in telling lees for the honour of the family, 
it’s nae business o’ yours; and if ye let me gang on quietly, 
I’se be moderate in my banquet ; but if j'C contradict me, deil- 
but I dress ye a dinner fit for a duke ! ’ 

Ravenswood, in fact, thought it would be best to let his 
officious butler run on, who proceeded to enumerate upon Ins 
fingers — ‘No muclde prolusion — might hae .served four pensons 
of honour, — first course, capons in white broth — roast kid — 
bacon ivith reverence; second course, roasted leveret^ — butter 
crabs — a veal floreutine ; third course, blackcock — it’s black 
enough now m’ the sute — plumdamas — a tart — a flam — and 
some nonsense sweet things, and comfits — and that’s a’,’ he 
said, seeing the impatience of his master — ‘that’s just a’ was 
o’t — forbye the apples and pears.’ 

Miss Ashton had by degrees gathered her spirits, so far as 
to pay some attention to what was going on ; and observing 
the restrained impatience of Ravenswood, contrasted with the 
peculiar determination of manner with which Caleb detailed his 
imaginary banquet, the whole struck her as so ridiculous that, 
despite every effort to the contrary, she burst into a fit of in- 
controUable laughter, in which she was joined by her father, 
though with more moderation, and finally by the .Master of 
Ravenswood himself, though conscious that the jest was at his 
oivn expense. Their mirth — for a scene which we read ivuth 
little emotion often appears extremely ludicrous to the spec- 
tators — made the old vault ring again. They ceased — they 
renewed — they ceased -7 they renewed again their shouts of 
laughter ! Caleb, in the meantime, stood his ground with a 
grave, angry, and scornful dignity, which greatly enhanced the 
ndicule of the scene and the mirth of the spectators. ' ' 

At length, when the voices, and nearly the strength, of the 
laughers were exhausted, he exclaimed, with very little cere- 
mony, ‘ The deil ’s in the gentles ! they breakfast sae lordly, that 
tne loss of the best dinner ever cook pat fingers to makes thein 
as merry as i f it were the best jeest in a’ George Buchanan.^ 

^ See George Buchanan’s Jests. Note 4. 
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If tliere was as little m your honours’- wames as there is iuDaleh 
Balderstone’s, less CaicMing .wad serve ye on sic a gravaminous 
subject.’ •' ■ . ' ‘ • 

Caleb’s blunt expression of resentment again awakened the 
inirth-of the company, which, by the way, he regarded not only 
as; an aggression upon the dignity of the family, hut a special 
contempt of . the eloquence with which he himself had summed 
up fhe extent of their supposed losses, ‘A description of a 
dinner,’ as he said afterwards to Mysie, ‘ that wad hae made a 
fu’- man hungry,’ and them to sit there laughing at it ! ’ 

, r ‘ But,’, said Miss Ashton, , composing her countenance as well 
as ; she could, ‘are all these delicacies so totally destroyed that 
no scrap can be. collected?’ . 

‘ Collected, my leddy ! what wad ye collect out of the sute 
and the ass? Ye may gang do’wn yoursell, and look into. our 
kitchen-^ the cookmaid in the trembling exies — the gude.vivers 
lying a’ about — beef, capons, and white broth — florentine and 
flams rr- bacon rd’ reverence — and a’ the sweet confections and 
whim-whams — ye ’ll see them a’, my leddy — that is,’ said he, 
correcting himself, ‘ye ’ll no see ony of them now, for the cook 
has soopit them up, as was weel her part ; but ye ’U see the .white 
broth where; it was spUt. I pat my fingers in it, and it tastes 
as like . soiir imiUc as ony tmng else; if that isna the effect 
of thunner, I kenna what is. This gentleman here couldna.but 
hear' the clash of our haill dishes, china and silver thegither ? ’ 
The Lord Keeper’s domestic, though a statesman’s attendant, 
and of; course I’tkained to command his countenance upon all 
occasions,' was somewhat discomposed by this appeal, to which 
he only answered by a bow. ' . . , 

‘I think, Mr. Butler,’ said the Lord Keeper, who began to 
be afiraiddest the prolongation of this scene should at length 
displease Kavenswood — ‘ I thiuk that, were you to retire -with 
my.sef vant Lockhard — he has travelled, and is quite accustomed 
to accidents and contingencies of every kind, and I hope hetwixt 
you, you may find out some mode of supply at this emergency.’ 

‘ His -honour kens, ’_ said Caleb, who, however hopeless of 
himself ^ of , accomplishing what was desirable, would, like the 
high-spirited elephant, rather have died in the effort than 
brooked the .aid of a brother in. commission — ‘his honour kens 
weel I need hae counsellor, when the honour of the house is 
concerned.’ ' ' A : 

: ‘ I should be unjust if I denied it, Caleb,’ said his master; 
‘ but your art lies chiefly in making apologies, upon which we 
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can no more dine than upon the hill of fare of our thunder- 
blasted dinner. Row, possibly Mr. Lockhafd’s talent may con- 
sist in finding some substitute for that which certainly is not, 
and has in all probabilit}’’ never been.’ 

‘ Your honour is pleased to be facetious,’ said Caleb, ‘ but I 
am sure that, for the warst, for a walk as far as Wolf’s Hope, 
I could dine forty men — no that the folk there deserve your 
honour’s custom. They hae been ill advised in the matter of 
the duty eggs and butter, I -winna deny that.’ 

‘ Do go consult together,’ said the Master ; ‘ go down to the 
village, and do the best you can. We must not let our guests 
remain without refreshment, to save the honour of a ruined 
family. And here, Caleb, take, my purse; I believe that will 
prove your best ally.’ 

‘ Purse 1 purse, indeed 1’ quoth Caleb, indignantly flinging 
out of the room ; ‘ what suld I do wi’ your honour’s purse, on 
your ain grand ? I trust we are no to pay for our ain ? ’ 

The servants left the hall; and the door was no sooner shut 
than the Lord Keeper began to apolo^se for the rudeness of 
his mirth ; and Lucy to hope she had given no pain or offence 
to the kind-hearted faithful old man. 

‘Caleb and I must both learn, madam, to undergo with 
good humour, or at least with patience, the ridicule which 
everywhere attaches itself to poverty.’ 

‘You do yourself injustice, Master of Ravenswood, on my 
word of honour,’ answered his elder guest. ‘ I believe I know 
more of your affairs than you do yourself and I hope to show 
you that I am interested in them ; and that — in short, that 
your prospects are better than you apprehend. In the meantime, 
I can conceive nothing so respectable as the spirit which rises 
above misfortune, and prefers honourable privations to debt of 
dependence,’ 

Whether from fear of offending the delicacy or awakening 
the pride of the Master, the Lord Keeper made these allusions 
with an appearance of fearful and hesitating reserve, and 
seemed to be afraid that he was intruding too far, in venturing 
to touch, however lightly, upon such a topic, even when the 
l\Iaster bad led to it. In short, he appeared at once pushed on 
by his dasire of appearing friendly, and held back by the fear 
of intrusion.^ It was no wonder that the Master of Ravenswood, 
little acquainted as he then was with life, should have given 
this consummate courtier credit for more sincerity than was 
probably to he found in a score of his cast. He answered. 
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however, with reserve, that he was indebted to all who might 
fbinb wen of him ; and, apologising to his guests, he left the 
haU, in order to make such arrangements for their entertain- 
ment as circumstances admitted. 

Upon consulting with old Mysie, the accommodations for the 
night were easily completed, as indeed they admitted of . little 
choice. The Master surrendered his apartment for the use of 
Miss Ashton, and Mysie, once a person of consequence, dressed 
in a black satin gown which had belonged of yore to the Master’s 
grandmother, and had figured in the court-balls of Henrietta 
Maria, went to attend her as lady’s-maid. He next inquired 
after Bucldaw, and understanding he was at the change-house 
with the huntsmen and some companions, he desired Caleb to" 
call there, and acquaint him how he was circumstanced at 
Wolfs Crag; to intimate to him that it would be most con- 
venient if he could find a bed in the hamlet, as the elder guest 
must necessarily be quartered in the secret chamber, the only 
spare bedroom which could be made fit to receive him. ' The 
Master saw no hardship in jpassing the night by the hall fire, 
wrapt in his campaign- cloak ; and to Scottish domestics of the 
day, even of the highest ranlc, nay, to young men of family or 
fashion, on any pinch, clean straw, or a dry hay-loft, was always 
held good night- quarters. : . • 

For the rest, Lockhard had his master’s orders to bring some 
venison from the inn, and Caleb was to trust to his wits for 
the honour of his family. The Master, indeed, a second time 
held out his purse; but, as it was in sight of the. strange 
servant, the butler thought himself obliged to decline what his 
fingers itched to clutch. ‘Couldna he hae slippit it gently 
into my hand?’ said Caleb; ‘but his honour will never learn 
:how to bear himsell in siccan cases.’ 

Mysie, in the meantime, according to a uniform custom in 
remote places in Scotland, ofiered the strangers the produce of 
her little dairy, ‘ while better meat was getting ready.’ And 
according to another custom, not yet wholly in desuetude, as 
the storm was now drifting oif to leeward, the Master carried 
the Keeper to the top of his highest tower to admire a wide 
and waste extent of view, and to ‘weary for his dinner.’ 
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CHAPTER XII 


'Now dame,’ quoth he, ' Jc vous dis saiis doutc, 

Had I nought of a capon hut the liver, 

And of your white bread nought but a shiver, 

And after that a roasted pigge’s head 
(But I ne wold for me no beast were dead), 

Then had 1 with you homely sun’eraunce.' 

CnAUCEii, Sinmier’s Tale. 

I T -was not without some secret misgivings that Caleb set 
out, upon his exploratory expedition. In fact, it was at- 
’ tended with a -tieble difficulty. He dared not tell his 
master the offence which he had that morning given to Buck- 
law, just for the honour of the family ) he dared not acknowl- 
edge he had been too hasty in refusing the purse j and, thirdly, 
lie' was somewhat apprehensive of unpleasant consequences 
upon his meeting Hayston under the impression of an affront, 
and probably by this time under the influence also of no small 
quantity of brandy. _ _ ' 

'Caleb,, to do, him justice, was as bold as any lion where the 
honour of the family of Eavenswood was concerned ; but his 
was that considerate valour which does not delight in unneces- 
sary risks. This, however, .was a secondary consideration j the 
main point was to veil the indigence of the housekeeping at 
the castle, ' and to make good ms vaunt of the cheer which 
his resources coiild procure, without Lockhard’s assistance, and 
without supplies from his master. This was as prime a point 
Pf honour with him as Avith the generous elephant with whom 
'avA have ' already compared him, Avho, being overtasked, broke 
his skull through the desperate exertions which he made to dis- 
charge his duty, when he perceived they Avere bringing up 
another to his assistance. 

The village which they now approached had frequently af- 
forded the distressed butler resources upon similar emergen- 
cies ; but his relations Avith it had been of late much altered. 
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It -svas a little liamlet Avhicli straggled along the side of a 
creek formed by the discharge of a small brook into the sea, 
and was hidden from the castle, to which it had been in former 
times an appendage, by the intervention of the shoulder of a' 
hill forming a projecting headland. It was called Wolfs Hope, 
(i.e. Wolfs Haven), and the few inhabitants gained a precaiious 
subsistence by manning tAvo or three fishing-boats in the hening 
season, and smuggling gin and brandy during the winter months. 
They paid a kind of hereditary respect to the Lords of Ravens-' 
wood ; but, in the difficulties of the family, most of the inhabit- 
ants of Wolfs Hope had contrived to get fp-rights ^ to their' 
little possessions, their hu^ kail-yards, and riglits of commonty, 
so that they were emancipated from the chains of feudal de-’ 
pendence, and free from the various exactions with Avhich, 
under CA'er}" possible pretext, or without any pretext at all, the 
Scottish landlords of the period, themselves in great povert}^,- 
were wont to harass their still poorer tenants at will. They 
might be, on the whole, termed independent, a circumstance 
peculiarly galling to Caleb, who had been wont to exercise oyer 
them the same swee;^uig authority in levjing contributions 
which was exercised in former times in England, when ‘the 
royal purveyors, sallying forth from under the Gothic portcullis, 
to purchase proAusions with poAver and prerogative, instead of 
money, brought home the plunder of an hundred markets, and 
all that could be seized from a flying and hiding country, and- 
deposited their spoil in a hundred caverns.' ^ ^ 

Caleb loved the memory and resented the doAvnfall' of that' 
authority, which mimicked, on a petty scale, the grand contri-' 
butions exacted by the feudal sovereigns. And as he fondly' 
flattered himself that the aAvful rule and right supremacy, which- 
assigned to the Barons of Ravenswood the first and most* 
effective interest in aU productions of nature Avithin five mjlek 
of their castle, only slumbered, and was not departed for everj' 
he used every now and then to give the vecoUection of the- 
inhabitants a little jpg by some petty exaction. These were' at- 
first submitted to, Avith more or less readiness, by the inhabitants- 
of the hamlet ; for they had been so long used to consider the 
wants of the Baron and his family as having a title to be pre-- 
ferred to their own, that their actual independence did not convey- 
to them an immediate sense of freedom. They resembled a 


That IS, absolute rights, of propertj' for the payment of a;sum annu- 
ally, which is usually a trifle in such cases as are-alluded to in the text • 
* Burke’s Speech on Economical Reform: Works, vol. iii. p. 250. '' 
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He ■went ^vith open hands and empty stomach, trusting to 
fin the one on his master’s account and the other on his O’^vn 
score, at the expense of the feuars of Wolfs Hope. But, death 
to his hopes! as he entered the eastern end of the stragghng 
village, the a-wful form of Davie Dingwall, a sly, dry, hard-fisted, 
shrewd country attorney, who had already acted against the 
family of Ravenswood, and was a principal agent of Sir William 
Ashton, trotted in at the western extremity, bestriding a 
leathern portmanteau stuffed with the feu-charters of the 
hamlet, and hoping he had not kept Mr. Balderstone waiting, 
‘ as he was instructed and fuUy empowered to pay or receive, 
compound or compensate, and, in fine, to ag^^ as accords, re- 
specting all mutual and unsettled claims whatsoever, belonging 
or competent to the Honourable Edgar Ravenswood, commonly 
called the Master of Ravenswood ’ 

‘ The Right Honourable Edgar Lord Ravenswood,’ said Caleb, 
■with great emphasis ; for, though conscious he had little chance 
of advantage in the conflict to ensue, he was resolved not to 
sacrifice one jot of honour. 

■‘Lord Ravenswood, -then,’ said the man of business — ‘we 
shall not quarrel ■with you about titles of courtesy — commonly 
called Lord Ravenswood, or Master of Ravenswood, heritable 
proprietor of the lands and barony of Wolfs Crag, on the one 
part, and to John Whitefish and others, feuars in the town of 
Wolf’s Hope, -within the barony aforesaid, on the other part.’ 

Caleb was conscious, fi:om sad experience, that he would 
wage a very different strife with this mercenary champion than 
■with the indi-vddual feuars themselves, upon whose old recollec- 
tions, predilections, and habits of thinking he might have 
■wrought by a hundred indirect arguments, to which their 
deputy-representative was totally insensible. The issue of the 
debate proved the reality of his apprehensions. It was in vain 
he strained his eloquence and ingenuity, and collected into one 
mass all arguments arising from antique custom and hereditary 
respect, from the good deeds done by the Lord of Ravenswood 
to the community of Wolfs Hope in former days, and from 
what might be expected from them in future. The -writer 
stuck to the contents of his feu -charters ; he could not see it : 
’t was not in the bond. And when Caleb, determined to try 
what a little spirit would do, deprecated "the consequences of 
Lord Ravenswood’s -withdra-wing his protection from the burgh, 

^ i. C.J To act as may be necessary and legal : a Scottish law phrase. 
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either to acknowledge before a strange man of quality, and, 
what was much worse, before that stranger’s , servant, the total 
inability of Wolfs Crag to produce a dinner, or he must trust 
to the compassion of the feuars of Wolfs Hope. It was a 
dreadful degradation ; but nece-ssit}* was equally imperious and 
lawless. With these feelings he entered the street of the village. 

Willing to shake himself from his companion as soon as 
possible, he directed ]\Ir. Lockhard to Luckie Sma’trash’s 
change-house, where a din, proceeding from the revels of 
Bucldaw, Grai^engelt, and their party, sounded half-way down 
the street, while 'the red glare from the ivindow overpowered 
the grey twilight which was now settling down, and glimmered 
against a parcel of old tubs, kegs, and barrels, piled up in the 
cooper’s yard, on the other side of the way. 

‘ If you, jMr. Locldiard,’ said the old butler to his companion, 

‘ will be pleased to step to the change-house where that light 
comes from, and where, as I judge, they are now singing 
“ Cauld Kail in Aberdeen,” ye may do your master’s errand 
about the venison, and I will do mine about Bucklaw’s bed, as 
I return frae getting the rest of the vivers. _ It ’s no that the 
venison is actually needfu’,’ he added, detaining his colleague 
by the button, ‘to make up the dinner; but as a compliment 
to the hunters, ye ken; and, Mr. Lockhard, if they offer ye a 
drink o’ jdll, or a cup o’ ivine, or a glass o’ brand}^ ye ’U be a 
wise man to take it, in case the thunner should hae soured ours 
at the castle, whilk is ower muclde to be dreaded.’ 

He then permitted Lockhard to depart ; and ■with foot hea'vy 
as lead, and yet far lighter than his heart, stepped on through 
the unequal street of the straggling village, meditating on whom 
he ought "to make his first attack. It was necessary he should 
find some one with whom old aclmowledged greatness should 
weigh more than recent independence, and to whom hjs appli- 
cation might appear an act of high dignity, relenting at once 
and soothing. But he could not recollect an inhabitant of a 
mind so constructed. ‘ Our kail is like to be cauld eneugh too,’ 
hq, reflected, as the chorus of ‘ Cauld Kail in Aberdeen ’ again 
reached his ears. The minister — he had got his presentation 
from the late lord, but they had quarrelled about teinds ; the 
brewster’s -wife — she had trusted long, and the bill was aye 
scored rq), and' unless the dignity of the family should actually- 
require it, it would be a siu to (fistress a -widow woman. Hone 
w^ so able. — but, on the other hand, none was likely to be less 
■willing-^ to stand his friend upon the present occasion, than 
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Gibbie Girder, the man of tu]>H and ])arrciH already mentioned, 
who had headed the insurrection in the matter of tlic egg and 
butter subsidy. ‘ But a' comes o’ taking folk on t)je riglit side, 
I trov.',’ quoth Caleb to hiniseif; ‘and I iiad ance tliC ill hap to 
say he was hut a Jolinny New-coinc in our town, ajai the carle 
bore the family an ill-will ever since. But he married a bonny 
young quean, Jean Lightbod\*, auld Bightbody’s daughter, Ijiin 
that was in the steading of JiOup-tlic-Dyke ; ami aidd Bigld- 
body was married himsell to iSIarion, that was about my lady 
in the family forty years syne. 1 hac had inony a day’.s dnfTing 
wi’ Jean’s mither, and they .say .she bides on wi’ them. Tlie carle 
has Jacohmses and Georgitiscs baith, an anc could get at tliem 
and .sure I am, it’s doing him an honour him or hi.s never 
deserved at our hand, the ungracious smnjih ; and if he loses 
by us a’thegither, he is e’en cheap o’t : lie can^ spare it brawly.’ 

Shaking off irresolution, therefore, and turning at once upon 
his heel, Caleb walked hastily hack to the cooper’.s hou.se, lifted 
the latch ^vithout ceremony, and, in a moment, found hinnself 
behind the ‘ hallan ’ or partition, from wliich po.sition he could, 
himself umseen, reconnoitre the interior of the ‘ but,’ or kitchen 
apartment, of the mansion. 

Reverse of the sad menage at the Castle of Wolf .s Crag, a 
bickering fire roared up the cooper’s chimney. His wife, on the 
one side, in her pearlings and pudding-.sleeves, put the last 
finishing touch to her holiday’s apparel, while she contemplated 
a very handsome and good-humoured face in a broken mirror, 
raised upon the ‘hink ’ (the shelves on which the plates are dis- 
posed) for her special accommodation- Her mother, old Luckie 
Loup-the-Byke, ‘ a canty carline ’ as was within twent}- miles of 
her, according to the unanimous report of the ‘cummers,’ or 
gossips, sat by the fire in the full glory of a grogram gown, 
lammer bead.s, and a clean cockemony, whiffing a snug pipe of 
tobacco, and superintending the affairs of the kitchen ; for — 
sight more interesting to the anxious heart and craving entrails 
of the desponding seneschal than either buxom dame or canty 
cummer — there bubbled on the aforesaid bickering fire a huge 
pot, or rather cauldron, steaming with beef and brewis ; while 
before it revolved two spits, turned each by one of the cooper’s 
apprentices, seated in the opposite comers of the chimney, the 
one loaded with a quarter of mutton, while the other was 
graced with a fat goose and a brace of ducks. The sight 
and scent of such a land of plenty almost wholly overcame the 
drooping spirits of Caleb. He turned, for a moment’s space, to 
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recoimoitre tlie ‘"ben/ or parlour end of tlie Fouse, and there saw 
a sight scarce less affecting to his feehngs — a large round table, 
covered for ten or twelve persons, decored (according to his own 
favourite term) with napery as white as snow, grand flagons 
of pewter, intermixed with one or two silver cups, containing, 
as wus probable, something worthy the brilliancy of their out- 
ward appearance, clean trenchers, .cutty spoons, knives and 
forks, sharp, burnished, and prompt for action, which lay all 
displaj’^ed as for an especial testiyal. . . • 

‘ The devil ’s in the peddling tuh-coopering carle ! ’ muttered 
Caleb, in all the envy of astonishment ; ‘ it ’s a shame to see the 
like o’ them gusting their gabs at sic a rate. But if some o’ 
that gude cheer does not find its way to Wolfs Crag this night, 
my name is not Caleb Balderstone.’ 

■ So resolving, he entered the apartment, and, in all courteous 
greeting, saluted both the mother and the daughter. Wolfs 
Crag was the court of the barony, Caleb prime minister at 
Wolfs Crag ; and it has ever Been remarked that, though the 
masculine subject who pays the taxes sometimes growls at the 
courtiers by whom they are imposed, the said courtiers con- 
tinue, nevertheless, welcome to the fair sex, to whom they 
furnish the newest small- talk and the earhest fashions. Both 
the dames were, therefore, at once about old Caleb’s neck, set- 
ting up their throats together by way of welcome. 

. ‘Ay, sirs, Mr.. Balderstone, and is this you ? A sight of you 
is gude for sair een. Sit down — sit down ; the gu deman will 
he bhthe to see you — ye nar saw him sae cadgy in your life ; 
but we are to christen our bit wean the night, as ye will hae 
heard, and doubtless ye will stay and see the ordinance. We 
hae IdUed a wether, and ane o’ our lads has been out wi’ his 
gun at the moss; ye used to like wild-fowL’ 

‘Na, na, gudewife,’ said Caleb; ‘I just keekit .in to wish 
ye joy, and I wad he glad to hae spoken wi’ the gudeman, 
but — : — ’ moving, as if to go away. . . 

‘ The i ne’er a fit ye ’s gang,’ said the elder dame, laughing 
and holding him fast, with a fi-eedom which belonged to their 
old acquaintance ; ‘ wha kens what ill it may bring to the 
bairn, if ye owerlook it in that gate?’ 

‘ But I ’m in a preceese hurry, gudewife,’ said the butler, 
suffering himself -to be dragged to a seat without much resist- 
ance; ‘and as to eating,’ for he observed the mistress of the 
dwelling, bustling about to place a trencher. for him,^ — ‘as for 
eating — lack-a-day, we are just killed up yonder wi’ eating 
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frae morning to night 1 It *8 shoinefu’ cijicnri.sin ; hnt that 's 
what we hac gotten frae the English poch-i)iKklings.* 

‘Hout, never mind the Ihiglish pock-jmddings,' said Ltickio 
Lighthody ; ‘try our puddings, ]\Ir. Baldor.stone ; there- is 
black pudding and white-hass ; tiy whilk yc like best.’ 

‘Baith gude — baith excellent — canna be better; but the 
very smell is eneugh for me that hac dined sac latel}' (the 
faithful wretch had fasted since daybreak). But I wadna 
affront your housewifeskep, gudewife; and, with your per- 
mission, Fse e’en pit them in my napkin, and cat them to my 
supper at e’en, for I am wearied of hlysie’s pastry and non- 
sense ; ye ken landward dainties aye pleased me best, iMarion, 
and landward lasses too (looking at the cooper’s nlfc). Kc’cr 
a bit but she looks far better than when she mamccl Gilbert, 
and then she was the bonniest lass in our luirochine and the 
neist till’t. But gawsie cow, goodly calf.’ ■ 

The women smiled at the compliment each to herself, and 
they smiled again to each other as Caleb wrapt up the puddings 
in a towel which he had brought with him, as a dragoon carries 
his foraging bag to receive what may fall in his way. 

‘ And what news at the castle 1 ’ cpio’ the gudewife. 

‘News ! The bravest news ye ever heard — the Lord Keep- 
er ’s up yonder wi’ his fair daughter, just ready to fling her 
at my lord’s head, if he 'winna tak her out o’ his arms; and 
I’se warrant he ’U stitch our auld lands of Ravenswood to her 
petticoat tail.’ 

‘Eh! sirs — ay! — and will he hae herl and is she weel- 
favpuredl and what’s the colour o’ her hairl and does she 
wear a habit or a railly 1 ’ w'ere the questions which the females 
showered upon the butler. ^ 

‘Hout tout! it wad tak a man a day to answer a’ your 
questions, and I hae hardly a minute. Where’s the gude- 
man V ■ 

‘ Awa’^ to fetch the minister,’ said Mrs. Girder, ‘precious Mr. 
Peter Bide-the-Bent, frae the Mosshead; the honest man has 
the rheumatism wi’ lying in the hills in the persecution,’ 

‘Ay! a Whig and a mountain-man, nae less!’ said Caleb, 
with a peevi^lmess he could not suppress. ' ‘ I hae seen the day, 
LucHe, when worthy Mr. Guffeushion and the service-book 
would hae served your turn (to the elder dame), or dny honest 
woman in like circumstances.’ ' . • . 

-'^d that ’s true too,’ - said Mrs. Lightbody, ‘ but what can 
a body do? Jean maun baith sing her psalms and busk her 
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cockemony tlie gate the gudeman likes, and nae ither gate ; for 
he ’s maister .and mair at hame, I can tell ye, Mr. Balderstone.’ 

‘Ay, ay, and does he guide the gear tool’ said Caleb, to 
•whose projects masculine rule boded little good. ; 

‘ Tika, penny on ’t 3 but he ’ll dress her as dink as a daisy, as 
ye see ; sae she has little reason to complain ; where there ’s 
ane better aff there ’s ten -waur.’ 

. ‘A’weel, gudewife,’ said Caleb, crestfallen, but . not ; beaten 
oflt, ‘ that -wasna the way ye guided your^ gudeman ; but ilka 
land has its ain lauch. I maun be ganging. I just wanted 
to round in the gudeman’s lug, that 1 heard them say up -bye 
yonder that Peter Puncheon, that was cooper to the Queen’s 
stores at the Timmer Burse at Leith, is dead ; sae I thought 
that maybe a word ffae my lord to the Lord Keeper might hae 

served Gilbert 3 but since he ’s frae hame ’ 

‘ 0 , but ye maun stay his hame-coming,’ said the dame. ‘I 
aye teUed the gudeman ye meant weel to him 3 but he taks the 
tout at every bit hppening word.’ 

‘ Aweel, I ’ll stay the last minute I can.’ 

‘And so,’ said the handsome young spouse of Mr. Girder,- 
‘ ye think this Miss Ashton is weel- favoured 1 Troth, and sae 
should she, to set up for our young^ lord, with a face and a 
hand, and a seat on his horse, that might become a king’s son. 
D’ ye ken that he aye glowers up at my window, Mr. Balder- 

stone, when he chances to ride thro’ the town ? Sae I hae a 

right •to ken what like he is, as weel as ony body.’ 

‘I ken that brawly,’ said Caleb, ‘for I hae heard his lord- 
ship say the cooper’s wife had the blackest ee in the barony 3 
and I said, “Weel may that be, my lord, for it was her mither’s 
afore her, as I ken to my cost.” Eh, Marion? Ha, ha, ha! 

Ah ! these were merry days ! ’ ' . 

‘Hout awa’, auld carle,’ said the old dame, ‘to speak sic 
daffing to young folk But, Jean — fie, woman, dinna ye hear 
the bairn greet ? I’se warrant it ’s that dreary weid ^ has come 
ower ’t again.’ 

Up got mother and grandmother, and scoured away, jostling 
each other as they ran, into some remote comer of the tene- 
ment, where the young hero of the evening was deposited. 
When Caleb saw the coast fairly clear, he took an in\’igorating 
pinch of snuff, to sharpen and confirm his resolution. 

‘ Cauld be my cast,' thought he, ‘ if either Bide-the-Bent or 
Girder taste that broche of wild-fowl this evening ’ 3 and then 

» TTcfd. a feyerish cold ; a disorder incident to Infants and to females. 

IR RA oniipn. * 
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addressing tlie eldest turnspit, a boy of about eleven years old, 
and putting a penny into bis band, be said, ‘ Here is twal 
pennies,^ my man ; carry that ower to Mrs. Sma’trasb, and bid 
her fill my mill wi’ snisbing, and I ’ll turn tbe brocbe for ye in 
the meantime; and sbe will gie ye a ginger-bread snap for 
your pains.’ 

No sooner was tbe elder boy departed on this mission than 
Caleb, looldng tbe remaining turnspit gravely and steadily in 
tbe face, removed from tbe bre tbe spit bearing tbe wild-fovrl 
of wbicb be bad undertaken tbe charge, clapped bis bat on bis 
bead, and fairly marched off with it. He stopped at tbe door 
of tbe change-house only to say, in a few brief words, that Mr. 
Hayston of Bucklaw was not to expect a bed that evening in 
tbe castle. 

If this message was too briefly delivered by Caleb, it became 
absolute rudeness when conveyed through the medium of a 
suburb landlady; and Bucklaw was, as a more calm and tem- 
perate man might have been, highly incensed. Captain Craigen- 
gelt proposed, ■with the unanimous applause of all present, that 
they should course tbe old fox (meaning Caleb) ere be got to 
cover, and toss him in a blanket. But Lockbard intimated to 
bis master’s servants and those of Lord Bittlebrains, in a tone 
of authority, that tbe slightest impertinence to the Master 
of Ravenswood’s domestic would give Sir William Ashton the 
highest offence. And having so said, in a manner sufficient to 
prevent any aggression on their part, be left tbe public-house, 
taking along with him two servants loaded with such provisions 
as be bad been able to procure, and overtook Caleb just when 
he bad cleared the village. - 

* Monetse ScoticiE, scilicet. 
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Should I take aught of you ? ’T is true I begged now ; 

Aud what is Avorse than that, I stole a kindness ; 

And, what is worst of all, 1 lost my way in ’t, 

Wii without Money, 

T he face of the little boy, sole ■witness of Caleb’s in- 
fringement upon the la'ws at once of property and 
hospitality, "would have made a good picture. He sat 
motionless, as if be bad -witnessed some of tbe spectral appear- 
ances wbicb be bad beard told of in a -winter’s evening ; and as 
be forgot bis o-wn duty, and allowed bis spit to stand still, be 
added to tbe misfortunes of tbe evening by suffering tbe mutton 
to bum as black as coal. He was first recalled from bis trance 
of astonisbment by a bearty cuff administered by Dame Ligbt- 
body, wbo, in wba-tever other respects she might conform to her 
name, was a woman strong of person, and expert in tbe use of 
her bands, as some say her deceased husband bad known to bis 
cost. 

'‘IVbat garr’d ye let tbe roast burn, ye ill-cleckit gude-ibr- 
nougbt % ’ 

‘I dinna ken,’ said the boy. 

‘ And where ’s that iU-deedy gett, Giles ? ’ 

‘ I dinna ken,’ blubbered tbe astonished declarant. 

‘ And where ’s Mr. Balderstone ? — and abune a’, and in tbe 
name of council and kirk-session, that I suld say sae, where ’s 
the brocbe wi’ tbe -wild-fowl?’ 

As Mrs. Girder here entered, and joined her mother’s ex- 
clamations, screaming into one ear while tbe old lady deafened 
tbe other, they succeeded in so utterly confounding tbe un- 
bajApy urchin, that be could not for some time tell bis stoty 
at all, and it was onty Avhen tbe elder boy returned that tbe 
truth began to da-wm on their minds. 

‘Weel, sirs ! ’ said Mrs. Ligbtbody, ‘ wba wad bae thought o’ 
Caleb Balderstone pla 5 ing an auld acquaintance sic a pbslde ! ’ 

‘ 0, weaty on him ! ’ said tbe spouse of Mr. Girder j ‘ and 
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to your sinful passions against your nearest and your dearest, 
and this night too, when ye are called to the most solemn 
duty of a Christian parent ; and a’ for what ? For a redundancy 
of creature-comforts, as wortliless as they arc unneedful.’ 

‘Worthless!’ exclaimed the cooper. ‘A better guse never 
walldt on stubble; twa finer, dentier wild ducks never wat 
a feather.’ 

‘Be it sae, neighbour,’ rejoined the minister; ‘but see 
what superfluities are yet revohdng before your fire. I have 
seen the day when ten of the bannoclcs which stand upon that 
board would have been an acceptable dainty to as many men, 
that were starving on hiUs and bogs, and in caves of the earth, 
for the Gospel’s sake.’ 

‘And that’s what vexes me maist of a’,’ said the cooper, 
anxious to get some one to sympathise with his npt altogether 
causeless anger ; ‘ &,n the quean had gien it to ony suffering 
sant, or to ony body ava but that reaving, lying, oppressing 
Tory villain, that rade in the wicked troop of militia when 
it was commanded out against the sants at Bothwell Brig by 
the auld tyrant Allan Ravenswmod, that is gane to his place, 
I wad the less hae minded it. But to gie the principal part p’ 

the feast to the like o’ him ! ’ 

‘ Aweel, Gilbert,’ said the minister, ‘ and dinna ye see 
a high judgment in this 1 The seed of the righteous are not 
seen begging their bread : think of the sou of a powerful op- 
pressor being brought to the pass of supporting his house- 
hold from your fulness.’ „ _ - _ 

‘And, besides,’ said the wife, ‘it wasna for Lord^ Ravens- 
wood neither, an he wnd hear but a body speak : it was to 
help to entertain the Lord Keeper, as they ca’ him, that ’s up 
yonder at Wolfs Crag.’ 

‘Sir WiUiam Ashton at Wolfs Crag!’ ejaculated the as- 
tonished man of hoops and staves. 

‘And hand and glove wi’ Lord Ravenswood,’ added Dame 
Lightbody. ' , ; 

‘ Doited idiot ! that auld, clavering, sneckdrawer wad gar 
ye trow the moon is inade of green cheese. The Lord Keeper 
and Ravenswood ! they are cat and dog, hare and hound.’ 

‘I tell ye they are man and wife, and _gree better than some 
others that are sae,’ retorted the mother-in-law ; ‘ forbye, Peter 
Puncheon, that’s cooper to the Queen’s stores, is dead, and the 
place is to fill, and ’ 

‘Od guide us, wull ye hand your skirling tongues ! ’ said 
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Girder, — for we are to remark, that this explanation was 
given like a catch for two voices, the younger , dame, much 
encouraged by the turn of the debate, talong up and repeating 
in a higher tone the words as fast as they were uttered by her 
mother. ^ 

‘ The gudewife says naething hut what’s true, maister,’ said 
Girder’s foreman, who had come in during the fray. ‘ I saw the 
Lord Keeper’s servants drinking and driving ower at Luckie 
Sma’trash’s, ower-hye yonder.’ 

: ‘And is their maister up at Wolfs Crag? ’ said Girder. 

‘ Ay, troth is he,’ replied his man of confidence. . . 

‘And fiiends wi’ Ravens wood?’ . , 

‘It’s like sae,’ answered the foreman, ‘since he is putting 
up^ wi’ him.’ 

‘ And Peter Puncheon ’s dead ? ’ 

‘ Ay, ay, Puncheon has leaked out at last, the auld carle,’ said 
the foreman 3 ‘ mony a dribble o’ brand}’’ has gaen through him in 
his day. But as for the broche and the wild-fowl, the saddle ’s 
no aff your mare yet, maister, and I could follow and r bring 
it hack, for Mr. Balderstone ’s no far aff the to’wn yet.’ . . 

‘Do sae, Will ; and come here, I ’ll teU ye what to do when 
JQ. owertake him.’ 

He relieved the females of his presence, and gave Will his 
private instructions, 

‘A honny-like thing,’ said the mother-in-law, as the cooper 
re-entered the apartment, ‘ to send the innocent lad after, an 
armed man, when ye ken Mr. Balderstone aye wears a. rapier; 
and whiles a dirk into the hargam.’ 

‘ I trust,’ said the minister, ‘ye have reflected weel on -what 
ye have done, lest you should minister cause of strife, of which 
it is my duty to saj, he who affordeth matter, albeit, he him- 
self strilceth not, is in no manner guiltless.’ 

‘Never fash your heard, Mr. Bide-the-Bent,’ replied Girder; 

‘ ane canna get their breath out between wives and ministers. 
I ken best how to turn my ain cake. Jean, serve up the dinner, 
and nae mair about it.’ • 

Nor did he again allude to ’the deficiency in the course of 
the evening. 

iSIeantima, the foreman, mounted on his master’s steed, and 
charged with his special orders, pricked swiftly forth in purr 
suit of the marauder Caleb. That personage, it may be im- 
agined, did not linger by the way. He intermitted even his 


^ T-iking up his abode. 
TOti. vin — 9 
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what am I to say to the gndeniaii 1 He ’ll hrain me, if there 
wasiia aiiither woman in a' Wolfs Hope.’ ^ ^ 

‘Hont tout, silly quean/ wild the mother; *jui, na, its 
come to miickle, but it ’s no come to that neither ; for an he 
brain you he maun brain me, and I have garr’d his betters 
stand back. Hands alT is fair play ; we maiinna heed a bit 
flyting.’ 

The tramp of horses now announced the an-ival of the coo])er, 
with the minister. They had no sooner dismounted than they 
made for the kitchen tire, for the evening was cool after the 
thunderstomi, and the woods wet and dirty. . The young giide- 
wife, strong in the charms of her Sunday gown and biggoncts, 
threw herself in the way of receiving the first attack', wdiile^ her 
mother, like the veteran division of the E-oinan legion, remained 
in the rear, ready to support licr in case of neces.sity. Both 
hoped to protract the discovery of what had happened — the 
mother, by interposing her bustling jiersoii betwixt Mr.^ Girder 
and the fire, and the daughter, by the extreme cordiality with 
which she received the minister and her husband, and the 
anxious fears which she expressed lest they should have ‘ gotten 
canid.’ 

‘ Canid ! ’ qnoth the hnsband, surlily, for he was not of that 
class of lords and ruasters whose wives are viceroys over them, 
‘we’ll be canid enengh, I think, if ye dinna let ns in to the 
fire.’ 

And so saying, he burst his way through both lines of . de- 
fence; and, as h^e had a careful eye oyer bis property of every 
land, he perceived at one glance the absence of the spit with 

its savoury burden. ‘What the deil, womans -’ 

‘Fie for shame!’ .exclaimed both the women; ‘and before 
Mr. Bide-the-Bent 1 ’ ■ 

‘ I stand reproved,’ said the cooper ■ ‘ but ^ ’ 

‘The taking in our mouths .the name of the great enemy 

of our soiils,’ said Mr. Bide-the-Bent ' 

‘ I stand reproved,’ said, the cooper. 

‘ — Is an exposing ourselves to his temptations,’ continued 
the reverend monitor, ‘ aiid an inviting, or, in some sort, a com- 
pelling, of hind to lay aside his other trafficking ivith unhappy 
persons, and Wait upon those in whose speech his’ name is 
fte'quent.’ - ' ■ • ' ; ■ ’ ' 

. ‘ Weel, , weel, Mr. Kde-the-Bent,‘ ban a man do . mam than 
stand reproved said the^ cooper ; but just let ni'e ask the 
women what for they hae dished the wild-fowl before we canae.’ 
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'They arena dished, Gilbert/ said his wife; ‘but — but an 
accident ’ 

‘"What accident?’ said Girder, with flashing eyes. ‘Nae ill 
come ower them, I trust ? Uh ? ’ 

His wife, who stood much in awe of him, durst not reply, 
hut her mother hustled up to her support, with arms disposed 
as if they were about to be a-kimho at the next reply. — ‘ I 
gied them to an acquaintance of mine, Gibhie Girder; and 
what about it now?’ 

Her excess of assurance struck Girder mute for an instant. 
‘And ye gied the wild-fowl, the best end of our christening 
dinner, to a friend of yours, ye auld rudas ! And what might 
his name be, I pray ye ? ’ 

‘Just worthy Mr. Caleb Balderstone — frae Wolfs Crag,’ an- 
swered Marion, prompt and prepared for battle. 

Girder’s wrath foamed over aU restraint. If there was a 
circumstance which could have added to the resentment he 
felt, it was that this extravagant donation had been made in 
favour of our friend Caleb, towards whom, for reasons to which 
the reader is no stranger, he nourished a decided resentment. 
He raised his riding-wand against the elder matron, but . she 
stood firm, collected in herself and undauntedly brandished the 
iron ladle with which she had just been ‘flambing’ {Anglic^, 
basting) the roast of mutton. Her weapon was certainly the 
better, and her arm not the weakest of the two ; so that Gilbert 
thought it safest to turn short off upon his wife, who had by 
this time hatched a sort of hysterical whine, which greatly 
moved the minister, who was in fact as simple and kind-hearted 
a creature as ever breathed. ‘ And you, ye thowless jade, to 
sit stiU and see my substance disponed upon to an idle, drunken, 
reprobate, worm-eatep serving-man, just because he Idttles the 
lugs o’ a silly auld wife wi’ useless clavers, and every twa words 
a lee ? I ’ll gar you as gude ’ 

Here the minister interposed, both by voice and action, 
while Dame Lightbody threw herself in front of her daughter, 
and flourished her ladle. 

‘ Am 1 no to chastise my ain wife ? ’ exclaimed the cooper, 
very indignantly. 

‘ Ye may chastise your airi wife if you like,’ answered Dame 
Lightbody; ‘but ye shall never lay finger on my daughter, 
and that ye may found upon.’ 

‘For shame, Mr. Girder ! ’ said the clergjman ; ‘this is what 
I little expected to have seen of you, that you suld give rein 
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dearly-lieloved cliatteT, for the puii^ose of inaldng more haste, 
only assuring Mr. Lochhard that he had made the purveyors 
•wife give the vrild-fowl a fe'w turns before the fire, in case that 
Mj^sie, who had been so much alarmed by the thunder, should 
not have her kitchen-grate in full splendour, hlean'while, aUeg- 
ing the necessity of being at Wolf’s Crag as soon as possible, 
he pushed on so fast that his companions could scarce keep 
up ivith him. He began already "to thirdc he was safe fi’om 
pursuit, having gained the summit of the swelling eminence 
which di-vddes Wolfs Crag from the village, when he heard 
the distant tread of a horse, and a voice which shouted at 
intervals, ‘Mr. Caleb — Mr, Balderstone^ — Mr. Caleb Balder- 
stone — hoUo — bide a wee!’ 

Caleb, it may he well believed, was in no hurry to acknowl- 
edge the summons. First, he would not hear it, and faced 
his companions dolvn, that it was the echo of the wind ; then 
he said it was not worth stopping for ; and, at length, halting 
reluctantly, as the figure of the horseman appeared through 
the shades of the evening, he bent up his whole soul to the 
task of defending his prey, threw himself into an attitude of 
dignity, advanced the spit, which in his grasp might "with its 
burden seem both spear and shield, and firmly resolved to die 
rather than surrender it. 

What was his astonishment, when the copper’s foreman, rid- 
ing up and addressing him with respect, "told him, ‘ His master 
was very sorry he was absent when he came to his dwelling, 
and grieved that he could not tarry the christening dinner ; 
and that he had taen the. freedom to send a sma’ runlet of 
sack, and ane anker of brandy, as he understood there were 
guests at the castle, and that they were short of xneparation.’ 

I have hea;rd somewhere a story of an elderly gentleman 
who was pursued by a bear that had gotten loose from its 
muzzle, until completely exhausted. In a fit of desperation, 
he faced round upon Bruin and lifted his cane ; at the sight 
of which the instinct of discipline prevailed, and the animal, 
instead of tearing him to pieces, rose up upon his hind-legs 
and instantly began to shuffle a saraband. Not less than the 
joyful surprise of the senior, who had supposed himself in the 
extremity of peril from which he was thus unexpectedly relieved, 
yas that of our excellent Mend Caleb, when he found the pursuer 
intended to add to his prize, instead of bereaving Tn'm of it. He 
recovered his latitude, however, instantly, so soon as the fore- 
man, stooping from his nag, where he sate perched hetivixt the 
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two iDarrelSj whispered in his ear — ‘If ony thing about Peter 
Puncheon’s place could he airted their way, John Girder 
wad mak it better to the Master of Eavenswood than a pair 
of new gloves ; and that he wad he blithe to speak wi’ Maister 
Balderstone on that head, and he wad find him as pliant as 
a hoop-wOlow in a’ that he could wish' of him.’ 

Caleb heard all this mthout rendering any answer, except 
that of aU great men irom Louis XIV. do'wnwards, namely, ‘ We 
wiE see about it ’ ; and then added aloud, for the edification of 
Mr. Locldiard — ‘Your master has acted with becoming civility 
and attention in forwarding the liquors, and I ■mil not fail to 
represent it properly to my Lord Eavenswood. And, my lad,’ 
he said, ‘ you may ride on to the castle, and if none of the 
servants are returned, whiUc is to be dreaded, as they make day 
and night of it when they are out of sight, ye may put them 
intp the porter’s lodge, whilk is on the right hand of the gr^t 
entry : the porter has got leave to go to see his friends, sae ye 
■wiE meet no ane to steer ye/ 

The foreman, having received his orders, rode on ; and having 
deposited the casks in the deserted and ruinous porter’s lodge, 
he returned unquestioned by any one. Having thus executed 
his master’s commission, and doffed his bonnet to Caleb and 
his company as he repassed them in his way to the village, 
he returned to have his share of the christening festivity.^ 


^ See Kaid of Caleb Balderstone. Note 5. 



CHAPTER. XIV 


As, to tho Autumn breeze’s bugle sound, 

Various and vague the dry leaves dance tlieir round ; 

Or, from the garner-door, on ether Iwrnc, 

The chaff Hies devious from the winnow’d com ; 

So vague, so devious, at the breath of heavcii. 

From their fix*d aim are mortal counsels driv’n. 

Anonymous. 


W E left Caleb Baldcrstone in tlie cxtpinity of triinn])li 
at tbe success of liis various achicveincnts for tlie 
honour of the house of Envenswood. Wlien he had 
mustered and marshalled his dishes of divers kinds, ^ a more 
royal provision had not been seen in Wolf's Crag since the 
funeral feast of its deceased lord. Great was the glory of tlie 
serving-man, as he ‘ decored ’ the old oaken ta.ble tvith a clean 
cloth, and arranged upon it carbonaded venison and roasted 
\^d-fowl, with a glance, every now and' then, as if to upbraid 
the incredulity of his master and his guests; and with many 
a story, more or less true, was Loclchard that evening regaled 
concerning the ancient grandeur of Wolfs Crag, and the sway 
of its barons over the country in their neighborhood. 

‘ A vassal scarce held a calf or a lamb his ain, till he had 
first asked if the Lord of Ravenswood was x>leased to accept 
it ; and they were obliged to ask the lord’s consent before they 
married in these days, and inony a merry tale they tell about 
that right as weel as others. And although,’ said Caleb, ‘ these 
times are not l^e the gude auld times, when authority had its 
^gbt, yet true it is, Mr. Lockhard, and you yoursell may partly 
have remarked, that we of the house of Haveuswood do our 
endeavour in keeping up, by all just and lawful exertion of our 
baronial authority, that due and fitting connexion betwixt 
superior and vassal, whilk is in some danger of falling into 
desuetude, owing to the general license and misrule of these 
present unhappy times.’ 

‘ Emph ! ’ said Mr. Lockhard; ‘and if I may inquire, Mr. 
Balderstone, pray do you find your people at the village yonder 
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amenable? for I must needs say, that at Ravenswood Castle, 
now pertaining to my master, the Lord Keeper, ye have not left 
behind ye the most compliant set of tenantry.’ 

‘Alil but Mr. Lockhard,’ replied Caleb, ‘ye must considei 
there has been a change of hands, and the auld lord might ex- 
pect twa turns frae them, when the new-comer canna get ane. 
A dour and fractious set they were, thae tenants of Ravenswood, 
and ill to live wi’ when they dinna ken their master ; and ii 
your master put them mad ance, the whole country will not 
put them down.’ 

‘ Troth,’ said Mr. Lockhard, ‘ an such be the case, I thinh 
the wisest thing for us a’ wad be to hammer up a match be- 
tween your young lord and our winsome young leddy up-bye 
there ; and Sir William might just stitch your auld barony to 
her gown-sleeve, and he wad sune cuitle ^ another out o’ some- 
body else, sic a lang head as he has.’ 

Caleb shook his head. ‘ I wish,’ he said — ‘ I wish that may 
answer, Mr. Lockhard. There are auld prophecies about this 
house I wad like iU to see fulfilled wi’ my auld een, that, has 
seen evil eneugh already.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! never mind freits,’ said his brother butler ; ‘ if the 
young folk liked ane anither, they wad make a winsome couple. 
But, to say truth, there is a leddy sits in our hall-neuk, maun 
have her hand in that as weel as in every other job. Bui 
there ’s no harm in drinking to their healths, and I will fill Mrs. 
Mysie a cup of Mr. Girder’s canary.’ 

While they thus enjoyed themselves in the kitchen, the 
company in the liall were not less pleasantly engaged. So soon 
as Ravenswood had determined upon giving the Lord Keepei 
such hospitality as he had to offer, he deemed it incumbent on 
him to assume the open and courteous brow of a well-pleased 
host. It has been often remarked, that when a man commences 
by acting a character, he firequently ends by adopting it in good 
earnest. In the course of an hour or two, Ravenswood, to his 
own surprise, found himself in the situation of one who frankly 
does his best to entertain welcome and honoured guests. How 
much of this change in his disposition was to be ascribed to the 
beauty and simplicity of Miss Ashton, to the readiness with 
which she accommodated herself to the inconveniences of her 
situation ; how much to the smooth and plausible conversation 
of the Lord Keeper, remarkably gifted with those words which 


^ Cuitle may answer to the elegant modern phrase diddle. 
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win the ear, must he left to the reader’s ingenuity to conjecture. 
But Ravenswood was insensible to neither. 

The Lord Keeper was a veteran statesman, well acquainted 
■with courts and cahinets, and intimate with all the various turns 
of public affairs during tlie last eventful years of the 17th 
century. He could talk, from his own loiowledge, of men and 
events, in a way which failed not to win attention, and had the 
peculiar art, while he never said a word which committed him- 
self, at the same time to j)ersuade the hearer that he was speak- 
ing without the least shadow of scrupulous caution or reserve. 
Ravenswood, in spite of his prejudices and real grounds of 
resentment, felt himself at once amused and instructed in Rsten- 
ing to him, while the statesman, vrhose inward feelings had at 
first so much impeded his efforts to make himself known, had 
now regained all the ease and fluency of a silver-tongued la'wyer 
of the very highest order. - 

His daughter did not speak much, hut she smiled ; and wdiat 
she did say argued a submissive gentleness, and a desire to give 
pleasure, which, to a proud man like Ravenswood, was more 
ftscinating than the most brilliant wit. Above all, he could not 
hut observe that, whether from gratitude or from some other 
motive, he himself, in his deserted and unprovided hall, was as 
much the object of respectful attention to his guests as he 
would have been when surrounded by all the appliances and 
jmeans of hospitalitj’- proper to his high birth. All deficiencies 
passed unobserved, or, if they did not escape notice, it was to 
praise the substitutes which Caleb had contrived to supply the 
want of the usual accommodations. Where a smile was un- 
avoidable, it was a very good-humoured one, ^d often coupled 
rvith some weU- turned compliment, to show how much the guests 
esteemed the merits of their noble host, how little they thought 
of the inconveniences with which they were surrounded. I am 
not sure whether the pride of being found to outbalance, in 
virtue of his own personal merit, all the disadvantages of fortune, 
did not make as favourable an impression upon the haughty 
heart of the Master of Ravenswood as the conversation of the 
father and the beauty of Lucy Ashton. 

The hour of repose arrived.^ The Keeper and his daughter 
retired to their apartments, which were ‘ decored ’ more properly 
than could have been anticipated. In making the necessary 
arrangements, M3''sie had indeed enjoyed the assistance of a 
gossip who had arrived from the village upon, an exploratory 
-expechtion, hut had been arrested by Caleb, and impressed into 
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the domestic drudgery of the evening; so that, instead of 
retunring home to describe the dress and person of the grand 
young lady, she found herself compelled to he active in the 
domestic economy of Wolf’s Crag. 

According to the custom of the time, the Master of Ravens- 
■wood attended the Lord Keeper to his apartment, foUo'wed by 
Caleb, ■who placed on the table, ■^nth all the ceremonials due to 
torches of ■wax, t^wo rudely-framed tallo'w-candles, such as in 
those days ■were only used by the peasantry, hooped in paltry 
clasps of ■wire, ■which served for candlesticks. He then dis- 
appeared, and presently entered "with t'wo ear-then flagons (the 
china, he said, had been little used since my lady’s time), one 
filled ■with canar)'’ -wine, the other ■«uth brandy.^ The canary 
sack, unheeding aU probabilities of detention, he declared had 
been t-wenty years in the cellars of Wolfs Crag, ‘though it was 
not for him to speak before their honours ; the brandy — it was 
weel-kerm’d liquor, as mild as mead and as strong as Samson ; 
it had been in the house ever since the memorable revel, in 
which auld Micklestob had been slain at the head of the stair 
by Jamie of Jenklebrae, on account of the honour of the 
worshipful Lady Muirend, wha was in some sort an ally of the 
famil}’’ ; natheless ’ 

‘But to cut that matter short, Mr. Caleb,’ said the Keeper, 

‘ perhaps you ■will favour me with a ewer of waten’ 

‘God forbid your lordship should drink water in this family,’ 
replied Caleb, ‘ to the disgrace of so honourable an house ! ’ 

. ‘ Nevertheless, if his lordship have a fancy,’ said the Master, 
smiling, ‘ I think you might indulge him ; for, if I mistake not, 
there has been water drank here at no distant date, and ■with 
good relish too.’ 

‘ To he sure, if his lordship has a fancy,’ said Caleb ; and 
re-entering ■with a jug of pure element — ‘ He will scarce find 
such water onywhere as is draAYn frae the well at Wolf’s Crag ; 
nevertheless ’ 

‘Nevertheless, we must leave the Lord Keeper to his repose 
in this poor chamber of ours,’ said the Master of Ravenswood, 
interrupting his talkative domestic, who immediately turning 
to the doorway, •with a profound reverence, prepared to usher 
his master from the secret chamber. 

But the Lord Keeper prevented his host’s departure. — ‘ I 
have but one word to say to the Master of Ravenswood, Mr. 
Caleb, and I fancy he ■will excuse your waitiug.’ 


* See Ancient Hospitalitj-. Note G. 
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With a second reverence, lower than the former, Caleb with- 
drew; and his master stood motionless, expecting, with con- 
siderable embarrassment, what was to close the events of a day 
fraught with unexpected incidents. 

‘Master of Ravenswood,’ said Sir William Ashton, with some 
embarrassment, ‘ I hope you understand the Christian law too 
well to suffer the sun to set upon your anger.’ 

The Master blushed and replied, ‘ He had no occasion that 
evening to exercise the duty enjoined upon him by his Christian 
faith.’ ^ \ . 

‘ I should have thought otherwise,’ said his guest, ‘ considering 
the various subjects of dispute and litigation which have un- 
happily occurred more frequently than was desirable or necessary 
betwixt the late honourable lord, your father, and myself.’ 

‘I could ivish, my lord,’ said Ravenswood, agitated by sup- 
pressed emotion, ‘ that reference to these circumstances should 
be made anywhere rather than under my father’s roof.’ 

‘I should have felt the delicacy of this appeal at another 
time,’ said Sir William Ashton, ‘but now I must proceed with 
what I mean to say. I have suffered too much in my own 
mind, from the false delicacy which prevented my soliciting 
with earnestness, what mdeed I frequently requested, a personal 
communing with your father : much distress of mind to him 
and to me might have been prevented.’ 

‘It is true,’ said Ravenswood, after a moment’s reflection, 
‘I have heard my father say your lordship had proposed a 
personal interview.’ _ ■ , 

‘ Proposed, my dear Master ? I did indeed propose it ; but I 
ought to have begged, entreated, beseeched it. I ought to 
have tom away the veil which interested persons had stretched 
betivixt us, and shown myself as I was, ivilling to sacrifice a 
considerable part even of my legal rights, in order to conciliate 
feelings so natural as his must be allowed to have been. Let 
me say for myself, my young friend, for so I will call you, 
that had your father and I spent the same time together which 
my good fortune has allowed me to-day to pass in your 
company, it is possible the land might 3 ’’et have enj oyed one of 
the most respectable of its ancient nobility, and I should have 
been spared the pain of parting in enmity from a person whose 
general character I so much admired and honoured.’ 

P^t ids handkerchief to his eyes. Ravenswood also was 
mo\ed, i3ut awaited in silence the rjrogressof this extraordinary 
communication. 
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■ ‘ It is necessary/ continued tlie Lord Keeper, ■ ‘ and proper 
that you should understand, that there have been many points 
betwixt us, in which, although I judged it proper that there 
should be an exact ascertainment of my legal rights by the 
decree of a court of justice, yet it was never my intention to 
press them beyond the verge of equity.’ 

‘ My lord,’ said the Master of Ravenswood, ‘ it is unneces- 
sary to pursue this topic farther. What the law will give you,' 
or has given you, you enjoy — or you shall enjoy; neither m)’^> 
father nor myself would have received anything on the footing 
of favour.’ 

‘ Favour ! No, you misunderstand me,’ resumed the Keeper ; 

‘ or rather you are no lawyer. A right may he good in law, 
and ascertained to he so, which j’-et a man of honour may not 
in every case care to avail himself of.’ . ■ 

‘ I am sorry for it, my lord,’ said the Master. 

‘Nay, nay,’ retorted his guest, ‘you speak like a young 
counsellor ; your spirit goes before your wit. There are many 
things stiU open for decision betwixt us. Can you blame me, 
an old man desirous of peace, and in the castle of a young 
nobleman who has saved my daughter’s life and my own, that 
I am desirous, anxiously desirous, that these should be settled 
on the most liberal principles 1 ’ 

The old man kept fast hold of the Master’s passive hand as 
he spoke, and made it iuipossible for him, he his inedetermina- 
tion what it would, to return any other than an acquiescent 
reply ; and wishing his guest good-night, he postponed farther 
conference until the next morning. 

Ravenswood hunied into the hall, where he was to spend 
the night, and for a time traversed its pavement nith a 
disordered and rapid pace. His mortal foe was under his roof, 
yet his sentiments towards liim were neither those of a feudal 
enemy nor of a true Chinstian. He felt as if he could neither 
forgive him in the one character, nor follow forth his vengeance 
in the other, hut that he was making a base and dishonourable 
composition betwixt his resentment against the father and his 
affection for his daughter. He cursed himself, as he hurried 
to and fro in the pale moonlight, and more ruddy gleams of 
the exihring wood-fire. He threw open and shut the latticed 
^Yindows vith violence, as if alike imijatient of the admi-ssion 
and exclusion of free air. At length, however, the torrent of 
ixns.sion foamed off its madness, and he flung himself into the 
chair which he proposed as his place of repose for the night. 
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‘If, in reality,’ such were the calmer thoughts that followed 
the first tempest of his passion — ‘ if, in reality, this man desires 
no more than the law allows him — if he is willing to adjust 
even his acknowledged rights upon an equitable footing, what 
could he my father’s cause of complaint'? — what is mine? 
Those from whom we won our ancient possessions fell under 
the sword of my ancestors, and left lands and livings to 
the conquerors ; we sinlc under the force of the law, now too 
powerful for the Scottish chivalry. Let us parley "svith the 
victors of the day, as if we had been besieged in our fortress, 
and without hope of relief. This man may be other than I 
have thought him ; and his daughter — but I have resolved not 
to thinlc of her.’ 

He wrapt his cloak around him, fell asleep, and dreamed of 
Lucy Ashton till daylight gleamed through the lattices. , 



CHAPTER XV 


"We "worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmen. 

Past hope sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift them up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads to press them to the bottom, 

As I must yield with you I practised it ; 

But now I see you in a way to rise, 

I can and will assist you. 

Neio Way to pay Old Debts. 

T he Lord Keeper carried with him, to a couch harder 
thau he was accustomed to stretch himself upon, the 
same ambitious thoughts and political perplexities 
which drive sleep from the softest down that ever spread a bed 
of state. He had sailed long enough amid the contending tides 
and currents of the time to he sensible of their peril, and of the 
necessity of trimming his vessel to the prevailing wind, if he 
would have her escape shipwreck in the storm. The nature of 
his talents, and the timorousness of disposition connected with 
them, had made him assume the pliability of the versatile old 
Earl of Northampton, who explained the art by which he kept 
his ground during all the changes of state, from the reign of 
Henrj’- VHI. to that of Elizabeth, by the frank avowal, that he 
was horn of the willow, not of the oak. It had accordingly been 
Sir TVillinm Ashton’s policy, on aU occasions, to watch the 
changes in the political horizon, and, ere yet the conflict was 
decidech to negotiate some interest for himself with the party 
most likely to prove victorious. His time-serving disposition 
was well known, and excited the contempt of the more daring 
leaders of both factions in the state. But his talents were of a 
useful and practical land, and his legal knowledge held in high 
estimation ; and they so far counterbalanced other deficiencies 
that those in power were glad to use and to reward, though 
Avithout absolutely trusting or greatly respecting, him. 

The Marquis of A had used his utmost influence to 
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effect a change in the Scottish cabinet, and his schemes had 
been of late so well laid and so ably supiiorted, that tliere 
appeared a very great chance of his proving ultimately suc- 
cessful. He did not, however, feel so strong or so confident as 
to neglect any means of drawing recruits to his standard. The 
acquisition of the Lord Keeper was deemed of some importance, 
and a friend, perfectly acquainted vith his circumstances and 
character, became responsible for his political conversion. 

When this gentleman arrived at Ravenswood Castle upon a 
visit, the real purpose of which was disguised under general 
courtesy, he found the prevailing fear which at present beset 
the Lord Keeper Avas that of danger to his own person from 
the Master of Ravenswood. The language which, the blind 
sibyl. Old Alice, had used ; the sudden appearance of the Master, 
armed, and within his precincts, immediately after he had been 
warned against danger from him ; the cold and haughty return 
received in exchange for the aclcnowledgments with which he 
loaded him for his timely protection, had all made a strong 
impression ,on his imagination. . . ' , ' ' • 

. , ,So soon as the Marquis’s political agent found how the Awnd 
sat, he began to . insinuate fears and doubts of another kind, 
scarce less calculated to affect the Lord Keeper. He inquired 
Avith seeming interest, Avhether the proceedings in Sir William’s 
complicated litigation Avith the.RavensAvood family AA*ere out, of 
court, and settled Avithout the possibility of appeal.. The Lord 
Keeper answered in the affirmative ; but his interrogator Avas 
top Avell informed to he imposed upon. He pointed, out to him, 
by AinansAverahle arguments, that some of the naost important 
points which had been decided in his favour against the house 
of Ravenswood were liable, under the Treaty of Union, to he 
reviewed by the British House of Peers, a court of equity of 
which the Lord Keeper felt an instinctive dread. This course 
came instead of an appeal to the old Scottish Parliament, or, as 
it was, technically termed,:‘a protestation. for remeid in law.’ 

The Lord Keeper, after he had for some time disputed the 
legality .. of such a proceeding, was compelled, at length, to 
comfort himself, with the improbability of the young Master of 
Ravenswood’s finding friends in parliament capable of stirring 
in so weighty an affair. . , , , , • . ■ 

‘Do not comfort yourself with that false hope,’ said. his Avily 
friend; ‘ft is possible that, in the next, session of < Parliament, 
young Ravenswood may. find more friends and favour even than 
your lordship.’ . ... 
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. ‘That would be a sight worth seeing/ said the Keeper, scom- 

‘And 3’-et/ said his jfneiid, ‘such things have been seen ere 
now, and in our own time. There are many at the head of 
affairs even now that a few j'ears ago were finder hiding for 
their lives ; and many a man now dines on plate of silver that 
was fain to eat his crowdy without a bicker ; and many a high 
head has been brought full low among us in as short a space. 
Scott of Scotstarvet’s Staggering State of Scots Statesmen, of 
which curious memoir 3"OU showed me a manuscript, has been 
outstaggered in our time.’ 

The Lord Keeper answered with a deep sigh, ‘That these 
mutations were no new sights in Scotland, and had been 
%vituessed long before the time of the satirical author he had 
quoted. It was maity a long year,’ he said, ‘since Fordun had 
quoted as an ancient proverb, “ Neque dives, neque fortis, sed 
nec sapiens Scotns, prwdommante invidia, dm diirabit in ten'aft 
‘ And be assm-ed, my esteemed friend,’ was the answer, ‘ that 
even your long sendees to the state, or deep legal knowledge, 
will not save jmu, or render j’^our estate stable, if the Marquis 

of A comes in Avith a partj’' in the British Parliament. You 

know that the deceased Lord Ravenswood was his near allj^, his 
lady being fifth in descent from the Knight of TiUibardine ; 
and I am well assured that he will take young Ravenswood by 
the hand, and be his verj’' good lord and Idnsman. Why should 
he not? The Master is an active and stirring young fellow, 
able to help himself with tongue and hands ; and it is such 
as he that finds fidends among their Idndred, and not those un- 
armed and unable Mephibosheths that are sure to be a burden 
to every one that takes them up. And so, if these Ravenswood 
cases be called over the coals in the House of Peers, you will 
find that the Marquis will have a crow to pluck with you.’ 

‘That would be an evil requital,’ said the Lord Keeper, ‘for 
my long services to the state, and the ancient respect in which 
I have held his lordship’s honourable family and person.’ 

‘Ay, but,’ rejoined the agent of the Marquis, ‘it is in vain to 
look back on past seiwice and auld respect, my lord ; it will be 
present service and immediate proofs of regard which, in these 
sliddery times, wiU be expected by a man like the Marquis.’ 

The Lord Keeper now saw the full drift of his firiend’s argu- 
ment, .but'he was too cautious to return any positive. answer. 

‘He knew not,’ he said, ‘the service which the Lord Marquis 
could expect fi:om one of his limited abilities, that had not 
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always stood at his command, still saving and reserving his 
duty to his king and country.’ 

Having thus said nothing, wdiile he seemed to say every- 
thing, for the exception was calculated to cover whatever he 
might afterwards think proper to bring under it. Sir William 
Ashton changed the conversation, nor did he again permit the 
same topic to be introduced. His guest departed, without 
having brought the wily old ,_statesman the length of commit- 
ting himself, or of pledging himself to any future line of conduct, 
but with the certainty that he had alaimed his fears in a most 
sensible point, and laid a foundation for future and farther 
treaty. 

When he rendered an account of his negotiation to the 
Marquis, they both agreed that the Keeper ought not to be 
permitted to relapse into security, and that he should be plied 
with new subjects of alarm, especially during the absence of 
his lady. They were well aware that her proud, vindictive, 
arid predominating spirit would be likely to supply^ him "with 
the courage in which he was deficient ; that she was immovably 
attached to the party now in power, with whom she maintained 
a close correspondence and alliance ; and that she hated, without 
fearing, the, Ravenswood familjt (whose more ancient dignity 
threw discredit on the newly-acquired grandeur of her husband) 
to such a degree, that she would have perilled the interest of 
her own house to have the prospect of altogether crushing that 
of her enemy. 

But Lady Ashton was now absent. The business which had 
long detained her in Edinburgh had afterwards induced her to 
travel to London, not mthout the hope that she might con- 
tribute her share to disconcert the intrigues of the Marquis at 
court; for she stood high in favour with the celebrated Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, to whom, in point of character, she 
bore considerable resemblance. It was necessary to press her 
husband hard before her ' return ; and, as a preparatory step, 
the Marquis wrote to the Master of Ravenswood the letter 
which we rehearsed in a former chapter. It was cautiously 
Avorded, so as to leave it in the power of the Avriter hereafter to 
take as deep or as slight an . interest in the fortunes of his 
kinsman as the progress of his OAvn scheiries might require. 
But however^ unwilling, as a statesman, the Marquis might be 
to commit himself, or assume the character of a patron, w'hile 
he had nothing to give aAvay, it must be said to his honour 
that he felt a strong inclination effectually to befriend the 
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Master , oi Ravens'wood, as ^vell as to use Ms name as a means, 
of alarming the terrors of the Lord Keeper. 

As the messenger -who ‘ carried tMs ' letter was to pass near 
the house of the Lord Keeper, he had it in direction that, in. 
the village adjoining to the park-gate of the castle, his horse, 
should lose a shoe, and that, while it was replaced by the smith: 
of the place, he should express the utmost regret for the; 
necessary loss of time, and in the vehemence of his impatience 
give it to he understood that he was bearing a message from , 

the Marquis of A.- to the Master of Ravenswood upon a, 

matter of life and death. ' . 

This news, with exaggerations, was speedily carried from, 
various quarters to the ears of the Lord Keeper, and each re-', 
porter dwelt' upon the extreme impatience of the courier, - andr 
the surprising short time in wMch he had executed his journey.;. 
The anxious statesman heard in silence; hut in private Lock-, 
hard received orders to watch the courier on his return, to ; 
Waylay him in the village, to ply him with liquor, if possible,, 
and to use all means, fair or foul, to learn the contents of the- 
letter of which he was the bearer. But as this plot had been; 
foreseen, the messenger ' returned by a different and distant 
roadj and thus escaped the snare that was laid for him., i, 

• After, ke ' had been in vain expected for some time, Mr;; 
Dingwall had orders to make especial inquiry among his clients 
of "Wolf’s .Hope, whether such a domestic. belonging to the 

Marquis of A had actually arrived at the neighbouring^ 

castle. \ This was easily ascertained; for Caleb had been in the; 
village one morning by five o’clock, to borrow ‘twa chappins -of 
ale and a ' kipper ’ for the messenger’s refreshment, and the, 
poor fellow had been ill for twenty-four hours at Luckie Sina’-, 
trash’s,, in cohs^uence of dining upon toaut saumon and'kour-, 
drink?’ So that the existence of a co'rrespondence betwi^ the; 
Marqiiis and Ins distressed kinsman; which Sir William Ashton: 
had sometimes treated as a bugbear, was proved beyond the, 
possibility;. of furthet doubt. . r. '; 

The alarm of the Lord Keeper became very torious ; siilce 
the Claim of Right, the power of appealing from the decisions; 
of the 'civil court to the Estates of Parliament, which had' 
formerly been held ; incompetent, had in many instances been 
claimed, and in some allowed, and he' had no small reason to; 
apprehend the issue, if the English House of Lords should .'be 
disposed to act upon an appeal from the Master of lUvenswood: 
‘for remeid in law.’ ' It would resolve into an equitable claun. 
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and be decided, perhaps, upon the broad principles of justice, 
■wbicb ''.vere not quite so favourable to the Lord Keeper as those, 
of strict law. Besides, judging, though most inaccurately, from 
courts which he had himself known in the unhappy times pre-, 
ceding the Scottish Union, the Keeper might have_ too much 
right to think that, in the House to which his lawsuits were^to 
be transferred, the old maxim might prevail in Scotland which 
was too well recognised in former times — ‘ Show me the man, 
and I ’ll show you the law.’ . The high and unbiassed character 
of Enghsh judicial proceedings was then little known in Scot- 
land, and the extension of them to that country was one of 
the most valuable advantages which it gained by the TJrdon. 
But this was a blessing which the Lord Keeper, wdio had lived 
under another system, could not have the means of foreseeing. 
In the loss of his political consequence, he anticipated the Joss 
of his lawsuit. Meanwhile, every report w'hich reached him 
served to render the success of the Marquis’s intrigues the more 
probable, and the Lord Ke'eper'began to think it indispensable 
that he should look round for. some kind of protection against, 
the coming storm. , The timidity of his temper induced: him to 
adopt measures of compromise and conciliation. The affair of 
the wild bull, properly managedj might, he thought, be made . to 
facilitate a personal communication and reconciliation betwixt 
the Master and himself. He would then learn, if possible,, what 
his own ideas were of the extent of his rights,, and the means 
of enforcing them ; and perhaps matters might.be brought to 
a compromise, where one party was wealthy and the other so, 
very poor. A reconciliation with Ravenswooff was likely to, 
give Jti-m an opportunity to play his own game with' the Marquis, 
of h - — ‘And besides,’ said he to. himself, ‘it will;be. an 
act of generosity "(xd raise up the heir of this distressed :fa,mily ; 
and if he is to be warmly and effectually befriended by ,- the 
new government, who knows but my virtue .may prove,, its 
own reward 1’ . :. . .. .■ ' . V. 

Thus thought Sir "Wilham Ashton, covering with no unusual 
self-delusion his interested views with a hue of virtue^ and 
having attained this point, his. fancy strayed still further. - He 
began to bethink himself, ‘ That if Ravenswood was to. have a 
distinguished place of power and trust, and if such a union 
should sopite the heavier part of his unadjusted, claims, there 
mignt be w'orse matches for his daughter Lucy : • the Master, 
might be reponed against the attainder. Lord Ravenswood 
nas an ancient title, arid the alliance would, in- some measure, 
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legitimate his own possession, of the, 'greater part,! of the 
Master’s spoils, and make the surrender of the rest a .subject 
of less hitter regret.’ • ^ ■ !. ■: ; 

.With these mingled and multifarious plans occupying his 
head, the Lord Keeper availed himself of my Lord:BittlebrainS; 
repeated, invitation to his residence, and. thus .came ■mthin. a 
very few miles of WolPs Crag. Here he found the lorii of the 
mansion absent, hut w^s courteously received by, the lady,^who 
expeOted her husband’s immediate return. She expressed, her 
particular delight at seeing Miss Ashton,, and ; appointed the 
hounds to he taken out for the Lord Keeper’s special amuser 
meat. He readily entered into the proposal, as giving hiin 
an opportunity to reconnoitre Wolfs Crag, and perhaps ..to 
make some acquaintance with the owner, if he , should . he 
tempted from his desolate mansion by the : chase. Lockhard. 
had his orders to endeavour on his part to make some acquaint- 
ance. with the inmates of the castle, and we have seen how 
he played his part. , - , , 

The accidental storm did more to farther, the Lord Keeper’s 
plan of forming a personal acquaintance ydth young Ravensf 
wood than his most sanguine expectations could have antici- 
pated. , His fear of the young nobleman’s personal resentment 
had greatly decreased since he considered him as formidable 
from his legal claims and the means he might have of enforcmg 
them. . But although he thought, not unreasonably, tl^t .only 
des^Derate - circumstances drove men on desperate ; measures, .fr 
was .not without a secret terror, which shook his ; heart within 
him, that he ‘first felt himself inclosed 'within. the, desolate 
Tower of Wolfs 0r%’; a place so weU fitted, from solitude and 
strength, to he a scene of violence and vengeance. The stem 
reception at first given to them by the Master of Ravenswood, 
and the difficulty he felt in explaining to that injured nobleman 
what guests were under the shelter of his roof, did not soothe 
these alarms ; so that when Sir William Ashton heard the 
door of the courtyard shut behind him with violence, the 
words of Alice rung in his ears, ‘ That he had dra-wn on matters 
too hardly with so fierce a race as those of Ravenswood, and 
that they would hide their time to he avenged.’ 

The subsequent frankness of the Master’s hospitality, as their 
acquaintance increased, abated the apprehensions these recol- 
lections were calculated to excite ; and it did not escape Sir 
William Ashton, that it was to Lucy’s grace and beauty he 
owed the change in their host’s behaviour. 

VOL. Tin — 10 
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All these thoughts thronged upon him wlicn lie took possession 
of the secret chamlier. Itie iron lamp, the unfurniHhed apart- 
ment, more resembling a prison than a place of ordinary rcxiose, 
the hoarse and ceaseless sound of the waves rushing against 
the base of the rock on which the castle was founded, saddened 
and perplexed his mind. To his own successful machinations, 
the ruin of the family had been in a great measure owinm hut 
his disposition was crafty, and not cruel ; so that actuaTly to 
witness the desolation and distress he had himself occasioned 
was as painful to him as it would be to the humane mistress of 
a family to superintend in xierson the execution of the lambs 
and poultry Avhich are killed by her own directions. At the 
same time, when he thought of the alternative of restoring to 
Ravenswood a large propoiiaon of his sjioils, or of adopting, as 
an ally and member of his omi family, the heir of this im- 
poverished house, he felt as the spider may be supposed to do 
when his whole web, the intricacies of which had been jdanned 
■with so much art, is destroxmd by the chance sweep of a broom, 
^d then, if he should commit himself too far in this matter, 
it gave rise to a perilous question, which manx’-a good husbandy 
when under temptation to act as a free agent, has asked himself 
without being able to return a satisfactory answer — ‘ What ^rill 
my wife what will Lady Ashton say On the whole, he came 
at length -to the resolution in which minds of a weaker cast so 
often take refuge. He resolved to watch events, to •take advan- 
"tage of circumstances as they occurred, and regulate his con- 
duct accordingly, , In this spirit of 'temporising policy, he at 
length composed his mind to rest, . . 



CHAPTER XVI 

A Blight note I have about me for you, for the delivery of -vrliich you must 
excuse me. It is an offer that friendship calls upon me to do,: and no 
v?ay offensive to you, since I desire nothing hut right upon both sides. 

King and no King. • 

W HEN Uavenswood and liis guest met, in the morning, 
the gloom of the Master’s spirit had in part returned. 
He, also, had passed a night rather of reflection than 
of slumber \ and the feelings which he could not but , entertain 
towards Lucy Ashton had to support a severe conflict against 
those -which he had so long nourished against her father, : • To 
clasp in friendship the hand of the enemy of his house, to enter- 
tain him under his roof, to exchange with him the courtesies and 
the kindness of domestic familiarity, was a degradation which 

his proud spirit could not be bent to without a struggle 

But the ice heing once broken, the Lord Keeper’was resolved 
it should not have time again to freeze. It had been part of 
his plan to stun and confuse Bavenswood’s ideas, by a compli- 
cated, and technical statement of the matters which had . been 
in debate betwixt their families, justly thinking that it would 
he difficult for a youth of his age to foUow the expositions of a 
luactical lawyer, concerning actions of compt and reckoning, 
and of multiplepoindings, and adjudications and wadsets, proper 
and improper, and poindings of the ground, and declarations, of 
the expiry of the legal. ‘ Thus,’ thought Sir William, ‘I shall 
have all the grace of appearing perfectly communicative, while 
my party wiU derive very little advantage from anything I, may 
tell him.’ He . therefore took Bavenswood aside into the deep 
recess of a window in the hall, and resuming the discourse of 
the preceding evening, expressed a hope that his young friend 
would assume some patience, in order to hear him enter into a 
minute and explanatoiry detail of those unfortunate circum- 
stances in which his late honourable father had stood at vari- 
ance with the Lord Keeper. The Master of Bavenswood coloured 
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highly, but was silent ; and the Lord Keeper, though not greatly 
approving the sudden heightening of his auditor s coinjncxion, 
commenced the history of a bond for twenty thousand marks, 
advanced by his father to the father of Allan Lord Ravenswood, 
and was proceeding to detail the executorial jjroceedings by 
which this large sum had been rendered a dehttum fundi^ when 
he was interrupted by the Master. 

‘It is not in this x)lace,’.he said, ‘that I can hear Sir William 
Ashton’s explanation of the matters in rpiestion between ns. It 
is not here, where my father died of a broken heart, that I can 
with decency or temper investigate the cause of his distress. 
I might remember that I was a son, and forget the duties of a 
host. A time, however, there must come, when these things 
shah, be discussed in a'xdace and in a ijresence where both of 
us will have egual freedom to si)eak and to hear.’ 

‘■Anytime,’ the Lord Keei)er said, ‘any jdacc, was alike to 
those who sought nothing but justice. Yet it would seem he 
was, ' in fairness, entitled to some premonition respecting the 
grounds upon which the Master proposed to impugn the whole 
train of legal proceedings, which had been so wed. and ripely 
^vised in the only courts comjjetent,’ - ^ 

• ''‘Sir William Ashton,’ answered the Master, with wannth, 

■ the lands which you now occupy were OTanted to my remote 
ancestor for services done u*ith ms .sword again.st the English 
invaders. How they have glided from us by a train of 
proceedings' that seemed to be neither sale, nor mortgage, nor 
adjudication for debt, but a nondescript and entangled mixture 
of aU ' these rights ; how annual rent has been accumulated 
upon- principal, and ho nook or coign of legal advantage left 
unoccupied, until our interest in our hereditary property seems 
to have melted away like an icicle in thaw — all this you under- 
stand better than I do. I am -willing, however, to suppose, 
from the frankness of your conduct towards ine, that I may in 
a great measure have mistaken your personal character, and 
that' things may have appeared right and fitting to you, a skilful 
and'practised-lawyer, which to my ignorant understanding seem 
. very little short of injustice and gross oppression.’ • 

And- you, iny^ dear Master,’ answered Sir' William. — ‘you, 
permit ine' to say, have been equally misrepresented fto me. I 
, Was- taught' to believe you a fierce, imperious, hot-headed youth, 
ready, at the- slighest provocation, to throw your sword into 
the .scales of justice, and to appeal to those- rude and forcible 
measures from which civil polity has long protected the people 
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of Scotland. ‘ Then, since we were mutually mistaken in each 
other; why should not the youiig iiohleman he -willing to listen 
to the old laAvyer, while, at least, he explains the pomts of 
difference hetwixt them?’ ... - ' • 

‘No, my lord,’ answered Ravenswood; ‘it is in the, House 
of -British Peers,^ whose honour must he equal to their ranlc — 
it is in the court of last resort that we must parley together. 
The helted lords of Britaih, her ancient peers, must decide, if it 
is their -will that a house, not the least noble of their mem- 
bers, shall he stripped of their possessions, the reward of the 
patriotism of generations, as the pa-wn of a wretched mechanic 
becomes forfeit to the usurer the instant the hour of redemption 
has passed away. If they yield to the grasping severity of the 
creditor, and to the gnawing usury that eats into our lands as 
riidths into a raiment, it -will be of more evil consequence i to 
them and their posterity than to Edgar Ravenswood; ,I shall 
stih have my sword and m}’’ cloak, and can follow the profession 
of arms wherever a trumpet shall sound.’ . ; 

As he pronounced these words, in a firm yet melancholy tone, 
he raised his eyes, and suddenly encountered those of .Lucy 
Ashton, who had stolen unawares on -fcheir inter-view, - and 
observed her looks fastened on them -vnth an expression., of 
enthusiastic interest and admiration, which had -wrapt her for 
a moment beyond the fear of discover}’-. The noble form and 
fine , features of Ravenswood, fired -with the pride of birth and 
sense' of internal dignity, the mellow and expressive tones, of 
his voice, the desolate state of his fortunes, and the indifference 
-with which he seemed to endure and to dare the worst that 
might befall, rendered him a dangerous object of contemplation 
for a maiden already too much disposed to- dwell upon recollec- 
tions connected with him. When their eyes encountered each 
other, both blushed deeply, conscious of some strong internal 
emotion, and shunned again :to meet each other’s looks. 

Sir .William -Ashton' had, of course, closel}^ watched -the 
expression of their ^ countenances. ■ ‘I need fear,’ said he 
internally, ‘neither Parliament nor protestation ; I have, an 
effectual mode of reconciling myself -with this hot-tempered 
yomig fellow, in case he shall become formidable. The present 
object is, at -all events, -to avoid committing ourselves. The 
hook is fixed ; we -mil not strain the lin e too .soon : it is as well 
to reserve- the pri-vilege of slipping it loose, if we do not find the 
fish worth landing.’ ■ : ‘ 

1 See Appeal to Parliament. Note 7. ' - : . - 
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In tins selfish and cruel calculation upon the supposed attach- 
ment of Eavenswood to Lucy, he was so far from considering 
the pain he might mve to the fonner, hy thus dalljdn^ with 
liis affections, that he even did not think upon the nsk of 
involving his own dauditcr in the perils of an unfortunate 
passion ; as if her predilection, which could not escape his 
attention, were like the flame of a taper, which might l)c lighted 
or extinguished at pleasure. But rrovidence had prepared a 
dreadful requital for this keen obseiwer of human passions, who 
h’ad spent his life in securing advantages to himself by artfully 
working upon the passions of othens. , ' 

Caleb Balderstone now came to announce that brcalvfast was 
prepared ; for in those days of substantial feeding, the relics of 
the supper amply funiished forth the morning meal. ■ Neither 
did he forget to present to the Lord Keeper, with m-eat reverence, 
a morning draught in a large pewler cup, garnished with leaves 
of parsley and scurvy-grass. He craved, pardon, of course, for 
having omitted to serve it in the great silver , standing cup as 
behoved, being that it was. at present in a silversmith's in 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of being overlaid with gilt. 

‘ In Edinburgh like enough,’ said Bavenswood ; . ‘but in what 
place, or for what purpose, I am afraid neither you nor I 
know.’ . . ■ _ 

‘ Aweel 1 ’ said Caleb, peevishly, ‘ there ’s a man standing, at 
the gate already tins morning — that’s ae thing that I ken. 
Does your honour ken whether ye wfll speak wi’ him or no 1 ’ 

‘ Does he wish to speak with me, Caleb 1 ’ 

■ Less -^vill not sen^e him,’ said Caleb ; ‘but ye had best take 
a visie of him through the wicket before opening the gate ; it ’s 
no' every ane vre suld let into this castle.’ 

' ‘What! do you suppose him to be: a messenger come to 
arrest me for debt*?’ said Bavenswood. 

‘A messenger arrest your honour, for debt, and in your 
Castle of _Wolf s Crag ! Your honour is jesting yi’ auld Caleb 
tins morning.’ However, he whispered in his ear, as he followed 
Hm out, ‘I would he loth to do ony decent man a prejudice 
in your honour’s gude opinion; but L would tak twa loolis" o’ 
that cliield before I let him. within these walls.’ ' . • 

He was not an officer , of the lawj however ; being no less a 
person , than Cax)tain Craigengelt, with liis nose as . red as a 
comfo^ble cup of brandy could make it, his laced cocked hat 
set a mtle aside upon the top of his black riding periwig, a 
sword by his side and pistols at his holsters, and his person 
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arrayed in a riding suit, laid over wtli tarnished lace — the 
yerj' moral of one who would say, ‘ Stand to a true man.’ 

When the Master had recognised him, he ordered the gates 
to he opened. ‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘pai)tain Craigengelt, 
there are no such weighty matters betwixt you and me, but 
may be discussed in tins place. I have company in the castle 
at present^ and the terms upon wliich we last parted must ex- 
cuse my asking you to make part of them.’ 

(>aigengelt, although possessing the veiy perfection of im- 
pudence, was somewhat abashed by this untavourable reception. 
‘He had no intention,’ he .said, ‘to force himself upon the 
Master of Ravenswood’s hospitality ; he was in the honourable 
service of bearing a message to him from a friend, otherwise the 
Master of Ravenswood should not have had reason to complain 
of this intrusion.’ 

‘ Let it be short, sir,’ said the Master, ‘ for that will be the 
best apolog)'. Who is the gentleman who is so fortunate as to 
have your serrices as a messenger ? ’ 

‘My friend, ]\Ir. Hayston of Bucklaw,’ answered Craigengelt, 
with conscious importance, and that confidence which the 
acknowledged courage of his principle inspired, ‘ who conceives 
himself to have been treated b}’’ you with something much 
short of the respect which he had reason to demand, and there- 
fore is resolved to exact satisfaction. I bring ^vith me,’ said 
he, taking a j)iece of paper out of his pocket, ‘the precise 
length of his sword; and he requests you will meet him, ac- 
companied by a friend, and equally armed, at any place ^rithin 
a mile of the castle, when I shall give attendance as umpire, or 
second, on his behoof.’ 

‘ Satisfaction ! and equal arms ! ’ repeated Ravenswood, who, 
the reader will recollect, had no reason to suppose he had given 
the slightest offence to his late inmate ; ‘upon my" word, Cap- 
tain Craigengelt, either you have invented, the most improbable 
falsehood that ever came into the mind of such a person, or 
your morning draught has been somewhat of the, strongest. 
What could persuade Bucldaw to send me such a message ? 

; ‘For that, sir,’ replied Craigengelt, ‘I am desired to refer 
you to what, in duty to my friend, I am to term your inhospi- 
tality . in . excluding him from your house, wiiliout reasons 
assigned.’ 

: . .‘ It is impossible,’ replied the Master ; ‘ he cannot be such a 
fool as to interpret actual necessity as an insult. Nor do I 
believe, that; loiowing my opinion of you, Captain, he would 
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have employed the services of so sliglit and inconsiderable a 
person as yourself npon such an errand, as I certainly could ex- 
pect no man of honour to act with you in the office of umpire.^ 

‘ I slight and inconsiderable 1 ’ said Craigen^elt, raising his 
voice, and laying his hand on his ciltlass ; ‘il it were not that 
the quan’el of my friend craves the precedence, and is in de- 
pendence before my own, I would give 3 ’’OU to understand y 

‘I can understand nothing upon your exjdanation, Captain 
Craigengelt. Be satisfied of that, and oblige me with your 
departure.’ 

‘ D n ! ’ muttered the bully ; * and is this the ansiver 

which I am to carry back to an honourable ines.sagc?’^ . 

‘ Tell the Laird of Bucklaw,’ answered Ravenswood, ‘ if you 
are really sent by him, that, when he sends me his cause of 
grievance by a person fitting to cairy such an eiTand ■ betivixt 
him and me, I will either explain it or maintain it.’ ' 
‘Then, Master, you will at least cause to be returned to 
Hayston, by my hands, his property which is remaining in 
your posses.sion.’ . , 

‘ Whatever property Bucldaw may have left behind him, sir,’ 
replied the Master, ‘ shall be returned to him by my servant, as 
you do not show me any credentials from him which entitle 
you to receive it.’ , \ ^ 

‘Well, Master,’ said Captain Craigengelt, with malice which 
even his fear of the consequences could not suppress, ‘jmu 
have this morning done me an egregious wrong and dishonour, 
but far more to yourself. A castle indeed ! ’ he continued, look- 
ing around him ; ‘ why, this is worse than a cou/pe-goi'ge house, 
where they receive travellers to plunder them of their propert 5 ^’ 
‘You insolent rascal,’ said the Master, raising his cane, and 
making a grasp at the Captain’s bridle, ‘if jmu do not depart 
without uttering another syllable, I will batoon you to death ! ’ 
At the motion of the Master towards him, the huUy turned 
so rapidly round, that with some difficulty he escaped throwing 
down his horse, whose hoofs struck fire firdm the rocky pave- 
ment in every direction. Recovering him, however, ^th the 
bridle, he pushed for the gate, and rode sharply back , again in 
the direction, of the village. ' ' ^ 

^_As Ravenswood turned round to leave the courtjnrd after 
wis dialogue, he found that the Lord Keeper had descehded 
froin the hall,' and Tivitnessed, though at a distance prescribed 
by politeness, his interview with Craigengelt. 

1 have seen,’ said the Lord Keeper, ‘ that gentleman’s face. 
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aud at no great distance of time ; liis name is Craig — Craig — 
something, is it not % ’ 

‘ Craigengelt is the fellow’s name,’ said the Master, ‘ at least 
that hy which he passes at present.’ 

‘ Craig-in-guilt/ said Caleb, punning upon the word ‘ craig,’ 
which in Scotch signifies throat ; ‘ if he is Crai^-in-guilt just now, 
he -is as likely to be Craig-in-peril as ony diield I ever saw ; 
the loon has woodie written on liis rverj’ visonomy, and I wad 
wager twa aud a placlc that hemp plaits his cravat yet.’ 

‘You understand physiognomy, good Mr. Caleb,’ said the 
Keeper, smilmg ; ‘ I assure 3'ou the gentleman has been near 
such a consummation before now ; for I most distinctl}’- recol- 
lect that, upon occasion of a journey wliich I made about a 
fortnight ago to Edinburgh, I saw Mr. Craigengelt, or whatever 
is his name, undergo a severe examination before the pri^y 
council.’ 

* Upon what account 1 ’ said the Master of Ravenswood, witli 
some interest. 

The question led immediately^ to a tale wliich the Lord 
Keeper had been very anxious to introduce, when he could find, 
a graceful and fitting opportuuit3% He took hold of the 
Master’s arm and led Inm back towards the hall. ‘The 
answer to your question,’ he said, ‘ though it is a ridiculous 
business, is only fit for your oivn ear.’ 

As they entered the hall, he again took the Master apart 
into one of the recesses of the window, where it will be easily 
believed that Miss Ashton did not venture again to intrude 
upon their conference. 
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Here is a fallicr now, 

"Will truck Ills daughter for a foreign venture, 

Make her the stop-gap to some canker’d feud, 

Or fling her o’er, like Jonah, to the fishes, 

To appease the sea at highest. 

Anonymous. 

T he Lord Keeper opened his discourse with an appear- 
ance of unconcern, marking, however, veiy carefully, the 
effect of his communication upon young llavenswood. 
‘ You are aware,’ he said, ‘my young friend, that suspicion 
is the natural vice of our unsettled times, and exposes the best 
and Avisest of us to the imposition of artful rascals. If I had 
been disposed to listen to such the other day, or. even if I had 
been the wily politician Avhich you have been taught to believe 
me, you. Master of Kavensivood, instead of being at freedom, 
and with fall liberty to solicit and act against me as you please, 
in defence of iwhat you suppose to be your rights, would have 
been in the Castle of Edinburgh, or some other state prison; 
or, if you had escaped that destiny, it must have been by flight 
to a foreign country, and at the risk of a sentence of fugitation.’ 

‘ My Lord Keeper,’ said the Master, ‘ I thinlc you would not 
jest on such a subject; yet it seems impossible you can be in 
earnest.’ 

‘ Innocence,’ said the Lord Keeper, ‘ is also confident, and 
sometimes, though very excusably, presumptuously so.’ 

‘I do not understand,’ said Ravenswood, ‘how a conscious- 
ness of innocence can be, in any case, accounted presumptuous.’ 

‘ Imprudent, at least, it may be called,’ said Sir William 
Ashton, ‘ since it is apt to lead us into the mistake of supposing 
that sufficiently evident to others of which, in fact, we are only 
conscious ourselves. I have knoAvn a rogue, for this very reason, 
make a better defence than an iimocent man could have done in 
the same circumstances of suspicion. Having no consciousness 
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of innocence to support him, such a fellow a]iplie5 himself to all 
the advantages which the law -will afford him, and sometimes 
— if his counsel he men of talent — succeeds in compelling his 
judges to receive him as innocent. I remember the celebrated 
case of Sir Coolie Condiddle of Condiddle, who was tried for 
theft mider trust, of which all the world knew him guiltj^ aiid 
yet was not only acquitted, but lived to sit in judgment on 
honester folk.' 

‘Allow' me to beg 3 ’’ou w'iU return to the point,’ said the 
Master; ‘j'ou seemed to say that I had suffered under some 
suspicion.’ 

‘ Suspicion, Master ! Ay, truly, and I can show j'ou the 
proofs of it ; if I happen only to have them with me. Here, 
Lockhard.’ His attendant came. 'Fetch me the little private 
mail with the padlocks, that I recommended to your particular 
charge, d’ ye hear V 

‘Yes, m}' lord.’ Lockhard vanished; and the Keeper con- 
tinued, as if half speaking to himself. ^ ‘I 

‘ I think the papers are ^vith me — I think so, for, as I was 
to be in this coautrj’-, it was natural for me to bring them 
with me, I have them, however, at RaveD.sw'ood Castle, that 

l am sure of; so perhaps you might condescend ’ , ' 

Here Locldiard entered, and put the leathern scrutoire, or 
mail-box, into his hands. The Keeper produced one or. two 
papers, respecting the infoimation laid before the priSy council 
concerning the, riot, as it was termed, at the funeral of Allan 
Lord Kavenswood, and the active share he had hiinself taken 
in quashing the proceedings against the Master. These docu- 
ments had been selected with care, so as to irritate the natural 
curio.sity of Kavenswood upon such a subject, without gratiljdng 
it, yet to . show' that Sir William Ashton had acted upom that 
tying occasion the part of an advocate and peacemaker betwixt 
him and the jealous authorities of the day. • Having furnished 
his host mth .such subjects for exariiination, the Lord; Keeper 
went to the breakfast-table, and entered into light conversation, 
addressed' partly to old Caleb, whose resentment against' the' 
usurper of the Castle of Kavenswood began to be softened by 
hisffamiharity, and partly to his daughter. . J 

After perusing these papers, the Master- of KavenWpod.re-' 
fnained for a minute or two -with his hand pressed against his 
hrbW,’ in deep and profound meditation. .He then again rah 
his eye hastily over the papers, as if desirous of -(hscovering 'in 
them some deep purpose, or some mark of fabrication^ which 
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had escaped him at first perusal. Apparently tlie .second read- 
ing confirmed the opinion which liad pressed upon him at tlic 
first, for he started from the stone bencli on wJiich he was 
sitting, and, going to the Lord Keeper, took his hand, and, 
strongly x^ressing it, asked his pardon repeatedly for the in- 
justice he had done him, when it ai)i)earcd he was exxieriencing, i 
at his hands, the benefit of inotection to his person and j 
vindication to his character. 

The statesman received these acknowledgments at first vdth 
well-feigned surprise and then "witli an affectation of frank 
cordiality. The tears began already to start from Lucy’s blue ^ 
eyes at viewing this unexpected and moving scene.. To see 
the. Master, late so haughty and reserved, and whom she had 
always suipposed the injured person, supplicating her father for 
forgiveness, was a^ change at once suq)rising, flattering, and 
affecting. 

‘ Dry your eyes, Lucy,’ said her father ; ‘ why should you 
weep, because jmur father, though a lawyer, is discovered to 
he a fair and honourable man?^ What have you to thank me 
for, my dear Master,’ he continued, addressing Ravensw'ood, 
‘that you would not have done in my case? Bmm.cuique 
trihuito” was the Roman justice, and I learned it when 1 
studied Justinian. Besides, have you not overpaid me a 
thousand times, in saving the life of this dear child?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the Master, in all the remorse of self- 
accusation; ‘but the little service I did was an act of mere 
brutal instinct ; your defence of my cause, when ^ you knew 
how, ill I thought of you, and how much I was disposed to he 
your enemy, was an act of generous, manly, and considerate 
wisdom.’ ; , ; .. 

‘Pshaw!’ saidjthe Lord Keeper, each of us acted in hiis 
owm, way; you as a gallant soldier. Las an upright judge and 
privy-councillor; , We could not, perhaps, have changed parts.; 
at, least I should have made a very sorry tauridor, 'and you, 
my good Master, though your cause is so, excellent, might have 
pleaded it perhaps, wwse yourself than I' who= acted for you 
before, the council,’,. , .... 

'My generous friend!’ said 'Ravenswood; and; with that 
brief word, which the Keeper had often lavished upon him, but 
which, he . himself , now pronounced for the -first time, he gave 
to, his feudal enemy the full confidence of a haughty, hut 
honourahle heart. The, Master had been remarked among his 
contemporaries for sense and acuteness, as well as for,, Ms 
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mserred, pertinacious, and irascible cbaractcr. His preposses- 
sions accordingly, . however obstinate, were of a nature to 
give way before love and gratitude ; and tlie real cbarnis of 
the daughter, joined to the supposed seinnces of the father, 
cancelled in his memory the vows of vengeance which he had 
taken so deeply on the eve of his fathers funeral. . But they 
had been heard and registered in the boolc of fate. 

Caleb was present at this extraordinary scene, and he could 
conceive no other reason for a proceeding so extraordinary 
than an alliance betwixt the houses, and Raveiiswood Castle 
assigned for the j'oung lady's do^^T 3 ^ As for Lucy, Avhen 
Ravenswood uttered the most passionate excuses for his 
ungrateful negligence, she could but smile through her tears, 
and, as she abandoned her hand to him, assure him, in broken 
accents, of the delight ^vith which she beheld the complete 
reconciliation between her father and her deliverer. Even the 
statesman was moved and affected by the her}’, unreserved, 
and generous self-abandonment ■with which the Master of 
Ravenswood renounced his feudal enmity, and threw liimself 
without hesitation upon his forgiveness. His eyes glistened 
as he looked upon a couple who were obviously becoming 
attached, and who seemed made for each other. He thought 
how high the proud and chivalrous character of Ravenswood 
might rise under many circumstances in which he found 
himself ‘ overcrowed,’ to use a jdirase of Spenser, and kept 
under, by his brief pedigree, and timidity of disposition. 
Then his daughter — his favourite child — his constant play- 
mate — seemed formed to live happy in a union ndth such a 
commanding spirit as Ravenswood; and even the fine, delicate, 
fragile form of Lucy Ashton seemed to require the support of 
the Master’s muscular strength and masculine character. And 
it was' not merely during a few minutes that Sir William 
Ashton looked upon their marriage as a probable and even 
desirable event, for a fuU hour intervened ere his imagination 
was crossed byrecoUection of the Master’s poverty, and the sure 
displeasure of Lady Ashton. It is certain, that the very unusual 
flow of Idndly feehng with which the Lord Keeper had been 
thus surprised, was one of the circumstances which gave much 
tacit; encouragement to the attachment between the Master 
and his daughter, and led both the lovers distinctly to believe 
that it was_ a connexion which would be most agreeable to 
him. .He hiniself was supposed to have admitted this in effect 
when, long after the catastrophe of their love, he used to warn 
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his hearers against permitting their feelings to obtain an 
ascendency over their judgment, and affinn, tl}at the greatest 
misfortune of his life was owing to a very temporary iwe- 
dominance of sensibilit}'^ over self-interest. It must he owned, 
if such was the case, he Avas long and severely punished for an 
offence of very brief duration. ' 

After some pause, the Lord Keeper resumed the conversa- 
tion. — ‘ In your surprise at finding me an honester man than 
you expected, jmu have lo.styour curiosity about this Graigen- 
gelt, my good Master ; and yet your name wns brought in, in 
the course of that matter too.’ . • 

‘The scoundrel!’ said Ravenswood. ‘My connexion "with 
him was of the most temporary- nature possible ; and yet I 
was very foolish to hold any communication with him at all. 
What did he say of me V 

‘Enough,’ said the Keeper, ‘to excite the very loyal terrors 
of some of our sages, who are for proceeding against men 
on the mere grounds of suspicion or mercenary information. 
Some nonsense about your proposing to enter into the service 
of France, or the Pretender, I don’t recollect which, but 

which the Marquis of A , one of your best friends> and 

another person, whom some call one of your worst . and. 
most interested enemies, could not, somehow, be brought to 
listen to.’ ^ ; 

‘I am obliged to my honourable friend; and yet,’ shaking 
the Lord Keeper’s hand— ‘and yet 1 am stiU more obliged to 
my honourable enemy.’ _ _ , ' 

^ Inimicus dmicissimus/ said the Lord Keeper, retumingj the 
pressure ; ‘but this gentleman — this Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw. 
— I am afi:aid the poor young man — I heard the fellow 
mention his name^ — is under very bad guidance.’ S ' . ’ 

‘He, is old enough to govern himself,’ answered the Master. 
‘Old enough, perhaps, but scarce wise enough, if he has 
chosen this fellow for his Jidus Achates. Why,' he lodged- an 
information against him — that is, such a consequence might 
have ensued ftom his examination, had we not looked rather at 
the character of the mtness than the tenor of his evidence.’ - 
‘Mr. Hayston of Bucldaw,’ said the Master, ‘is, I believe, 
a most honourable man, and capable of nothing that is mean 
of disgraceful.’ * 

‘ Capable of much that is unreasonable, though ; that you 
must imeds allow. Master. Death will soon put him in posses- 
sion of a fair estate, if he hath it not already ; old Lady 
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Girnington — an excellent person, excei)ting that her inveterate 
ill-nature rendered her intolerable to the whole world — is 
probably dead by this time. Six heirs portioners have succes- 
sively died to make her wealthy. I laiow the estates well ; 
they march ^ with my ovm — a noble property.’ 

‘ I am glad of it,’ said Ravenswood, ‘ and should be more so, 
were I coirfident that BucldaAv would change his company and 
habits vith his fortunes. This appearance of Craigengelt, act- 
ing in the capacity of his friend, is a most vile augurj^ for his 
future respectability.’ 

‘ He is a bird of ev\\ omen, to be sure,’ said the keeper, ‘ and 
croaks of jails and gallows-tree. But I see Mr. Caleb grows 
impatient for our return to breakfast.’ 


' i. c.. They are hounded hy my own. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Sir, stay at iiomc and take an old man’s counsel ; 

Seek not to kask you a stranger's licarth ; 

Our own blue smoke is wanner tlinn tlicir fire. 
Domestic food is wliolcsoine, tlioiigli 't is homely, 

And foreign dainties poisonous, though tasteful. 

The French Courtezan. 


MIE Master of Baveiiswood took an opportunity to leave . 
I his guests to xn-epare for tlieir departure, vliile he hini- 
Jk self made the iDrief arrangements necessary jrrevious 
to his absence from Wolfs Crag for a day or two. _ It was 
necessary to communicate Avith Caleb on , this occasion, and 
he found that faithful servitor in his sooty and ruinous den, 
greatly delighted with the departure of their visitors, and 
computing how long, Avith good management, the provisions 
Avhich had been unexpended might furnish forth the Master’s 
table. ‘ He ’s nae belly god, that’s ae blessing ; and BucklaAV ’s 
gane, that could have eaten a horse behind the saddle. Crosses 
or Avater-purpie, and a bit ait-calce, can serve the Master for 
breakfast as weel as Caleb. Then for dinner — there ’s no 
muclde left on the spule-bane ; it ahU brander, though — it Avill 
brandex ^ very well.’ 

His triumphant calculations were interrupted by the Master, 
who communicated to him, not Avithout same hesitation, his 
purpose to ride with the Lord Keeper as far as Kavenswood 
Castle, and to remain there for a day or two, 

‘ The mercy of Heaven forbid I ’ said the old serving-man, 
turning as pale as the table-cloth which he Avas folding up, 

‘ And Avhy, Caleb 1 ’ said his master — ‘ why should the mercy 
of Heaven forbid _my returning the Lord Keeper’s visit ? ’ 

‘Oh, sir ! ’ replied Caleb — ‘ 0, Mr. Edgar ! I am your servant, 
and it ill becomes me to speak ; but I am an auld servant — have 
served baith your father and gudesire, and mind to have seen 

Lord Kandal, your great-grandfather, liut that was when I was 
a baim. 


^ Broil. 
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‘ And wbat of all this, Balderstnne 1 ’ said the j\Iaster ; ‘ what 
can it possibly have to do with my pajdng some ordinar)’- civility 
to a neighbour ? ’ ^ ‘ 

‘ 0 , I\Ir. ^dgar, — that is, my lord ! ’ answered the butler, 
‘your ain conscience tells you it jsna for your father’s son to 
he neighbouring "wi’ the like o’ him ; it isna for the credit of 
the famil}’-. An he were ance come to terms, and to gie ye hack 
3’'our ain, e’en though ye suld honour his house m’ your alliance, 

I suldna say na ; for the j'oung leddy is a vrinsome sweet 
creature. But keep 3'^our ain state wi’ them — I ken the race o’ 
them weel — the3’' will think the mair o’ 3^e.’ 

‘ Wh3^, now, 3mu go farther than I do, Caleb,’ said the Master, 
drowning a certain degree of consciousness in a forced laugh ; 

‘ you are for marr3'ing me into a famil3’^ that you will not allow 
me to Hsit, how ’s this ? and 3mu look as pale as death hesidek’ 
‘ 0 , sir,’ repeated Caleb a^ain, ‘3’-ou would but laugh if I 
tauld itj but Thomas the Ilu3Tner, whose tongue couldna he 
fause, spoke the word of 3’’our house that -will e’en prove ower 
true if you go to Ravenswood this day. 0 , that it should e’er 
have been fulfilled in my time ! ’ 

‘ And what is it, Caleb ? ’ said Ravenswood, wishing to soothe 
the fears of his, old servant. ^ ^ ' 

Caleb, replied, ‘He had never repeated the lines to, living 
mortal f they were told to him b3’^ an auld priest that had been 
confessor to Lord Allan’s father when the family were Catholic. 
But monya time,’ he said, ‘I hae soughed thae dark words 
ower to myseU, and, well a-da3’' ! little did I think of their 
coming round this da3^’ ' , . : 

‘ Truce with yoiif nonsense, and let me hear - the doggerel 
which has put it into your head,’ said the Master, impatiently. • 
With a quivering voice, and a cheek pale with apprehension, 
Caleb faltered out the following lines : — I , : „ 

- . ‘ When the last Laird of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall ride, • , 

, , , And woo a dead maiden to he his hride, , 

He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, ' • 

And his name shall be lost for evermoe ! ' ' ‘ 

‘I know. the Kelpie’s flow, well enough,’ said the Master ; ‘I 
suppose, at least, you mean the quicksand betwixt this tower 
and Wolfs Hbpe ; but why an3>^ man in his senses should stable 
a steed there — ^ — ’ ' . 

‘ 0 , never. speer ony thing about that, sir — God forbid we 
should ken what the prophecy means — but just bide you at 

VOL. VIII 11 
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hauie, and let the strangers ride to Ilavciis'wood by tlieinsclves. 
IVe have done eneugli for them ; and to do matr vould be 
mair against the credit of the famil)'’ than in ite favour/ 

‘ Well, Caleb/ said the Master, ‘ I give yon the best possible 
credit for your good advice on this occasion ; but as I do not 
go to Ravenswood to seek a bride, dciid or filive, I hope I shall 
choose a better stable for my horse than the ICelpie’s <‘|uicksand, 
and especially as I have always liad a particular dread of it 
since the pati'ol of dragoons were lost there ten years since. 
My father and I saw them from the tower struggling against 
the advancing tide, and they were lost long before any help 
could reach them.’ 

‘ And they deserved it weel, the southern loons ! ’ .said Caleb ; 
‘what had they ado capering on our sands, and hindering a 
wheen. honest folk fi-ae bringing on shore a drap brandy 1 _ I 
hae seen them that busy, that I wad hae fired the auld culverin 
or the demi-saker that ’s on the south bartizan at them, only I 
was feared they might burst in the ganging aff.’ 

Caleb’s brain was now fully engaged with abuse of the 
English soldiery and excisemen, so that his master found no 
great diflBiculty in escaping from him and rejoining his guests. 
All was now ready for their departure ; and one of the Lord 
Keeper’s grooms having saddled the Master’s steed, they 
mounted in the courtyard. ‘ ' 

. Caleb had, with much toil, opened the double doors of the 
outward gate, and thereat stationed himself, endeavouring, hj 
the reverential, and at the same time consequential, air whicli 
he assumed, to supply, by his own gaunt, wasted, and thin 
person, the absence of a whole baronial establishment of j^orter.s, 
• warders, and liveried menials. ' , 

.The Keeper returned his deep reverence with a cordial fare- 
well, stooping at the same time from his horse, and sliding into 
the butler’s hand the remuneration which in those days was 
always given by a departing guest to the domestics of the 
family where he had been entertained. Lucy smiled on the 
old man with her usual sweetness, bade him adieu, and de- 
posited her guerdon with a grace of action and a gentleness of 
accent which could not have failed to have won the faithful 
retainer’s heart, but for Thomas the Rhymer, and the success- 
mi lawsuit against his. master. , As it was, he might . have 
adopted the language of the Duke in As You Like. It — . 

Thou wouldst have tetter pleased me with tWs deed, ' 

' If thou'hadst told me of another father. 
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Ravenswood was at the lady’s bridle-rein, encouraging her 
timidity, and guiding her horse carefully down the roclcy path 
which led to the moor, when one of the servants announced 
from the rear that Caleb was calling loudly after them, desir- 
ing to speak with his master. Bavenswood felt it would look 
singular to neglect tliis summons, although inwardly cursing* 
Caleb for bis impertinent officiousness ; therefore he was com- 
pelled to relinquish to Llr. Lockhard the agreeable duty in 
which he was engaged, and to ride back to the gate of the 
courtyard. Here he was beginning, somewhat peevishl}'-, to 
ask Caleb the cause of his clamour, when the good old man ex- 
claimed, ‘ Whisht, sir ! — whisht, and let me_ speak just ae word 
that I couldna say afore folk ; there (putting into his lord’s 
hand the money he had just received) — there’s three gowd 
pieces ; and ye ’ll want siller up-bye 3 ’'onder. But sta}’-, whisht 
now ! ’ for the iMaster was beginning to exclaim against this 
transference, ‘never saj’- a word, but just see to get them 
changed in the first to^vn ye ride through, for they are bran 
new frae the mint, and kenspeckle a wee bit.’ 

‘You forget, Caleb,’ said his master, striving to force back 
the money on his servant, and extricate the bridle from . his 
hold — ^^you forget that I have some gold pieces left of my 
own. Keep these to j^onrself, my old friend; and, once more, 
good day to you. I assure you,^ I have plenty. You Imow 
you have managed that our living should cost us little or 
nothing.’ 

‘ Aweel,’ said Caleb, ‘ these wiU serve for you another time ; 
but see ye hae eneugh, for, doubtless, for the credit of the 
family, there maun be some civility to the servants, and ye 
. maun hae something to mak a show with when they say, 

“ Master, will you bet a broad piece 1 ” Then ye maun tak out 
your purse, and say, “I carena if I do ”; and tak care no to 
agree on the articles of the wager, and just put up your purse 
again, and ’ 

‘ This is intolerable, Caleb ; I really must ,be gone.’ 

‘And you will go, then?’ said Caleb, loosening his hold 
upon the Pilaster’s cloak, and changing his didactics into a 
pathetic and mournful tone — ‘ and you will go, for a’ I have' 
told you about the prophecy, and the dead bride, and the 
Kelpie’s quicksand ? Aweel ! a wilful man maun hae his way : 
he that will to Cupar, maun to Cupar. But pity of your life,' 
sir, if ye be fowling or shooting in the Park, beware of drinking 
at the Mermaiden’s Well He ’s gane ! he ’s down the path 
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arrow-flight after her 1 The head is as clean taen afl the Kavens- 
wood family this day as I wad cha]) the head all a sybo 1 ’ 

The old butler looked long after his master, often desiring 
away the dew as it rose to his eyes, that he might, as long as 
possible, distinguish his stately form from those of the other 
horsemen. ‘ Close to her bridle-rein — ay, close to her bridle- 
rein! Wisely saith the holy man, “By this ^ also you may 
know that woman hath dominion overall meiH'; and •without 
this lass would not our ruin have been a'thegither fulfilled.’ 

With a heart fraught with such sad auguries did Caleb 
return to his necessary duties at Wolfs Crag, as soon as he 
could no longer distinguish the object of his an.viety among the 
group of riders, Avhich diminished in the distance. 

In the meantime the party pursued their route joydully. 
Ha'ring once taken his resolution, the Master of Ravenswood 
was not of a character to hesitate or pause upon it. He aban- 
doned himself to the pleasure he felt in Miss Ashton’s company, 
and displayed an assiduous gallantry which approached as 
nearly to gaiety as the temper of his mind and state of his 
family permitted. The Lord Keeper was much struck with his 
depth of observation, and the unusual improA'ement which he had 
derived from his studies. Of these accomplishments xSir WiUiam 
Ashton’s profession and habits of- society rendered him an ex- 
cellent judge ; and he well kneiv how to appreciate a quality to 
which he himself was a total stranger — the brief and decided 
dauntlessness of the Master of EavensAvood’s disposition, aaFo 
seemed equally a stranger to doubt and^ to fear. In his heart 
the Lord Keeper rejoiced at haAung conciliated an adversary so 
formidable, while, Avith a mixture of pleasure and anxiety, he an- 
ticipated the great things his young companion might achieve, 
were the breath of court-favour to fill his sails. 

‘ What could she desire,’ he thought, his mind always con- 
juring up opposition in the person of Lady Ashton to Ms now 
prevailing wish — ‘ what could a woman desire in a , match 
more than the sopiting of a very dangerous claim,- and the 
alliance of a son-in-law, noble, brave, well-gifted, and highly 
connected ; sure to float whenever the tide sets his way ; strong, 
exactly where we are weak, in pedigree and in the temper of a 
s'^ordsman ? Sure, no reasonable woman would hesitate. But, 
— ! ’ Here his argument was stopped by the conscious- 
ness that Lady Ashton was not always reasonable, in his sense of 
the Avord. ‘ To prefer some clownish Merse laird to the gallant 
young nobleman, and to the secure possession of Eavenswood 
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upon terms of easy compromise — it would be tbe act of a mad- 
woman ! ’ 

Thus pondered the veteran politician, until they reached 
Bittlebrains’ House, where it had been previously settled they 
were to dine and repose themselves, and prosecute their journey 
in the afternoon. 

They were received with an excess of hospitalit}’’ ; and the 
most marked attention was offered to the Master of Ravens- 
wood, in particular, by their noble entertainers. The truth 
was, that Lord Bittlebrains had obtained his peerage by a good 
deal of plausibihty, an art of building up a character for wisdom ' 
upon a very trite ^le of commonplace eloquence, a steady ob- 
servation of the changes of the time.s, and the power of render- 
ing certain political services to those who could best reward 
them. His lady and he, not feeling quite easy under their new 
honours, to which use had not adapted their feelings, were very 
desirous to procure the fraternal countenance of those who were 
bom denizens of the regions into which they had been exalted 
from a lower sphere. The extreme attention which they paid 
to the Jklaster of Bavenswood had its usual effect in exalting 
his importance in the eyes of the Lord Keeper, who, although 
he had a reasonable degree of contempt for Lord Bittlebrains’ 
general parts, entertained a high opinion of the acuteness of his 
judgment in all matters of self-interest. 

‘I wish Lady Ashton had seen this,’ was his internal reflec- 
tion ; ‘ no man knows so well as Bittlebrains on which side his 
bread is buttered ; and he fawns on the blaster like a beggar’s 
messan on a cook. And my lady, too, bringing forward her 
beetle-browed misses to skirl and play upon the virginals, as if 
she said, “ Pick and choose.” They are no more comparable to 
Lucy than an owl is to a cygnet, and so they may carry their 
black brows to a farther market.’ 

The entertainment being ended, our travellers, who had still 
to measure the longest part of their journey, resumed their 
horses ; and after the Lord Keeper, the Master, and the do- 
mestics had drunk doch-an-dorrocJi, or the stirrup-cup, in the 
liquors adapted to their various ranks, the cavalcade resumed 
its. progress. 

It was dark by the time they entered the avenue of Bavens- 
wood Ca.stle, a long straight line leading directly to the front of 
the house, flanlced with huge elm-trees, which sighed to the 
night-wind, as if they compassionated the heir of their' ancient 
proprietors, who now returned to theft shades in the society, 
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and almost in tlic retinue, of tl\eir new master, »Soinc feelinp 
of tlie same land oppressed the mind of the Master himself. 
He gradually became silent, and dropped a little behind tlie 
lady, at whose bridle-rein he had hitherto waited with .such 
devotion. He well recollected the period when, at the siiine 
hour in the evening, he had accomx>flided liis father,^ as that 
nobleman left, never again to return to it, the mansion from 
which he derived his name and title. The extensive front of 
the old castle, on which he remembered ha^dng often loohed 
back, was then ‘as black as mourning weed.’ ’J'hc same front 
now glanced with' man}’’ lights, some throwing far forwpd into 
the night a fixed and stationar}'^ blaxe, and others hurr}dng from 
one Avindow to another, intimating the bustle and busy prepara- 
tions xn-eceding their arrival, which had Ijeen intimated by an 
avant-courier. The contrast pressed so strongly ui)on 'the 
Master’s heart as to awaken some of the sterner feelings with 
Avhich he had been accustomed to regard the new lord of his 
paternal domain, and to impress his countenance rvith an^ air of 
severe graA’’ity, when, alighted from his horse, he stood in the 
hall no longer his OAvn, surrounded by the numerous menials of 
its present OAvner. 

The Lord Keeper, when about to AV’elcome him AAuth the 
cordiality which their late intercourse seemed to render proper, 
became aware of the change, refrained from his purpose, and 
only intimated the ceremony, of reception by a deep reverence 
to his guest, seeming thus delicately to share the feelings Avhich 
predominated on his brow. 

Two upper domestics, bearing each a huge x>air of silver 
candlesticks, now marshalled the company into a large saloon, 
or Avithdrawing-room, where new alterations impressed upon 
Ravenswood the superior wealth of the present inhabitants of 
the castle. The mouldering tapestry, which, in his father’s 
time, had half covered the walls of this stately apartment, and 
half streamed from them in tatters, had given place to a com- 
plete finishing of Avainscot, the cornice of which, as well as the 
frames of the various compartments, were ornamented Avith 
festoons of flowers and Avith birds, which, though carved in oak, 
seemed, such was the art of the chisel, actually to swell their 
throats and flutter their Avings. Several old family portraits 
of armed heroes of the house' of Ravenswood, together Avith a 
suit or two of old armour and some military weapons, had 
given place to those of King William and Queen Mary, of Sir 
Ihoinas Hope and Lord Stair, two distinguished Scottish 
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la-wyers. . The pictures of the Lord Keeper’s father and mother 
•were also* to he seen ; -the latter, sour, shre'wish, and solemn, in 
her black hood and close pinners, -with a book of devotion in 
her hand ; the former, exhibiting beneath a black silk Geneva 
cowl, or skull-cap, which sat as close to the head as if it had 
been shaven, a pinched, peevish. Puritanical set of features, 
terminating in a hungry, reddish, peaked heard, forming on 
the whole a countenance in the expression of which the hypo- 
crite seemed to contend -with the miser and the Imave. ‘ And 
it is to make room for such scarecrow's as these,’ though Rayens- 
wood, ‘ that my ancestors have been torn down from the walls 
which they erected ! ’ He looked at them again, and, as he 
looked, the recollection of Lucy Ashton, for she had not entered 
the apartment ■with them, seemed less lively in his imagination. 
There were also two or three Dutch drolleries, as the pictures 
of Ostade and Teniers were then termed, with one good painting 
of the Italian school. There was, besides, a noble full-length of 
the Lord Keeper in his robes of office, placed beside his lady 
in silk and ermine, a haughty beauty, bearing in her looks 
all the pride of the house of Douglas, from which she was 
descended. The painter, notwithstanding his slrill, overcome 
by the reality, or, perhaps, from a suppressed sense of humour, 
had not been able to give the husband on the canvas that air 
of awful rule and right supremacy which indicates the full 
possession of domestic authority. It was ob'vious at the first 
glance that, despite mace and gold frogs, the Lord Keeper -was 
somew'hat henpecked. The floor of this fine saloon -was laid 
with rich carpets, huge fires blazed in the double chimneys, and 
ten silver sconces, reflecting with their bright plates the lights 
which they supported, made the whole seem as brilliant as day. 

‘"Would you choose any refreshment. Master?’ said Sir 
William Ashton, not un'wilhng to break the awkward silence. 

He received no answer, the Master being so busily engaged 
in marking the various changes which had taken place in the 
apartment, that he hardly heard the Lord Keeper address him. 
A repetition of the offer of refreshment, with the addition, that 
the family meal w'ould be presently ready, compelled his atten- 
tion, and reminded him that he acted a weak, perhaps even 
a ridiculous, part in suffering himself to be overcome, by the 
circumstances in wffiich he found himself. He compelled 
himself, therefore, to enter into conversation with Sir William 
Ashton, Avith as much appearance of indifference as he could 
well command- 
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‘You will uotbe sur|)risocl, Sir William, tiiat I am interested 
in the clianges you have made for the better in tliis ajjartracnt 
In rny father’s time, after our misfortunes compelled him to 
live in retirement, it was little used, except by rue as a pla)"- 
room, when the weather would not permit me to go abroad. 
Li that recess was my little workshop, rvbere I treasured the 
few carpenters’ tools which old Caleb procured for me, and 
taught me how to use ; there, in yonder comer, under that 
handsome silver sconce, 1 kojit my fishing-rods and hunting 
poles, bo^YS and arrows,’ 

‘ I have a 3 teung birlde,’ said the Lord Keeper, willing to 
change the tone of the conversation, ‘ of much the same turn. 
He is never happy save when he is in the field, I wonder 
he is not here. Here, Lockhard ; send William Shaw for Mr. 
Henr 3 \ I suppose he is, as usual, tied to Lucy’s apron-string ; 
that foolish girl, Master, draws the whole famil)’’ after her at 
her pleasure.’ 

‘ lilven this allusion to his daughter, though artfully thrown 
out, did not recall Ravenswood from his o^vn topic. 

‘We were obliged to leave,’ he said, ‘some armour and 
portraits in this apartment ; maj' I ask where the}’- have been 
removed to 1 ’ 

‘Why,’ answered the Keeper, with some hesitation, ‘the 
room was fitted up in our absence, and cedant arma togee is 
the maxim of la^vyers, you kno-w : 1 am afraid it has been here 
somew'hat too literally complied with. I hope — I believe they 
are safe, I am sure I gave orders; may I hope that -when 
they are recovered, and put in proper order, you will do me 
the honour -to accept them at my hand, as an atonement for 
their accidental derangement V 

The Master of Pvavenswood bowed stiffly,' and, with folded 
arms, again resumed his suiw’^ey of the room. 

Henry, a spoilt boy of fifteen, burst into the room, and ran 
up to his father. ‘ Think of Lucy, papa ; she has come home 
so cross and'so fractious, that she will not go down to the stable 
to see my new pony, that Bob Wilson brought from the Mull 
of Galloway.’ 

‘I think you were very unreasonable to ask her,’ said the 
Keeper. 

‘Then you are as cross as she is,’ answered the boy; ‘but 
when mamma comes home, she ’U claw up both your mittens.’ 

‘ Hush your impertinence, you little forward imp ! ’ said his 
father ; ‘ where is your tutor ? ’ 
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‘ Gone to a wedding in Dunbar ; I hope be ’U get a haggis 
to bis dinner’ ; and he begun to sing the old Scottish song — 

‘ There was a haggis in Dunbar, 

® Fal de ral, etc. 

Mony better and few waur, 

Fal de ral,’ etc. 

• ‘lam much obliged to Mr. Cordery for his attentions,’ said 
the Lord Keeper ; ‘ and pray who has had the charge of you 
while I was away, Mr. Henry 1 ’ 

‘ Norman and Bob Wilson, forbye my own self.’ 

‘ A groom and a gamekeeper, and your own silly self — proper 
guardians for a young advocate ! Why, you wiU never Imow 
anj^ statutes but those against shooting red-deer, killing salmon, 
and ’ _ ■ 

‘And speaking of red-game,’ said the young scapegrace, 
interrupting his father without scruple or hesitation, ‘Norman 
has shot a buck, and I showed the branches to Lucy, and she 
says they have but eight tynes ; and she says that you killed 
a deer with Lord Bittlebrains’ hounds, when you were west 
away, and, do you know, she says it had ten tynes ; is it 
true?’ 

‘It may have had twenty, Henry, for what I know; but if 
you go to that gentleman, he can tell you aU about it. Go 
speak to him, Henry ; it is the Master of Eavenswood.’ ... 

While they conversed thus, the father and son were stand- 
ing by the fire; and the Master, having waUted towards the 
upper end of the apartment, stood with his back towards them, 
apparently engaged in examining one of the paintings. The 
boy ran up to him, and pulled him by the skirt of the coat 
with the freedom of a spoilt child, saying, ‘ I say, sir, if you 

please to tell me ’ but when the Master turned round, and 

Henry saw his face, he became suddenly and totally discon- 
certed ; walked two or three stejps backward, and still gazed 
on Eavenswood with an air of fear and wonder, which had 
totally banished from his features their usual expression of 
pert vivacity. 

‘ Come to me, young gentleman,’ said the Master, ‘ and I wiU 
tell you aU I Imow about the hunt.’ 

‘ Go to the gentleman, Henry,’ said his father ; ? you are not 
used to be so shy.’ 

But neither invitation nor exhortation had any effect on the 
boy. On the contrary, he turned round as soon as he had 
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completed liis survey of the Master, and walking as cautionsb’’ 
as if lie had been treading upon eggs, he glided back to Ins 
father, and pressed as close to him as possible, llfivenswood, 
"to avoid hearing the dispute betwixt the father and the over- 
indulged boy, thought it most polite to turn his face once 
more towards the pictures, and pay no attention to what they 
said. 

‘ Why do you not speak to the Master, you little fool ? ’ said 
the Lord Keeper. ^ _ 

‘ I am afi'aid,’ said Henry, in a very low tone of voice. 

‘ Afraid, you goose ! * said his father, giving him a slight 
shake by the collar. ‘ What makes you afraid V 

‘ What makes him so like the picture of Sir Malise Ravens- 
wood, then ? ’ said the boy, whispering. 

‘ What picture, you natural 1 ’ said his father. ‘ I used to 
thuik you only a scapegrace, but I believe you will turn out 
a bom idiot.’ 

‘ I tell you, it is the picture of old Malise of Ravenswood, 
and he is as like it as if he had loupen out of the canvas ; 
and it is up in the old baron’s hall that the maids launder the 
clothes in ; and it has armour, and not a coat like the gentleman ; 
and he has not a beard and whiskers like the picture ; and it 
has another kind of thing about the throat, and no band-strings 
as he has ; and ^ ’ 

‘ And why should not the gentleman be like his ancestor, you 
.sidy boy 1 ’ said the Lord Keeper. 

‘Ay; but if he is come to chase us aU out of the castle,’ 
said the boy, ‘and has twenty men at his_ back in disguise; 
and is come to say, with a hollow voice, “ I bide my time ” ; and 
is to kill you on the hearth as Malise did the other man, and 
whose blood is still to be seen ! ’ 

‘ Hush ! nonsense ! ’ said the Lord Keeper, not himself much 
pleased to hear these disagreeable coincidences forced on his 
notice. ‘Master, here comes Lockhard to say supper is served.’ 

imd, at the same instant, _ Lucy entered at another door, 
having changed her dress since her return. The exquisite 
feminine beauty of her countenance, now shaded only by a 
profusion of sunny tresses ; the sylph-like form, disencumbered 
of her heavy riding-skirt and mantled in azure silk ; the grace 
of her manner and of her smile, cleared, with a celerity which 
.surprised the Master himself, all the gloomy and unfavourable 
thoughts which had for some time overclouded his fancy. In 
those features, so simply sweet, he could trace no aUiance with 
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the pinched visage of the peak-hearded, hlack-capped Puritan, 
or his starched, withered spouse, "with the craft expressed in the 
Lord Keeper’s countenance, or the haughtiness which predomi- 
nated in that of his lady ; and, while he gazed on Lucy Ashton, 
she seemed to he an angel descended on earth, imallied to the 
coarser mortals among whom she deigned to dwell for a season. 
Such is the power of beauty over a youthful and enthusiastic 
fancy. 



CHAPTER XIX 


I flo too ili in tJii«, 

And must not IbinV: but tint n pmnt*}. idrunt 
Vf'iil innvf iIk; b^^ivoip, to |»our forlb 
U[<on tlic h.'trid of disob'-difn'^y. 

Yet tellAiis, inrents arc o'crvx-n, 

Y*hcn too f-trict a rein tlicy do lioM in 
Tiu-ir clnid’s afTt-siion, and control that love, 

Yt’hich the high iKRTers divine insnixo them 'villn 

Thr //oy hi’th los! hh Peart. 

T he feast of Eavenswood Castle was as Tcmarkable for 
its profusion as tliat of Wolfs Crag had Veen for its 
ill-veiled penury. The Lord Keeper might feel intenial 
pride at the contrast, but he had too much tact to suficr it to 
appear. On the contrarj', he seemed to remember with jdeasure 
what he called IMr. Baldcrstone’s bachelor’s meal, and to he 
rather disgusted than pleased with the display upon his own 
groaning hoard. ^ ^ 

‘We do these things,’ he said, ‘because otfiers do them ; but 
I was bred a plain man at my father’s frugal table, and I should 
like well would my wife and family permit me to return to my 
sowens and my poor-man-of-mutton.’ ^ 

This was a little overstretched. The i^Iaster only answered, 
‘That different ranks — I mean,’ said he, correcting himself, 
‘ different degrees of wealth require a different style of house- 
keeping.’ 

This dry remark put a stop to farther conversation on the 
subject-, nor is it necessary to record that wliich was substituted 
in its place. The evening was spent with freedom, and even 
cordiality ; and Henry had so far overcome his first apprehen- 
sions, that he had settled a party for coursing a stag with the 
representative and living resemblance of grim Sir Malise of 
Bavenswood, called the Ilevenger. The next morning was the 
appointed time. It rose upon active sportsmen and successful 
sport. T he banquet came in course : and a pressing invitation 

* See Xote 8. 
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to tarrj' yet another da}’’ was given and accepted. This Eavens- 
vrood had resolved should he the last of his stay ; hut he recol- 
lected he had not yet visited the ancient, and devoted servant 
of his house. Old Alice, and it was hut kind to dedicate one 
morning to the gratification of so ancient an adherent. 

To visit .tVlice, therefore, a day was devoted, and Lucy, was 
the Master’s guide upon the way. Henry, it is true, accom- 
panied them, and took from their walk the air of a teU-h-tete, 
while, in reality, it was little else, considering the variety of 
circumstances which occurred to prevent the boy from giving 
the lea.st attention to what passed between his companions. ' 
Now a rook settled on a branch within shot; anon a hare 
crossed their path, and Henry and his greyhound went astray 
in pur.suit of it ; then he had to hold a long conversation with 
the forester, which detained him a while behind his comj)anions ; 
and again he went to examine the earth of a badger, which 
carried him on a good way before them. 

The conversation betwixt the Master and his sister, mean- 
while, took an interesting, and almost a confidential, turn. She 
could not help mentioning her sense of the pain he must feel in 
visiting' scenes so well known to him, bearing now an. a-spect so 
different; and so gently was her s}rmpathy expressed, that 
Eaveuswood felt it for a moment as a full requital of all his 
misfortunes. Some such sentiment escaped him, which Lucy 
heard with more of confusion than displeasure ; and she may 
he forgiven the imprudence of listening to such language, con- 
sidering that the situation' in which she was placed by , her 
father seemed to authorise Eavenswood to use it. Yet she 
niade an effort to turn the conversation, and she succeeded ;.<for 
the Master also had advanced farther than he intended, and 
his conscience had instantly checked him when he found him- 
self on the verge of speaking love to the daughter of- Sir William 
Ashton. 

They now approached the hut of Old Alice, which had of late 
been rendered more comfortable, and presented an appearance 
less picturesque, perhaps, but far neater than before. The old 
^oman was on her accustomed seat beneath the weeping birch, 
basking, with the listless enjoyment of age and infirmity, in 
the beams of the aiutumn sun.. At the arrival of her visitors 
she turned her head towards them. ‘I hear your step, Miss 
Ashton," she said, ^ but the gentleman who attends you is not 
Diy lord, your father." - . 

‘ And why. should you think so, Alice 1 ’ . said Lucy ; ‘ or how 
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is it possible for yoa to fecourfitely ijy t!je sound of a 

step, on this firm eartL and in the open airl’ ^ 

‘ My iieariiig, my child, has been sharj/ened by ray blindness, 
and i can norr dra^ conclusions from the slightest sounds, 
“hich formerly reached my eirs as urdieeded as they norr 
approach yours. Necessity is a steni luit- an excellent schooi- 
mistress, and she that has lost her .sight must collect her infor- 
mation from other .sources/ 

‘Mell, you hear a mants step, I grant it,’ .«aid Lucy; ‘but 
v.'hy, Alice, may it not be my father's M ^ 

‘ dTie pace of age, mv love, is timid and cautious : the foot 
takes leave of the eartt .slovdy, and i.s planted dovnn upon it 
vnth hesitation : it is the hasty and determined step of youth 
that I novr hear, and — could I give credit to so strange a 
thought — I should .say it vras the stei> of a PiavensT.'Oodf 
‘This is indeed,’ said Kavensvvood, ‘an acuteness of organ 
vrhich I could not have credited had I not vritnessed it I am 
indeed the Ma.ster of Haven.ssrood, /ilice — the son of your old 
roaster.’ 


‘You;’ said the old ^voman, tvith almost a scream of sur- 
X»rLse — ‘ yon the hfaster of Il&rensvrood — here — in thi.5 place, 
and thu.5 accompanied I I cannot believe it. Let me pass rny old 
hand over your face, that m}' touch may bear vitness to my cars.’ 

The Master sate dovm heerde her on the e&rthen hank, end 
permitted her to touch his features rvith her trembling hand. 

‘It is indeed 1 ’ .she said — ‘it is the features as vrell as the 
Toic-e of Kaven.srrood — the high lines of pride, as rvell as the 
bold and haughty tone. But uhat do you here, Master of 
BavemsTrood 1 — vrhat do you in your enemy’s domain, and in 
company vdth his child ? ’ 

As Old Alice spoke, her face kindled, as probably that of an 
ancient feudal vassal might have done in whose presence his 
Tonthrol liege-lord had showed some sjunptom of degenerating 
h-om the spirit of his ancestors. ' 

‘The blaster of Eaven-swood,’ said Lucy, who liked not- the 
tone of this expostulatioiu and was desirous to abridge it, ‘is 
upon a visit to my &ther.’ 

‘ Indeed ' ’ said the old blind woman, in an accent of surprise. 
‘I knew,’ ^ntinued Lucy, ‘I shouid do him a pleasure by 
conducting him to your cottage.’ - 

‘Whme, to say the truth, Alice,’ said Bavenswood, ‘I 
expected a more cordial recepriom’ - 

‘ It is mo.st wonderful > ' said the old woman, muttering to 
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herself; ‘Ijut tlie m 3 ’’s of Heaven are not like our ways, and 
its judgments are brougkt about by means far beyond pur 
fathoming. Hearken, young man,’ she said ; ‘ your fathers were 
implacable, but they were honourable, foes they sought not to 
ruin their enemies under the mask of hospitality. What have 
you to do with Lucy Ashton 1 why should your steps move in 
the, same footpath with hers ? why should your voice sound in 
the same chord and time with those of Sir William Ashton’s 
daughter? Young man, he who aims at revenge by dishonour- 
able means ' 

/Be silent, woman ! ’ said Ravenswood, sternly ; ‘ is it the 
devil that ijrompts your voice ? Know that this young lady has 
not on earth a fiiend.'who would venture farther to save her 
horn injury or from insult.’ 

‘ And is it even so ? ’ said the old woman, in an altered but 
melancholy tone, ‘ then God help you both ! ’ 

/ ‘Amen! Alice,’ said Luc}’-, who had not comprehended, the 
import of what the blind woman had hinted, ‘ and send you 
your senses, Alice, and your good-humour. If you hold this 
mysterious language, instead of welcoming your friends, they 
think of you as other people do.’ 

‘And how do other people think ? ’ said Ravenswood, for he 
also began to believe the old woman spoke with incoherence... . , 
‘They think,’ said Henry Ashton, who came up at that 
moment, and whispered into Ravenswood’s ear, ‘ that she. is a 
vitch, that should have been burned with them that suffered 
at Haddington.’ 

‘What is that you say ? ’ said Alice, turning towards the boy, 
her sightless visage inflamed with passion ; ‘ that I am a witchj 
and ought to have suffered with the helpless old wretches who 
"Were murdered at Had^ngton ? ’ , 

‘Hear to that now,’ again whispered Henry, ‘and me whis- 
pering lower than a wren cheeps ! ’ . 

‘ If the usurer, and the oppressor, and the grinder of the 
poor man’s, face, and the remover of ancient landmarks, and 
the subverted of ancient houses, were at the same stake Avith 
me, I could say’^, “ Light the fire, in God’s name ! ” ’ 

‘This is dreadful,’, said Lucy ; ‘ I have never seen the poor 
deserted woman in this state of mind ; but age and poverty can 
ill bear reproach. Come, Henry, we will leave her for the 
present ; she wishes to speak with the Master alone. We will 
walk homeward, and rest us,’ see added, looking at Ravenswood, 
by the Mermaiden’s Well.’ . 
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‘And Alice/ said the hoy, ‘if yon Imow of any hare that 
comes through among the deer, and makes them drop their 
calves out of season, you may tell her, mth my compliments to 
command, that if Norman has not got a silver bullet ready for 
her, I ’ll lend him one of my doublet-buttons on purpose.’ 

Alice made no ansAver till she was aware that Bie sister and 
I brother were out of hearing. She then said to Ravenswood, 

‘ And you, too, are angry with me for my love ? It is just that 
strangers should be offended, but you, too, are angry ! ’ / * 

‘I am not angry, Alice,’ said the Master, ‘only surprised 
that you, whose good sense -I have heard so often i^raised, should 
give way to offensive and unfounded suspicions.’ 

‘ Offensive ! ’ said Alice. ‘ Ay, truth is ever offensive; but, . 
surely, not unfounded.’ , . . 

‘ I- tell you, dame, most groundless,’ replied Ravenswood. 

‘ Then the world has changed its Avont, and the Ravenswoods 
their hereditary temper, and the eyes of Old Alice’s understand- 
ing are yet more blind than those of her countenance. When 
did a Ravenswood seek the house of his enemy but with the 
purpose of revenge 1 and hither are you come, Edgar Ravens- 
wood, either in fatal anger or in still more fatal love.’ 

‘In neither,’ said Ravenswood, ‘I give you mine honour — I 
mean, r assure you.’ ; . . 

Alice could not see his blushing cheelc, but she noticed his 
hesitation, and that he retracted the pledge which he seemed 
at first disposed to attach to his denial. 

‘It is so, then/ she said,, ‘ and therefore she is to tarry by 
the Mermaiden’s Well ! , Often has it been called a place fatal 
to, the race of Ravenswood — often has it proved so ; but never 
was it likely to verify old sayings as much as on this day.’ ■ 

‘ You drive me to madness, Alice,’ said Ravenswood; ‘you 
are more siLLy and more superstitious than old Balderstone. 
Are you such a Avretehed Christian as to' suppose I would in the 
present day levy war against the Ashton family, as fyas the 
sanguinary custom in elder times ? or do you suppose me so 
foolish, that I cannot walk by a young lady’s side without 
plunging headlong in love Avith fieri’ ' 

^ ‘ My thoughts,’ replied Alice, ‘ are my ovm ; and if my mortal 
sight is closed to' objects present with me, it may be I can look 
Anth more steadiness into future events. Are you prepared to 
the board which was once your father’s oAvn, un- 
Avilhnglyj as a connexion and ally of his proud successor 1 Are 
you ready to live on his bounty ; to follow him in the bye-paths 
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of intrigue and cliicane, wliicli none can better point out to 
you ; to gnaw the bones of his pre)* wlicn lie has devoured the 
substance? Can you say as Sir William Ashton says, think as 
he thinks, vote as he votes, and call your father's murderer 
your worshipful father-in-law and revered patron 1 Master of 
Eavenswood, I am the eldest servant of your house, and I would 
rather see you shrouded and coffined ! ’ 

The tumult in Ravenswood's mind was uncommonly great ; 
she struck upon and awakened a chord which he had for some 
time successfully silenced. He strode backwards and forwards 
through the little garden with a hasty pace; and at length 
checking himself, and stopping right opposite to Alice, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Woman! on the verge of the gi'ave, dare you urge 
the son of your master to blood and to revenge ? ’ 

‘ God forbid ! ’ said Alice, solemnly ; ‘ and therefore I would 
have you depart these fatal bounds, where your love, as well as 
your hatred, threatens sure mischief, or at least disgrace, both 
h) yourself and to others. I would shield, were it in the power 
of this withered hand, the Ashtons irom you, and you from them, 
and both from their ovm passions. You can have nothing — - 
ought to have nothing, in common with them. Begone from 
among them ; and if God has destined vengeance on the op- 
pressor’s house, do not jmu be the instrument,’ 

‘I AvUl think on what you have said, Alice,’ said Eavenswood, 
more composedly. ‘ I believe you mean truly and faithfully by 
me, but you urge the freedom of an ancient domestic somewhat 
too far. But farewell; and if Heaven afford me better nieans, 

I will not fail to contribute to your comfort.’ 

He attempted to put a piece of gold into her hand, which 
she refused to receive ; and, m the slight struggle attending his 
Wish to force it upon her, it dropped to the earth. 

‘Let it remain an instant on the ground,’ said .^ce, as the 
Master stooped to raise it ; ‘ and believe me, that piece of gold 
IS an emblem of her whom you love ; she is as precious, I grant, 
but you must stoop even to abasement before you can win her; 
^or me, I have as little to do with gold as with earthly passions ; 
and the best news that the world has in store for me is, that 
^ugar Eavenswood is a hundred miles distant from the seat of 
ms ancestors, with the determination never again to behold it.’ 

Alice,’ said the Master, who began to think this earnestness 
nad some more secret cause than arose from anything that the 
blind woman could have gathered from this casual visit, ‘I 
nave heard you praised by my mother for your sense, acuteness, 

rOL.TIII — 12 
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and fidelity ; you arc no fool to start at shadows, or to dread 
old superstitious saws, like Caleb Balderstonc ; tell me distinctly 
where iny danger lies, if you arc aware of any whicli is tending 
towards me. If I Icnow myself, I Jim free from all such views 
respecting Miss Ashton as you impute to me. I have neces- 
sary business to settle with Sir William ; that arranged, I shall 
depart, and with as little wish, as you may easily believe, to 
return to a place full of melanclioly subjects of reflection, as 
you have to see me here.’ 

Alice bent her sightless ayes on the ground, and was for 
some time plunged in deep meditation. ‘I will speak the 
truth,’ .she said at length, raising up her head — ‘I will tell 
you the source of my ' apprehensions, whether my candour 
be for good or for evil. Lucy Ashton loves you, Lord of 
Ravenswood ! ’ 

‘ It is impossible,’ said the blaster. 

^ ‘A thousand circumstances have proved it to me,’ replied 
the blind w'oman. ‘ Her thoughts have turned on no one else 
since you saved her from death, and that my experienced 
judgment has won from her own conversation. Ha\ing told 
you this — if you are indeed a gentleman and your father’s son 
— you will make it a motive for fljing from her presence. Her 
passion will die like a lamp for want of that the flame should 
feed upon; hut, if you remain here, her destruction, or yours, 
or that of both, iviE be the inevitable consequence of her 
misplaced attachment. I teU you this secret unwillingly, but 
it could not have been hid long firom your own observation, 
and it is better you learn it firom mine. Depart, Master of 
Ravenswood ; you have my secret. If you remain an hour 
under . Sir William Ashton's roof without the resolution to 
marry his daughter, you are a villain ; if with the purpose of 
allying yourself with him, you are an' infatuated and pre- 
destined fool.’ 

So saying, the old blind woman arose, assumed her staff, 
and, ; tottering to her hutj entered it and closed the door, 
leavmg Ravenswood: to his Own reflections. 



CHAPTER XX 


Lovelier in her own retired abode 
. • . than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook — or Lady of the Merc 
Lone sitting by the shores of old romance. 

Wordsworth. 

T he meditations of Eavenswood were of a very mixed 
complexion. He saw liimself at once in tlie very di-' 
lemma wbich lie bad for some time felt apprehensive be 
might be placed in. The pleasure be felt in Lucy’s company 
bad indeed approached to fascination, yet it bad never altogether 
smmounted bis internal reluctance to wed with the daughter of 
bis father’s foe ; and even in forgiving Sir William Ashton the 
injuries which his family had received, and giving him credit 
for the kind intentions he professed to entertain, he could not 
nring himself to contemplate as possible an alliance betwixt 
their houses. Still, he felt that Alice spoke truth, and that 
ms honour now required he should, take an instant leave of 
Eavenswood Castle, or become a suitor of Lucy Ashton. The 
possibility of being rejected, too, should he make advances to' 
her wealth}’’ and powerful father — to sue for the hand of an 
Ashton and he refused — this were a consummation too dis- 
graceful. ‘I. wish her well,’ he said to himself ‘ and for her 
^ke I forgive the injuries her father has done to miy hoiise ; 
but I will never — no, never see her more ! ’ 

With one hitter pang he adopted this resolution, just as he 
^me to where two paths parted : the one to the Mermaiden’s 
1 ountain, where he knew Lucy waited him, the other leading 
to the castle by another and more circuitous road. He paused 
au instant when about to take the latter path, thinldng what 
apology he should make for conduct which must needs seeni 
extraordinary, and had just muttered to himself, ‘ Sudden 
news from Edinburgh — any pretext will serve; only let me 
dally no longer here,’ when young Henry came flying up to 
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him, half out of breath — ‘Master, Master, you must give Lucy 
your arm back to the castle, for I cannot give her mine ; for 
Rorman is waiting for me, and I am to go with him to make 
his ring- walk, and I would not stay away for a gold Jacobus ; 
and Lucy is afraid to walk home alone, though all the wild 
nowt have been shot, and so you must come away directly.’ 

Betwixt two scales equall}'^ loaded, a feather’s weight will 
turn the scale. ‘It is impossible for me to leave the young 
lady in the wood alone,’ said Ravenswood; ‘to see her once 
more can be of little consequence, after the frequent meetings 
we have had. I ought, too, in courtesy, to apprise her of my 
intention to quit the castle.’ 

And having thus satisfied himself that he was taking not 
only a wise, hut an absolutely necessaT3% step, he took the path 
to the fatal fountain. Henry no sooner saw him on the way 
to join his sister than he was off like lightning in . another, 
direction, to enjoy the society of the forester in their, congenial 
pursuits. Ravenswood, not allowing himself to give a second 
thought to the propriety of his own conduct, walked with a 
quick step towards the stream, where he found Lucy seated 
alone by the ruin. _ . ' 

She sate upon one of the disjointed .stones of the ancient 
fountain, and seemed to watch the progress of its current,, as it 
bubbled forth to daylight, in gay and sparkling profusion, from 
under the shadow of the ribbed and darksome- vault, with 
which veneration, or perhaps remorse, had canopied its source. 
To a superstitious eye, Lucy Ashton, folded in her plaided 
mantle, with her long hair, escaping partly from the snood and 
felling upon her silver neck, might have suggested the idea of 
the murdered Rymph of the Fountain. But Ravenswood only 
saw a female exquisitely beautifiil, and rendered yet more so 
in his eyes — how could it be otherwise ? — by the ^nsciousness 
that she Imd placed her affections on him. As he gazed on her, 
he felt his fixed resolution , melting like wax in the sun, and 
hastened, therefore, from his concealment in the neighbouring 
thicket. She saluted him, but did not arise from the stone on 
which she was seated. , . 

. ‘ My madcap brother,’ she said, ‘ has left me, but I expect 
him back in a few^ minutes ; for, fortunately, as anything 
pleases him for a minute, nothing has charms for him much 
longer.’ 

, B^enswood did not feel the power of informing Lucy that 
her brother meditated a distant excursion, and would-/ not 
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return in liast-e. He sate liimsclf cIo’uti on the grass, at, some 
little distance from ^liss Ashton, and both Avere silent for a 
short space. . ; ! 

‘I like this spot,’ said Lucy at length, as if she had found 
the silence emban-assiug ; ‘the hubhling murmur of the clear 
fountain, the waving of the trees, the profusion of gi’ass and 
wild-flowers that rise among the ruins, make it like a scene in 
romance. I think, too, I have heard it is a spot connected with 
the legeudary lore which I love so well.’ 

‘It has been thought,’ answered Ravenswood, ‘a fatal spot 
to my family j and I have some reason to term it so, for it was 
here I first saw Miss Ashton ; and it is here I must take my 
leave of her for ever.’ 

The blood, which the first part of this speech called into 
Lucy’s cheelvs, was speedil}’’ expelled by its conclusion.. 

‘ To take leave of us. Master ! ’ she exclaimed ; ‘ what can 
have happened to hurrj’’ you away ? I know Alice hates — I 
mean dislikes my father ; and I hardly understood her hinnour 
to-day, it was so mysterious. But I am certain my father is 
sincerely grateful for the high service you rendered us. . Let 
me hope that, haring won your friendship hardly, we shall not 
lose it lightly.’ 

^ ‘ Lose it. Miss Ashton 1 ’ said the Master of Ravenswood. 

‘ No ; wherever my fortune calls me — whatever she mflicts 
upon me — it is your friend — 3 ’’our sincere friend, ■ who acts or 
suffers. But there is a fate on me, and I must go, or I shall 
add the ruin of others to my own.’ 

‘Yet do not go from us, Master,’ said Lucy; and she laid her 
hand, in aU simplicity and Idndness, upon the sldrt of his cloak, 
as if to detain him. ‘ You shall not part from us. My father 
IS powerful, he has friends that are more so than himself ; do 
uot go tiU you see what his gratitude viU do for you. Believe 
me, he is already labouring in your behalf with the council.’ 

‘It may be so,’ said the Master, proudly; ‘yet it is not to 
your father, Miss Ashton, but to my own exertions, that. I 
ought to owe success in the career on which I am about to 
enter. My preparations are already made — a sword and a 
cloak, and a bold heart and a determined hand.’ 

Lucy covered her face with her hands, and the tears, in spite 
01 her, forced their way between her fingers. 

^‘Forgive me,’ said Ravenswood, taldng her right hand, 
yhieh, after slight resistance, she yielded to him, stRl continu- 
mg to shade her face with the left — ‘ I am too rude — too rough 
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— too intractable to deal with any being so sf>ft and gentle as 
you are. Forget that .so .stern a vi.sion has crossed your path 
of life ; and let me pnr.sue mine, .sure ibat J am meet with no 
wor.se misfortune after the moment it divides me from your .‘^ide.’ 

Lucy wept on, but her tetu*.s were las.s bitter. Jvicli attempt 
which the Master made to cxi)lain hi.s jmrj) 0 sc of departure only 
proved a new e\ndence of his de.sire to sUiy ; until, at length, 
instead of bidding her farewell, he gave hi.s faith to her for ever, 
and received her troth in return. 'J’he whole pa.'j.scd .so .suddenly, 
and aro.se so much out of the immediate im])ulsc of the moment, 
that ere the Master of Ilavenswood could rcllect upon the con- 
sequences of the .step which he had taken, their lips, as well as 
their hands, had pledged the sincerity of their affection. ^ 

‘And now,’ he said, after a moment’s consideration, ‘it is fit 
I .should speak to Sir William Ashton ; lie must know of our 
engagement. Ravenswood must not seem to dwell under his 
roof to solicit clandestinely the affections of his daughter.’ 

‘You would not speak to my father on the subject?’ .sivid 
Lucy, doubtingly ; and then added more warmly, ‘ 6 do not— - 
do not! Let your lot in life be detennined — your station 
and purpose ascertained, before you address my father. I am 
sure he loves you — I think he will consent; but then my 
mother 1 ’ 

She paused, ashamed to express the doubt she felt how far 
her father dared to form any positive resolution on this most 
important subject -without the consent of his lady. 

‘ Your mother, my Lucy ! ’ replied Ravenswood. * She is of 
the house of Douglas, a house that has intermarried with mine 
even when its glory and power were at the highe.st; what 
could your mother object to my alliance?’ 

_ ‘I did not say object,’ said Lucy; ‘but she is jealous of her 
rights, and may claim a mother’s title to be consulted in the 
fi.rst instance.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ replied Ravenswood. ‘ London is distant, hut a 
letter -will reach it and receive an answer -within a fortnight; 
I -wiU not press on the Lord Keeper for an instant reply to my 
proposal.’ 

‘But,’ hesitated Lucy, ‘were it not better to wait — to wait 
a fe-w weeks? Were my mother to see you — "to know you, I 
am sure she 'would approve ; but you are unacquainted person- 
ally, and the ancient feud between the families ’ 

Ravenswood fixed upon her his keen dark eyes, as if he was 
desirous of penetrating into her very souL 
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*Luc 3*,’ he said, ‘I have sacrificed to 3*011 projects of 
vengeance long nursed, and sworn to with cereiiionies little 
better than heathen — I sacrificed them tc 3*our image, ere I 
knew the worth which it represented. In the evening Which 
succeeded m3' poof father’s funeral, I cut a lock from m3’’ hair, 
and, as it consumed in the fire, I swore that in}* rage and re- 
venge should pursue his enemies, until thej' shrivelled before 
me like that scorched-up s3unbol of annihilation.’ 

‘ It was a deadly sin,’ said Luc3’’, turning pale, ‘ to make a 
vow so fatal’ 

‘ r aclmowledge it,’ said Ravens wood, ‘and it had been a 
worse crime to keep it. It was for your sake that I abjured 
these purposes of vengeance, though I scarce knew that such 
V’as the argument b3* which I was conquered, until I saw 3mu 
once more, and became conscious of the influence yon possessed 
over me.’ 


‘-^d why do you now,’ said Luc3% ‘recall sentiments so 
terrible — sentiments so mconsistent ^vith those you profess for 
me — with those 3*our importumt3* has prevailed on me to 
acknowledge V 

‘ Because,’ said her lover, ‘ I would impress on 3’-ou the price 
at which I have bought 3'’0ur love — the right I have to expect 
your constanc3^ I sa3’’ not that I have bartered for it the 
honour of my house, its last remaining -possession ; but though 
I say it not, and thirdc it not, I cannot conceal from m3'self that 
the world may do both.’ 

‘If such are your sentiments,’ said Luc}^ ‘ you have pla3md 
a cruel game with me. But it is not too late to give it over : 
take back the faith and troth which 3mu could not plight to me 
^thout suffering abatement of honour — let what is passed be 
ff it had not been — forget me : I will endeavour to forget 
• myseff.’ - , ■ 


‘^ou do me injustice,’ said the Master of Ravenswood — ^ ‘ by 
an I hold frue and honourable, you do me the extremity of 
iiynstice; if I mentioned the price at which I have bought 
yonv love, it is only to show how much I prize it, to bind our 
engagement by a stiU firmer tie, and to show, by what I have 
to attain this station in your regard, how much I must 
suffer should you ever break your faith.’ 

, -^^d why, Ravenswood,’ answered Lucy, ‘ should you think 
that possible 1 .HVhy should 3’-ou urge me with even the mention 
2 * ^fidelity ? _ Is it because I ask you to delay appl 3 dng to my 
lather for a little space of time 1 Bind me by what vows you 
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please ; if vows are unnecessary to secure constancy, tliey may 
yet prevent suspicion/ - 

Ravenswood pleaded, apologised, and even Icneeled, to ap- 
pease her displeasure 3 and, Lucy, as placable as she vpas single- 
hearted, readily forgave the offence which his doubts had 
implied. The dispute thus agitated, however, ended by the 
lovers going through an emblematic ceremony of their troth- 
plight, of which the vulgar stiff preserve some traces. They 
broke betwixt them the thin broad-piece of gold which Alice 
had refused to receive from Ravenswood. 

‘And never shall this leave my bosom,’ said Lucy, as she hung 
the piece of gold round her neck, and concealed it with her 
handkerchief, ‘ until you, Edgar Ravenswood, ask me to resign 
it to you ; and, while I wear it, never shall that heart acknowl- 
edge another love than yours/ _• , ■ 

With like protestations, Ravenswood placed his portion of 
the coin opposite to his heart. And now, at length,- it struck 
them that time , had hurried fast on during this interview, 
and their absence at the castle would be subject of remark, if 
not of alarm. As they arose to leave the fountain which had 
been witness of their mutual engagement, an arrow whistled 
through the air, and struck a raven perched on the sere branch 
of an old oak, near to where they had been seated. The bird 
fluttered a few yards and dropped at the feet of Lucy, whose 
dress .was stained with some spots of its blood. 

Miss Ashton was much alarmed, and Ravenswood, surprised 
and angry, looked everywhere for the marksman, who' had 
given, them a. proof of his skiff as little expected^, as desired. 
He was not long of discovering himself, being no other than 
Henry , Ashton, who came running up with a crossbow' in his 
hand.. 

‘ I knew I should startle you,’ he said ; ‘ and do you Imow, 
you looked so busy that I hoped it would have fallen souse on 
your heads before you were aware of it. What was the Master 
saying to you, Lucy ? ’ 

‘ I was telling your sister what an idle lad you were, keeping 
us waiting here for you so long,’ said Ravenswood, to save, 
Lucy’s confusion. 

‘Waiting for me ! Why^ I told you to see Lucy home, and 
^at I was to go to make the ring- walk with old- Norman in the 
Hayberry thicket, and you may be sure that would take a good 
hour, and we have all the deer’s marlcs and furnishes got, while 
you were sitting here with Lucy, like a lazy loon.’ . - 
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, 'ItVell^ well, Mr. Heurj',' said Ravenswood; ‘but let us see 
bow you will auswer to me for Idlling the raven. Do you know, 
tbe ravens are all under tlie protection of tbe Lords of Ravens- 
wood, and to Idll one in their presence is such bad luck that 
it deserves the stab?’ 

‘And that’s what Norman said,’ replied tbe boy; ‘be came 
as far Avith me as within a flight-shot of j’^ou, and he said he 
never saw a raven sit still so near living folk, and he wished it 
might be for good luck, for the raven is one of the wildest 
birds that flies, unless it be a tame one ; and so I crept on and 
on, till I was within threescore 3mrds of him, and then whiz 
went the bolt, and there he hes, faith ! Was it not well shot? 
and, I daresay, I have not shot in a crossbow — not ten times, 
maybe,’ 

‘Admirably shot, indeed,’ said Ravenswood; ‘and you AviU 
be a fine marksman if j'ou practise hard.’ 

‘And that’s what Norman says,’ answered the boy; ‘biit I 
am sure it is not my fault if I do not practise enough; for, of 
flee will, I would do little else, only my father and tutor a,re 
angry sometimes, and only Miss Lucy there gives herself airs 
about my being busy, for all she can sit idle by a well-side 
the whole day, when she has a handsome young gentleman to 
prate witL I have known her do so twenty times, if you will 
believe me.’ 

The boy looked at his sister as he spoke, and, in the ndidst 
of his mischievous chatter, had the sense_ to see that he was 
really inflicting pain upon her, : though without being able to 
comprehend the cause or the amount. 

‘Come now, Lucy,’ he said, ‘don’t greet and if I have said 
anjiihing beside the mark, I ’ll deny it again ; and what does 
the Master of Ravenswood care if you had a hundred sweet- 
hearts ? so ne’er put finger in your eye about it.’ 

The Master of Ravenswood was, for the moment, scarce 
satisfied with what he heard; yet his- good sense naturally re- 
garded it as the chatter of a spoilt boy, who strove to mortify 
his sister in the point which seemed most accessible for the 
time.^ But, although of a temper equally slow in receiving im- 
pressions and obstinate in retaining them, the prattle of Hemy 
served to nourish in his mind some vague suspicion that his 
present engagement might only end in his being e^fyosed, 
like a conquered enemy in a Roman triumph, a captive at- 
tendant on the car of a victor who meditated only the satiat- 
hig his pride at the expense of the vanquished. There was, we 
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repeat it, no real ^ound ■whatever for snch an apprehension, 
nor could he be said serionsl)’’ to entertain such for a moment. 
Indeed, it was impossible to look at the clear blue e3'e of Lucy 
Ashton, and entertain the slightest permanent doubt conceniing 
the sincerity of her disposition. Still, however, conscious pride 
and conscious poverty combined to render a mind suspicious 
which, in more fortunate circumstances, would have been a 
stanger to that as well as to every other meanness. 

They reached the castle, where Sir William Ashton, who had 
been alarmed by the len^h of their stay, met them in the 
hall. . 

‘Had Lucy,’ he said, ‘been in any other company than that 
of one who had shown he had so complete power of protecting 
her, he confessed he should have been very uneas}^ and would 
have despatched persons in quest of them. But, in the com- 
pany of the Master of Ravenswood, he knew his daughter had 
nothing to dread.’ 

Lucy commenced some apology for their long delay, but, 
conscience-struck, became confused as she proceeded ; and when 
Ravenswood, coming to her assistance, endeavoured to render 
the explanation complete and satisfactorj'’, he only in'yolved 
himself- in the same disorder, like one who, end^vouring to 
extricate his companion from a slough, entangles himself in the 
same tenacious swamp. It cannot be supposed that the con- 
fusion of the two youthful lovers escaped the observation of the 
subtle la'vsyer, accustomed, by habit and profession, to trace 
human nature through all her. windings. But it was not his 
present policy to take any notice of what he observed. He 
desired to hold the Master of Ravenswood bound, but rvished 
that he himself should remain free; and it did not occur to 
him that his plan might be defeated by Lucy’s returning the 
passion which he hoped she might inspire. If she should adopt 
some romantic feelings tow^ards Ravenswood, in which circum- 
stances, or the positive and absolute opposition of Lady Ashton, 
might render it unadvisable to indulge her, the Lord Keeper 
conceived they might be easily superseded and annulled by a 
journey to Edinburgh, or even to London, a new set of Brussels 
lace, and the soft whispers of half a dozen lovers, anxious to 
replace him whom it was convenient she should renounce.^ This 
was his provision for the worst view of the case. But, accord- 
mg to its more probable issue, any passing favour; she might 
entertain for the Master of Ravenswood might require encour- 
agement rather than repression; , I . 
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This seemed the more likelj', as he liad that YC.r3' moniing, 
since their deparinre from tlic ca.«:ilc, receivcil a letter, the 
contents of Avhich he hastened to cominunieatc to Ravciiswood. 
A foot-post liad arrived with a packet to the Lord Keeper from 
that friend whom we have alrwid}" mentioned, who was labour- 
ing hard underhand to consolidate a band of patriots, at the 
head of whom stood Sir Willianvs greatest terror, the active and 

ambitious Marquis of A . 'I’lic success of tliis conveiiient 

friend bad been such, that he had obtained from Sir William, 
not indeed a directly' favoniahle answer, but certainly a most 
patient hearing. This he had reported to his^ principal, who 
liad replied hj* the ancient French adage, 'Chateau qui parky 
ct femme qui ecoitte, rim et Taiitre x'a se rendre.' A statesman 
who hears you propose a change of measures wthont a replj' 
was, according to the ^rar«pns’s opinion, in the situation of the 
fortress which parle3's and the lad3' who listens, and he resolved 
to press the siege of the Lord Keeper. 

The packet, therefore, contained a letter from his friend and 
all 5 ’’,_and another from himself, to the Lord Keeper, franldy 
offering an unceremonious visit. The3' were crossing the coiin- 
to go to the southward; the roads were indifferent; 
the accommodation of the inns as execrable as possible ; the 
Lord Keeper had been long acquainted intimately uitli one of 
liis conespondents, and, though more slightly knoum to the 
l^Iarquis, bad yet enough of his lordship’s acquaintance to 
tender the visit sufficiently natural, and to shut the mouths 
of those who might he disposed to impute it to a political 
intrigue. He instantly accepted the offered visit, determined, 
however, that he would not pledge himself an inch farther 
for the furtherence of their views than reason (by which he 
meant his own self-interest) should plainly point out to him 
as proper. 

Two circumstances.particularly delighted him — the presence 
of Eavenswood, and the absence of his q-wn lady. ^ By having 
the former under his own roof, he conceived he might he able 
to quash all such hazardous and hostile proceedings as he might 
otherwise have been engaged in, under the patronage of the 
Marquis ; and Lucy, he foresaw, would make, foy his immediate 
purpose of delay and procrastination, a much better mistress of 
his family than her mother, who would, he was sure, in some 
shape or other, contrive to disconcert his political schemes by 
her proud and implacable temj)er. 

His anxious solicitations that the Master would stay to re- 
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ceive liis kinsman, were, of course, readily complied with, since 
the eclaircissement which had taken place at the Mennaideri's 
Fountain had removed all -wish for sudden departure. Lucy 
and Lockhard had, therefore, orders to i)rovnde all things neces- 
sary in their different departments, for receiving tlio expected 
guests mtli a pomp and display of luxury very uncommon in 
Scotland at that remote period. 



CHAPTER XXI 


MaralL Sir, the man of honour ’s come, 

Newly alighted 

Overreach. In without roj>ly, 

And do as I command. ... 

Is the loud music I gave order for 
Eeady to receive him ? 

Ncic Way to pay Old Dehts. 

S IE "William Ashton, although a man of sense, legal infor- 
mation, and great practical Icnowledge of the "world, had 
yet some points of character which corresponded better 
Tvith the timidit}’" of his disposition and the supple arts by which 
he had risen in the world, than to the degree of eminence which 
he had attained ; as they tended to show an original mediocrity 
of understanding, however highly it had been cultivated, and a 
native ineaness of disposition, however carefully veiled.- He 
loved the ostentatious display of his wealth, less as a man to 
v^om habit has made it necessary, than as one to whom it is 
stih delightful from its noveltj'. The most trivial details did 
not escape him j and Lucy soon learned to watch the flush of 
scorn which crossed Ravenswood’s cheek, when he heard, her 
father gravely arguing "with Lockhard, nay, even "with the old 
housekeeper, upon circumstances which, in families of ranli, are 
left uncared for, because it is supposed impossible they can he 
neglected. 

‘ I could pardon Sir "William,’ said Bavenswood, one evening 
after he had left the room, ‘ some general anxiet 5 >- upon this 
occasion, for the Marquis’s visit is an honour, and should he 
received as such ; hut 1 am worn out by these miserable minutise 
of the buttery, and the larder, and the very hen-coop — they 
drive me beyond my patience ; I would rather endure the 
poverly of "Wolfs Crag than be pestered with the wealth of 
Bavenswood Castle.’ 

And yet,’ said Lucy, ‘ it was by attention to these minutise 
that my father acquired the property ’ 
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‘"Whicli my ancestors sold for lack of it/ replied Havens- 
wood. ‘ Be it so ; a porter still bears but a burden, tbougli tbe 
burden be of gold.’ 

Lucy sighed ; slie perceived too plainly that her lover held 
in scorn the maimers and habits of a father to %Yhom she had 
long looked up as her best and most partial friend, whose fond- 
ness had often consoled her for her mother’s contemptuous 
harshness. 

The lovers soon discovered that they differed upon other 
and no less important topics. Religion, the mother of peace, 
was, in those days of discord, so much misconstrued and mis- 
taken, that her rules and forms were the subject of the most 
opposite opinions and the mo.st hostile animosities. The Lord 
Keeper, being a Whig, was, of course, a Presbyterian, and had 
found it convenient, at different periods, to e^^iress ^eater zeal 
for the kirk than perhaps he really felt. His family, eguaUy 
of course, were trained under the same institution.^ Havens- 
wood, as we Imow, was a High Churchman, or Episcopalian, 
and frequently objected to Lucy the fanaticism of some of her 
own communion, while she intiihated, rather than expressed, 
horror at the latitudinarian principles which she had been 
taught to think connected with the prelatical form of church 
government. ' 

Thus, although their . mutual affection seemed to increase 
rather than to be diminished as their characters opened more 
fully on each other, the feelings of each were mingled with 
some less agreeable ingredients. Lucy felt a secret awe, amid 
all her affection for Havenswood. ^ His. soul, was of a higher, 
prouder character than .tho.se with whom she had hitherto 
mixed in intercourse } his ideas were more fierce and -free ; and 
he contemned many of the opinions which had been inculcated 
upon her as chiefly demanding her veneration. . On. the other 
hand, Havenswood saw in Lucy a soft and flexible character, 
which, in his eyes at least, seemed too siisceptiWe - of being 
moulded to . any form by those with whom she lived. He felt 
that his own temper required a partner of a more independent 
spirit, who could set sail with him on his course of life, resolved 
as himself to dare indifferently the storm and the favouring 
breeze. But Lucy was so beautiful, so devoutly attached to 
him, of a temper so =exqui.sitely soft and kind, that, while he 
could have ivished it were possible to inspire her with a greater 
de^ee of firmness and resolution, and while he sometimes be- 
came impatient of the extreme fear which she expressed of their 
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attachment being prematurely discovered, lie felt that the soft- 
ness of a mind, amounting almost to feebleness, rendered her 
even dearer to him, as a being who had voluntarily clung to him 
for protection, and made him the arbiter of her fate for weal or 
woa His feelings towards her at such moments were those 
which have been since so beautifully expressed by our immortal 
Joanna Baillie : 

Thou sweetest thing, 

Tliat c ’or did iix its lightly-fibrcd spmys 
To the rude rock, ah ! wouldst tliou cling to me ? 

Hough and storm-worn I am ; yet love me as 
Thou tnily dost, I will love thee again 
AVith true and honest heart, though all rmmeet 
To be tbe male of such sweet gentleness. 

Thus tbe very points in which they differed seemed, in 
some measure, to ensure the continuance of their mutual affec- 
tion. indeed, they had so fully appreciated each other’s 
character before tbe burst of passion in which they hastil)’- 
pledged their faith to each other, Lucy might have feared 
Haveiiswood too much ever to have loved him, and he , might 
have construed her softness and docile temper as imbecility, 
rendering her unworthy of his regard. But they stood pledged 
to each other ; and Lucy only feared that her lover’s pride might 
one day teach him to regret his attachment ; Bavenswood, that 
a mind so ductile as Lucy’s might, in absence or difficultie.s, he 
induced, by the entreaties or influence of those around her, to 
renounce the engagement she had formed. 

‘Bo not f^r it,’ said Lucy, when upon one occasion a hint of 
such suspicion escaped her lover ; ‘ the mirrors which receive the 
reflection of all successive objects are framed of hard materials 
like glass or steel ; the softer substances, when they receive an 
impression, retain it undefaced.’ 

•‘This is poetr}’-, Luc}^’ said Bavenswood; ‘and in poetry 
there is always fallacy, and sometimes fiction;’ , . 

^ ‘Believe me, then, once more, in honest prose,’ said Lncy, 
that,- though I will never wed man without the consent , of my 
parents, yet neither force nor persuasion shall dispose of my 
renounce the right I have given you to it’ , 

The lovers had ample time for such explanations. , Henry 
iras now more seldom their companion, being either a most 
unwilling attendant upon the lessons of bis tutor, or a forward 
'Tt^nteer under tbe instructiqns of the foresters or grooms. 
As for the Keeper, his mornings were spent in his study, main- 
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taiiiing correspondences of all knuls, and Ijalaiicing in his 
anxious mind the various intelligence which lie collected from 
eveiy quarter concerning the expected change in iScottish politics, 
and the prohalde strength of the parties who were about to 
struggle for power. At other tiirms he bu.sied himself about 
arranging, and couiitertnanding, and then again aminging, the 
preparations which he judged nccc.ssary for the reception of the 

Marquis of A , who.se arrival had heen twice delayed by 

some necessary cau.se of detention. 

In the midst of all these various avocation.'!, political and 
domestic, he seemed not to ohserve how much his danghter and 
his guest were thrown into each other’s societ}', and was cen- 
sured by many of his iieighbour.s, according to the fashion of 
neighbours in all countries, for suffering such an intimate con- 
nexion to take place betwixt two young persons. The only 
natural explanation was, that ho designed them for each other ; 
while, in truth, his only motive was to temporise and procras- 
tinate until he should discover the real extent of the interest 
which the Marquis took in liavenswood’s affairs, and the power 
which he was likely to possess of advancing them. Until these 
points should be made botli clear and manifest, the Lord Keei)cr 
resolved that he would do nothing to comniit himself, either in 
one shape or other ; and, like many cunning persou.s, he over- 
reached himself deplorabLc 

Amongst those who had been disposed to censure, wth the 
greatest seveiity, the conduct of Sir William Ashton, in per- 
mitting the prolonged residence of Bavenswood under his roof, 
and bis constant attendance on Miss Ashton, wns the new Laird 
of Gimington, and his faithful squire and bottle-holder, person- 
ages formerly well laao^vn to ns by the names of Hayston and 
Bucklaw, and his companion Captain Craigengelt. The former 
had at length succeeded to the extensive property of his long- 
lived' grand-aunt, and to considerable wealth besides, which he 
had employed in redeeming his paternal acres (by the title 
appertaining to which he still chose to be designated), not- 
withstanding Captain Craigengelt had proposed to him a most 
advantageous mode of vesting the money in Law’s scheme, 
which was just then broached, and offered his services to travel 
express to Paris for. the purpose. But Bucldaw had so far 
derived wisdom from adversity, that he would listen to no pro- 
posal which Craigengelt could invent, which had the slightest 
tendenej’^ to risk his newly-acquired independence. lie that 
once had eat pease-hannocks, drank sour wine, and slept in the 
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secret chamber at Wolfs Crag, •u-oiikl, he said, prize good cheer 
and a soft bed as long as he lived, and take special care not 
to need such hospitality again. 

Graigengelt, therefore, found himself disappointed in the 
first hopes he had entertained of making a good hand of . the 
Laird of Bucklaw. Still, however, he reaped many advantages 
from his friend’s good fortune. Bucklaw,_who had never been 
at all scrupulous in choosing his companions, was accustomed 
to, and entertained h}’', a fellow' whom he could either laugh 
with or laugli at as he had a mind, wdio would take, accord- 
ing to Scottish phrase, ‘ the hit and the buffet,’ understood all 
sports, whether within or without doors, and, w'hen the laii’d 
had a mind for a bottle of wine (no infrequent circumstance), 
was always read}' to save him from the scandal of getting 
drunk by himself. Upon these terms, Graigengelt w'as the tre- 
quent, almost the constant, inmate of the house of Gimington. 

; In no time, and under no possibility of circumstances, could 
good have been derived from such an intimacy, however its bad 
consequences might he qualified hj' the thorough knowledge 
which Bucklaw possessed of his dependant’s character, and the 
high ; contempt in which he held it, ^ But, as^ circumstances 
stood, this e^^l communication was particularly liable to corrupt 
what good principles nature had implanted in_ the x>atron. 

Graigengelt had never forgiven the scorn w’ith which Ravens- 
wood had torn the mask of courage and honesty from his coun- 
tenance ; and to exasperate Bucldaw’s resentment against him 
was the safest mode of revenge that occurred to his cowardly, 
yet cunning and malignant, disposition. 

He brought up on all occasions the story of the challenge 
which Ravenswood had declined to accept, and endeavoured, 
by. every possible insinuation, to make his patron believe ithat 
his honour was concerned in bringing that matter to an issue 
by a present discussion with Ravenswood. But respecting this 
subject Bucklaw imposed on him, at length, a peremptory com- 
• mand of silence. 

.‘I think,’ he said, ‘the Master has treated me unlike a 
gentleman, and I see no right he had to send me hack a cavalier 
answer Tvhen I demanded the satisfaction of one. But he . gave 
me my life once ; and, in looking the matter over at present, I 
put myself ■but on equal terms with him. Should he cross me 
. again, I shah consider the old accompt as balanced,' ; and his 
Mastership will do well to look to himself.’, 

‘That he should,’ re-echoed Graigengelt; ‘for when you .are 
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in practice, Bucldaw, I would bet a magnum you are through 
him before the third pass.’ 

‘ Then you Imow nothing of the matter/ .said BucHaw, ‘and 
you never saw him fence.’ 

‘ And I know nothing of the matter ? ’ .said the dependant — ^ 
‘a good jest, I promise you ! And though I never saw Bnvens- 
wood fence, have I not been at Monsieur Sagoon’s school, who 
was the fir.st maitre dJarmes at Paris ; and have I ‘not been at 
Signor Poco’s at Florence, and Meinherr Durchstossen’s at 
Vienna, and have I not seen all their play ? ’ 

‘I don’t know whether you have or not,’ said Bucklaw ; ‘but 
what about it, though you had V 

‘ Only that I 'svill be d — d if ever I saw French, Italian, or 
High-Butchman ever make foot, hand, and eye keep time half 
so well as you, Bucklaw.’- 

‘1 believe you lie, Graigie,’ said Bucldaw; ‘however, I can 
hold my own, both with single rapier, backsword, sword and 
dagger, broadsword, or case of falchions — and that ’s as much 
as any gentleman need know of the matter.’ 

‘ And the double of what ninety-nine out of a hundred know, 
said Oraigengelt ; ‘ they learn to change a few thrusts -with the 
small sword, and then, forsooth, they understand the noble art 
of defence ! Now, when I was at Bouen in the year 1695, there 
was a Chevalier de Chapon and I went to the opera, where we 

found three bits of English birkies ’ 

‘ Is it a long story you are going -fco -tell 1 ’ said Bucklaw, 
interrupting him -without ceremony. 

‘ Just as you like,’ answered the parasite, ‘ for we made short 
work of it.’ 

‘ Then I like it short,’ said Buckla-w. ‘ Is it serious or merry ? ’ 
‘ Be-volish serious, I assure you, and so they found it j for the 
Chevalier and I — ’ 

‘ Then I don^t like it at all,’ said Bucldaw ; ‘ so fill a brimmer 
of my auld auntie’s claret, rest her heart 1 And, as the Hieland- 
man says, Skiock dock na skiaill.’ ^ 

‘That was what "tough old Sir Evan Bhu used to say to me 
when I was out with the metaU’d lads in 1689. “ Oraigengelt,” 

he used to say, “ you are as pretty a fellow as ever held steel 
in his grip, but you have one fault.” ’ 

^ ‘If he had known you as long as I have done,’ said Bucklaw, 
‘he would have found out some twenty niore ; but hang long 
stories, give us your toast, man.’ . 


drink with 'a tale ; ” equivalent to the English adage of boon 
companions, Don’t preach over your liquor.” 
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Oraigengelfc rose, "went on tiptoe to the door, peeped oiit^ shut 
it carefully, came hack again, clapped his tarnished gold-laced 
hat on one side of his head, took his glass in one hand, arid 
touching the hilt of his hanger with the other, named, ‘ The 
King over the water.’ 

‘ 1 tell you what it is. Captain Craigengelt,’ said Bucldaw ; 
‘I shall keep my mind to myself on these subjects, having too 
much respect for the raemorj" of my venerable Aunt Gimington 
to put her lauds and tenements in the way of committing 
treason against established authorit 3 ^ Bring me King James 
to Edinburgh, Captain, with thirty thousand men at his hack, 
and I ’ll tell you what I think about his title ; but as for run- 
ning my neck into a noose, and my good broad lands into the 
statutory penalties, “ in that case made and pro\dded,” rely upon 
it, you will, find me no such fool. So, when you mean to vapour 
nrith your hanger and your dram-cup in support of treasonable 
toasts, you must find your liquor and company elsewhere.’ . 

‘_WeU, then,’ said Craigengelt, ‘name the toast yourself, and 
be it what it like, I ’ll pledge you, were it a mile to the bottom.’ 

‘And I’ll give 3 'ou a toast that deserves it, my hoy,’ said 
Bucldaw ; ‘ what say you to Miss Luc}’' Ashton 1 ’ 

‘ Up with it,’ said the Captain, as he tossed off his brimmer, 

■ the bonniest lass in Lothian ! What a pit}-^ the old sneckdraw- 
ing Whigamore, her father, is about to throw her away upon 
that rag of pride and beggar}', the Master of Ravenswood ! ’ 

‘ That ’s not quite so clear,’ said Bucldaw, in a tone which, 
though it seemed indifferent, excited his_ companion’s eager 
curiosity; and not that only, hut also his hope of working 
himself into some sort of confidence, which might make him 
necessary to his patron, being by no means satisfied to rest, bn 
mere sufferance, if he could form by art or industry a more 
pemanent title to his favour. . . 

‘I thought,’ said he, after a moment’s pause, ‘that was., a 
settled matter ; they are .continually together,_ and nothing else 
IS spoken of betuukt Lammer Law and Traprain.’ o ; 

‘They may say what they please,’ replied his patron,: ‘hut 
1 know better; and I’ll give you Miss Lucy Ashton’s health 
again, my boy.’ 

‘And I would drink it on my knee,’ said Craigengelt, ‘if 
f thought the girl had the spirit to jilt that d — d son of a 
Spaniard.’ 

‘I am to request you will not use the word “jilt” and Miss 
Ashton’s name together,’ said Buoklaw, gravely. 
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‘Jilt, did I say? Discard, my lad of acres — by Jove,H 
meant to say discard,’ replied Craigengelt; ‘and I hope shell 
discard him lUce a small card at piquet, and take in the Idng 

of hearts, my boy ! But yet 

‘ But what ? ’ said his patron. 

‘But yet I know for certain they are hours together alone, 
and in the woods and the fields.’ 

‘ That ’s her foolish father’s dotage ; that will be soon put 
out of the lass’s head, if it ever gets into it,’ answered Buck- 
law. ‘ And now fill your glass again. Captain ; I am going to 
make you happy ; I am going to let you into a secret — a plot 
— a noosing plot — only the noose is but typical.’ ^ 

‘A marrying matter?’ said Craigengelt, and his jaw fell as 
he asked the question ; for he suspected that matrimonj’’ would 
render his situation at Girnington much more precarious than 
during the jolly days of his patron’s bachelorhood. 

‘Ay, a marriage, man,’ said Bucklaw ; ‘but wherefore droops 
thy mighty spirit, and why grow the rubies on thy cheek so 
pale? The board will have a comer, and the comer will have 
a trencher, and the trencher will have a glass beside it; and 
the board-end shall be filled, and the trencher and the glass 
shall be replenished for thee, if all the petticoats in Lothian 
had sworn the contrary. What, man ! I am not the : boy to 
put myself into leading-strings.’ ■ y ; . ' • . - 

‘So says many an honest fellow,’ said Craiigengelt,. ‘and 
some of my special friends ; but, curse me if I know the reason, 
the women could never bear me, and always contrived 'to' trun- 
dle me out of favour before the honeymoon was over.’ ; - . 

‘If you could have kept your ground tiU that was over, you 
might have made a good year’-s pension,’ said Bucklaw. ■ 

- ‘ But I never could,’ answered the dejected parasite. There 
was my Lord Castle-Cuddy — we were hand and glove : .1 rode 
his horses, horrowed money both for him and firom him, trained 
his hawks, and taught him howto lay his bets; and when he 
took a fancy of marrying,.! married him to Katie Glegg, whom' 
I thought myself as sure of as man could be of woman. Egad, 
she had me out of the house, as if I had run on wheels, within 
the first fortnight 1 ’ 

‘ Well !’ replied Bucldaw, ‘I think I have nothing of Castle- 
Cuddy about me, or Lucy of Katie Glegg. But you see; thC 
tuing^ will go on whether you like it or no; the only , question 
IS, ^wiir you^ be useful ? ’ - . . , 

‘Useful!’ exclaimed the Captain, - ‘ and to thee, my lad of 
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lands, my darling lio}*, •v.iiom I 'a'oiild tramp barefooted through 
the ■world for ! Name time-, place, mode, and circumstances, 
and see if I not be useful in all uses that can be devised/ 

‘ Why, then, 3 *ou must ride two hundred miles for me,’ said 
the patron. 

‘A thousand, and call them a flea’s leap,’ answered the 
dependant; ‘I’ll cause saddle my horse directly.’ 

‘Better stay till you laiow where you arc to go, and what 
3'ou are to do,’ quoth Buckla-^v. ‘You know I have a Idns- 
woman in Northumberland, Lad}’’ Blenkeusop b}’’ name, whose 
old acquaintance I had the misfortune to lose in the period of 
Diy poverty, but the light of whose countenance shone forth 
upon me when the sun of ra}' prosperity began to arise.’ 

‘D — nail such double-faced jades 1’ exclaimed Craigengelt, 
heroically; ‘this I will saj* for john Craigengelt, that he is his 
bend’s friend through good report and bad report., poverty and 
riches ; and j'ou know something of that j'ourself, Bucklaw.’ 

‘I have not forgot j’our merits,’ said his patron; ‘I do 
remember that, in ray extremities, you had a mind to crimp 
me for the service of the French king, or of the Pretender ; 
and, moreover, that you afterwards lent me a score of pieces, 
when, as I fmnly believe, .you had heard the news that old 
Lady Gimington had a touch of the dead palsy. But don’t be 
dotvneast, Jemn ; I believe after all, you like me .very well in 
your way, and it is my misfortune to have no better counsellor 
at present. To return to this Lady Blenlcensop, must 
know, she is a clqise confederate of Duchess Sarah.’ 

‘ WHiat ! of Sail Jennings 1 ’ exclaimed Craigengelt ; ‘ then she 
niust be a good one.’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, and keep your Tory rants to yourself, if 
it be possible,’ said Bucldaw. ‘I tell you, that through the 
Duchess of Marlborough has this Northumbrian cousin of niine 
become, a crony of Lady Ashton, the Keeper’s -wife, or, I may 
say, the Lord Keeper’s Lady Keeper, and she has favoured 
Lady Blenkensop -with a -vdsit on her return from London, 
and is just now at her old mansion-house on the banks of the 
Wansbeck. Now, sir, as it has been the use and wont of 
these ladies to consider their husbands as of no importance in 
the management of their own families, it has been their 
present pleasure, -without consulting Sir William Ashton, to 
put on the tapis a matrimonial alliance, to be concluded 
between Lucy Ashton and, my o-wm right honourable self. Lady 
Ashton acting as self-constituted plenipotentiary on the part of 
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her daughter and husband, and Mother Blenlcensop, equally 
unaccredited, doing me the honour to be my representative. 
You may suppose I was a little astonished when I found that 
a treaty, in which I was so considerably interested, had ad- 
vanced a good way before I was even consulted.’ 

‘Capot me ! if I thiiik that was according to the rules of the 
game,’ said his confidant; ‘and pray, what answer did you 
return V 

‘ Why, my first thought was to send the treaty to the devil, 
and the negotiators along with it, for a couple of meddling 
old women ; my next was to laugh very heartily ; and my third 
and last was a settled opinion that the thing was reasonable, 
and would suit me well enough.’ 

‘ Why, I thought you had never seen the wench but once, and 
then she had her riding-mask on ; I am sure you told me so.’ 

‘Ay, but I liked her very well then, i^d Ravenswood’s 
dirty usage of me — shutting me out of doors to dine Avith.the 
lackeys, because he had the Lord Keeper, forsooth, and his 
daughter, to be guests in his beggarly castle of starvation, — 
d— m me, Craigengelt, if I ever forgive him till I play him as 
good a trick 1’ . ; 

. ‘No more you should, if you are a lad of mettle,’ said 
Craigengelt, the matter now taking a turn in which he could 
sjTnpathise ‘and if you carry this wench from him, it, will 
break his heart,’ 

‘That it . will not,’ said Bucklaw ; ‘his heart is all steeled 
over with reason and philosophy, things tha^you, Craigie, know 
nothing about more than myself, God help me. But it will 
break his pride, though, and that’s what I ’m driving at.’ 

‘Distance me!’ said Craigengelt, ‘but I Imow the reason 
now of his unmannerly behaviour at his old tumble-down tower 
yonder, r Ashamed of your company 1 —no, no I Gad, he was 
afraid you would' cut in and carry off the girl,’ . 

, ‘Eh I Craigengelt I ’ said BucMaw,,‘ do you really :thiii; so ? 
but no, no ! he is a devilish deal prettier man than l am.’ 

‘ Who — he ? ’ exclaimed the parasite. ‘ He ’s as black as the 
crook and for his size — he’s a tall fellow, to be sure, but give 
me a light, stout, middle-sized ’. , 

‘Plague on thee ! ’. said Bucldaw, interrupting him, ‘ and on 
me for listening to you! You would say as much if I were 
nunch-Dacked. But as to Ravenswood — he has kept no. terms 
with me, I ’ll keep none with him ; if I can Win this; girl from 
him, 1 nun her,’ ‘ , . 
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-‘Win her! ’sWood, jovl shall win her, point, quint, and 
quatorze, my king of trumps 3 )’’ou shall pique, repique, and 
capot him.’ - ' • . • 

‘Prithee, stop thy gamhlmg cant for one instant,’ said Buck- 
law. ‘ Things hawe come thus far, that I have entertained the 
proposal of my kinswoman, agreed to the terms of jointure, 
amount of fortune, and so forth, and that the affair is to go 
forward when Lady Ashton comes down, for she takes her 
daughter and her son in her own hand. Now they want me 
to send up a confidential person with some writings.’ 

‘By this good wine, I’U ride to the end of the world — the 
very gates of Jericho, and the judgment-seat of Prester John, 
for thee ! ’ ejaculated the Captain. 

' ‘ Why I heheve ■ you would do something for me, and 
a great deal for yourself. Now, any one could carry the 
■writings 3 but you will have a little more to do. You must 
contrive to drop oiit before my Lady Ashton, just as if it were 
a matter’ bf httle consequence, the residence of Ravenswood 
at her husband’s house, and his close intercourse with hliss 
Ashton 3 and you may teU her that all the country talks of 

a visit fiom the Marquis of A , as it is supposed, rto make 

up the match betwixt Ravenswood and her daughter. I 
should lilm to hear what she says to all this 3 for, rat ine ! if 
I-have any idea of starting for the plate at all if Ravenswood 
IS to win =the race, and he has odds against me alread3\’ : . . 

‘ Never, a bit 3 the wrench has too much sense, and in that 
belief I drink her health a third time ; and, were time, and 
place fitting, I would drink it on bended knees, and he that 
would not pledge me, I would make his guts garter his 
stockings.’ 

‘ Hark ye, Craigengelt 3 as you are going into the society of 
■women of rank,’ said Bucklaw, ‘ I ’ll thank you to forget your 
skange blackguard oaths and “ damme’s.” I ’U write to them, 
though, that you are a blunt, untaught fellow.’ 

. ‘Ay, a3^,’ replied Craigengelt — ‘a plain, blunt, honest, down- 
nght soldier.’ 

‘Not too honest, nor too much of the soldier neither 3 but ■ 
such as thou art, it is my luck to need thee, for I must have 
®Purs put to Lady Ashton’s motions.’ 

^ ‘I’ll dash them up to the rowel-heads,’ said Craigengelt; 
she shall come here at the gallop, like a cow chased by a 
■whole nest of hornets, and her tail twisted over her rump like 
a corkscrew.’ 
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‘And hear ye, Craigie,’ said Bucldaw ; ‘your hoots' and 
doublet are good enough to drink in, as the man says in the 
play, hut they are somewhat too greasy for tea-tahle service ; 
prithee, get thyself a little better rigged out, and here is to 
pay all charges.’ 

‘ Nay, Bucklaw; on my soul, man, you use me ill. How- 
ever,’ added Craigengelt, pocketing the money, ‘if you 'iviU 
have me so far indebted to you, I must be conforming.’ - 
‘Well, horse and away!’ said the patron, ‘so soon as you 
have got your riding livery in trim. You may ride the, black 
crop-ear; and, hark ye, I ’ll make you a present of hini to boot.’ 

‘1 drink to the good luck of my mission,’ answered the 
ambassador, ‘in a half-pint bumper.’ 

‘I thank ye, Craigie, and pledge you; I see nothing against 
it but the father or the girl talcing a tantrum, and lam told 
the mother can wind them both round her little finger. Take 
care not to affront her with any of your Jacobite jargon.’ ; - 
‘0 ay, true — she is a Whig, and a friend of old Sail of 
Marlborough ; thanlc my stars, I can hoist any colours at a 
pinch ! I have fought as hard under John Churchill as ever I 
did under Dundee or the -Duke of Berwick.’ - , , 

‘ I verily believe you, Craigie,’ said the lord of the mansion ■; 
‘ but, Craigie, do you, pray, step down to the^ cellar, and- fetch 
us up a bottle of the Burgundy, 1678 ; it is in the fourth bin 
fi:om the xight-hand turn. And I say, Craigie, you may fetch 
up half a dozen whilst you are about it. Egad, we’ll make a 
night-on’tl’ ■. i 



CHAPTER XXII 


And soon they spied the meny-men green, 
And eke the coach and four. 

Duke upon Duke. 


(RAIGENGELT set forth on his mission so soon as his 
^ equipage was complete, prosecuted his journey with all 
. dilligence, and accomplished his commission with all the 
de^rity’ for which BucHaw had given him credit. As' he 
arrived with credentials from Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw, he was 
exkemdy welcome to both ladies ; and those who are prejudiced 
in favour of a hew acquaintance can, for a time at least, dis- 
cover excellences in his very faults and perfections in his 
deficiencies. Although both ladies were accustomed to good 
yet, being predetermined to find out an agreeable and 
well-behaved, gentleman in Mr. Hayston’s fiiend, they succeeded 
wonderfully in imposing on themselves. It is true that Craig- 
engelt was now handsomely dressed, and that was a point of 
no small consequence. But, independent of outward show, his 
blackguard impudence of address was construed into honourable 
bliintness, becoming his supposed military profession ; his hec^ 
tormg passed for courage, and his sauciness for wit. Lest, how- 
ever, any one should think this a violation of probability,' we 
must add, in fairness, to the two ladies, that their discernment 
was,greatly blinded, and their favour propitated, by the oppor- 
tune arrival of Captain Craigengelt in the moment when they 
longing for a third hand to make a party at tredrille, in 
y^meh, as in all games, , whether of chance or skiU, that worthy 
was a great proficient. 

)vhen he found himself established in favour, his next 
point was how best to use it for the furtherance of his patron’s 
He bound Lady Ashton prepossessed atrongly in favour 
01, the . motion which Lady Blenkensop, partly from regard to 
er kmsman, partly from the spirit of match-making, -had not 
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hesitated to propose to lier; so that, liis t^isk was aii wisy one. 
Bueklaw, reformed from his i)rodigality, was just the sort of 
hiLshand which she desired to lifivc I'or her Sheidierdess of 
Lammermoor ; and wliilc the marriage gave her an ciisy for- 
tune, and a respectable country gentleman for her husband, 
Lady Ashton was of opinion that her destinies would be fully 
and most favourably accomplished. It so chanced, also, that 
Bucklaw, among his new accpiisitions, had gained the manage- 
ment of a little politiwil interest in a neighbouring^ county, 
where the Douglas family originally held lar^e possessions. It 
was one of the bosom-hopes of Lady A.shton that her eldest son, 
Sholto, .should represent this county in the British Parliament, 
and .she saw this alliance with Bucklaw as a circumstance which 
mi"ht be highly favourable to her wishes. 

Graigengelt, who, in his way, by no means wanted sagacity, 
no sooner discovered in what quarter the wnd of Lady A^iton -s 
wishes sate, than he trimmed his course accordingly. ‘ There 
Avas little to prevent Bucklaw liimself from sitting for the 
county ; he must carry the heat — must walk the course. Two 
cousins-german, six more distant Idnsmen, his factor and Ins 
chamberlain, Avere all holloAv Amtes ; and the Girnington interest 
had always carried, betAvixt love and fear, about as man)’' more. 
But BucldaAA' cared no more about riding the first hprse, and 
that sort of thing, than he, Graigengelt, did about a game at 
birlde : .it was a pity his interest was not in good guidance.’ _ 
All this Lady Ashton dranlt in Avith Avilling and attentive 
ears, resolving internally to be herself the person Avho should 
take the management of the political influence of her destined 
sourin-law, for; the benefit of her eldest-horn, Sholto, and all 
other parties concerned. 

When :he found her dady.ship, thus faAmurablj’’ disposed, the 
Captain proceeded, to use his epeployeris phrase, to set ; spurs 
to . her resolution, by hinting at the situation of matters, at 
-Ravenswood'Castle,:the rlong residence. Avhich the heir of that 
family, had made, with the Lord. Keeper, and the reports AA'hich 
though he Avould be d — d ere he gave credit to any of them — 
had been idly .circulated in the neighbourhood, it ,Avas not the 
Captain s cue to appear himself to be uneasy on the subject. of 
these rumours ,; but he easily .saw from Lady Ashton’s flushed 
cheel^ heritating voice, and , flashing eye, that she had .caught 
the. alarm , -which he intended to communicate. She had not 
h^rd from her husband so often or so regularly as she thought 
.mm bound in duty to have Avritten, and of this very interesting 
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intelligence concerning liis visit to tlie Tower of "Wolfs Crag, 
and tne guest whom, with such cordiality, he had received at 
havenswood Castle, he had suiffered his lady to remain altogether 
ignorant, until she now learned it hy the chance information of 
a stranger. Such concealment approached, in her apprehension, 
to a mis^Drision, at least, of treason, if not to actual rebelHon 
against her matrimonial authority; and in her inward soul did 
she vow to take: vengeance on the Lord Keeper, as on a subject 
detected in meditating revolt. Her indignation burned the 
more fiercely as she found herself obliged to suppress it in 
presence of Lady Blenkensop, the Idnswoman, and of Craigen- 
gelt, the confidential friend, of Bucklaw, of whose alliance she 
now became trebly desirous, since it occurred to her alarmed 
imagination that her husband might, in his policy or timidity, 
prefer that of Ravenswood. 

The Captain was engineer enough to discover that the train 
w^ fired ; and therefore heard, in the course of the same daj^, 
without the least surprise, that Lady Ashton had resolved to 
abridge her nsit to Lady Blenkensop, and set forth with the 
peep of morning on her return to Scotland, using all the de- 
spatch which the state of the roads and the mode of travelling 
would possibly permit. 

Unhappy Lord Keeper ! little was he aware what a storm was 
travelhng towa;rds him in all the speed with which _an old- 
fashioned Coach and sis could possibly achieve its journey. 
He, hke Don Gajderos, ‘ forgot his lady fair and true,’ and was 
only anxious about the expected visit of the Marquis of A .— — 
Soothfast tidings had assured him that this nobleman was at 
length, and without fail, to honour his castle at one in the 
afternoon, being a late dinner-hour ; and much was the bustle 
in consequence of the annunciation. The Lord Keeper traversed 
the chambers, held consultation with the butler in the cellars, 
and even ventured, at the risk of a dem^ with a cook of a 
pint lofty enough to scorn the admonitions of Lady Ashton 
nerself, to peep into the kitchen. Satisfied, at length, that eyer}’-- 
thing was in as active a train of preparation as was possibly 
he summoned Ravenswood and his daughter to walk upon the 
i^rrace, for the purpose of watching, from that commanding 
position, the earliest sjTuptoms of his lordship’s approach. For 
this purpose, with slow and idle step, he paraded the terrace, 
which, flanked with a heavy stone battlement,, stretched in front 
of the castle upon a level with the first story ; while visitors 
found access to the court by a projecting gateway, the bartizan 
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or flat-leaded roof of whicli was accessible from tbe terrace by 
an easy flight of low and broad steps. The whole bore a re- 
semblance partly to a castle, partly to a nobleman’s seat ; and 
though calculated, in some respects, for defence, evinced that it 
had been constructed under a sense of the power and security 
of the ancient Lords of .Ravenswood. _ ■ . 

This pleasant walk commanded a beautiful and extensive 
view. But what was most to our present purpose, there were 
seen from the terrace two roads, one leading from the east, and 
one from the westward, which, crossing a ridge opposed to the 
eminence on which the castle stood, at different angles, gradu- 
ally approached each other, rmtil they joined not far from the 
gate of the avenue. It was to the westward approach that the 
Lord Keeper, from a sort of fidgeting anxietj^, his daughter, 
from complaisance to him, and Ravenswood, though feeling 
some symptoms of internal impatience, out of complaisance to 
his daughter, directed their eyes to see the precursors of the 
Marc[uis’s approach. ■ ■ . 

These were not long of presenting themselves. . Two running 
footmen, dressed in white, vith black jockey-caps, and Jong 
staffs in their hands, headed the train; and such was their 
agility, that they found no difficulty in keeping the. necessary 
advance, which the etiquette of their station required, before 
the carriage and horsemen. Onward they came at, a long 
s^yinging trot, arguing unwearied speed in , their long-breathed 
calling. Such running footmen are often alluded to in old plays 
(I would particularly instance, Middleton’s 3fad World, my 
Masters), and perhaps may be still remeihbered by_ some old 
persons in Scotland, as part of the retinue of the ancient nobil- 
ity when travelling in Ml ceremony.^:. Behind these glancing 
meteors, who footed it as if the Avenger of Blood had been 
behind them, came a cloud of dust, raised, by riders who .pre- 
ceded, attended, or followed the state-carriage of the. Marquis. 

The privilege of pobility, in those days, had something in; it 
impressive on the imagination. The dresses and liveries , and 
number of their attendants, their style of travelling, , the imr 
posing, and almost warlike, air of the armed men who sur- 
rounded- them, placed them far above the laird, who travelled 
with his brace of footmen.; and as to rivahy from the mercantile 
part of the community, these would as, soon have thought ; of 
imii^ing the state equipage of the Sovereign. At present 'it 
IS different; and I myself, Peter Pattieson, in a late journey to 

^ See Note 9. , ‘ . 
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Edinburgh, had the honour, in the mail-coach phrase, to ‘ change 
a leg ’ with a peer of the realm. It was not so in the days of 
which I write ; and the Marquis’s approach, so long esq)ected 
in vain, now took place in the full pomp of ancient aristocracy. 
Sir William. Ashton was so much interested in what he beheld; 
and in considering the ceremonial of reception, in c^se any 
circumstance had been omitted, that he scarce heard his sou 
Henry exclaim, ‘There is another coach and six coming down 
the east road, papa; can they both belong to the Marquis of 
A V , ■ 

^ At len^h, when the youngster had fairly compelled his atten- 
tion by pulling his sleeve. 

He turned his eyes, and, as he turn’d, survey’d 

An awful vision. 

Sure enough, another coach and six, with four servants or 
outriders in attendance, was descending the hill from the east- 
ward, at such a pace as .made it doubtfol which of the carriages 
thus approaching. from different quarters would first reach the 
gate at the eternity of the avenue. The one coach was green, 
the other blue; and not the green and blue chariots in the 
circus of Rome or Constantinople excited more turmoil among 
the citizens than the double apparition occasioned in the mind 
of the Lord Keeper. - _ 

We all remember the terrible exclamation of the dying profli- 
gate, when a friend, to destroy what he supposed the hypochon- 
^iac idea of a , spectre apxiearing in a certain shape at a given 
hour, placed before him a person di’essed up in the manner 
he described. ‘ Mon Dieu 1 ’ said the expiring sinner, who, it 
seems, saw both the real and poly graphic apparition, HI y en a 
deiix t ’ The surprise of the Lord Keeper was scarcely less un- 
pl^sing at the duplication of the expected , arrival ; his mind 
^isgave him strangely. There was no neighbour who would 
have approached so . unceremoniously, at a time when ceremony 
was held in such respect. It must , be Lad}’’ Ashton, said his 
conscience, and followed: up the hint with an anxious anticipa- 
tion of the purpose of her sudden and unannounced return. ; He 
telt that he was caught ‘in the manner.’ That the company 
111 which she had so unluckiW surprised him was likely’- to 
ce highly distasteful to her, there was no question; and the 
cpiy_ hope -which remained for him was her high sense of 
signified propriety, which, he trusted, might prevent a public 
explosion. But so active were his doubts and fears as altogether 
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to derange lii.s purposed ceremonial for the reception of the 
Marquis. q* 

These feelings of apprehension were not confined to Sir 
William Ashton. ‘ It is my mother — it i.s iny mother I ' said 
Lucy, tiiniing as jiale as ashe.s, and clasping lier hands together 
as she looked at l{avons^Yood. 

‘ And if it be Lady Ashton,’ said her lover to her in a low 
tone, ‘what can he the occasion of such alarm'? Surely the 
return of a lady to the family from which she has been so long 
absent should excite other sen.sations than those of fear and 
dismay.’ 

‘You do not know iny mother,’ said Miss Ashton, in a tone 
almost breatliless with terror; ‘what will she say when she 
sees yon in this place ! ’ 

‘My stay has been too long,’ said Ravenswood, somewhat - 
haughtily, ‘ if her disiileasurc at my presence is likely to be so 
formidable. My dear Lucy/ he resumed, in a tone of soothing 
encouragement, ‘ you are too childishly afraid of Lady Ashton ; 
she is a woman of family — a lady of fashion — a person who 
must know’ the w’orld, and what is due to her husband and her 
husband’s guests;’ ' . . . ' 

Lucy shook her head ; and, as if her mother, still at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, could have seen and scrutinised her de- 
portment, she w’ithdrew herself from beside Ravensw'ood, and, 
taking her brother Henry’s arm, led him to a different part of the 
terrace. The Keeper also shuffled down towards the portal of 
the great gate, without inviting Ravenswood to accompany him ; 
and thus he remained standing alone on the terrace, deserted 
and shunned, as it were, by the inhabitants of the mansion. 

This suited not the mood of one who was proud in propor- 
tion to his poverty, and who thought that, : in sacrificing his 
deep-rooted resentments so far as to become SirAYilliam Ashton’s 
guest, he conferred a favour, and received none. ‘I can forgive 
Lucy,’ he said to Inmself; ‘she is young, timid, and conscious 
of an important engagement assumed Yvithont her mother’s 
sanction; yet she should remember with -whom it has been 
assumed, and leave me no reason to suspect that she is ashamed 
of her choice. For the Keeper, sense, spirit, and expression 
seem to have left his face and manner since he had the first 
glimpse of Lady Ashton’s carriage. I must w’atch how this is 
to end; and, if they ^^ye me reason to think' myself an un- 
welcome guest, my visit; is soon abridged.’, , ‘ 

With these suspicions floating on his mind, he left the teirace, 

. • , • I ■ 
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and, wallring tomTds tlie stables of the castle, gave directions 
that his horse should he kept in readiness, in case he should 
have occasion' to ride abroad. , , , ; . 

In the meanwhile, the drivers of the two carriages, the 
approach of which had occasioned so much dismay at the castle, 
had become aware of each other’s presence, as they approached 
upoii different lines to the head of the avenue, as a common.' 
centre. Lady Ashton’s driver and postilions instantly received 
orders to get foremost, if possible, her ladyship being desirous of 
despatching her first interview with her husband before the - 
arrival of these guests, whoever they might happen to be. On 
the other hand, the coachman of the Marquis, conscious of his 
own dignity and that of his master, and observing the rival 
charioteer was mending his pace, resolved, like a true brother 
of the whip, whether ancient or modern, to vindicate his right 
of precedence. So that, to increase the confusion of the Lord 
Keeper’s understanding, he saw the short time which remained 
for consideration abridged by the haste of the contending coach- 
men, who, fiixing their eyes sternly on each other, and applying 
the lash smartly to. their horses, began to thunder down the 
descent with emulous rapidity, while the horsemen who at- 
tended them were forced to put on to a hand-gallop. ■ 

Sir William’s only chance now remaining was the possibility 
of an overturn, and that his lady or visitor might break their 
necks. I am not aware that he formed any distinct wish on 
the subject, but I have no reason to think that his grief in 
either case, would have been altogether inconsolable. This 
chance, however, also disappeared; for Lady Ashton, : though 
insensible to fear, began to see the ridicule of running a race 
with a visitor of distinction, the goal being the portal of her 
own castle, and commanded her coachman, as they approached 
the avenue, to slacken his pace, and allow precedence to the 
stranger’s equipage ; a command which he gladly obeyed, as 
coming in time to save his honour, the horses of the Marquis’s 
carriage being better, or, at least, firesher than his owm. He 
restrained his pace, therefore, and suffered the green coach to 
enter the avenue, with all its retinue, which pass it occupied 
ivith the speed of a whirlwind. The Marquis’s laced charioteer 
no sooner found the pas d’avance was granted to him than he 
resumed a more deliberate pace, at winch he advanced under 
the embowering shade of the lofty elms, surrounded by all the 
attendants ; while the carriage of Lady Ashton followed, still 
more slowly, at some distance. 
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In the front of the castle, and heneatli the ])orfcal which ad- 
mitted ^aiests into the inner court, stood Sir WilUoin Ashton, 
much perplexed in mind, his younger son and daughter beside 
him, and in their rear a train of attendants of various ranhs, in 
and out of liver}^ Tlie nobility and gcntr}'' of Scotland, at this 
period, were remarkable even to extravagance for the number 
of their servants, whose services were easily purchased in a 
country where men were numerous beyond proportion • to the 
means of emplopng them. 

The manners of a man trained like Sir William Ashton are 
too much at his command to remain long disconcerted with the 
most adverse concurrence of circumstances. He received the 
Marquis, as he alighted from his equipage, with the usual 
compliments of welcome; and, as lie ushered him into the 
great hall, expressed his hope that his journey had been 
pleasant. The ilarquis was a tall, well-made man, witli a 
thoughtful and intelligent countenance, and an eye in which 
the fire of ambition had for some years replaced the ^^vacity of 
youth; a bold, proud expression of countenance, yet chastened 
by habitual caution, and the desire which, as the h^d of a 
party, he necessarily entertained of acquiring popularity. He 
answered with courtesy the courteous inquiries of the Lord 
Keeper, and was formally presented to Miss Ashton, in the 
course of which ceremony the Lord Keeper gave the first S3rmp- 
tom of what 'was chiefly occupying his mind, by introducing bis 
daughter as ‘ his wife; Lady Ashton.’ _ 

Lucy blushed ; the Marquis looked surprised at the extremely 
juvenile appearance of his hostess, and the Lord Keeper with 
difficulty rallied himself so far as to explain. ‘I should have 
said my daughter, my, lord; hut the truth is, that I saw Lady 
Ashton’s carriage enter the avenue shortly after your lordship’s, 
and ;’ V : 

, ‘Make no apology, my lord,’ replied his noble guest; ‘let 
me entreat you will wait on your lady, and leave me to cultivate 
Miss Ashton’s acquaintance, I am shocked my. people should 
. have, taken precedence of onr hostess at her own gate ; -but 
your lordship is aware that I supposed Lady Ashton was still 
in the. south. Permit me to beseech you will waive ceremony, 
and hasten to welcome her.’ 

This was precisely what the Lord Keeper longed to do; and 
he instantly profited by his lordship’s -obliging permission. To 
see Lady Ashton, and encounter the first hurst of her displeasure 
in private, might prepare her, in some degree, to receive her 
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unwelcome guests with, due decorum. As her carriage, there- 
fore, stopped, the arm of the attentive hushaud was ready to 
assist Lady Ashton in dismounting. • Looking as if she saw 
him not, she ;put his arm aside, and requested that of Captain 
Craigengelt, who stood by the coach with his laced hat under 
his arm,' having acted as cavalih'e serv&nte, or squire, in attend- 
ance, during the journey. Taking hold of this respectable per- 
son’s arm as if to. support her. Lady Ashton traversed the 
court, uttering a word or two by way of direction to the ser- 
vants, hut not one to Sir William, who in vain endeavoured to 
attract her attention, as he rather followed than accompanied 
her into the hall, in which they found the Marquis in close 
conversation with, the Master of Ravenswood. Lucy had taken 
the first' opportunity of escaping. There was embarrassment 
on every countenance except that of the Marquis of A.— — y 
for even Craigengelt’s impudence was hardly able to ! veil his 
fear of Ravenswood, and the rest felt the awkwardness of the 
position in which they were thus unexpectedly placed. 

After waiting a moment to he presented by Sir William 
Ashton, the Marquis resolved to introduce himself. ‘ The Lord 
Keeper,’ he said, bowing to Lady Ashton, ‘has just introduced 
to me his daughter^ as his wife ; he might very easily present 
Lady Ashton as his daughter, so httle does she differ from what 
I remember her some years since. WiU she permit an old 
acquaintance the privilege of a guest?’ 

He saluted the lady, wdth too good a grace to apprehend a 
repulse, and then proceeded — ‘ This, Lady Ashton, is a peaice- 
making visit, and. therefore I presume to introduce ,my cousin, 
the young Master of Ravenswood, to your favourable notice.’, 

. Lady Ashton could not choose but courtesy ;- but there, was 
in her obeisance an air of haughtiness approaching to contemp- 
tuous repulse. Ravenswood could not choose but bow but his 
mamier returned the scorn with which he had been greeted. , 
‘Allow me,’ she said, ‘ to present to your lordship my, friend.’ 
Craigengelt, with the forward impudence which men of, his cast 
mistake for ease,. made a sliding bow to the Marquis, which he 
graced by a flourish of his gold-laced hat. The lady, turned to 
her husband. .‘You and I, Sir WiUiam,’ she said, and these 
■were the first words she had addressed to him, ‘have acquired < 
ne-w acquaintances since we parted ; let me introduce the acqui- 
sition I have made to mine — Captain Craigengelt.’ iV 

, -pother bow, and another flourish of the gold-laced hat, 

■ ■which was returned by the Lord Keeper Avithout intimation of 
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in these "words ; ‘My lord, I am not greatly surprised at the 
connexions you have been pleased to form during my absence, 
they are entirely in conformity -with your birth and breeding ; 
and if I did expect anything else, I heartily 0"wn my error, and 
t^t I merit, by having done so, the disappointment you had 
prepared for me.’ 

‘ My dear Lady Ashton — my dear Eleanor,’ said the: Lord 
Keeper, ‘listen to reason for a moment, and I "will con'vdnce 
you I have acted "with all the regard due to the dignity, 
as^"well as the interest, of my family.’ , ' 

‘To the interest of yottr family I conceive you perfectly 
capable of attending,’ returned the indignant lady, ‘ and even 
to the digni^ of j'^our own family also, as far as it requires any 
looking after. But as mine happens to he inextricably involved 
"with it, you wiU. excuse me if I choose to give my o"wn attention 
so far as, that is concerned.’ 

^ ‘What would you have, Lady Ashton?’ said the husband. 

‘ What is it that displeases j’^ou ? Whj'" is it, that, on your 
return after so long an absence, I am arraigned in this manner ? ’ • 

‘Ask your 0"wn conscience. Sir Wilham, what has prompted 
you to become a renegade to your political party and opinions, 
and led you, for what I Imow, to he on the point of marrjdng 
your only daughter to a beggarly Jacobite bankrupt, the in- 
veterate enemy of your family to .the hoot.’ . 

‘ Why, what, in the name of common sense and civility, 
would you have me do, madam 1 ’ answered her husband. ‘ Is it 
possible for me, "with ordinary decency, to turn a young gentle- 
man out of my house, who saved my daughter’s life and my o"wn, 
but the other morning, as it were ? ’ 

‘ Saved your life ! I have heard of that story,’ said the lady. 
The Lord Keeper was scared by a dun cow, and he takes the 
young fellow who killed her for Guy of Warwick : any butcher 
from Haddington may soon have an equal claim on your 

‘Lady Ashton,’ stammered the Keeper, ‘ this is intolerable ; 
and when I am desirous, too, to make you easy by any sacri- 
nce, if you -would but "tell me what you would be at.' 

‘Go do-wn to your guests,’ said the imperious dame, ‘and 
make your apology to Ravenswood, that the arrival of Captain 
vjraigeugelt and some other friends renders it impossible for 
^u to offer him lodgings at the castle. I expect young Mr. 
tfuj’^ston of Bucklaw.’ 

‘ Good heavens, madam ! ’ ejaculated her husband. ‘ Havens- 
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■n'ood to give place to Craigeiigelt, a common gambler and an 
informer 1 It was all I could do to forbear desiring the fellow 
to get out of my house, and I was much surprised to see him 
in your ladyship’s train,’ 

‘Since J'ou saw him there, 3*011 might be wcU assured,’ 
answered this meek helpmate, ‘that he was proper society. As 
to this Eavenswood, he onl}" meets Avith the treatment which, 
to my certain knowledge, he gave to a much'Valiicd friend of 
mine, who had the misfortune to be his guest some time since. 
But take 3mur resolution ; for, if Bavenswood does not quit the 
house, I will,’ 

)Sir William Ashton paced uj) and down the ajiartment in 
the most distressing agitation ; fear, and shame, and anger 
contending against the habitual deference he was in the use of 
rendering to his lad3^ At length it ended, as is usual with 
timid minds placed in such circumstances, in his adopting a 
mezzo termine — a middle measure. 

‘ I tell you frankl)', madam, I neither can nor will be guilty 
of the incivility you propose to the Master of Ilavenswood; he 
has not deserved it at m3'’ hand. If you %vill be so unreasonable 
as to insult a man of quality under your own roof,_ I cannot 
prevent you; but I will not at least be the agent in such a' 
preposterous proceeding.’ 

‘You wiU not 1 ’ asked the lady. 

‘No, by heavens, madam!’ her husband replied; ‘ask me 
anything congruent ■with common decency, as to drop his 
acquaintance hj degrees, or the like ; but to bid him leave my 
house is what I win not and cannot consent to,’ 

‘ Then the task of supporting the honour of the family -will 
fall on me, as it has often done before,’ said the lady. 

She sat do-wn, and hastily -wrote a few lines. The Lord 
Keeper ruade another effort to prevent her taking a step so 
decisive,'just as she opened the door to call her female attendant 
from the ante-room. ‘ Think what 3mu are doing. Lady Ashton : 
you are making a mortal enemy of a young man who is like 

■to have the means of harming us ’ 

- _ ‘Lid you ever know a Louglas who feared an enemy?’ 

_ answered the lady, contemptuous^. 

’Ay, but he is as proud and ■\dndictive as a hundred 
Louglasses, and a hundred devils to boot. Think of it for a 
night only.’ . - . 

‘Not for another ^moment,’ answered the lady. ‘Here, Mrs. 
Patullo, give this billet to 3’'oung Bavenswood,’ 
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‘ To the Master, madam ? ’ said Mrs. PatuUo. 

‘Ay, to the Mastery if you caU him so/ ’ 

‘I wash my hands of it entirely,’ said the Keeper; ‘and. I 
shall go do’wn into the garden and see that Jardine gathers the 
winter fruit for the desert.’ / 

_ ‘Do so,’ said the lady, looking after him with glances of 
infinite contempt; ‘and thank God that you leave one hehind 
you as fit to. protect the honour of the family as you are to 
look after pippins and pears.’ 

The Lord Keeper remained long enough in the garden to 
give' her ladyship’s mind time to explode, and to let, as he 
thought, at least the first violence of Ravenswood’s displeasure 
blow over. When he entered the haU, he found the. Marquis 
of A— — giving orders to some of his attendants. He seemed 
in high displeasure, and interrupted an apology which . Sir 
William had commenced for having left his lordship alone. ’ 

^ ‘I presume, Sir William, you are no stranger to this singular 
hiUet with which Idnsman of Ravenswood (an emphasis on 
the word ‘ my ’) has been favoured by your lady ; and, of course, 
thatyou are prepared to receive my adieus. My- kinsman is 
already gone, having thought it unnecessary to offer any on 
his part, since all former civilities had been cancelled by this 
singular insult.’ ^ ' 

;‘ I protest, my lord,’ said Sir William, holding the biUet in 
his hand, ‘ I am not privy to the contents of this letter. I 
know Lady Ashton is a warm-tempered and prejudiced woman, 
and l am sincerely sorry for any offence that has been given or 
taken ; but I hope your lordship wiU consider that a lady r’ 

‘ Should bear herself towards persons of a certain rank Avith 
the breeding of one,’ said the Marquis, completing the half- 
uttered sentence. 

‘True, my lord,’ said the unfortunate Keeper; ‘but Lady 
Ashton is still a woman — ^ 

. ‘ And as such, methinlcs,’ said the Marquis, again interrupt- 
ing him, ‘should be taught the duties Avhich correspond to her 
station. But here she comes, and I will learn frorh her own 
mouth the reason of this extraordinary and unexpected afiront 
offered to my near relation, while both he and I were her lady- 
ship’s guests.’ 

Lady Ashton accordingly entered the apartment at this 
moment. .Her dispute with Sir William, and a subsequent 
interview vdth her daughter, had not prevented her from 
attending to the duties of her toilette. She appeared in fiill 
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dress; and, from tlie character of her countenance and manner, 
well became the splendour with which ladies of quality then 
appeared on such occasions. 

The Marquis of A bowed haughtily, and she returned 

the salute with equal pride and distance of demeanour. He 
then took from the passive hand of Sir William Asliton the 
billet he had given him the moment before he approached the 
, lady, and was about to speak, when she interrupted him. ‘I 
perceive, my lord, you are about to enter upon an unpleasant 
subject. I am sorry any such should have occuri'ed at this 
time, to interrupt in the slightest degi'ee the respectful recep- 
tion due to your lordship ; but so it is. Mr. Edgar Ravens- 
wood, for whom I have addressed the billet in your lordship’s 
hand, has abused the hospitality of this family, and Sir William 
Ashton’s softness of temper, in order to seduce a young person 
into engagements without her parents’ consent, and of ■svliich 
they never can approve.’ 

Both gentlemen answered at once. ‘My kinsman is inca- 
pable ’ said the Lord Marquis. 

‘ I am confident that my daughter Lucy is still more in- 
capable ’ said the Lord Keeper. 

Lady Ashton at once interrupted and replied to them both.' 
— ‘ My Lord Marquis, your Hnsman, if Mr. Ravenswood has the 
honour to be so, has made the attempt privately to secure the 
affections of this young and inexperienced gii’l. Sir _ William 
Ashton, your daughter has been simple enough to give more 
encouragement than she ought to have done to so very im- 
proper a suitor.’ _ . , 

‘And I think, madam,’ said the Lord Keeper, losing his 
accustomed temper and patience, ‘that if you had nothing 
better to teU us, you had better have kept this family secret 
to yourself also.’ 

‘You will pardon me, Sir William,’ said ihe lady, cahnly ; 
‘the noble Marquis has a right to know the cause of the treat- 
ment^”! have found it necessary to use to a gentleman whoni 
he calls his blood-relation.’ 

‘It is a cause,’ muttered the Lord Keeper, ‘which has 
emerged since the effect has taken jfface ; for, if it exists! at all, 
l am sure she knew nothing of it when her letter to Ravens- 
wood was ^vlitten.’: ' 

-ir time that I have heard of this,’ said the 

Marquis; ‘but, since your ladj’-ship has tabled a subject so 
aelicate, permit me to sayj that my kinsman’s birth and . con- 
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nexions entitled him to a patient hearing, and at least a chdl 
refusal, even in case of his being so ambitious as to raise his 
eyes to the daughter of Sir William Ashton.’ 

‘You AviU recollect, my lord, of wliat blood Miss Lucy 
Ashton is come by the mother’s side,’ said the lady. 

‘I do remember your descent — from a younger branch of 
the house of xVngus,’ said the Marquis ; ‘ and your lad 3 'ship — 
forgive me, lady — ought not to forget that the Ravenswoods 
have thrice intermarried \rith the main stem. Come, madam, 
I know* how matters stand — old and long-fostered prejudices 
are difficult to get over, I make every alloAvance for them ; I 
ought not, and I would not, othenrise have suffered my kins- 
man to depart alone, exi)elled, in a manner, from this house, 
but I had hopes of being a mediator. I am still unwilling to 
leave you in anger, and shall not set forward till after noon, 
as_ I rejoin the blaster of Ravenswood upon the road a few 
miles from hence. Let us talk over this matter more coolly.’ 

‘It is what 1 anxiously desire, my lord,’ said Sir William 
Ashton, eagerly. ‘ Lady Ashton, we uill not permit my Lord 
of A — — to leave us in displeasure. We must compel him to 
tarry dinner at the castle.’ 

‘The castle,’ said the lad}', ‘and all' that it contains, are at 
the command of the Marquis, so long as he chooses to honour 
it with his residence; but touching the farther discussion of 
this disagreeable topic ’ 

‘Pardon me, good madam,’ said the Marquis; ‘but I cannot 
allow you to express any hasty resolution on a subject so im- 
portant. , 1 see that more . company is arriving ; and, since I 
have the good fortune to renew my former acquaintance with 
Lady Ashton, I hope she will give me leave to avoid perilling 
what I prize so highly upon any disagreeable- subject of dis- 
cussion — :at least till we have talked over more pleasant topics.’ 

The lady smiled, courtesied, and gave her hand to the Mar- 
quis, by whom, with ah the formal gaDantry of the time, which 
ffid not permit the guest to tuck the lady of the house imder 
the arm, as a rustic does his sweetheart at a rvake, she was 
ushered; to the eating-room. 

Here they were joined by Bucklaw, Craigengelt, and other 
neighbours, whom the Lord Keeper had previously invited to 

meet the Marquis of A . Ah apology, founded upon a slight 

^^msposition, was alleged as, an excuse for the absence of Miss 
Ashton, whose seat appeared unoccupied. The entertainment 
n^as splendid to profusion, and was protracted till a late hour. 
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Such was our fallen father’s fate, 

Yet better than mine own ; 

He shared his exile with his mate, 

I ’m banish’d forth alone. 

WAiinnr.n. 

I WILL not attempt to describe the mixture of indi^iation 
and regi’ct witli wliicli Ravenstvood left the seat 'tviiicli had 
belonged to liis ancestors. 'J’he terms in wliich Ladj' Ash- 
ton’s billet -was couched rendered it impossible for liim, without 
being deficient in that spirit of which ho pcrliaps had too mucli, 
to remain an instant longer within its walls. TJie Marquis, who 
had his share in the affront, was, nevertheless, still vdlling to 
make some efforts at conciliation. He therefore suffered his 
Idnsman to depart alone, making him jiromise, however, that 
he w'ouid wait for him at the small inn called the Tod’s Hole, 
situated, as our readers may be pleased to recollect, half-Avay 
betwixt Ravenswood Castle and Wolfs Crag, and about five 
Scottish miles distant from each. Here the Marquis proposed 
to join the Master of Ravenswood, either that night or the 
next morning. His o^vn feelings would have induced him to 
have left the castle directly, but he was loth to forfeit, with- 
out at least one effort, the advantages which he had proposed 
fi:om his visit to the Lord Keeper ; and the Master of Ravens- 
wood was, even in the very heat of his resentment, unwilling 
to foreclose any chance of reconciliation which might arise out 
of the partiality which Sir William Ashton had shown towards 
him, as well as the intercessory arguments of his noble Idnsman. 
He himself departed without a moment’s delay, farther than was * 
necessary to make this arrangement. 

At first he spurred his horse at. a quick pace through an 
avenue of the parlr, as if, by rapidity of motion,; he could 
^upify the confusion of feelings "with which he was assailed. 
Rut as the road grew wilder and more sequestered, and when 
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the trees had hidden the turrets of the castle, he gradually 
slachened his pace, as if to indulge the painful reflections which 
he had in vain endeavoured to repress. The path in which he 
found himself led him to the hlermaideii’s Fountain, and to the 
cotHge of Alice; and the fatal influence which superstitious 
belief attached to the fomicr spot, as well as the admonitions 
which had been in vain offered to him by the inhabitant of 
the latter, forced themselves upon his memoiy. 'Old saw's 
speak truth,’ he said to himself, ‘and the Mermaiden’s Well 
has indeed ■witnessed the last act of rashness of the heir of 
Bavenswood; Alice spoke, well,’ he continued, ‘and I am in 
the situation which she foretold ; or rather, I am more deeply 
dishonoured — not the dependant and ally of the destroyer of 
my father’s house, as the old sibyl presaged, but the degraded 
wetch who has aspired to hold that subordinate character, 
and has been rejected with disdain.’ 

We are bound to tell the tale as we have received it ; and, 
considerin" the distance of the time, and propensity of those 
through ■\^hose mouths it has passed to the marvellous, this 
could not be called a Scottish story unless it manifested a 
tinge of Scottish superstition. As Ravenswood approached the 
sohtary fountaiuj he is said to have met "with the following 
singular adventure : — His horse, which was moving slowly 
forward,' suddenly interrupted its steady and composed pace, 
snortedj reared, and, though urged by the- spur, refused to 
proceed, as if some object of terror had suddenly presented 
itself. On looking to the fountain, Ravens-wood discerned a fe- 
male figure, dressed in a white, or rather greyish, mantle, placed 
on the very spot on which Lucy Ashton had reclined -wRile 
listening to the fatal tale of love. His immediate impression 
was that she had conjectured by which path he would traverse 
the park on his departure, and placed herself at this well-Ioiown 
and sequestered place, of rendezvous, to indulge her-O'wn sorrow 
and his in a parting interview. In this belief he jumped from 
his horse, and, matog its bridle fast to a tree, walked hastily 
towa,rds the fountain, pronouncing eagerly, yet under his breath, 
^h^words, ‘ Miss Ashton ! — Lucy ! ’ ' , 

The figure turned as he addressed it, and discovered to his 
wondering eyes the features, not of Lucy Ashton, but of old 
chnd Alice. The singularity of her dress, which rather re- 
sembled a Shroud than the garment of a Imng woman; the 
appearance of her person, larger, as it struck him, than it 
usually seemed to be ; above all, the strange circumstance 
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of a Wind, infirm, and decrepit person hemg found alone and 
at- a distance from her Jialn'fation (considerable, if bcr infinn- 
ities be taken int-o account), combined to imjiress him with 
a feeling of wonder approacliing to fciir. As he a|)]jroacbed, 
she arose slowly from her seat, held lier shrivelled band up a-s 
if to prevent liis coming more near, and her withered hp.s 
moved fast, although no .sound i.ssued from them. Raveii-swood 
stopped; and a.s, after a moments pau.se, he again_ advanced 
towards her, Alice, or her apparition, moved or glided back- - 
wards towards the thicket, still keeping her face tunied towards 
him. The trees .soon hid the form from his sight : and, yield- 
ing to the strong and terrific impression that the being wliich 
he had seen was not of this world, the l\Iaster of llavenswood 
remained rooted to the ground whereon he had .stood when 
he caught his last view of her. At length, summoning up 
his courage, he advanced to the spot on which the figure had 
seemed to be seated ; but neither was tbere pressure of the 
gras.s nor any other circum.stance to induce him to believe that 
what he had seen was real and substantial. 

Full of those strange thoughts and confused apprehensions 
which awake in the bosom of one who conceive.s he has wit- 
nessed some preternatural appearance, the IMaster of Ravens- 
wood walked hack towards his horse, frequently, however, 
looking behind him, not without apprehen.sion, as if expecting 
that the vusion would reappear. But the apparition, whether 
it was real or whether it was the creation of a heated and 
agitated imagination, returned not again; pd he found hi.s 
horse sweating and terrified, as if e.xperiencing that agony of 
fear with which the pre.sence of a supernatural being is sup- 
posed to agitate the brute creation. The I^Iaster mounted, and 
rode slowly forward, soothing his steed from time- to time, 
while the animal seemed internally to shrink and shudder, as 
if expec'ting .some new object of fear at the opening of every 
glade. _ The rider, after a moment’s consideration, resolved to 
investigate the matter farther. ‘ Can my eyas have deceived 
me,’ he said, ‘ a.nd deceived me for such a space of time ? Or 
are this woman’s infirmities hut feigned, in order to excite 
compassion 1 And even then, her motion resembled not that 
of a living and existing person. IMust I adopt the popular 
creed, and think that the unhappy being has formed a league 
^th the powers of darknas.s 1 I am determined to he resolved ; 

I Tnll not brook impo-sition even from my own eyas.’ 

In this uncertainty he rode up to the little wicket of Ah'ce’s 
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garden. Her seat teiieatli tlie birch-tree was vacant, though 
the da.y was pleasant and the .sun was high. He approached 
the hut, and heard from nithin the sohs and wailing of a 
female. No an.swer was returned when he laiocked, so that, 
after a moment’s pause, he lifted the latch and entered. It 
was indeed a house of solitude and sorrow. (Stretched upon 
her miserable pallet lay the corpse of the last retainer of 
the house of Ravenswood Avho still abode on their paternal 
domains ! Life had but shortty departed ; and the little girl 
b}' whom she had been attended in her last moments was 
vainging her hands and sobbing, betwixt childish fear and 
sorrow, over the body of her misti-ess. 

The blaster of Raveuswood had some difficulty to compose 
the terrors of the poor child, -whom his unexpected appearance 
had at first rather appalled than comforted; and when he 
succeeded, the first exj)ression which the girl used intimated 
that ‘ he had come too late.’ Upon inquiring the meaning of 
this expression, he leained that the deceased, upon the first 
attack of the mortal agony, had sent a peasant to the castle to 
beseech an intendew of the Master of Ravenswood, and had 
expressed the utmost impatience for his return. But the 
messengers of the poor are tardj’- and negligent : the feUow 
had not reached the castle, as was afterwards learned, until 
Ravenswood had left it, and had then found too much amuse- 
ment among the retinue of the strangers to return in any 
haste to the cottage of Alice. Meantime her anxiety of mind 
seemed to increase with the agon}’- of her body ; and, to use 
the phrase of Babie, her only attendant, ‘ she prayed powerfully 
that she might see her master’s son once more, and renew 
her warning.’ She died just as the clock in the distant vil- 
lage tolled one ; and Ravenswood remembered, with internal 
shudderings, that he had heard the chime sound through the 
Wood just before he had seen what he was now much disposed 
to consider as the spectre of the deceased. 

It was necessary, as well from his respect to the departed 
as in commoii humanity to her terrified attendant, that he 
should take some measures to relieve the girl from her dis- 
tr^sing situation. The deceased, he under.stood, had expressed - 
a desire to be buried in a solitary churchyard^ near the little 
Tod’s Hole, caUed the Hermitage, or more commonly 
Aimitag'e, in -which lay interred some of the Ravenswood family, 
and many of their followers. Ravenswood conceived it his duty 
to gratify this predilection, so commonly found to exist among 
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the Scottisli peasaiitiy, and despatHied Babio to tbc iieigbbouring 
village to procure the assistance of some females, assuring her 
that, in the meainvliile, he voukl liimsclf remain with the dead 
body, which, as in Thessal}’’ of old, it is accounted highly unfit 
to leave mthout a watch. 

Thus, in the course of a quarter of an hour or little more, 
he found himself sitting a solitaiy guard over the inanimate 
corpse of her whose dismissed sjurit, unless liis eyes liad 
strangely deceived him, had so recently manifested itself 
before liim. Notwithstanding his natural courage, the Master 
was considerably affected by a concurrence of circumstances so 
extraordinarJ^ ‘ She died expressing her eager desire to see 
me. Can it be, then,’ was his natural course of reflection — 
‘ can strong and earnest wishes, formed during the last agony 
of nature, survive its catastrophe, surmount the awful bouri^ 
of the spiritual world, and place before us its inhabitants in 
the hues and colouring of life 1 iVnd why was that manifested 
to the eye w'hich could not unfold its tale to the ear ? and 
wherefore should a breach be made in the laws of nature, yet 
its purpose remain unlmmvn ? Vain questions, which only 
death, when it shall make me lilce the pale and withered form 
before me, can ever resolve.’ 

He laid a cloth, as he spoke, over the lifeless face, upon 
whose features he felt unwilling any longer to dwell. He then 
took his place in an old carved oaken chair, ornamented with 
his own armorial bearings, which Alice had contrived to appro- 
priate to her own use in the pillage which took place among 
creditors, officers, domestics, and mestongers of the law wdien 
his father left Eavenswood Castle for the last time. Thus 
seated, he banished, as much as he could, the superstitious 
feelings which the late incident naturally insphed. His own 
were sad 'enough, without the exaggeration of supernatural 
terror, since he found himself transferred from the situation 
of a successful lover of Lucy Ashton, and an honoured and 
respected friend of her father, , into the melancholy and solitary 
guardian of the abandoned and forsaken corpse of a common 
pauper. 

He was relieved, however, from his sad office sooner than 
he could reasonably have expected, considering the distance 
betwmt the _ hut of the deceased and the village, and the age 
and infirmities of three old women who came from thence, in 
military phrase, to relieve guard ux)on the body of the defimet. 
On any other occasion the speed of these reverend sibyls would 
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have Feeu much more moderate, for the first "vras eighty years 
of age and upwards, the second was paralytic, and the third 
lame of a leg from some accident. But the burial duties 
rendered to the deceased are, to the Scottish peasant of either 
sex, a labour of love. I know not whether it is from the 
temper of the people, grave and enthusiastic as it certainly is, 
or from the recollection of the ancient Catholic opinions, when 
the funeral rites were always considered as a period of festival 
to the living; hut feasting, good cheer, and even inebriety, 
■were, and are, the freqxient accompaniments of a Scottish 
old-fashioned burial. What the funeral feast, or ‘dirgie,’ as 
it is called, was to the men, the gloomy preparations of the 
dead body for the coffin were to the women. To straight 
the contorted limbs upon a board used for that melancholy 
purpose, to array the corpse in clean linen, and over that in 
its woollen shroud, were operations committed always to the 
old matrons of the %ullage, and in which they found a singular 
and gloomy delight. 

The old women paid the Master their salutations with 
a ghastly smile, which reminded him of the meeting betwixt 
Macbeth and the witches on the blasted heath of Forres; He 
gave them some money, and recommended to them the charge 
of the dead body of their contemporary, an office which they 
^ingly undertook; intimating to him at the same time that 
he must leave the hut, in order that they might begin their 
mournful duties. Ravenswood readily agreed to depart, only 
tarrjung to recommend to them due attention to the body, 
and to receive information where he was to find the sexton, 
or beadle, who had in charge the deserted churchyard of the 
-A^ifege, in order to prepare matters for the reception of Old 
•Alice in the place of repose which she had selected for' herself. 

' Yell no be pinched to find out Johnie Mortsheugh,’ ^id 
the elder sibyl, and stiff her withered cheek bore a grisly smile ; 
he dwells near the Tod’s Hole, a house of entertainment 
jhere there has been mony a blithe birling, for death and 
uruffi-dxaiuing are near neighbours to ane anither.’ 

-Ay ! and that ’s e’en true, cummer,’ said the lame hag, 
bJ9PPmg herself with a crutch which supported the shortness 
of her left ileg, ‘ for I mind when the father of this Master of 
^venswood that. is now standing before us sticked young 
■Dlackhaff -with his whinger, for a wrang word said ower their 
■'^ne, or brandy, or what not ; he gaed in as light as a lark, 
and be came out -wi’^his feet foremost. I was at the winding of 
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the corpse ; and when the hluid was washed ofFj he was a 
honny boulc of man’s body.’ 

It may easily he believed that this ill-timed anecdote 
hastened the Master’s purpose of quitting a company so evil- 
omened and so odious. Yet, while waUdng to^ the tree to 
which his horse was tied, and busying himself with adjusting 
the girths of the saddle, he could not avoid hearing, through 
the hedge of the little garden, a conversation respecting him- 
self, betwixt the lame woman and the octogenarian sibyl. The 
pair had hobbled into the garden to gather rosemary, southern- 
wood, rue, and other plants proper to be strewed u])on the 
body, and burned by way of fiimigation in the chimney of 
the cottage. The paralytic wretch, almost exhausted by the 
journey, was left guard upon the corpse, lest -witches or fiends 
might play their sport with it. 

The folio-wing low, croaldng dialogue 'was necessarily over- 
heard by the Master of Ravenswood ; — 

‘That’s a fi:esh and full-gro-wn hemloclc, Annie 'Winnie; 
mony a cummer lang syne wad hae sought nae better horse to 
flee over hiU and how, through mist and moonlight, and light 
down in the King of France’s cellar.’ 

‘Ay, cummer ! but the veiy deil has turned as hard-hearted 
now as the Lord Keeper and the grit foUc, that hae breasts 
like whinstane. They prick us and they pine us, and they pit 
us on the pinn^wduMes for witches ; and, if I say my prayers 
backwards ten times ower, Satan will never gie me ■ amends o’ 
them.’ ' 

‘Did ye ever see the foul thief?’ asked her neighbour. 

‘Na!’ replied the Other spokeswoman; ‘but I trow I hae 
dreamed of him mony a time, and I think the day -will come 
they -^vill burn me for’t. ; But ne’er mind, cummer ! we hae 
this doflar of the Master’s, and we ’U send doun for bread and 
for yill, -tobacco, and a drap brandy to burn, and a wee pickle 
safb sugar; and be there deil, or nae deil, lass, we’ll hae a 
merry night o’t.’ 

Here her leathern chops uttered a sort of cackling, ghastly 
laugh, resembling, to a certain degree, the cry of the screech- 
owl. . 

‘He’s a frank man, and a free-handed man, the Master,’ 
^’^^d Annie Winnie, ‘and a comely personage — broad in the 
shouthers, and narrow around the lungies. He wad mak a bonny 
co^)se ; I wad like to hae the streiking and winding o’ him.’ 

It IS written on his brow, Annie Winnie,’ returned the 
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oot-ogenariaii, her coinpanion, ‘that hand of be Md 

either, mil never stranght it frae 

on his hack, make yon your market of that, for I hae i 

" ■to’’” tebis lot to die ou the battle-gromd *en f Isfe 
Gourlayl Will he die by the sword or the hall, as hn loi 
hears hae dune before him, mony ane o them . gae 

‘Ask nae mair questions about it he S 

Lr4er tha. ither folk, Ailsie Gourlay. But 
'^altaa’^ouftemb about that. Auuio Wmuie.’ answered 

‘’’•B^^’^^’sdd 1 * 0 “" 

a band,' said ^kie, ‘and fee tbena 

that spaed his fortune before the sark gaed ^ other • 

‘Hark! I hear his horse’s feet nding aff, said the other, 

‘ they dinna sound as if good luck m them. „ go 

‘Mak haste, sirs,’ cried the paral)d)ic hag f ^ 

‘ahd.let us do what is needfu’, and say what 

the dead corpse , hinna straughted, it will girn > 

_ that will fear the best 0 ’ us.’ . -mncit nf 

Ravenswood was now out of heann^ He p , • ■ _ 

the ordinary prejudices about witchcraft, -u. pju 

tion, to which his age and country still gave sue 
that to express a doubt of them was accounted 
to the unbelief of Jews or Saracens ; he knew 

vailing belief concerning witches, operating upon ^Tirlpred 

driac habits of those whom age, infirmity, and pojerty 
liable to suspicion, and enforced by f^e^ar of death and ^ 
pangs ofthe most cruel tortures, often e^ortedthos q Aland 
which encumber and disgrace the criminal 
. during the 17th century. But the lusion of 
whether real or imaginary, had impressed his r i g* 

' superstitious feeling which he in vain endeayoure • 

The nature of the business which ^aited him - a kind 

called Tod’s Hole, where he soon after arrived, was not of akmd 

to restore his spirits. Mortsheugh, the sexton of 

It was necessary he snouia see iuuib&u g A +1-.0 

the old burial-ground at Armitage, to 

funeral of Alice ; and, as the man dweft near the place of her 
late residence, the Master, after a slight refreshment, walked 
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towards tlie place where the body of Alice was to he deposited. 
It was situated in the nook formed by the eddying sweep of a 
stream, which issued from the adjoining hills. A rude cavern 
in an adjacent rock, which, in the interior, was cut into the 
shape of a cross, formed the hermitage, where some , Saxon 
saint had in ancient times done penance, and given name to 
the place. The rich Abbey of Ooldinghame had, in latter days, 
established a chapel in the neighbourhood, of which no vestige 
was now visible, though the churchyard which surrounded it 
was still, as upon the present occasion, used for the interment 
of particular persons. One or two shattered yew-trees still 
grew within the precincts of that which had once been holy^ 
ground. Warriors and barons had been buried there .of old, 
but their names were forgotten, and their monuments de- 
molished. The only sepulchral memorials which remained were 
the upright headstones which mark the graves of persons of 
inferior rank.' The abode of the sexton was a solitary cottage 
adjacent to the ruined waU of the cemetery, but so low that, 
■with its thatch, which nearly reached the ground, covered ■with 
a thick crop of grass, fog, andhouse-lealrs, it resembled an over- 
grown grave. On inquiry, however, Ravenswood found, that 
the man of the last mattock was absent at a bridal, being fiddler 
as well as ^ave-digger to the vicinity. He therefore retired to 
the little inn, lea^ving a message that early next morning he 
would again caU for the person whose double occupation com 
hected him at once with the house of mourning and the house 
of feasting.' ' 

‘An outrider of the Marquis arrived at Tod’s Hole shortly 
after, with a message, intimating that his master would join 
Ravenswood at that place on the following morning ; and the 
Master, who would otherwise have proceeded to his old retreat 
at Wolf’s Crag, remained there accordingly to give meeting to 
Ins noble kinsman. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Hamlet. Has this fellow no feeling of his business? he sings at , grave- 
making. 

-fforaho. Custom hath made it in him a jwoperty of easiness. 

Hamlet. ’Tis e’en so; the hand of little emploj’ment hath the daintier 
sense. . ■ 

Act V. Scene 1. , 

T he sleep of Eavenswood was broken by ghastly and 
agitating visions, and bis waking intervals disturbed 
by melancboly reflections on the past and painful antici- 
pations of tbe future. He was perhaps the only traveller who 
ever slept in that miserable kennel without complaining of his 
lodgings, or feeling inconvenience from their deficiencies. It is 
when ‘ the mind is free the bodj^ ’s delicate.’ Morning, however, 
found the Master an early riser, in hopes that the fresh air. of 
the dawn might afford the refreshment which night bad refused 
him. He took his way toward the solitary burial-ground, which 
lay about half a mile from the inn. 

The thin blue smoke, which already began to curl upward, 
and to distinguish the cottage of the living from the habitation 
of the d^d, apprised him that its inmate had returned and 
^as stirring. . Accordingly, on entering the little churchyard, 
ne saw the old man labouring in a half-made grave. ‘My 
destiny,’ thought Eavenswood, ‘seems to lead me to scenes of 
late and of death but these are childish thoughts, and they 
sndl not master me. , I will not again suffer my imagination 
TO beguile my senses.’ The old man rested on his spade as the 
Master approached him, as if to receive his commands ; and as 
be^d not immediately speak, the sexton opened the discourse 
la his own "way. 

‘ Ye will be a wedding customer, sir, I’se warrant 1 
‘ ^^at makes you think so, friend 1 ’ replied the Master. 

I live by twa trades, sir,’ reidied the blithe old ma,n~ 

bddle, sir, and spade; filling the world, and emptying of it; 
.voi,.TTir — 15 
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and I suld ken baitli cast of customers by bead-mark in tbirt}’’ 

years’ practice.’ _ ^ . t> 

‘ Yon are mistaken, bovever, this morning,’ replied Ravens- 

‘ Am I ? ’ said tbe old man, looking keenly at bim, troth 
and it may be; since, for as brent as your brow is, there is 
something sitting upon it this day that is as near akin to death 
as to wedlock. Weel — weel ; tbe pick and shovel areas ready 
to your order as bow and fiddle.’ 

‘I wish you,’ said Ravenswood, ‘to look after tbe decent 
interment of an old %Yoman, Alice Gray, who lived at tbe Craig- 
foot in Ravenswood Park’ 

‘Alice Grayl — blind Alice!’ said tbe sexton; ‘and is she 
gane at last ? that ’s another jow of tbe bell to bid me be ready. 
I mind when Habbie Gray brought her down to this land ; a 
likely lass she was then, and looked ower her soutUand nose 
at us a’. I trow her pride got a do^vncome. And is she e’en 
ganel’ 

‘ She died yesterday,’ said Ravenswood ; ‘ and desired to be 
buried here beside her husband ; you Imow where be lies, no 
doubt?’ / 

‘ Ken where be lies 1 ’ answered tbe sexton, with national 
indirection of response. ‘1 ken whar a’liody lies, that lies here. 
But ye were speaking o’ her grave ?^ Lord help us, it’s no an 
brdinaf grave that will baud her hi, if a’s true that folk said of 
Alice in her auld days ; and if I gae to _ six feet deep — and a 
warlock’s grave sbouldna be an inch mair ebb, or her ain witch 
cummers would soon whirl her out of her shroud for a’ their 
auld acquaintance — and be ’t six feet, or be ’t three, wha ’s to 
pay the making o’t, I pray ye?’ 

‘I will pay that, my friend, and all reasonable charges.’ 

: ‘ Reasonable charges ! ’ said the sexton ; ‘ ou, there ’s grund- 
mail — and belksiller, though the bell’s broken, nae doubt 
— and the kist — and my day’s wark — and my bit fee — 
and some brandy and yiU to the dirgie; I am no thinking 
that you can inter her, to ca’ decently, under saxteeh pund 
Scots.’ 

is the money, my friend,’ said Ravenswood, ‘and 
something over. Be sure you know the grave.’ 

‘Ye ’ll be ane o’ her English relations, I’se warrant,’ said the 
hoa'^ man of skulls ; ‘ I hae heard she married far below her 
stetion. It_ was very right to let her bite on the bridle when 
she was bring, and it ’s verj^ right to gie her a decent burial 
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now she ’s dead, for that ’s a matter o’ credit to yoursell rather 
than to her. Folk inaj' let their Idndred shift for themsells 
when the3^ are alive, and can beiw the harden of their aiii 
misdoings ; hut it ’s an unnatural thing to let them he huried 
like dogs, when a’ the discredit gangs to the kindred. What 
kens the dead corpse about it ? ’ 

‘ You would not have people neglect their relations on a bridal 
occasion neither 1 ’ .said llavenswood, who was amused with the 
professional limitation of the grave-digger’s philanthropy. 

The old man cast up his sharp "Ycy eyes with a shrewd 
smile, as if he understood the jest, hut instantl}’^ continued, 
with his former gravity, ‘Bridals — wha wad neglect bridals 
that had ony regard for plenishing the earth? To be sure, 
thejvsuld be celebrated with all manner of good cheer, and 
meeting of friends, and musical instruments — harp, sackbut, 
and psalter}’’ 5 or glide fiddle and pipes, when these auld-w’arld 
instruments of melody are hard to be compassed.’ 

^ ‘ The presence of the fiddle, I daresay,’ replied Bavenswood, 
would atone for the absence of all others.’ 

^ The sexton again looked sharply up at him, as he answered, 
Nae doubt — nae doubt, if it were w’eel played; but yonder,’ 
he said, as if to change the di.scourse, ‘is Halbert Gray’s lang 
Imme, that ye were speering after, just the third bourock 
beyond the muckle through-stane that stands on sax legs 
yonder, abune some ane of the Ravensw’oods ; for there is 
piony of their kin and followers here, deil lift them ! though 
just their main burial-place.’ 

. ^hey are no favourites, then, of yours, these Ravenswoods ? ’ 
said the Master, not much pleased with the passing benediction 
winch was thus bestowed on his family and name. 

^ I kenna wha should favour them,’ said the grave-digger ; 
^when they had lands and pow’er, they were ill guides of them 
baith, and now their head’s down, there ’s few care how lang 
they may be of lifting it again.’ 

^ Indeed ! ’ said Ravenswood ; ‘ I never heard that this un- 
happy family deserved ill-will at the hands of their country. I 
grant their poverty, if that renders them contemptible.’ 

^ It will gang a far w’ay till’t,’ said the sexton of Hermitage, 
Te may tak my word for that; at least, I ken naething else 
that suld mak myself contemptible, and folk are far frae 
respecting me as they wad do if I lived in a twa-loffced sclated 
house. But as for the Ravenswoods, I hae seen three genera- 
tions of them, deil ane to mend other.’ 
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‘ I tliought they luul enjoyed a fair character in the country/ 
said their descendant. 

‘Character! Ou, yc sec, .sir/ said tlie sexton, ‘as for the 
auld gudesiro hod}’ of a lonl, I Jived on Jiis land wJien I rva.s _a 
swanking young chield, and could hac blawn the trumpet wi’ 
ony bod}^, for I had wind enengh then ; and touching this 
trumpeter Marine’ that I have heard play afore the lord.s of 
the circuit, I wad hae made nae inair o’ him than of a baini 
and a hawbee whistle. I defy him to hae played “Boot and 
saddle,” or “ Horse and awa}',” or “ Gallants, come trot,” with 
me ; he hadna the tone.s/ 

‘ But what is all this to old Lord Bavenswood, ray friend \ ’ 
said the !Ma.stcr, who, ^vith an anxiety not unnatnral in hi.s 
circumstance.s, was de.sirous of prosecuting the mn.sician’s first 
topic — ‘what had his memorj’^ to do with the degeneracy of 
the trumpet music F 

‘Just this, sir,’ answered the sexton, ‘that I lost my wind in 
his sendee. Ye see I was trumpeter at the castle, and had 
allowance for bla’sring at break of day, and at dinner time, and 
other whiles when there was company about, and it pleased my 
lord ; and when he raised his militia to caper awa’ to Bothwell 
Brig against the wrang-headed wastland Whigs, I behoved, rea- 
son or nane, to munt a horse and caper awa’ wi’ them.’ 

‘ And very reasonable,’ said Bavenswood; ‘you were his 
servant and vassal.’ 

‘ Servitor, say ye ? ’ replied the sexton, ‘and so I was ; but it 
was to blaw folk to their warm dinner, or at the warst to a 
decent kirkyard, and no to skirl them awa’ to a bluidy braeside, 
where there was deil a bedral but the hooded craw. But bide 
ye, ye shall hear what cam o’t, and how far I am bund to be 
bedesman to the Bavenswoods. Till ’t, ye see, we gaed on a 
braw simmer morning, tv'enty-fourth of June, saxteen hundred 
and se’enty-nine, of a’ the days of the month and year — r drums 
beat, ^ns rattled, horses lacked and trampled. Hackstoun 
of Bathillet keepit the brig wd’ musket and carabine and pike, 
sword and scythe for what I ken, and we horsemen wore ordered 
down to cross at the ford, — 1 hate fords at a’ times, let abee 
when there ’s thousands of armed men ou the other side. There 
was auld Bavenswood brandishing his Andrew Ferrara at the 
head, and crying to us to come and buckle to, as if we had been 
gaun to_a fair; there was Caleb Balderstone, that is living yet, 
flourishing in the rear, and swearing Gog and Magog, he would 

^ See Note 10. 
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put steel tlirougb tlic guts of ony man that turned bridle ; 
there was j’ouug Mian Raveiiswoo^ that was then j\Iaster, wi’ 
a bended pistol in his hand — it ^Yas a mercy it gaed iia aff ! — 
crying to me, that had scarce as much wind lelt as serve the 
necessary purpose of my ain lungs, ‘‘Sound, you poltroon — 
sound, you damned cowardly Yullain, or I will blow your brains 
out 1 " and, to he sure, I hlcAv sic points of war that the scraugh 
of a clochin-heu was music to them/ 

‘lYell, sir, cut all this short,' said Ravenswood. 

‘ Short 1 I had like to hae been cut short mj-sell, in the ^ 
flower of my youth, as Scripture sa 3 's; and that’s the very 
thing that I compleen o’. Weel ! in to the water we behoved 
a’ to splash, heels ower head, sit or fa’ — ae _ horse driving on 
auither, as is the way of brute beasts, and riders that hae as 
little sense; the verv hushes on the ither side were ableeze 
the flashes of the "Whig guns : and my horse had just taen the 
grund, when a blacka^^sed westland carle — I wad mind the face 
o' him a hundred years j^et — an ee like a wdld falcon's, and 
a heard as broad as my shovel — clapped the end o’ his lang 
black gun within a quarter’s length of my lug ! By the grace o’ 
Mercy, the horse swarved round, and I fell aff at the tae side as 
the ball whistled by at the titlier, and the fell auld lord took the 
IVhig such a swank wi’ his broadsword that he made tw^o pieces 
o’ his head, and down fell the lurdane wi’ a’ his houk abuneme.’ 

‘You were rather obliged to the old lord, I tliink,’ said 
Ravenswood, 

‘Was I? my sartie! first for bringing me into jeopardy, 
would I nould I, and then for whomling a chield on the tap 
o’ me that dang the very "wind out of my body? I hae been 
short-breathed ever since, and canna gang twenty jmrds with- 
out peghing like a miUer’s aiver.’ 

‘You lost, then, your place as trumpeter?’ said Ravens- 
wood. 

‘Lost it! to he sure I lost it,’ replied the sexton, ‘for I 
couldna hae played pew upon a dr}’^ humlock ; hut I might hae 
dune weel eneugh, for I keepit the wage and the fi’ee house,, 
and little to do but play on the fiddle to them, but for ARan, 
last Lord Ravenswood, that was faur waur than ever his father 
was.’ 

‘What,’ said the Master, ‘did my father — I mean, did his 
father’s son — this last Lord Ravenswood, deprive you of what 
fho bounty of his father allowed you ? ’ ■ 

‘Ay, troth did he,’ answered the old man; ‘for he loot his 
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affairs gang to tlic (logs, and let in this Sir William Ashton on 
us, that will ^0 iiaotliing for nacthing, aiifl just removed me 
and a’ the puir creatures that had bite and soup in the castle, 
and a hole to put our heads in, when things wore in the auld 
way.’ 

‘ If Lord llavenswood protected lii.s i)CO])le, in}* friend, while 
he had the means of doing so, I think they might spare )iis 
memory,’ replied the Master. 

‘Ye are welcome to your ain opinion, .sir,’ said the sexton; 
‘but ye rnnna persuade me that he did hi.s (infcy, either to him- 
sell or to liuz puir dependent creatures, in guiding u.s the gate 
he ha.s done; he might hae gien ns life-rent tack.s of our bits 
o’ houses and yards ; and me, that ’.s an auld man, living in yon 
miserable cabin, that ’s fitter for the dead than the quick, and 
killed rvi’ rheumatise, and John Smith in my dainty bit inail- 
ing, and his rvindow glazen, and a’ because llavenswood guided 
his gear like a fule ! ’ 

‘ It is but too true,’ said llavenswood, conscience-stimck ; 
‘ the penalties of extravagance extend far beyond the prodigal’s 
own sufferings.’ _ , 

‘However,’ said the sexton, ‘this young inan Edgar is like 
to avenge my vrrangs on the haill of his kindred.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 ’ said llavenswood ; ‘ why should you suppose so 1 ’ 

‘They say he is about to marry the daughter of Leddy 
Ashton; and let her leddyship get his head ance under her 
oxter, and see you if she nunna gie his neck a thraw. Soiva a 
bit, if I were him I Let her alane for handing a’ thing in het 
water that draws near her. Sae the warst wish I shall rvi-sh the 
lad is, that he may take his ain creditable gate o’t, and ally 
himsell wi’ his father’s enemies, that have taken, his broad 
lands and my bonny kail-yard from the lawful orvners thereof.’. 

Cervantes acutely remarks, that flatter 3 ^ is pleasing even 
from the mouth of a madman ; and censure, as well as praise, 
often affects us, wliile ' we despise the opinions and motives on 
which it is founded and expressed. Ravenswood, abruptly 
.reiterating his command that Alice’s funeral should be at- 
tended to, flung away from the sexton, under the painful 
impression that the great as well as the small vulgar would 
think of his engagement udth Lucy like this ignorant and selfish 
peasant. . , , 

‘And I have stooped to .subject myself to these calumnies, 
and am rejected notivithstanding ! Lucy, your faith must be 
true and perfect as the diamond to compensate; for the dis- 
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lionour ^vllicll men’s opinionSj and the conduct of your mother, 
attach to the heir of Rayenswood 1 ’ 

As he raised his eyes, he beheld the Marquis of A , who, 

haying arriyed at the Tod’s Hole, had walked forth to look for 
his kinsman. 

After mutual greetings, he made some apolog)’’ to the Master 
for not coming forward on the preceding eyening. ‘ It was his 
wish,’ he said, ‘ to haye done so, but he had come to the Imowh 
edge of some matters which induced him to delay his purpose. 
I find,’ he xwoceeded, ‘there has been a loye affair here, Idns- 
man j and though I might blame you for not haying com- 
municated yfith me, as being in some degree the chief of your 
family ^ 

‘With your lordship’s permission,’ said Rayenswood, ‘I am 
deeply grateful for the interest j’ou are pleased to take in me, 
but I am the chief and head of my family.’ ^ 

‘I blow it — I know it,’ said the Marquis; ‘in a strict 
heraldic aud genealogical sense, you certainly are so ; what 
I mean is, that being in some measure under my guardian- 
ship ’ 

‘I must take the liber^ to say, my lord ’ answered 

^venswood, and the tone in which he interi’upted the Marquis 
boded no long duration to the friendship of the noble relatiyes, 
when he himself was interrupted by the httle sexton, who carne 
puffing after them, to ask if their honours would choose music 
at the change-house to make up for short cheer. 

‘We want no music,’ said the Master, abruptly. 

‘Your honour disna ken what ye ’re refusing, then,’ said the 
fiddler, with the impertinent freedom of his jirofession. ‘ I can 
^ay, “ I7ilt thou do ’t again,” and “ The Auld Man’s Mear’s 
Read,’’ sax times better than eyer Patie Birnie.^ I ’ll get my 
fiddle in the turning of a cofiin-screw.’ 

‘Take yourself away, sir,’ said the Marquis. 

‘ And if your honour be a north-country gentleman,’ said the 
perseyering minstrel, ‘whilk I wad judge from your tongue, I 
^n play “Liggeram Cosh,” and “MuUin Dhu,” and “The 
Cummers of Athole.” ’ . . ^ 

‘Take yourself away, fiiend ; you interrupt our conyersation.’ 

‘ Or if, under your honour’s favour, ye should happen to be 
a thought honest, I can play (this in a low and confidential 
tone) “Killiecranbe,” and “The King shall hae his ain,” and 


A celebrated fiddler and songster of Kinghorn. 
youcctea Poems, ed. 1721 {Laing).' 


See Allan Ramsay’s 
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“The Auld Stuarts hack amiin”; and the wife at the change- 
house is a decent, discreet body, ncitlicr kens nor c.‘ires what 
toasts are drucken, and what tunes are played, in her house : 
she’s deaf to a’thing hut the clink o’ tlie siller.’ 

The j\Iarquis, who was sometimes sus])ected of Jacohitism, 
could not help laughing as he threw the fellov/ a dollar, and 
bid hhn go play to the servants if he had a mind, and leave 
them at peace. 

‘Aweel, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘1 am wishing your honours 
gude day. I ’ll be a’ the better of the dollar, and ye ’ll be the 
waur of wanting the music, I’se tell ye. But I’se gang hame, 
and finish the grave in the tuning o’ a fiddle-string, lay by my 
spade, and then get my tother bread-winner, and awa’ to your 
folk, and see if they hae better lugs than their masters.’ 



CHAPTER XXV 


True love, an thou he true, 

Thou hast aue kittle part to pla}' ; 

For fortune, fashion, fancy, and thou, 

Maun strive for many a daj’. 

I ’ve kend by monj' a friend’s tale, 

Far better b^- this heart of mine, 

What time and change of fancy avail 
A true-love knot to untwine. 

Hen'deesoun. 

I "WISHED to tell you, my good kinsman/ said the Mar- 
quis, ‘ now tliat we are quit of that impertinent fiddler, 
that I had tried to discuss this love aftair of 3’’ours with 
Sir William Ashton’s daughter. I never saw the young lady 
fiut for a few minutes to-day ; so, being a sti’anger to her per- 
sonal merits, I pay a compliment to you, and offer her no offence, 
in sa3ring you might do better.’ 

‘ My lord, I am much indebted for the interest you have 
felteu in mj’- affairs,’ said Ravenswood. ‘ I did not intend to 
have troubled you in any matter concerning Miss Ashton. As 
my engagement with that ymung lady has reached your lord- 
ship,. I can only say, that you must necessarily suppose that I 
was , aware of the objections to my marrying into her father’s 
mmily, and of course must have been complete^ satisfied with 
the reasons by which these objections are overbalanced, since I 
have proceeded so far in the matter.’ 

‘Nay, Master, if you had heard me out,’ said his noble 
relation, ‘you might have spared that observation; for, -with- 
out questioning that you had reasons which seemed -to you 
•to counterbalance every other obstacle, I set mj’^self, by every 
means that it became me to use -towards the Ashtons, to per- 
suade them to meet your -views. 

‘I am obliged to your lordship for your unsolicited inter- 
cession,’ said Ravenswood ; ‘ especially as I am sure ymur lord- 
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ship would never cany it beyond the bounds wliicli it l)ec4iibc 
me to use.’ 

‘Of that,’ said the Mar(iuis, ‘.you may be confident; 1 
myself felt the delicacy of the matter too much to i)lace a 
gentleman nearly connected with my bouse in a degi'ading or 
dubious situation with these Ashtons, But I pointed out all 
the advantages of their inan-ying their daughter into a house 
so honourable, and so nearly related with the first in Scotland ; 
I explained the exact degree of rclationsliip in which the 
Eavenswoods stand to ourselves; and I even hinted how 
political matters were like to^ turn, and -what cards -would he 
trumps next Parliament. I said I regarded you as a son — or a 
nephew, or so — rather than as a jnore distant relation ; and 
that I made your affair entirely my own.’ 

‘And what was the issue of 3 mur lordship’s explanation?’ 
said Eavenswood, in some doubt whether he should resent or 
express gratitude for his interference. 

‘Why, the Lord Keeper would have listened to reason,’ 
said the Marquis ; ‘ he is rather unwilling to leave his place, 
which, in the yiresent view of a change, must he vacated; and, 
to say truth, he seemed to have a liking for jmu, .and to 
he sensible of the general advantages to he attained hy 
such a match. But his lady, who is tongue of the trunip. 
Master ’ 

‘What of Lady Ashton, my lord?’ said Eavenswood; ‘let 
me know the issue of this extraordinary conference : I can 
hear it.’ 

‘1 am glad of that, Idnsman,’ said the Marquis, ‘for I am 
ashamed to tell you half what she said. It is enough — her 
mind is made up, and the mistress of a lirst-rate hoarding- 
school could not have rejected -with more haughtj’- indifference 
the suit of a half-pay Irish officer, beseeching permission to 
wait upon the heiress of a West India irlanter, than Lady 
Ashton sxmrned every proposal of mediatioir wffiich if could 
at aE become me to offer in behalf of you, mj'^ good kinsman. 
I carmot' guess wffiat she means. A more honourable con- 
nexion she could not form,' that ’s certain. As for rnoney and 
land, that used to he her husband’s business rather than hers ; 
I really think she hates you for ha-ving the rank which her 
husband has not, and perhaps for not having the lands that 
her goodman has. But I .should only vex you to say more 
about it — here we are at the change-house.’ 

The Master of Eavenswood paused as he errtered the 
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cottage, ■which reeked through all its cre%’ices, and they were 
not few, from the exertions of the Marquis s travellmg-cooks 
to supply good cheer, and spread, as it were, a table in the 

wilderness. , , -r i j 

‘My Lord Marquis,’ said Ravenswood, ‘I already mentioned 

that accident has put your lordship in possession of a secret 
which, with my consent, should have remained one even to 
you, my Idusman, for some time. Since the secret was 'to pait 
itom my p's™ custody, and that of the only person besides 
who was interested in it, I am _ not soit)’’ it should have 
reached j’our lordship’s ears, as being fully aware that you are 

my noble kinsman and friend.’ sr , r 

‘You may believe it is safely lodged with me. Master ot 
Ravenswood,’ said the Marquis ; ‘ but I should like ■well to 
hear you say that you renounced the idea oi an alliance 
which* you can liardly pursue ■without a certain degiee ot 

degradation.’ , -r, i 

‘Of that, my lord, I shall judge,’ answered Raveimwood, 

‘ and I hope with delicacy as sensitive as any of my friends. 
But r have no engagement ■with Sir William and Lady Ashton. 
It is ■with Miss Ashton alone that I have entered upbn the sub- 
ject, and my conduct in the matter shall be entirely ruled by 
hers. If she continues to prefer me in my poverty to the 
wealthier suitors whom her friends recommend, I may Avell 
make some sacrifice to her sincere affection ; I may well 
surrender to her the less tangible and^ less palpable advantages 
of birth, and the deeii-rooted prejudices of family hatred. It 
Miss Lucy Ashton should change her mind on a subject ot 
such delicacy, I trust my friends "will be silent on my disap- 
pointment, and I shall know how to make my enemies so. 

‘ Spoke like a gaUant young nobleman,’ said the Marquis ; 
‘for my part, I have that regard for you,^ that I should be 
sorry the thing went on. This Sir William Ashton was a 
pretty enough pettifogging kind of a lawyer twenty years ago, 
and bet'wixt battling at the bar and leading in committees 
of Parhament he has got well 6n ; the Darien matter lent hirn 
a lift, for he had good intelligence and sound views, and soM 
out in time; but the- best work is had out of mm. _l\o 
government "will take liim at his_ o^wri, or rather his 
extravagant, valuation ; and betwixt his indecision and her 
insolence, from aR I can guess, he ■will outsit his marke't, and 
be had cheap ■when no one will bid for him. • I say nothing of 
Miss Ashton ; but I assure you, a connexion 'with her faither 
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■will be neither useful nor ornaincntol, beyond that part of 
your father’s spoils which he may he prevailed upon to dis- 
gorge by -way of tocher-good ; and tahe my word for it, you 
will get more if you have sjnrit to bell the wit with him in 
the House of Peers. And 1 will he the man, cousin,’ con- 
tinued his lordship, ‘ will course the fox for you, and make him 
rue the day that ever he refused a composition too honourable 
for him, and proposed by me on the hclialf of a kinsman.’ 

There was something in all this that, as it were, overshot 
the mark, llavenswood could not di.sguise from liimself that 
his noble kin.smaii had more reasons for taldng oftence at the 
reception of his suit than regarded his interest and lionour, 
yet he- could neither complain nor he surx)rised that it should 
he so. He contented liimself, therefore, with repeating, that 
his attachment -was "to Miss Ashton personally ; that lie desired 
neither wealth nor aggrandisement irom litir father’s means 
and influence ; and that nothing should prevent his keeping liis 
engagement, excepting her omi exxiress desire that it should 
he relinquished ; and he requested as a favour that the matter 
might he no more mentioned hetwxt them at present, assuring 

the Marquis of A that he should he his confidant in its 

progress or its interruption. 

The Marquis soon had more agreeable, as well as more in- 
teresting, subjects on which to converse. A foot-post, who had 
followed him from Edinburgh to Ravenswood Castle, and had 
traced his. steps to the Tod’s Hole, brought him a packet laden 
with good news. The political calculations of the Marquis had 
proved just, both in London and at Edinburgh, and he saw 
almost within his grasp the pre-eminence for which he had 
panted. The refreshments which the servants had prepared 
were now put on the table, and an epicure would perhaps have- 
enjoyed them •with additional- zest firom the contrast which 
such fare afforded to the miserable cabin in which it was 
served u]!. , , 

The turn of conversation corresponded with and added to 
the. social feelings of the company. The Marquis expanded 
with pleasure on the power which probable incidents were likely 
io assign to him,_and on the use which he hoped to make of it 
in serving his kinsman llavenswood. Ravenswood could but 
repeat the gratitude which he ready felt, even when he con- 
sidered the, "topic as too long dwelt upon. The "wine was ,ex^ 
mlent, notwithstanding its having. been brought in; a runlet 
from Edinburgh ; and the habits of the Marquis, when engaged 
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-prith sucb good clieer, were somewhat sedenterJ^ ^id sort fell 
out that they delayed their journey two hours later than was 

^^^Burihaf oTS my good young friend 1 ’ said the 
‘Your Castle of Wolfs Crag is but five or six miles distence, 
and will afford the same hospitality to your fansman of A 
that it gave to this same Sir William Ashton. 

‘Sir William took the castle by stoi-m, said I^f,v®nswo^’ 
‘and, lilce many a victor, had little reason to congratulate him- 

^^T^ell^^r^aid Lord A , whose dipity was ^ometWng 

relaxed by the wine he had drunlc, ‘I see I ^^^t 

harbour me. Come, pledge me in a bumper hea 

young lady that slept at Wolf’s Crag, pd liked nr>piTnv 

My hones Ire not so tender as hers, and I ana resolved to occupy 

her apartment to-night, that I may judge how hard the couch 

is that love can soften.’ , „ , i 

.‘Your lordship may choose what penance yp 
Kaveiiswood ; ‘hut I assure you, I should e^ectmy o ® , , , 

to hang himself, or throw himself from the battlements, shouia 
your lordship visit him so une^ectedly. I do assure you, w 

are totally and literally unprovided.’ 

But his declaration only brought from his noble patT?n an 
assurance of his own total indifference as to every 
accommodation, and his determination to see the Tower ^ 

Crag. His ancestor, he said, had been feasted w^n he 

went forward ivith the then Lord ^ i -nTPcscipfl 

battle of Flodden, in which they both fell. Tps hard Pressed, 

the Master offered- to ride forward to get 
preparation as time and circumstances pniitted ; bu ^ 

q,uis protested his Idnsman must afford^ him his companj , 
would only consent that an avant-courier should cany to tne 
destined seneschal, Caleb Balderstone, the unexpected news ot 

this invasion. „ . j . 1 ,. Mpt. 

The Master of Ravenswood soon after accompame 
quis in his carriage, as the latter had p„ 

became better acquainted in the progress of 
noble relation explained the very liberal ^ onpppss of his 
taiued for his relation’s preferment, in case of the 
own political schemes; They related to 

important commission beyond sea, which could 0 y i d-l- 

to a person of rank, and talent, and perfect co^dence, an , 

.as it required, great trust and reliance on the envoy employed, 
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could not but prove both bononrablo and advantageous to Inin. 
We need not enter into tlie nature and puipose of this commis- 
sion, farther than to acquaint our readers that tlie charge was 
in prospect highly acceptable to the IMastcr of Ravcnswoorl, 
who hailed vdth pleasure the hope of emerging from his present 
state of indigence and inaction into independence and honour- 
able exertion. 


While he listened thus eagerl}^ to the details with which the 
Marquis now thought it iieces.sary to entrust him, the messenger 
who had been despatched to tlie Tower of Wolfs Crag returned 
with Caleb Balderstone’s humble duty, and an assurance that 
‘a’ .should be in seemly order, sic as the hnn^- of time per- 
mitted, to receive their lordships as it behoved.’ 

Ravenswood was too well accustomed to his seneschal’s mode 
of acting and .speaking to hojie much from this confident 
assurance. He knew that Caleb acted upon the principle of 

the Spanish generals, in the compaign of who, much to 

the perplexity of the Prince of Orange, their commander-in- 
chief, used to report their troops as full in number, and po.s- 
sessed of all necessary points of equipment, not considering it 
consistent ivith their dignity, or the honour of Spain, to confess 
any deficiency either in men or munition, until the want of 
both Avas unavoidably discovered in the day of battle. Accord- 
ingly, Raveuswood thought it necessary to give the Marquis 
some hint that the fair assurance which they had just received 
from Caleb did not by any means ensure them against a very 
indifferent recejition. 

■ ‘You do yourself injustice, Ma.ster,’ said the Marquis, ‘of 
you wish to surprise me agreeably. Prom this Avindow I see a 
great light in tbe direction where, if I remember aright. Wolf’s 
Crag lies ; and, to judge from the .splendour Avh'ich the old Tower 
sheds around it, the preparations for our reception must be of 
no ordinary description. I remember your father putting the 
same deception on me, when we went to the Tower for a few 
d.ays’ haAvking, about' twenty years since, and yet we spent our 
time as ■ jolhly at Wolf’s Crag as we could have done- at mj’’ 
own bunting seat at B -.’ 

r lordship, I fear, aauII experience that-. the faculty 
presen-b proprietor to entertain his friends is greatly 
4.1. Ravenswood; ‘ the Avill, I need hardly say, 
cl ' 4. ^ same. But I am as 'much at a loss as your lord- 

•smp to account for so strong and brilliant a light , as is now 
ove Wolfs Crag; tbe Avindows of tbe ToAver are feAv and 
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narrow, and those of the lower story are hidden from us by 
the wails of the . court. I cannot conceive that any illumina- 
tion of an ordinary nature could afford such a blaze of light.’ 

; The mystery was soon explained; for the cavalcade almost 
instantly halted, and the voice of Caleb Balderstone was heard 
at the coach .window, exclaiming, in accents broken by grief 
and fear, ‘ Och, gentlemen ! Och, my gude lords ! Och, hand 
to the right ! Wolfs Crag is burning, bower and ha’ — a’ the 
rich plenishing outside and inside — a’ the frne graith, pictures, 
frpestries, heedle-wark, hangings, and other decorements — a’ 
in a bleeze, as if they were nae man* than sae mony peats, or 
as ihuckle pease-strae ! Hand to the right, gentlemen, I implore 
ye ; there is some sma’ provision maldng at Luclde Sma’trash’s ; 
but 0, wae for this night, and wae for me that lives to see it ! ’ 

Rayenswood was at first stunned by this new and unexpected 
calamity ; but after a moment’s recollection he sprang from the 
carriage, and hastily bidding his noble kinsman good-night, was' 
about to ascend the hill towards the castle, the broad and full 
conflagration of 'which now flung forth a high column of red 
fight, that flickered far to seaward upon the dashing waves of 
the ocean. ' ' 

‘Take' a horse, Master,’ exclaimed the Marquis, greatly 
affected by this additional misfortune, so unexpectedly heaped 
upon his young protege; ‘ and give me my ambling palfrey ; 
and haste forward, you loiaves, to see what can be done to 
save the furniture, or to extinguish the fire — ride, you knaves, 
for your lives ! ’ - 

The attendants bustled together, and began to strike their 
horses with the spur, and call upon Caleb to show them the 
road. But the voice of that careful seneschal was heard above 
the tumult, ‘ 0, stop — sirs, stop — turn bridle, for the love of 
Mercy ; add not loss of lives to the loss of warld’s gear ! Thirty 
barrels of powther, landed out of a Dunkirk dogger in the auld 
lord’s time — a’ in the.vau’ts of the auld tower, — the fire canna 
be far aff it, I trow. Lord’s' sake, to the right, lads — to the 
nght ; let ^s pit the hill atween us and peril — a wap wi’ a 
corner-s'tane o’ Wolf’s Crag wad defy the doctor!’ 

It Avill readify be supposed that this aimunciation hurried 
the Marquis and his attendants into the route ■v^diich Caleb 
prescribed, dragging Ravenswood along vdth them, although 
there was much in the matter which he could not possibly 
comprehend. ‘ Gunpowder ! ’ he exclauned, la3dng hold of Caleb, 
wio in vain endeavoured to escape from him, ‘ what gunpowder \ 
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How any quantity of powder could be in Wolf’s Crag without 
niy knowledge, I cannot possibly comprehend,’ 

‘But I can,’ interrupted the Marquis, whispering liim, ‘I 
can comprehend it thoroughly; for God’s sake, ask him no 
more questions at present.’ 

‘ There it is, now,’ said Caleb, extricating liirnself from his 
master, and adjusting his dress, ‘ your honour will believe his 
lordship’s honourable testimony. His lordship minds weel bow, 

in the year that him they ca’d King Willie died ’ 

‘ Hush ! hush, my good friend 1 ’ said the Marquis ; ‘ I shall 
satisfy your master upon that subject.’ 

‘Ajid the people at Wolf’s Hope,’ said Ravenswood, ‘did 
none of them come to j'our assistance before the flame got so 
highr ^ M 

‘ Ay did they, mony ane of them, the rapscallions ! said 
Caleb; ‘but truly I was in nae huiry to let them into the 
Tower, where there were so much plate and valuables,’ 

‘ Confound you for an impudent liar ! ’ said Ravenswood, in 

uncontrollable ire, ‘ there was not a single ounce pf ’ 

. ‘ Forbye,’ said the butler, most irreverently raising his voice 
to a pitch which drowned his master’s, ‘ the fire made fast on 
us, oving to the store of tapestr}" and carved timmer in the 
banqueting-ha’, and the loons ran like scauded rats sae sune 
as they heard of the gunpouther.’ 

. ‘I do entreat,’ said the Marquis to Ravenswood, ‘you will 
ask him no more questions.’ 

‘ Only one, my lord. What has become of poor Mysie V \ 

■ ‘ Mysie ! ’ said Caleb, ‘ I had nae time to look about ony Mysie ; 
she ’s in the Tower, I’se wan-ant, biding her awful doom,’ 

‘By heaven,’ said Ravenswood, ‘I do not understand all 
this 1 The life of a faithful old creature is at stake ; my lord, 
I win be withheld no longer ; I will at least ride up, and see 
whether the danger is as imminent as this old fool pretends.’ 

‘Weel, then, as I live by bread,’ said Caleb, ‘Mysie is weel 
and safe. I saw her out of the castle before I left it mysell. 
Was I ganging to forget an auld feUow-servant V 

‘What made you tell me the contrary this moment?’, said 
his master. 

‘Did I tell you the contrary?’ said Caleb; ‘then I maun 
hae been dreaming surely, or' this awsome night has turned 
my jud^ent ; but safe she is, and ne’er living a soul in the 
^stle, a’ the better for them : they wad have gotten an unco 
heezy.’ , 
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The Master of Ravenswood, upon this assurance being 
solemnly reiterated, and notwithstanding his extreme Avish to 
witness the last explosion, which was to ruin to the. ground 
the mansion of his fathers, suffered himself to be dragged on- 
ward towards the village of Wolfs Hope, wRere not only the 
change-house, but that of our well-known friend the cooper, 
were all_ prepared for reception of himself and his noble guest, 
with a liberality of provision which requires some explanation. 

We omitted to mention in its place, that Lockhard having 
fished out the truth concerning the mode by which Caleb had 
obtained the supplies for his banquet, the Lord Keeper, amused 
With the incident, and desirous at the time to gratify Ravens- 
wood, had recommended the cooper of Wolf s Hope to the official 
Situation under government the prospect of which had recon- 
ciled him to the loss of his wild-fowl. Mr. Girder’s preferment 
had occasioned a pleasing surprise to old Caleb ; for when, 
some days after his master’s departure, he found himself ab- 
solutely compelled, by some necessary business, to visit the 
fishing hamlet, and was gliding like a ghost past the door of 
the cooper, for fear of being^ summoned to give some account of 
Progress of the solicitation in his favour, or, more probably, 
that the inmates might upbraid him with the false hope he had 
held out upon the subject, he heard himself, not without some 
apprehension, summoned at once in treble, tenor, and bass — i 
J^rformed by the voices of Mrs. Girder, old Dame Loup- 
^®'Byke, and the goodman of the dwelling — ‘ Mr. Caleb ! — 
wlr. Caleb I ^ — Mr. Caleb Balderstone ! I hope ye arena ganging 
rpi door, and we sae muckle indebted to you 1 ’ 

Ihis might be said ironically as well as in earnest. Caleb 
augured the worst, turned a deaf ear to the trio aforesaid, and 
Was moving doggedly on, his ancient castor pulled over his 
orows, and his eyes bent on the ground, as if, to count the 
ninty pebbles with ivhich the rude pathway was causewayed, 
■out on a sudden he found himself surrounded in his progress, like 
a smtely merchantman in the Gut of Gibraltar (I hope the ladies 
®^uuse the tarpaulin phi-ase) by three Algerine galleys. 

‘ guide us, Mr. Balderstone ! ’ said Mrs. Girder. 

ha wad hae thought it of an auld and kenn’d firiend ! ’ 

said the mother. 

And 110 sae muckle as stay to receive our thanks,’ said the 
cooper himself, ‘and frae the like o’ me that seldom offers 
^ ^ ^ hope there ’s nae ill seed sawn between us, 

ir. Balderstone. Ony man that has said, to ye I am no gratefu’ 
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for the situation of Queen’s cooper, let me hae a whaniple at 
him wi’ mine eatche,^ that’s a’.’ 

‘My good friends — my dcjir friends,’ said Caleb, still doubt- 
ing how the certainty of the matter might stand, ‘ what needs 
a’. this ceremony 1 j\ne tries to serve their friends, and sonm- 
times they may happen to prosper, and sometimes to misgic. 
Naething I care to be fashed wi’ less than thanks ; I never could 
bide them.’ 

Faith, Mr. Baldcrstone, 3’e suhl hae been fashed wi’ few o’ 
mine,’ said the downright man of staves and hoo])S, ‘ if I had 
only jmur gudc-will to thank 3'e for : I suld e’en hae set the 
guse, and the wild deulces, and the runlet of sack to balance 
that account. Gudc-will, maun, is a geizen’d tub, that bauds in 
nae liquor ; hut gude deed ’s like the cask, tight, round, and 
sound, that will baud liquor for the king.’ 

‘ Have ye no heard of our letter,’ .said the mother-in-law,' mak- 
ing our John the Queen’s cooper for certain ? and scarce a chield 
that had ever hammered gird upon tub hut was aj^plying for itl’ 
‘Have I heard 1! !’ said Caleb, who now found how the 
wind set, with an accent of exceeding contempt at the doubt 
expressed — ‘have I heard, quo’ she! ! 1’ and as he spoke he 
changed his shambling, skulldng, dodging pace into a manly 
and authoritative step, readjusted bis cocked hat, and suhered 
his brow to emerge from under it in all the pride of aristocracy, 
like the sun from behind a cloud. 

‘ To be sure, he canna but hae heard,’ .said the good w^oman. 
*Ay, to be sure, it’s impossible but I should,’ said Caleb; 
‘and sae I’ll he the first to kiss ye, joe,, and wish 3’-ou, cooper, 
much joy of your! preferment, naething doubting but ye ken 
wha are 3mur friends, and /lave helped 3m, and can help 3m. I 
thought it right to look a wme strange upon it at first,’ added 
CMeh, ‘ just to see if ye were made of the right mettle ; hut ye 
ring true, lad — 3’’e ring true I ’ 

So saying, with a most lordly air lie kissed the women, and 
abandoned his hand, with an air of serene patronage, to the 
hearty shake of Mr. Girder’s horn-hard palm. Upon this com- 
plete, and. to Caleb most satisfactory, information he. did not, 
it inay. readily be believed, hesitate to accept an invitation to a 
solemn feast, to which were invited, not onl}'^ all the notables 
of the: village, but even his ancient antagonist, Mi’,.Dingw’all, 
himself. At this festivity he w'as, of course, the most welcome 
ana most hon oured guest ; and so well did he ply the company 
* AiiglicS, adze. * 
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with stories of what he could do with his master, his master 
with the Lord Keeper, the Lord Keeper with the council, and 
the council with the king, that before the company dismissed 
(which was, indeed, rather at an early hour than a late one), 
every man of note in the village was ascending to the top- 
gallant of some ideal preferment by the ladder of ropes which 
Caleb had presented to their ima^ation. Nay, the cunning 
butler regained in that moment not onl}' all the influence he 
possessed formerly over the villagers, when the baronial family 
which he served were at the^ proudest, but acquired even an 
accession of importance. The writer — the very attorney him- 
self, such is the thirst of preferment — felt the force of the 
attraction, and taking an opportunity to draw Caleb into a 
corner, spoke, with affectionate regret, of the declining health 
of the sheriff-clerk of the county. 

‘ An excellent man — ^ a most valuable man, Mr. Caleb ; .but 
fat sail I say! we are peer feckless bodies, here the day and 
awa by cock-screech the mom ; and if he failzies, there maun 
be somebody in his place ; and gif that ye could airt it my way, 
1 sail be thanlcful, man — a gluve stuffed wi’ gowd nobles ; an’ 
^rk 3’'e, man, something canny tiU yourseU, and the Wolfs 
Rope_ carles to. settle kindly wi’ the Master of Ravenswood — 
tuat is. Lord Ravenswood — God bless his lordship ! ’ _ 

A smile, and a hearty squeeze by the hand, was the suitable 
answer to this overture ; and Caleb made his escape from the 
jovial party, in order to avoid committing himself by any 
special promises. 

. ‘ Die Lord be gude to me,’ said Caleb, when he found himself 
in open air, and at liberty to give vent to the self- exultation 
witfr -which he was, as it were, <flstended; ‘did ever ony man 
see SIC a set of green-gaislings ? The very pick-maws and solan- 
geese out-bye yonder at the Bass hae ten times their sense ! 

I w ^ been the Lord High Commissioner to the Estates 
.0 Parliament, they couldna hae beflumm’d memair; and, to 
sp^k Heaven’s truth, I could hardly hae beflnmm’d them better 
neither ! But the writer — ha ! ha ! ha 1 ah, ha ! ha ! ha ! mere}’’ 

on me, that I suld live in my auld days to gie the gang-bye to 
the very writer ! Sheriff-clerk I ! ! But I hae an auld account 
settle wi’ the carle ; and to make amends for bye-ganes, the 
office shall just cost bim as much time-serving as if he were 
to get it in gude earnest, of whilk there is sma’ appearance, 
unless the Master learns mair the ways of this warld, whilk it 
IS muckle to be doubted that he never will do.’ 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Why flames yon far summit — why shoot to tho blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 

’Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From thine eyrie, that beacons tho darkness of Heaven. 

CAMPBBLIi. 

T he circumstances announced in the conclusion of the 
last chapter will account for the ready and cheerful re- 
ception of the Marquis of A and the Master of 

Eavenswood in the village of Wolf s Hope. In fact, Caleb had no 
sooner announced the conflagration of the tower than the whole 
hamlet were upon foot to hasten to extinguish the flames. ^ And 
although that zealous adherent diverted their zeal hy intimat- 
ing the formidable contents of the subterranean apartments, 
yet the check only turned their assiduity into another direction. 
Never had there been such slaughtering of capons, and fat 
geese, and ham-door fowls ; never such hoihng of ‘ reested. ’ hams ; 
never such making pf car-cakes and sweet scones, Selkirk ban- 
nocks, cookies, and petticoat-tails^ — delicacies little knomi to 
the present generation. Never had there been such a tapping 
of barrels, and such uncorking of greybeards, in the village of 
Wolfs Hope. Air the inferior houses were thro^vn open for 
the reception of the Marquis’s dependants, who came, it was 
thought, as precursors of the shower of preferment which here- 
afe was to leave the rest of Scotland dry, in order to distil its 
rich dews on the village of Wolfs Hope under Lammermoor. 
The minister put in his claim to have the guests of distinction 
lodged at the manse, having his eye, it was thought, upon a 
neighbouring preferment, where the incumbent was sickly ; but 
Mr. Balderstone destined that honour to the cooper, his wife, , 
and wife’s mother, who danced for joy at the preference thus 
assigned them. ■ 

Many a heck and_ many a how welcomed these noble guests 
to as good entertainment as persons of such rank- could set 
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before such visitors ; and the old dame, who had formerly lived 
in Ravenswood Castlej^ and Imew, as she said, the ways of the 
nobility, was in no whit wanting in arranging matters, as well 
as circumstances permitted, according to the etiquette of the 
fames. The cooper’s house was so roomy that each guest had 
ms separate retiring-room, to which they were ushered with all 
due ceremony, while the plentiful supper was in the act of 
being placed upon the table. 

Ravenswood no sooner found himself alone than, impelled 
by a thousand feelings, he left the apartment, the house, and 
Vn hastily retraced his steps to the brow of the 

wmch rose betwixt the village and screened it from the 
mwer, in order to view the final fall of the house of his fathers, 
borne idle hoys from the hamlet had taken the same direction 
out of curiosity, having first witnessed the arrival of the coach 
and SIX and_ its attendants. As they ran one by one past the 
Master, (filing to each other to ‘ Come and see the auld tower 
blaw up m the lift lilce the peelings of an ingan,’ he could not 
but reel himself moved with indignation. ‘ And these are the 
sons of my father’s vassals,’ he said — ‘ of men bound, both by 
law and gratitude, to follow our steps through battle, and fire, 
and flood ; and now the destruction of their liege lord’s house 
^ ^ holiday’s sight to them ! ’ 

-these exasperating reflections were partly expressed in the 
PP^^b^y with which he exclaimed, on feeling himself puRed by 
the cloak — ‘ What do you want, you dog ?’ ' 

a dog, and an auid dog too,’ answered Caleb, for it 
as^ fle -who had token the freedom, ‘ and I am Hke to get a 
it does not signification a pinch of sneeshing, 

r 1 am ower auld a dog to learn new tricks, or to follow a new 
master. 


^6 spoke, Ravenswood attained the ridge of the hill from 
nicri Wolfs Crag was visible; the flames had entirely sunk 
own, and, to his great surprise, there was only a dusky redden- 
Dg u]^n the clouds imme^ately over the castle, which seemed 
®£|hection of the embers of the sunlcen fire. 

_ the place, caimot have blown up,’ said the Master; ‘-we 
ust nave heard the repoii; ; if a quarter of the gunpowder was 
7°^^ tell me of, it would have been heard twenty miles off.’ 
‘ wad,’ said Balderstone, composedly, 

t T, , ^ the fire cannot have reached the vaults V 
-It s like no,’ answered Caleb, with the same impenetrable 
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‘Hark ye, Caleb,' said bis master, ‘ibis grows a little too 
much for my patience. I rrni.st go and examine bovr mattens. 
stand at Wolfs Crag myself.' 

‘Your bonoiir is ganging to gang nac .sic gate,' said Caleb, 
tinnly. 

‘And wby not?' .said Kavcnswood, .‘^bai-})!}* ; ‘wlio or what 
shall prevent me?' 

‘ Even I inysell,' said Caleb, with tbe .same detennination. 

‘ Y'ou, Balderstonc ! ’ replied tbe i^Iastcr ; ‘ you are forgetting 
your-self, I tbink.’ ; ^ 

‘ But I tbink no,' said Balderstonc ; ‘for I can just tell ye a 
about tbe castle on tins knowe-bcad as wcel as if )'e were at it. 
Only dinna pit yoursell into a ki])page, and exj)ose yotirsell 
before tbe weans, or before tbe ^lanpiis, wben ye gang do^^l*bye. 

‘Speak out, you old fool,’ replied bis master, ‘and let me 
know tbe best and tbe worst at once.’ 

‘ Ou, tbe best and tbe warst is, just that tbe tower is stand- 
ing baill and tcir, as safe and as empty as wben ye left it.' 

‘ Indeed ! and tbe fire ? ’ .said llavenswood. 

‘Not a gleed of fire, then, excejit tbe bit kindling peat, and 
maybe a spunlt in Mysie’s cutty-pipe,’ replied Caleb. 

‘ But tbe flame ? ’ demanded llavenswood — ‘ tbe broad blaze 
which might have been seen ten miles off — what occasioned 
that ? ’ 

‘ Hout awa’ ! it 's an auld saying and a true — 

Little 's the light 

\ViU he seen in a mirk night. 

A wbeen fern and horse litter that I fired in tbe courtyard, 
after sending back the loon of a footman; and, to speak Heaven’s 
truth, tbe next time that ye send or bring ony body here, let 
them be gentles aUenarly, without ony fremd servants, like that 
chield Locldiard, to be gledging and gleeing about, and lookiug 
upon the wrang side of ane’s housekeeping, to tbe discredit of 
the family, and forcing ane to damn their souls wi’ telling ae 
lee after another faster than I can count them ; 1 wad rather 
set fire to the tower in gude earnest, and bum it ower my ain 
head into tbe bargain, or 1 see the family dishonoured in tbe sort.’ 

‘Upon my word, I am infinitely obliged by tbe proposal, 
Caleb,’ said his master, scarce able to restrain his laughter, 
though rather angr}*^ at the same time. ‘ But tbe gunpowder 
— is there such a thing in the tower ? Tbe Marquis seemed to 
know of it.’ 
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* The pouther, ha ! ha ! ha ! — the iMarquis^ ha ! ha ! ha ! ’ 
replied Caleb, — ‘ if 3’our honour \s*ere to brain me, I behooved 
to laugh, — the IMarquis — the })outher ! lYas it there 1 Ay, it 
vras there. Bid he ken o't ? i\Iy certie 1 the Marquis kenn’d 
o’t, and it was the best 0’ the game ; for, when I couldna pacify 
your honour wi’ a’ that I could say, I aye threw out a word 
mair about the gunpouther, and garr’d the jMarquis tak the job 
in his ain hand.’ 

‘But you have not answered my question,’ said the Master, 
impatientl}- ; ‘ how came the powder there, and where is it now ? ’ 
‘ Ou, it came there, and 3’e maun needs ken,’ said Caleb, look- 
ing mysteriousl3', and whispering, ‘ when there was like to be a 
wee bit rising here ; and the Marquis, and a’ the great lords of 
the north, were a’ in it, and mon3^ a gudel3’’ gun and broad- 
sword were ferried ower Aae Dunldrk forb3’’e the pouther. Avdu’ 
wark we had getting them into the tower under cloud 0’ night, 
for ye _maun think it wasna ever3'body could be trusted wi’ sic 
kittle jobs. But if 3'e will gae hame to your supper, I will tell 
3'ou a’ about it as ye gang down.’ 

‘And these wretched bo3"s,’ said Bavenswood, ‘is it your 
pleasure they are to sit there all night, to wait for the blowing 
np^of a tower that is not even on fire ? ’ 

‘Surely not, if it is 3"0ur honour’s pleasure that the3' suld 
gang ^ hame; although,’ added Caleb, ‘it wadna do them a 
^m’s damage : they wad screigh less the next day, and sleep 
the sounder at e’en. But just as 3mur honour likes.’ 

Stepping accordingly towards the urchins who manned the 
knolls near which they stood, Caleb informed them, in an 
authoritative tone, that their honours Lord Ravenswood and 

the Marquis of A had given orders that the tower was not 

to blow up tiU next day at noon. The bo3'S dispersed upon 
mis comfortable assurance. One or two, however, followed 
Caleb for more information, particularly the urchin whom he 
^d cheated while otficiating as turnspit, who screamed, ‘ Mr. 
Balderstone ! — Mr. Balderstone ! then the castle ’s gane out like 
an^auld wife’s, spunk 1 ’ 

‘ To be sure it is, callant,’ said the butler ; ‘ do ye think the 
^stle of as great a lord as Lord Ravenswood wad continue in a 
bleeze, and him standing looking on wi’ his ain very een 1 It ’s 
aye right,’ continued Caleb, shaMng off his ragged page, and 
closing- in to his master, ‘ to train up weans, as the wise man 
says, in the way they should go, and, aboon a’, to teach them 
respect to their superiors.’ ' 
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‘But all this while, Caleb, you have never told me what 
became of the arms and the x>owder,’ said llavenswood. 

‘Why, as for the arms,’ said Caleb, ‘it was just like the 
bairns’ rhyme — 

Sonic gaed cast and some gaed west, 

And some gaed to the craw’s nest. 

And for the pouther, I e’en changed it, as occasion served, 
with the skippers o’ Dutch luggers and French vessels, for gin 
and brand}'', and it served the house mony a year — a gude 
swap too, between what cheereththe soul of man and that which 
dingeth it clean out of his body ; forbye, I Iceepit a wheen 
pounds of it for j'^oursell when ye wanted to take the pleasure 
o’ shooting : whiles, in these latter days, I wad hardly hae 
kenn’d else whar to get pouther for your pleasure. And 
now that your anger is ower, sir, wasna that weel managed o’ 
me, and arena ye far better sorted doun jmnder than 3"e could 
hae been in your ain auld ruins up-bye yonder, as the case 
stands wi’ us now ? the mair ’s the pity I ’ 

‘I believe you may be right, Caleb 5 but, before burning 
down my castle, either in jest or in earnest,’ said Ravenswood, 

‘ I think I had a right to be in the secret.’ 

‘Fie for shame, your honour!’ replied Caleb; ‘it fits an 
auld carle like me weel eneugh to tell lees for the credit of the 
family, but it wadna beseem the lilce o’ your honour’s sell ; 
besides, young folk are no judicious : they cannot make the 
maist of a bit figment. Now this fire — for a fire it sail be, if I 
suld burn the auld stable to make it mair feasible — this fire, 
besides that it will be an excuse for asldng ony thing we want 
through the country, or doun at the haven — this fire will settle 
mony things on an honourable footing for the family’s credit, 
that cost me telling twenty daily lees to a wheen idle chaps 
and queans, and, what ’s waur, ivithout gaining credence.’ 

‘That was hard indeed, Caleb; but I do not see how this 
fire should help j’-our veracity or your credit.’ 

‘ There it is now ! ’ said Caleb ; ‘ wasna I saying that young 
folk had a green judgment? How suld it help me, quotha? 
It will be a creditable apology for the honour of the family for 
thisscore of years to come, if it is weel guided. “Where ’s the 
femily pictures ? ” says ae meddling body. “ The great fire at 
Wolfs Crag,” answers 1 . “Where’s the family plate.? ” says 
another. “ The great fire,” says I ; “ wha was to think of plate, 
when life and limb were in danger ? ” “ Where ’s the wardrobe' 
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and tlie linens 1 — Avliere ’s the tnpestries and the decorements 1 
— beds of state, twilts, pands and testers, naper)^ and broidered 
wark ? ” “ The fire — the fire — the fire.” Guide the fire weel, 
pd it •will serve ye for a’ that ye .suld have and have not ; and, 
in some sort, a glide excuse is better than the things them- 
selves ; for they maun crack and wear out, and lie consumed by 
time, whereas a good offcomc, prudently and comfortablj’’ handled, 
may serve a nobleman and his famil}', Lord kens how lang ! ’ 
Ravenswood was too well acquainted with his butler’s 
pertinacity and self-opinion to dispute the point with him any 
farther. Leaving * Caleb, therefore, to the enjo 3 ’-ment of his 
own successful ingeuuit}', he returned to the hamlet, "where he 
found the i\Iarquis and the good women of the mansion under 
some anxiet}’- — the former on account of his absence, the others 
for the discredit their cookery might sustain by the delay of 
the supper. All were now at ease, and heard with pleasure 
that the fire at the castle had burned out of itself _ without 
^ching the vaults, which was the onl)’’ information that 
Ravenswood thought it proper to give in public concerning the 
event of his butler’s stratagem. 

■They sat dovii to an excellent supper. No invitation could 
prevail on Mr. and Mrs. Girder, even in their own house, to sit 
do'wn at table with guests of such high quality. The)’’ remained 
standing in the apartment, and acted the part of respectful and 
careful attendants on the company. Such were the manners 
of the time. The elder dame, confident through her age and 
connexion with the Ravenswood family, was less scrupulously 
ceremonious. , She played a mixed part betwixt that of the 
hostess of an inn and the mistress of a private house, who 
receives, guests above her own degree. She recommended, and 
even pressed, what she thought best, and was herself easily 
entreated to hike a moderate share of the good cheer, in order 
to encourage her guests by her own example. Often she inter- 
rupted herself to express her regret that ‘ my lord did not eat ; 
that the Master was pyking a bare bane ; that, to be sure, 
there was naething there fit to set before their honours ; that 
Lord AUan, rest his saul, used to like a pouthered guse, and 
^id it was Latin for a .tass o’ brandy ; that the brandy came 
^ae France direct; for, for a’ the English laws and gaugers, 
the Wolf’s Hope brigs hadna forgotten the gate to Dunkirk.’ 

Here the cooper admonished his mother-in-law -with his 
elbowj which procured him the foUnwing special notice in the 
progress of her speech: 
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‘Ye needua be dunshin that gate, John,’ continued the old 
lady ; ‘ naehody says that . ye ken whar the brandy comes 
frae ; and it wadna he fitting ye should, and you the Queen’s 
cooper; and what signifies ’t/ continued she, addressing Lord 
Ravenswood, ‘to king, queen, or kaiser whar an auld wife 
like me buys her pickle sneeshin, or her drap brandy-wine, to 
baud her heart up 1 ’ 

Having thus extricated herself fi’om her supposed false step. 
Dame Loup-the-Dyke proceeded, during the rest of the evening, 
to supply, with great animation, and ver}’’ little assistance from 
her guests, the funds necessary for the support of the conversa- 
tion, until, declining any further circulation of their glass, her 
guests requested her x^ermission to retire to their apartments. 

The Marquis occux)ied the chamber of dais, which, in every 
house above the ranlc of a mere cottage, was kept sacred for 
such high occasions as the x)resent. The modern finishing with 
plaster was then unlmown, and tapestry was confined to the 
houses of the nobility and superior gentry. The cooper, there- 
fore, who was a man of some vanity, as well as some wealth, 
had imitated the fashion observed by the inferior landholders 
and clergy, who usually ornamented their state apartments 
with hangings of a sort of stamped leather, manufactured in 
the Netherlands, garnished Nvith trees and animals executed 
in copper foil, and with many a pithy sentence of morality, which, 
although couched in Low Dutch, were perhaps as much attended 
to in practice as if written in broad Scotch. The whole had 
somewhat of a gloomy aspect; but the fire, composed of old 
pitch-barrel staves, blazed merrily up the chimney ; the. bed 
was- decorated with linen of most fresh and dazzling whiteness, 
which had never before been used, and might, perhaps, have 
never been used at all, but for this high occasion. On the 
toilette beside, stood an old-fashioned mirror, in a fiUagree 
frame, part of the dispersed finery of the neighbouring castle. 
It was flanked by a long-necked bottle of Florence wine, by 
which stood a glass nearly as tall, resembling in .shape that 
which Teniers usually places in the hands of his; own , por- 
trait, when he paints himself as mingling in the revels of a 
country village. To counterbalance those foreign sentinels, 
there mounted guard on the other side of the mirror two stout 
wafers of Scottish hneage ; a jug, namely, of double ale, which 
held a Scotch pint, and a quaigh, or bicker, of ivory and ebony, 
hooped Avith silver, the work of. John Girder’s OAvn hands, and 
the pride of his heart. Besides these preparations against 
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thirst, there was a goodly diet-loaf, or sweet cake; so that, 
with such auxiliaries, the apartment seemed victualled against 
a siege of two or three days. 

It only remains to say, that the Marquis’s valet , was in 
atendance, displaying his master’s brocaded nightgown, and 
richly embroidered velvet cap, lined and faced with Brussels 
lace, upon a huge leathern easy-chair, wheeled round so as to 
have the full advantage of the comfortable fire which we have 
already mentioned. . We therefore commit that eminent person 
to his , night’s repose, trusting lie profited by the ample prep- 
arations made for his accommodation — preparations which 
we have mentioned in detail, as illustrative of ancient Scottish 
manners. 

It is not necessary we should be equally minute in describ- 
ing the sleeping apartment of the Master of Ravenswood, which 
was, that usually occupied by the goodman and goodwife them- 
selves. It w-as comfortably hung with a sort of warm-coloured 
worsted, manufactured in Scotland, approaching in texture to 
^_hat is now called shalloon. A staring picture of John Girder 
hiinself ornamented this . domitory, painted by a starving 
Frenchman,^ who had, God knows how or why, strolled oyer 
from Flushing or Dunldrk to Wolfs Hope in a smuggling 
dogger. -The features were, indeed, those of the stubborn, 
opmionative, yet sensible artisan, but Monsieur had contrived 
to throw a French grace into the look and manner, so utterly 
inconsistent with the dogged gravity of the original, that it 
was impossible to look at it without laughmg. John and his 
family, however, piqued themselves not a little upon this picture,, 
and were proportionably censured by the neighbourhood, who 
pronounced, that the cooper, in sitting for the same, and yet 
more in presuming to hang it up in his bedchamber, had ex- 
ceeded his privilege as the richest man of the village ; at once 
slept beyond the bounds of his own rank, and encroached upon, 
those of the superior orders ; and, in fine, had been guilty of a 
very overweening act of vanity and presumption. Respect for 
of my deceased friend, Mr. Richard Tinto, has 
obliged me to treat this matter at some length ; but I spare 
the reader his prolix though curious observations, as well upon 
the character of the French school as upon the state of paint- 
mg in Scotland at the beginning of the 18th century. 

The_ other preparations of the Master's sleepmg apartment 
were similar to those in the chamber of dais. 

At the usual early hour of that xim^iod, the Marquis of 
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A and liis kinsman x^repared to resume their journey. 

This could not be done TOthout an amx)le breakfast, in which 
cold meat and hot meat, and' oatmeal flummery, wine mid 
spirits, and milk varied by every xiossible mode of pre])aration, 
evinced the same desire to do honour to their guests which had 
been shown by the hospitable owners of the mansion upon the 
evening before. All the bustle of preparation for departure 
now resounded through Wolfs Hope. There was pajdng of 
bills and shaking of hands, and saddling of horses, and harness- 
ing of carriages, and distributing of drink-money. The Marquis 
left a broad piece for the gratification of John Girder’s house- 
hold, which he, the said John, was for some time disposed to 
convert to his own use ; Dingwall, -the writer, assuring him he 
was justified in so doing, seeing he was the disburser of those 
expenses which were the occa.sion of the gratification. But, 
notwithstanding this legal authority, John could not find in 
his heart to dim the splendour of his late hospitality by pocket- 
ing anything in the nature of a gratuity. He only assured his 
menials he would consider them as a damned ungrateful pack 
if they bought a gill of brandy elsewhere than out of his own 
stores 3 and as the drink-money was likely to go to its legiti- 
mate use, he comforted himself that, in this manner, the Mar- 
quis’s donative would, without any impeachmrat of credit and> 
character, come ultimately into his own exclusive possession. 

While arrangements were maldng for departure, Ravens- 
wood made blithe the heart of his ancient butler by informing 
him, cautiously however (for he Imew Caleb’s warmth of imagi- 
nation), of the probable change which was about to take place 
in his fortunes. He deposited with Balderstone, at the same 
time, the greater part of his slender funds, with an assurance, 
which he was obliged to reiterate more than once, that he him- 
self had sufiicient supplies in certain prospect. He therefore 
enjoined Caleb, as he valued his favour, to desist from aU 
farther manoeuvres against the inhabitants of Wolfs Hope, their 
cellars, poultry-yards, and substance whatsoever. In this pro- 
hibition, the old domestic acquiesced more readily than his 
master expected. 

‘It was doubtless,’ he said, ‘a shame, a discredit, and a sin 
to harry the puir creatures, when the family were in circum- 
stances to live honourably on their ain means 3 and there might 
be wisdom/ he added, ‘ in giving them a while’s breathing- time 
at any rate, that they might be the more readily brought for- 
ward upon his honour’s future occasions.’ 
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Tliis matter being settled, and having taken an affectionate 
farewell of bis old domestic, the ]\Iaster rejoined his noble 
relative, who was now ready te enter his carriage. The tw^o, 
landladies, old and young, having received in all Idndly greet- 
ing a kiss from each of their noble guests, stood simpering at 
the door of their house, as the coach and sLx, followed by its 
train of clattering horsemen, thundered out of the village. 
John Girder also stood upon his threshold, now looking at his 
honoured right hand, w’hich had been so lately shaken by a 
marquis and a lord, and now giving a glance into the interior 
of his mansion, which manifested all the disarray of the late 
revel, as if balancing the distinction which he had attained 
with the expenses of the entertainment. 

At length he opened his oracular jaws. ‘ Let every man and 
woman here set about their ain business, as if there was nae 
SIC thing as marquis or master, duke or drake, laird or lord, in 
this world. Let the house be redd up, the broken meat set bye, 
and if there is ony thing totally uneafeible, let it be gien to the 
purr folk; and, gudemother and wife, I hae just ae thing to 
entreat ye, that ye vill never speak to me a single word, good 
or bad, anent a’ this nonsense wark, but keep a’ your cracks 
about it to yoursells and your kimmers, for my head is weel- 
mgh dung donnart to’ it already.’ 

As John’s authority was tolerably absolute, all departed to 
V ^ ^sual occupations, leaTOng him to build castles in the air, 
u he had a mind, upon the court favour which he had acquired 
by the expenditure of his worldly substance. 



CHAPTEK. XXVIT 


■\Vliy, now I have Dame Fortune by the forelock. 

And if she escapes niy gi'asp, the fniilt is mine; 

He that hath bnflelcd with stern ndversits’ 

Dest knows to shape liis course to fiivoiiriny breezes. 

Old Play. 

O TJK travellers readied Edinliurgli vithont any farther 
adventure, and the Master of Kavenstvood, as had been 
previousl}’’ settled, took up his abode Avith his noble 

fnend. 

In the meantime, the political crisis \yhich_ bad been ex- 
pected took place, and the Tory party obtained in the Scottish, 
as in the English, councils of Queen Anne a short-lived ascend- 
ency, of which it is not our business to trace either the cause 
or consequences. . Suffice it to sa)^ that it affected the different 
political parties accorduig to the nature of their principles. In 
England, many of the High Church party, with Harley, after- 
wards Earl of Oxford, at their head, affected to separate their 
prineixffes from those of the Jacobites, and, on that account, 
obtained the denomination of kVhimsicals. The vSeottish High 
Church party, on the contrary, or, as they teimed themselves, 
the Cavaliers, Avere more consistent, if not so xirudent, in their 
politics, and viewed all the changes noAV made as preparatoiy 
to calling to the throne, upon the queen’s demise, her brother, 
the Chevalier de St. George. Those Avho had suffered in his 
service now entertained the most unreasonable hopes, not onl}’' 
of indemnification, but of vengeance upon their political adver- 
saries ; while families attached to the interest saw nothing 
before them but a renewal of the hardshij^s they had undergone 
during the reigns of Charles the Second and his brother, and a 
retaliation of the confiscation which had been, inflicted upon the 
J acobites during that of King William. 

But the most alarmed at the change of system was that 
prudential set of persons, some of Avhom are found in all govern- , 
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ments, but who abound in a provincial administration like that 
of Scotland during tbe period, and vbo are wbat Cromwell 
called waiters upon Providence, or, in other Avords, uniform 
adherents to the part}* who are uppemiost. Man}'' of these 

hastened to read their recantation to the Marquis of A ; 

and, as it was easil)’’ seen that he took a deep interest in the 
affairs of his kinsman, the Master of RavensAVood, they were 
the first to suggest measures for retrieA’ing at least a part of 
his property’-, and for restoring him in blood against his father’s 
attainder. 

Old Lord Turntippet professed to be one of the most anxious 
for the success of these measures; for ‘it giieved him to the 
A^ery saul,’ he said, ‘to see so brave a young gentleman, of 
sic auld and undoubted nobility, and, what was mair than a’ 

that, a bluid relation of the Marquis of A , the man whom,’ 

he swore, ‘he honoured most upon the face of the yearth, 
brought to so severe a pass. For his ain puir peculiar,’ as he 
said, ‘ and to contribute something to the rehabilitation of sae 
auld ane house,’ the said Tumtippit- sent in three family pic- 
tures lacking the frames, and six high-backed chairs, Avith 
worked Turkey cushions, having the crest of Eavenswood 
vbroidered_ thereon, Avithout charging a penny either of the prin- 
cipal or interest they had cost him, Avhen he bought them, 
sixteen years before, at a roup of the furniture of Lord Ravens- 
Avood’s lodgings in the Canongate. 

Much more to Lord Tumtippet’s dismay than to his surprise, 
although he affected to feel more of the latter than the former, 
the Marquis received his gift A’^ery drily, and observed, that his 
lordship’s restitution, if he expected it to be received by the 
Master of RaA'enswood and bis friends, must comprehend a pretty 
large farm, which, having been mortgaged to Turntippet for a 
very inadequate sum, he had contrived, duriug the confusion of 
the family affairs, and by means well understood by the lawyers 
of that period, to acquire to himself in absolute property. _ 

_ The old time-serring lord Avinced excessively under this req- 
uisition, protesting to God, that he saw no occasion the lad 
could have for the instant possession of the land, seeing he 
^yld doubtless now recover the bulk of his estate from Sir 
William Ashton, to which he was ready to contribute by every 
means in his power, as was just and reasonable; and finally 
declaring, that he was Arilling to settle the land on the young 
gentleman after his OAAm natural demise. 

But all these excuses aAmled nothing, and he was compelled 
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to disgorge the property, on receiving bach the stun for which 
it had been mortgaged. Having no other incan.s. of making 
peace with the higher powers, lie returned home .sorrowiiil and 
malcontent, complaining to his confidant.s, ‘'J’hat every iniitii- 
tion or change in the state had hitherto been })rodiictivc of 
some sma’ advantage to him in his ain quiet a(Tair.s j but that 
the present had — pize upon it ! — cost him one of the best pen- 
feathers o’ his wing.’ 

Similar measures were threatened against others who had 
profited by the wreck of the fortune of Ravenswood ; and Sir 
William Ashton, in particular, was menaced with an appeal to 
the House of Peers, against the judicial sentences, under which 
he held the castle and baronj^ of Ravenswood. With him, how- 
ever, the Master, as well for Lucy’s sake as on account of the 
hospitality he had received from him, felt himself under the ne- 
cessity of proceeding with great candour. He wote to the late 
Lord Keeper, for he no longer held that office, stating frankly 
the engagement which existed between him and Miss Ashton, 
requesting his pemiission for their union, and assuring him of 
his Avillingness to put the settlement of all matters between 
them upon such a footing as Sir William himself should think 
favourable. 

The same messenger was charged Avith a letter to Lady 
Ashton, deprecating any cause of displeasure which the Master 
might unintentionally have given her, enlarging upon his at- 
taemment to Miss Ashton, and the length to which it had pro- 
ceeded, and conjuring the lady, as a Douglas in nature as well 
as in name, generously to forget ancient prejudices and mi.sun- 
derstandings, and to believe that the family had acquired 
a friend, and she herself a respectful and attached humble 
servant, in him who subscribed himself ‘Edgar, Master of 
Ravenswood.’ 

A third letter Ravenswood addressed to Lucy, and the mes- 
senger was instructed to find some secret and secure means of 
delivering it into her own hands. It contained the strongest 
protestations of continued affection, and dwelt upon the ap- 
proaching change of the Avriter’s fortunes, as chiefly valuable by 
tending to remove the impediments to their union. He related 
the steps he had taken to overcome the prejudices of her par- 
ents, :and especially of her mother, and expressed his hopes they 
might prove effectual. If not, he still trusted that his ab- 
sence from Scotland upon an important and honourable mission 
might give time for prejudices to die away ; while he hoped and 
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trusted Miss Ashton’s constancy, on which he had the most 
imphcit reliance,’ would baffle any effort that might be used to 
divert her attachment. Much more there was, which, however 
interesting to the. lovers themselves, would afford the reader 
neither interest nor information. To each of these three letters 
the Master of Ravenswood received an answer, but by different 
means of conveyance, and certainly couched in very different 
styles. 

Lady Ashton answered his letter by his own messenger, who 
was not allowed to remain at Ravenswood a moment longer 
than she was engaged in penning these lines. ‘ For the hand 
of Mr. Ravenswood of Wolfs Crag — These : 

‘Sm, UNKNOWN,. 

‘ I have received a letter, signed “ Edgar, Master of Ravens- 
wood,” concerning the writer whereof I am uncertain, seeing that 
the honours of such a family were forfeited for high treason in 
the person of Allan, late Lord Ravenswood. Sir, if you shall 
happen to be the person so subscribing yourself, you wiU please 
to know, that I claim the full interest of a parent in Miss Lucy 
Ashton, which I . have disposed of irrevocably in behalf of a 
worthy person. And, sir, were this otherwise, I would not 
listen to a proposal from you, or any of your house, seeing 
their hand has 'been uniformly held up against the freedom of 
the subject and the immunities of God’s Mrk. Sir, it is not a 
fflghtering blink of prosperity which can change my constant 
opinion in this regard, seeing it has been my lot before now, 
like holy David, to see the wicked great in power and flourish- 
ing like a green bay-tree ; nevertheless I passed, and they were 
not, and the place thereof ]^ew them no more. Wishing you 
to laj'- these things to your heart for your oivn sake, so far as 
they may concern you, I pray you to take no farther notice of 
her who desires to remain your unknown servant, 

‘ Makgaket Douglas, 

‘ otherwise Ashton.’ 

About two days after he had received this very unsatisfactory 
epistle, the Master of Ravenswood, while wallcmg up the High 
Street of Edinburgh, was jostled by a person, in whom, as the 
wan pulled off his hat to make an apologj^^ he recognised Lock- 
hard, the confidential domestic of Sir William Ashton. The 
man bowed, slipt a letter into his hand, and disappeared. The 
packet contained four close -written folios, from which, however, 
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as is Eoinetimes incident to tlie eom})osiiions of grcuit In^yoT.-, 
little could be extraclcd, e.xcei>ting tijat the v/ritcr felt liirnself 
in a %'ery puzzling predicament 

Sir William spoke at length of his high value and regard for 
Ills dear young friend, the Master of Itavensvrood, and of his 

verj' extreme high value and regard for the iMnrqnis of A , 

his ver^' dear old friend ; he trusted that any measures that 
they might adopt, in which he vras concerned, would bo carried 
on -irith due regard to the sanctity of decreets and judgments 
obtained foro c/mUniioso ; protesting, before men and angels, 
that if the law of Scotland, as declared in her supreme courts, 
were to undergo a reversal in the English House of Lords, the 
evils which would thence arise to the public would inflict a 
greater wound upon his heart than any loss he might himself 
sustain by such irregular proceedings. He flourished much on 
generosity and forgiveness of mutual injuries, and hinted at the 
mutability of human affairs, always favourite topics ^vith the 
weaker part}’ in politics. He pathetically lamented, and gently 
censured, the haste which liad been used in depriving him of 
his .situation of Ijord Keeper,^ vrhich his experience had enabled 
him to fill with some advantage to the public, without so much 
as giving him an opportunity of explaining bow far his own 
vdew.s of general politics might essentially dilfer firom those now 

in power. He was convinced the I^Iarquis oT A bad as 

sincere intentions toward the public as himself or any man ; 
and if, upon a conference, they could have agreed upon the 
measures by which it was to he pursued, his experience and 
his interest should have gone to support the present administra- 
tion. Upon the engagement betwixt Eavenswood and ,his 
daughter, he spoke in a drj' and confused manner. He regretted 
so premature a step as the engagement of the young people 
should have been taken, and conjured the Master to remember 
he bad never given any encouragement iibereunto ; and observed 
that, as a transaction inter minores, and without concurrence of 
his daughter’s natyral curators, the engagement was inept, and 
void in law. This precipitate measure, he added, had produced 
a very had effect upon Lady Ashton’s mind, which it was im- 
possible at present to remove. ’ Her son. Colonel Douglas 
Ashtoig had embraced her prejudices in the fullest extent, and 
it was impossible for Sir ‘W^iUiam to adopt a course disagreeable 
to them without a fatal and irreconcilable breach in his family" ; 

^ This obviously cannot apply to Sir .Tames Dalrymple, Lord Stair, who 
was then dead, and had never been deprived of any such ofBce {Laitio). 
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■wliicli was not at present to be tliougbt of. Time, the great 
physician, he hoped, would mend all. 

In a postscript^ Sir William said something more explicitly, 
which seemed to intimate that, rather than the law’ of Scotland 
should sustam a severe wound through his sides, by a reversal 
of the judgment of her supreme court.s, in the case of the 
barony of Ravenswood, through the intervention of what, 
with all submission, he must term a foreign court of appeal, 
he himself would extrajudicially consent to considerable sacri- 
fices. 

From Lucy Ashton, b}’’ some unknown conveyance, the 
Master received the following lines : — ‘I received 3'ours, but 
it was at the utmost risk ; do not attempt to write again till 
better times. I am sore beset, but I will be true to my word, 
while the exercise of my reason is vouchsafed to me. That 
you are happy and prosperous is some consolation, and my 
requires it all.' The note was signed ‘L. A.' 

This letter filled Ravensiyood with the most lively alarm. 
Re made manj- attempts, notwithstanding her prohibition, to 
wm^y letters to Miss Ashton, and even to obtain an interview ; 
out his plans were frustrated, and he had only the mortification 
to learn that anxious and effectual precautions had been taken 
to prevent the possibility’ of their correspondence. The Master 
was the more distressed bj!- these circumstances, as it became 
impossible _to_ delays his departure from Scotland, upon the im- 
portant mission which had been confided to him. Before his 
^^P^Rore, he put Sir William Ashton’s letter into the hands 

3 who observed with a smile, that Sir 

", Turn’s day of grace was past, and that he had now to learn 
which side of the hedge the sun had got to. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that Ravenswood extorted Ifom the Marquis 
a promise that he would compromise the proceedings in Par- 
liament providing Sir William should be disposed to acquiesce 
lu a union between him and Lucy' Ashton. 

1 would hardly,’ said the Marquis, ‘ consent to ymur throwing 
your birthright in this manner, were I not perfectly 
^°™dent that Lady Ashton, or Lady Douglas, or whatever she 
herself, will, as Scotchmen say, keep her threep ; and that 
t husband dares not contradict her.’ 

. -“Uli yet,’ said the Master, ‘ I trust ymur lordship wiR con- 
®^her my engagement as sacred.’ 

Relieve my word of honour,’ said the Marquis, ‘I would be 
a mend even to ymur follies ; and having thus told ymu my 
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opinion, I will endeavour, as ocwision ofiern, to serve you 
according to your own.’ 

The Master of Ravenswood could but thank his generous 
kinsman and patron, and leave him full ])ower to act in all his 
affairs. He departed from Scotland upon his mission, which, it 
was supposed, might detain him upon the continent for some 
months. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


Was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won ? 

I ’ll have her. 

Bichard III, 

T welve months had passed away since the Master of 
Eavenswood’s departure for the continent, and, although 
his return to Scotland had been expected in a much 
shorter space, yet the affairs of his mission, or, according to a 
prevailing report, others of a nature personal to himself, stiU 
detained him abroad. In the meantime, the altered state of 
affairs in Sir William Ashton’s family may be gathered from 
the following conversation which took place betwixt BucHaw 
and his confidential bottle companion and dependant, the noted 
Captain Craigengelt. 

They were seated on either side of the huge sepulchral- 
looldng freestone chimney in the low hall at Girnin^on. A 
wood fire blazed merrily in the grate } a round oaken table, 
placed between them, supported a stoup of excellent claret, two 
rummer glasses, and other good cheer ; and yet, with all these 
appliances and means to boot, the countenance of the patron 
was dubious, doubtful, and unsatisfied, while the invention of 
his dependant was taxed to the utmost to parry what he most 
dreaded, a fit, as he called it, of the suUens, on the part of his 
protector, j^er a long pause, only interrupted by the devil’s 
tattoo, which Bucklaw kept beating against the hearth with the 
toe of his boot, Craigengelt at last ventured to break silence. 

‘ May I be doubleAistanced,’ said he, ‘ if ever I saw a man in my 
life have less the air of a bridegroom ! Cut me out of feather, if 
you have not more the look of a man condemned to be hanged ! ’ 

‘ My kind thanks for the compliment,’ replied Bucklaw ; ‘ but 
I suppose jmu think upon the predicament in which you your- 
self are most likely to be placed ; and pray. Captain Craigen- 
gelt, if it please your vrorship, why should I look merry, when 
I ’m sad, and devilish sad too 1 ’ 
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‘And that’s what vexes me,’ said Craingengelt. ‘Here is 
this match, the best in the whole countr}^ and which you were 
so anxious about, is on the point of being concluded, and you 
are as sulky as a bear that has lost its whelps,’ 

‘ I do not know,’ answered the Laird, doggedly, ‘ whether 1 
should conclude it or not, if it was not that I am too far 
forwards to leap back.’ 

‘ Leap back ! ’ exclaimed Craigengelt, with a well-assumed air 
of astonishment, ‘ that would be playing the back-game vith a 

witness ! Leap back ! Why, is not the girl’s fortune 

‘ The young lady’s, if you please,’ said Hayston, interruj)ting 
him. 

‘Well — well, no disrespect meant. Will Miss Ashton’s 
tocher not weigh against any in Lothian 1 ’ 

‘ Granted,’ answered Bucklaw ; ‘ but I care not a penny for 
her tocher ; I have enough of my own.’ 

‘And the mother, that loves you like her own child ? ’ 

‘ Better than some of her children, I believe,’ said Bucklaw, 
‘or there would be little love wared on the matter.’ 

‘And Colonel Sholto Douglas Ashton, who desires ; the 
marriage above all earthly things ? ’ 

‘Because,’ said Bucklaw, ‘he expects to carry the county 
of through my interest.’ 

‘ And the father, who is as keen to see the match concluded 
as ever I have been to win a main V 

‘Ay,’ said Bucldaw, in the same disparaging manner, ‘ it lies 
with Sir William’s policy to secure the next best match, since 
he cannot barter his child to save the great Ravenswood estate, 
which the English House of Lords are about to wrench out of 
his clutches.’ 

‘ What say you to the young lady herself ? ’ said Craigengelt ; 
‘ the finest young woman in all Scotland, one that you used to 
be so fond of when she was cross, and now she consents to 
have you, and gives up her engagement Avith Ravenswood, 
you are for jibbing. I must say, the devil’s in ye, when 
ye neither know Avhat you would have nor what you would 
want.’ 

‘I’ll tell you my meaning in a word,’ answered Bucklaw, 
getting up and walldng through the room; ‘.I want to knoAv 
AA’hat the deAul is the cause of Miss Ashton’s changing her mind 
so suddenly V 

_ ‘ And what need you care,’ said Craigengelt, ‘ since the change 
IS in your favour 1 ’ , 
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tell you wliafc it is,’ returned his patron, ‘I never knew 
much of that sort of fine ladies, and I believe they may he as 
capricious as the de%dl ; but there is something in Miss Ashton’s 
clmnge a devilish deal too sudden and too serious for a mere 
flisk of her own. I’ll he bound, Lady Ashton understands 
every machine for breaking in the human mind, and there are 
as many as there are cannon-bits, martingales, and cavessons 
for young colts.’ 

‘^d if that were not the case,’ said Craigengelt, ‘how the 
devil should we ever get them into training at all?’ 

, that’s true too,’ said Bucklaw, suspending his march 
I’^jough the dining-room, and leaning upon the back of a chair. 

1 Ravenswood in the way still ; do you 

< Lucy’s engagement ? ’ 

. will,’ answered Craigengelt; ‘what good can 

j 1 ™ tefiise, since he wishes to marry another woman 
and she another man ? ’ 

And you believe serious^,’ said Bucldaw, ‘that he is going 
te mrry the foreign lady we heard of? ’ 
w ueard yourself,’ answered Craigengelt, ‘ what Captain 
uestenho said about it, and the great preparation made for 
their blithesome bridal’ 

Captain "Westenho,’ replied Bucklaw, ‘has rather too much 
cast about him, Craigie, to make what Sir WiUiam 
■R'ould call a “famous witness.” He drinks deep, plays deep, 
swears deep, and I suspect can lie and cheat a little into the 
Dargaiii; useful qualities, Craigie, if kept in their proper 
sphere, hut which have a little too much of the freebooter to 
malm a figure in a court of e'sddence.’ 

>ml, then,’ said Craigengelt, ‘will you believe Colonel 

Ashton, who heard the Marquis of A say in a 

public circle, hut not aware that he was within ear-shot, that 
ms kinsman had made a better arrangement for himself than 
^ ^ve his father’s land for the pale-cheeked daughter of a 
roken-down fanatic, and that Bucklaw was welcome to the 
of Ravenswood’s shaughled shoes.’ ^ y 

-Uid he say so, by heavens ! ’ cried. Bucklaw, breaking out I 
uto one of those uncontrollable fits of passion to which he was 
institutionally subject; ‘if I had heard him, I would have 
the tongue out of his throat before all his pets and 
minions, and Highland bullies into the bargain. Why did not 
, pOn run him through the body 1 ’ 

Capot me if I laiow^’ said the Captain. ‘He deserved it 
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sure enough j but he is an old man, and a minister of ststte, and 
there would he more risk than credit in meddling with him. 
You had more need to think of making up to Miss Luc)^ Ashton 
the disgrace that ’s like to faU upon her than of interfering with 
a man too old to fight, and on too high a stool for your hand 
to reach him.’ 

‘ It shall reach him, though, one day,’ said Bucldaw,, ‘ and 
his kinsman Ravenswood to boot. In the meantime, I ’ll take 
care Miss Ashton receives no discredit for the slight they have 
put upon her. It’s an awkward job, however, and I wish it 
were ended •, 1 scarce know how to talk to her, — but fill a 
bumper, Craigie, and we ’ll drink her health. It grows late, and 
a night-cowl of good claret is worth all the considering-caps in 
Europe.’ 



CHAPTER XXIX 


It irn.!? the cepv of our conference. 

In ^hi'- slept not, for my urging it ; 

At Ivjanl i-he fe<l not, for my urging it; 

Alone, it u'.is the subject of my theme , 

In company 1 often glanced nt it. 

Coiiifdu of Errors. 


T he next morning tsaw Bucklatr .nuMns ra|thfnl Achate^ 
Craigengelt, at Ravenswood Castle. Ihej-werc inoht 
courteously received by the kniglil and lus lad v, as well 
as by their son and heir. Colonel Ashton. After a good deal o 
stammering and blushing — for Bncklaw, notuithstananm uis 
audacity in other matters, had all the sheepish hashfulness 
common to those who have lived little in respectable 
he contrived at length to explain his wish to he adnnttecl to a 
conference with Alis.s Ashton upon the subiect of their approacli- 
ing union. Sir William and his son looked at Lady Ashton, 
who replied with the grcate.st composure, ‘ T-hut Lucy would 
wait upon ^Ir. Hayston directly. I hope, she added watli a 
smile, ‘that as Lucy is very young, and has been iately tre- 
panned into an engagement of which she is now heartily asuame , 
our dear Bucklaw will excuse her wish that I should be presen 

at their interidew 1 ’ ,, xi • „ 

‘In truth, my dear lady,’ said Bucldaw, it is the very tmng 
that I would have desired on my oivn account ; for 1 have been 
so little accustomed to what is called gallantrj’’, that i shall 
certainly fall into some cursed mistake unless I have the advan- 
tage of your ladyship as an interpreter.’ 

It was thus that Bucklaw, in the perturbation pf ms em- 
barrassment upon this critical occasion, forgot the just appre- 
hensions he bad entertained of Lady Ashtons overb^n^ 
ascendency over her daughter’s mind, and lost an opportunity 
of ascertaining, by Ms own investigation, the real state ot Lucy s 

The other gentlemen left the room, and in a short time Lady 
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Ashton, followed by her daughter, entered the apartment. She 
appeared, as he had seen her on former occasions, rather com- 
posed than agitated ; hut a nicer judge than he could scarce 
have determined whether her calmness was that of despair or 
of indifference. Bucklaw was too much agitated by his own 
feelings minutely to scrutinise those of the lady. He stammered 
out an unconnected address, confounding together the two or 
three topics to which it related, and stopt short before he 
brought it to any regular conclusion. Miss Ashton listened, br 
looked as if she listened, but returned not a single word in 
answer, continuing to fix her eyes on a small piece of embroidery 
on which, as if by instinct or habit, her :^gers were busily 
employed. Lady Ashton sat at some distance, almost screened 
firom notice by the deep embrasure of the window in which she 
had placed her chair. From this she whispered, in a tone of 
voice which, though* soft and sweet, had something in it of 
admonition, if not command — ‘Lucy, my dear, remember — 
have you heard what Bucldaw has been saying V 

The idea of her mother’s presence seemed to have slipped 
from the unhappy girl’s recollection. She started, dropped her 
needle, and repeated hastily, and almost in the same breath, 
the contradictory answers, ‘ Yes, madam — no, my lady — I 
beg pardon, I did not hear.’ 

‘You need not blush, my love, and still less need you look 
so pale and frightened,’ said Lady Ashton, coming forward ; ‘ we 
laiow that maiden’s ears must be slow in receiving a gentleman’s 
language; but you must remember Mr. Hayston speaks on a 
subject on which you have long since agreed to give him a 
favourable hearing. You know how much your father and I 
have our hearts set upon an event so extremely desirable.’ 

In Lady Ashton’s voice, a tone of impressive, and even 
stem, innuendo was sedulous^ and skilfully concealed under 
an appearance of the nio.st affectionate maternal tenderness. 
The manner was for Bucldaw, who was easily enough imposed 
\ipon; the matter of the exhortation was for the terrified 
Lucy, who well knew how to interpret her mother’s hints, how- 
ever skilfully their real purport might be veiled from general 
observation. 

Miss Ashton sat upright in her chair, cast round her a glance 
in which fear was mingled with a still wilder e.vpression, but 
reinamed perfect!}* silent, Bucldaw, w’ho had in the meantime 
paced the room to and fro, until he had recovered his composure, 
now sto])ped within two or three yards of her chair, and broke 
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out as follows ; ‘ I believe I have been a d — d fool, Miss Asb- 
ton j I have tried to speak to you as people tell me 3'oung 
ladies like to be talked to, and I don’t think you comprehend 
what I have been sajdng; and no wonder, for d — n me if I 
understand it myself! But, however, once for all, and in broad 
Scotch, your father and mother like what is proposed, and if 
you can take a plain young fellow for j^our husband, who will 
never cross you in an}i;hing you have a mind to, I will place 
you at the head of the best establishment in the three Lotliians ; 
you shall have Lady Gimington’s lodging in the Ganongate of 
Edinburgh, go where you please, do what 3"ou please, and see 
what 3 ^ou please — and that’s fair. Only I must have a comer 
at the board-end for a worthless old pla3’fellow of mine, whose 
company I would rather want than have, if it were not that 
the d — d fellow has persuaded me that 1 can’t do without him ; 
and so I hope ymu won’t except against Craigie, although it 
might be eas3’- to find much better compan3^’ 

_ ‘Now, out uj)on 3’ou, Bucklaw,’ said Lady Ashton, again 
interposing; ‘how can 5mu think Lucy can have an3’' objection 
to that blunt, honest, good-natured creature. Captain Craigen- 
geltl’ 

‘Why, madam,’ replied Bucklaw, ‘as to Graigie’s sincerity^ 
honesty, and good-nature, the3^ are, I believe, pretty much 
upon a par; but that’s neither here nor there — the fellow 
knows my ways, and has got usefiil to me, and I cannot weU do 
without him, as I said before. But all this is nothing to the 
purpose ; for, since I have mustered up courage to make a plain 
proposal, I would fain hear Miss Ashton, fi-om her own lips, 
give me a plain answer.’ 

‘My dear Bucldaw,’ said Lady Ashton, ‘let me spare Lucy’s 
bashmhiess. I teU you, in her presence, that she has already 
consented to be guided by her father and me in this matter. 
Liicy, my love,’ she added, with that singular combination of 
suavity of tone and pointed energy which w’e have already 
noticed — ‘Lucy, my dearest love ! speak for yourself, is it not 
as I say r 

Her victim answered in a tremulous and hollow voice, ‘I 
m'm promised to obey you — but upon one condition.’ 

‘ She means,’ said Lady Ashton, turning to Bucldaw, ‘ she 
expects an answer to the demand which she has made upon the 
man at Vienna, or Ratisbon, or Paris — or where is he? — for 
restitution of the engagement in which he had the art to involve 
her. You will not, I am sure, my dear friend, think it is 'wrong 
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that she should feel much delicacy upon this head ; indeed, it 
concerns us all.’ 

‘Perfectly right — quite fair,’ said Bucldaw, half humming, 
half spealdng the end of the old song — 

‘ It is best to be off \vi’ the old love 
Before you be on wi’ the new. 

But I thought,’ said he, pausing, ‘you might have had an 
answer six times told from Ravenswood. I) — ^n me, if I have 
not a mind to go and fetch one myself, if Miss Ashton wiU 
honour me with the commission.’ 

,‘By no means,’ said Lady Ashton ; ‘ we have had the utmost 
difficulty of preventing Douglas, for whom it would he more 
proper, from taldng so rash a step ; and do you think we could 
permit you, my good friend, almost equally dear to us, to go to 
a desperate man upon an errand so desperate ? In fact, all the 
friends of the family are of opinion, and my dear Lucy herself 
ought so to think, that, as this unworthy person has returned 
no answer to her letter, silence must on this, as in other cases, 
be held to give consent, and a contract must be supposed to be 
given up, when the party waives insisting upon it. Sir WOliam, 
who should know best, is clear upon this subject; and there- 
fore, my dear Lucy — 

‘ Madam,’ said Lucy, with unwonted energy, ‘ urge ’me no 
farther; if this unhappy engagement be restored, I have al- 
ready said you shall dispose of me as you will; till then I 
should commit a heavy sin in the sight of God and man in 
doing, what you require.’ 

‘But, my love, if this man remains obstinately silent ’ 

‘He will not be silent,’ answered Lucy ; . ‘ it Js six weelrs 
since I sent him a double of my former letter by a sure hand.’ 

‘Tou have not — you could not — you durst not,’ said Lady 
Ashton, with violence inconsistent with the tone she had in- 
tended to assume ; but instantly correcting herself, ‘ My dearest 
Lucy,’ Isaid she, in her sweetest tone of expostulation, ‘ how 
could you thinlr of such a thing ? ’ 

‘No matter,’ said Bucldaw; ‘I respect Miss Ashton for her 
■ sentiments, and I only wish I had been her messenger myself’ 
‘And pray how long,. Miss Ashton,’ said her mother, iron- 
ically, ‘are we to wait the return of your Pacolet — your fairy 
messenger — since our humble couriers of flesh and blood could 
not he trusted in this matter ? ’ 

‘ I have numbered weeks, days, hours, and minutes,’ said 
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Miss Ashton ; ‘ wthin another week I shall have an answer, 
unless he is dead. Till that time, sir,’ she said, addressing 
Bucklaw, ‘ let me he thus far beholden to you, that you will beg 
my mother to forbear me upon this subject.’ 

‘I will make it my particular entreaty to Lady Ashton,’ said 
Bucklaw. ‘ By my honour, madam, I respect your feelings ; 
and, alfcliough the prosecution of this affair be rendered dearer 
to me than ever, yet, as I am a gentleman, I Avould renounce it, 
were it so urged as to give you a moment’s pain.’ 

‘Mr. Hayston, I think, cannot apprehend that,’ said Lady 
Ashton, looldng pale w'ith anger, ‘ when the daughter’s happi- 
ness lies_ in the bosom of the mother. Let me ask you. Miss 
Ashton, in what terms your last letter was couched ? ’ 

‘Exactly in the same, madam,’ answered Lucy, ‘which you 
dictated on a former occasion.’ 

‘When eight days have elapsed, then,’ said her mother, 
resuming her tone of tenderness, ‘we shall hope, my dearest 
love, that you will end this suspense.’ 

Miss Ashton must not be hurried, madam,’ said Bucklaw, 
whose blimtness of feeling did not by any means arise from 
want of good-nature ; ‘ messengers may be stopped or delayed. 
1 have known a day’s journey broke by the casting of a fore- 
shoe.^ Stay, let me see my calendar : the twentieth day from 
is St. Jude’s, and the day before I must be at Caverton 
Edge, to see the match between the Laird of Ettlegirth’s black 
mare and Johnston the meal-monger’s four-year-old colt; but I 
can ride all night, or Craigie can bring me word how the match 
g^es ; and I hope, in the meantime, as I shaU not myself dis- 
jress Miss Ashton with any hirther importunity, that yom' 
ladyship yourself, and Sir William, and Colonel Douglas will 
have the goodness to- allow her uninterrupted time for making 
up her mind.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Miss Ashton, ‘you are generous.’ 

As for that, madam,’ answered Bucldaw, ‘ I only pretend to 

^ plain, good-humoured young fellow, as I said before, who 
™1 willingly make you happy if you will permit him, and show 
him how to do so.’ 

Having said this, he saluted her with more emotion than 
was consistent with his usual train of feeling, and took his 
leave ; Lady Ashton, as she accompanied him out of the apart- 
ment, assuring him that her daughter did full justice to the 
^cerity of his attachment, and requesting him to see Sir 
vV.iUiam before his departure, ‘since,’ as she said, with a keen 
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glance reverting towards Lucy, ‘against St, Jude’s day, we 
must all be ready to sign- and seaV 

‘To sign and seal!’ echoed Lucy in a muttering tone, as 
the door of the apartment closed — ‘ to sign and seal — to do 
and die ! ’ and, clasping her extenuated hands together, she 
sunk hack on the eas 3 '’-chair she occupied, in a state resembling 
stupor. 

From this she w'as shortly after awakened by the boisterous 
entry of her brother Henry, who clamorously reminded her of 
a promise to give him two yards of carnation ribbon to make 
knots to his new garters. With the most patient composure 
Lucy arose, and opening a little ivory cabinet, sought out the 
ribbon the lad wanted, measured it accurately, cut it off into 
proper lengths, and Imotted it into the fashion his boyish whim 
required. 

‘ Diana shut the cabinet yet,’ said Henr)’’, ‘ for I must have 
some of your silver wire to fasten the bells to my hawk’s jesses, 
— and yet the new falcon ’s not worth them neither ; for do you 
Imow, after all the plague we had to get her from an eyrie, all 
the way at Posso, in Manner Water, she ’s going to prove, after 
all, nothing better than a rider ; she just wets her singles in 
the blood of the partridge, and then breaks away, and lets her 
fly ; and what good can the poor bird do after that, you know, 
except pine and die in the first heather-cow or whin-bush she 
can crawl into ? ’ 

‘Right, Henry — right — very right,’ said Lucy, mournfully, 
holding the boy fast by the hand, after she had given him the 
we he wanted ; ‘ but there are more riflers in the world than 
your falcon, and more wounded birds that seek but to die in 
quiet, that can find neither brake nor whin -bush to hide their 
heads in.’ 

‘ Ah I that ’s some speech out of- 3 '’our romances,’ said the 
boy ; ‘ and Sholto says they have turned your head. But I 
hear Norman whistling to the hawk; I must go fasten on the 
jesses.’ 

And he scampered away with the thoughtless gaiet}'' of boy- 
hood, leaving his sister to the bitterness of her ow reflections. 

‘It is decreed,’ she saiA ‘that every li\ung creature, even 
those who owe me most kindness, are to shun me, and leave 
me to those by whom I am beset. It is just it should be thus. 
Alone and uncounselled, I involved myself in these perils ; alone 
and uncounselled, I must extricate myself or die.’ 



CHAPTER XXX 


What doth ensue 
But iuo<Kly and dnH niclanchol}', 

Kinsman to grim and comfortlc.^ despair. 

And, nt her liecls, a liuge infectious tfoop 
Of pale disteinperaturcs, and foes to lue i 

Comedy of Errors. 


\ S some ^'indication of the ease ^vith avliicli Bucldaw (who 
/-\ otliervs'ise, as be termed himself, _ was really a very 
X jL good-humoured fellow) resigned his judgment to the 
management of Lady Ashton, while papng his addresses to her 
daughter, the reader must call to mind the stnet domestic 
discipline which, at this period, was exercised over the females 

of a Scottish family. , . . , i 

The manners of the country in this, as m many other 
respects, coincided with those of France before the Kevolution. 
Young women of the higher ranks seldom mingled m society 
until after marriage, and, both in law and fact, were held to be 
under the strict tutelage of their parents, who were too apt to 
enforce the views for their settlement in life without payii^ 
any regard to the inclination of the parties chie^' inter^tecL 
On such occasions, the suitor expected little more from his bnde 
than a silent acquiescence in the will of her parents ; and as 
few opportunities of acquaintance, far less of intimacy, o^cun ed, 
he made his choice by the outside, as the lovers in Merchant 
of Venice select the casket, contented to trust to chance the 
issue of the lottery in which he had hazarded a venture. 

It was not therefore surprising, such hei^ the geimral 
manners of the age, that Air. Hayston of Bncklaw, whom 
dissipated habits had detached in some degree from the best 
society, should not attend particularly to those feelings in his 
elected bride to which many men of miore sentiment, experience, 
and reflection would, in all probability, have been equally 
indifferent. He knew what all accounted the prmcipal point, 
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that her parents and friends, namely, were decidedly in his 
favour, and there existed most powerful reasons for their 
predilection. 

In truth, the conduct of the Marquis of A , since 

Ravenswood’s departure, had been such as almost to bar the 
possibility of his kinsman’s union with Lucy Ashton. The 
Marquis was Ravenswood’s sincere but misjudging friend ; or 
rather, lilie many friends and patrons, he consulted what he 
' considered to be his relation’s true interest, although he knew 
that in doing so he run counter to his inclinations. 

The Marquis i’ove on, therefore, with the plenitude of 
ministerial authority, an appeal to the British House of Peers 
against those judgments of the courts of law by which Sir 
William became possessed of Ravenswood’s hereditary property. 
As this measure, enforced with all the authority of power, was 
new in Scottish judicial proceedings, though now so frequently 
resorted to, it was exclaimed against by the law}’’ers on the 
■ opposite side of politics, as an interference with the civil judica- 
ture of the country, equally new, arbitrary, and tyrannical. 
And if it thus affected even strangers connected with them 
only by political party, it may be guessed what the Ashton 
family themselves said and thought under so gross a dispen- 
sation. Sir William, still more worldly-minded than he 
was timid, was reduced to despair by^ the loss by which he was 
threatened. His son’s haughtier spirit was exalted into rage 
at the idea of being deprived of his expected patrimony. ! But 
to Lady Ashton’s yet more vindictive temper the conduct, of 
Ravenswpod, or rather of his patron, appeared to be an offence 
chaUenging the deepest and most mortal revenge. Even the 
quiet and confiding temper of Lucy herself, swayed by the 
opinions expressed by all around her, could not but consider 
the conduct of Ravenswood as precipitate, and even unkind. 
‘It was my father,’ she repeated with a sigh, ‘who welcomed 
him to this place, and encouraged, or at least allowed, the 
intimacy between us. Should he not have remembered this, 

, and requited it with at least some moderate degree of pro- 
crastination in the assertion of his own alleged rights ? I would 
have forfeited for him double the value of these lands, which 
he pursues with an ardpur that shows he has forgotten how 
much I am implicated in the matter.’ 

.Lucy, however, could only murmur these things to herself, 
unwilling to increase the prejudices against her lover enter- 
tained by all around her, who exclaimed against the steps 
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pursued on liis account as illegal, yexatious, and t3T’annical, 
resembling the worst measures in the worst times of the worst 
Stuarts, and a degradation of Scotland, the decisions of whose 
learned judges were thus subjected to the review of a court 
composed indeed of men of the highest rank, but who were not 
trained to the study of any municipal law, and might be 
supposed specially to hold in contempt that of Scotland. As a 
natural consequence of the alleged injustice meditated towards 
her father, every means was resorted to, and every argument 
urged, to induce Miss Ashton to break off her engagement with 
Ravenswood, as being scandalous, shameful, and sinful, formed 
■with the mortal enemy of her family, and calculated to add 
bitterness to the distress of her parents. 

Lucy’s spirit, however, was high, and, although unaided and 
alone, she could have borne much : she could have endured the 
repinihgs of her father; his murmurs against what he called 
the_ tyrannical usage of the ruling party; his ceaseless charges 
of ingratitude against Ravenswood ; his endless lectures on the 
various means by which contracts may be voided and annulled ; 
his quotations from the ci'wil, the municipal, and the canon 
law ; and his prelections upon the patria potestas. 

She might have borne also in patience, or repelled •wuth 
scorn, the 'bitter taunts and occasional "vdolence of her brother. 
Colonel Douglas Ashton, and the impertinent and intrusive 
interference of other friends and relations. But it was beyond 
her power effectually to ■withstand or elude the constant and 
unceasing persecution of Lady Ashton, who, laying every other 
■wish aside, had bent the whole efforts of her powerful mind to 
break her daughter’s contract with Ravenswood, and to place 
a perpetual bar between the lovers, by effecting Lucy’s union 
■with Bucklaw. Far more deeply sHUed than her husband in 
the recesses of the human heart, she was aware that in this 
way she might strike a blow of deep and decisive vengeance 
upon one whom she esteemed as her mortal enemy ; nor did 
she hesitate at raising her arm, although she knew that 
the wound must be deMt through the bosom of her daughter. 
With this stern and fixed purpose, she sounded every deep 
and shallow of her daughter’s soul, assumed alternately every 
disguise of manner which could serve her object, and pre- 
pared at leisure ' every species of dire machinery by which 
the human mind can be ■wrenched from its settled determina- 
tion. Some of these were of an ob-vious description, and require 
only to be cursorily mentioned ; others were characteristic of 
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tbe time, the country, and the persons engaged in this singular 
cbama. 

It^'as of the last consequence that all intercourse betwixt the 
lovers should he stopped, and, by dint of gold and authority, 
Lady Ashton contrived to possess herself of such a complete 
command of all who were placed around her daughter, that, in 
fact, no leaguered fortress was ever more completely blockaded ; 
while, at the same time, to all outward appearance i^Iiss 
Ashton lay under no restriction. The verge of her parents 
domains became, in respect to her, lilce the viewless and 
enchanted line dravm around a fair}’’ castle, where nothing 
unpermitted can either enter from irithout or escape from 
^vithin. Thus every letter, in which llavenswood conveyed to 
Lucy Ashton the indispensable reasons which detained him 
abroad, and more than one note which poor Lucy had addressed 
to him through what she thought a secure channel, fell into 
the hands of her mother. It could not be but that the tenor 
of these intercepted letters, especially those of Ravenswood, 
should contain something to irritate the passions and fortify 
the obstinacy of her into whose hands they fell; but Lady 
Ashton’s passions were too deep-rooted to require this fresh 
food. She burnt the papers as regularly as she perused them ; 
and as they consumed into vapour and tinder, regarded them 
with a smile upon her compressed lips, and an exultation in her 
steady eye, which showed her confidence that the hopes of the 
writers should soon be rendered equally unsubstantial. 

It usually happens that fortune aids the machinations of 
those who are prompt to avail themselves of every chance that 
offers. A report was wafted firom the continent, founded, like 
others of the same sort, upon many plausible circumstances, 
but without any real basis, stating the Master of llavenswood 
to be on the eve of marriage with a foreign lady of fortune and 
distinction. This was greedily caught up by both the political 
parties, who were at once struggling for power and for popular 
favour, and who seized, as usual, upon the most private cir- 
cumstances in the lives of each other’s partizans to convert 
them into subjects of political discussion, 

The!Marquis of A gave his opinion aloud and publicly, 

not indeed in the coarse terms ascribed to , him by Captain 
Braigengelt, but in a manner sufficiently offensive to the 
■^htons. _ ‘He thought the report,’ he said, ‘highly probable, 
j heartily wished it might be true. Such a match was fitter 
and. far more creditable for a spirited young fellow than a 
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marriage Antli tlie daughter of an old BTiiig lawyer, whose 
chicanery had so nearlj* ruined his father/ 

Tlie other party, of course, laj-ing out of view the opposition 
which the blaster of Ravenswood received from I\fiss Ashton’s 
family, cried shame upon his fickleness and perfidy, as if he 
had seduced the young lad}' into an engagement, and wilfully 
and causclessl}* abandoned her for another. 

Sufficient care rvas taken that this report should find its way to 
Ravenswood Castle through everj’’ various channel, Lady Ashton 
being well aware that the ver}* reiteration of the same rumour, 
irom so many quarters, could not but give it a semblance of 
truth. B}'' some it was told as a piece of ordinar}- news, by some 
communicated as serious intelligence ; now it was whispered to 
Lucy Ashton’s ear in the tone of malignant pleasantry, and now' 
transmitted to her as a matter of grave and serious warning. 

_ Even the boy Henry was made the instrument of adding to 
his sister’s torments. One morning he rushed into the room 
■with a willow branch in his hand, which he told her had arrived 
that instant from Germany for her special wearing. Lucy, as 
we have seen, was remarkably fond of her younger brother, and 
at that moment his wanton and thoughtless unlanduess seemed 
more keenly injurious than even the studied insults of her elder 
brotheri Her grief, however, had no shade of resentment ; she 
folded her arras about the boy’s neclc, and saying faintly, ‘ Poor 
Henrj' ! you speak but what they tell you,’ she burst into a flood 
of unrestrained tears. The boy was moved, notwithstanding 
the thoughtlessness of his age and character. ‘ The de'vil take 
me,’ said he, ‘Luej', if I fetch 5 'ou any more of these tormenting 
messages again ; for I like you better,’ said he, kissing away 
the tears, ‘than the whole pack of them; and you shall have 
gtey pony to ride on, and you shall canter him if you like, 
— ay, and ride beyond the village, too, if you have a mmd.’ _ 

‘AVho told you,’ said Lucy, ‘that I am not permitted to ride 
where I please 1 ’ 

‘That’s a secret,’ said the boy; ‘but you will find you can 
never ride beyond the village but your horse will cast a shoe, 
or fall lame, or the castle bell -will ring, or something ■ will 
happen to bring you back. But if I tell you more of these 
things, Douglas "will not get me the pair of colours they have' 
promised me, and so good-morrow to you.’ 

This dialogue plunged Lucy in still deejmr dejection, as it' 
tended to show her plainly what she had for some time sus- 
pected, that she was little better than a prisoner at large in -her 
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father’s house. We have clcscrihcd her in the outset of our 
story as of a romantic disposition, delighting in tales of love 
and wonder, and readily identifying herself with the situation 
of those legendary heroines with wliose adventures, for want of 
better reading, her meinoiy had become stocked. Tlie fairy 
wand, vith which in her solitude she had delighted to raise 
visions of enchantment, became now the rod of a magician, the 
bond slave of evil genii, serving only to invoke spectres at which 
the exorcist trembled. )Shc felt her.self the object of su.spicion, 
of scorn, of dislike at least, if not of hatred, to her own family ; 
and it seemed to her that she was abandoned by the very person 
on whose account she was exposed to the enmity of all around 
her. Indeed, the evidence of Ravenswood’s infidelity began to 
assume every day a more detennined character. 

A soldier of fortune, of the name of Westenho, an old famil- 
iar of Craigengelt’s, chanced to arrive from abroad about this 
time. The worth}'' Captain, though without an}’’ precise com- 
munication with Lady Ashton, always acted most regularly 
and sedulously in support of her plans, and easily prevailed 
upon his friend, by dint of exaggeration of real circumstances 
and coining of others, to give explicit testimony to the truth of 
Ravenswood’s approaching marriage. 

Thus beset on all hands, and in a mamier reduced to despair, 
Lucy’s temper gave way under the j)ressure of constant affliction 
and persecution. She became gloomy and abstracted, and, con- 
trary to. her natural and ordinary habit of mind, sometimes turned 
with spirit, and even fierceness, on those by whom she was long 
and closely annoyed. Her health also began to he shaken, and 
her hectic cheek and wandering eye gave .sjnnptoms of what is 
called a fever upon the spirits. In most mothers this would 
have moved compassion ; but Lady Ashton, compact and firm of 
purpose, saw these waverings of health and intellect with no 
greater sympathy than that Avith which the hostile engineer 
regards the towers of a beleaguered city as they reel under the 
discharge of his artillery ; or rather, she considered these starts 
' and inequalities of temper as symptoms of Lucy’s expiring reso- 
lution ; as the angler, by the throes and comnilsive exertions of 
. the fish- which he has hooked, becomes aware that he soon will 
he able to land him. To accelerate the catastrophe in the present 
case, Lady Ashton had recourse to an expedient very consistent 
with the temper and credulity of those times, but which the 
reader wiU probably pronounce truly detestable and diabolical. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


In vrMcIi a witcli did dwell, in loathly weeds, 

And wilful want, all careless of her needs ; 

So choosin" solitary’ to abide, 

Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deeds 
And hellish arts from people she might hide. 

And hurt far off, unknown, whome’er she envied. 

Faerie Quccnc, 

T he health of Lucy Ashton soon required the assistance 
of a person more skilful in the office of a sick-nurse 
than the female domestics of the famil3^ Ailsie Gour- 
lay, sometimes called the IVise Woman of Botvden, yras the per- 
son whom, for her . own strong reasons, Lady Ashton selected as 
^’^^^f^ndant upon her daughter. 

rms woman had acquired a considerable reputation among 
the ignorant by the pretended cures which she performed, 
^pecially in ‘ oncomes,' as the Scotch call them, or mysterious 
diseases, which baffle the regular physician. Her pharmacopoeia 
consisted partly of herbs selected in planetary hours, partly of 
yords, si^s, and charms, which sometimes, perhaps, produced 
a favourable influence upon the imagination of her patients, 
•juch was the avowed profession of Luckie Gourlajq which, as 
™ay well be supposed, was looked upon with a suspicious eye, 
not only by fler neighbours, but even b}’’ the clergy of the 
distnct. ^ In private, however, she traded more deeply in the 
occult sciences; for, notwithstanding the dreadful punishments 
inflicted upon the supposed crime of witchcraft, there wanted 
not those who, steeled by want and bitterness of spirit,' were 
Willing to adopt the hateful and dangerous character, for the 
sake of the influence which its terrors enabled them to exercise 
in the vicinity, and the wretched emolument which they could 
extract by the practice of their supposed art. 

Ailsie Gourlay was not indeed fool enough to acknowledge a 
compact with the Evil. One, which would have been a swift and 
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ready road to the stoke and tar-barrel. Her fairy, she said, 
like Caliban’s was a harmless fairy. Nevertheless, she ‘spaed 
fortunes,’ read dreams, composed philtres, discovered stolen 
goods, and made and dissolved matches as successfully as if, 
according to the belief of the whole neighbourhood, she had 
been aided in those arts by Beelzebub himself. The worst of 
the pretenders to these sciences "was, that they were generally 
persons who, feeling themselves odious to humanity, were (^re- 
less of what they did to deserve the public hatred. Ileal crimes 
■svere often committed under pretence of magical imx)osture; 
and it somewhat relieves the disgust with which we read, in 
the criminal records, the conviction of these ^Yretches, to be 
aware that many of them merited, as poisoners, suborners, and 
diabolical agents in secret domestic crimes, the severe fate to 
which they were condemned for the imaginafj^ guilt of viteh- 
craft. 

Such was Ailsie Gourlay, whom, in order to attain tlie abso- 
lute subjugation of Liicy Ashton’s mind, her mother thought 
it fitting to place near her person. A Avoman of less conse- 
quence than Lady Ashten had not dared to take such a step j, 
but her high rank and strength of character set her above' 
the censure of the world, and she was allowed to hhve' selected 
for her daughter’s attendant the best and. most experienced' 
sick-nurse and ‘ mediciner ’ in . the neighbourhood, where an 
inferior person would have fallen under the reproach of calling 
in the assistance of a partner and ally of the great; Enemy of 
mankind. r ; , 

The beldam caught her cub readily and .by innuendo, with-' 
out '^vihg Lady Ashton the pain of distinct' explanaition. ’,'Slio 
was in many respects qualified for the part she played, which 
indeed could not be efficiently assumed without some, knowl- 
edge. of the human heart and .passions. . Dame ; Gourlay per- 
ceived that Lucy shuddered at her external appearance, wffich 
we have already described when we .found her in the death- 
chamber of blind Alice ; arid while internally she hated the 
poor girl for the invdluritary horror with which she saw she was 
regarded, she commenced her operations -by endeavouring to 
efface or overcome those prejudices , which, in her heart, she 
resented as mortal offences. This was earily done, , for the' 
hag’s external ugliness was soon balanced by a show of kindness 
and interest, to which Lucy had of . late been little accustomed ; 
her attentive services and real sldll gained her the ear, if riot 
the confidence, of her patient; arid under pretence of diverting 
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tte soUtade of a sictfoom, she soon led 

hy the legends in. which she was W1 f 'M, ™to* lend ah 
hWs habits of teading and, reflection induced to ‘end “ 
atfentive eiir:’ Dame Goutlay’s tales were at fiist ot a mUd. 
and . interesting eliaracter — 

■ 0£ fays that nightly dance upon the wold, 

■ ^ And lovers doom’d to wander and to weep, 

. And castles high, where wicked wizards keep 
Tiieir captive thralls. 

Gradually, liotvever, they assumed a 

teripuS character, and became such as, tu/nuiverins and 
lamp, and enforced by the trmutous ton , , ^ 

n'v. clriniiv forefinsrer, and the shalang neaa 


of the pue^eyed hag, might have 

agination in ah age more hard of hehet. i around 

her advantage, and gradually narrov?ed her m legends 

the devoted victim on whose spirit ^e prac i • ^ family 

Began to' xtiate to the fortunes of the ^redulitv 

whose ancient grandeur and . portentous an y 

had. graced with so many , and with 

of the .fatiil fpmitain was narrated at f^ ’ i-itonhecv 

formidable additions, by the ancient \ L -won 
quoted by Caleb, concerning the dead bride . ^qj^- 

by the last of the Kavenswopds, had its ^inarition seen 

hientary j and the singular circumstance trahs- 

hy the Master of RavehsvroOd in the forest, ^ P ^ 

pM 'through his hasty inquiries in,the cottage of Uid Alice, 

formed a theme for many exaggerations. 

. Lucy might have tepisedthete teles f *ey 
lated concenung another family, or it ne 
been less despohdent. But oiioumstanced “ 
that au evil fate hiing over her s-tesehmeB . 

. nanf over her otbef feeliigs ; .ued tbe glOTm of supemtition 
darkeued a mind already sufficiently weakene A 

tress, uneerfainty, and an oppressive sense of deseition a„a 

desoiation. Stories were told by wfs 

resembling her own . in their cnoum^nce^^ that she^ was 

gradually led to converse upon such tr „ confidence in 

SSf ?£ StS( ‘i5-"S|3;S SS. 
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inquiring into futurity — tlie surest mode, perhaps, of shaking 
the understanding and destro3dng the spirits. Omens were 
expounded, dreams were inteiqiretcd, and other tricks, of 
jugglery perhaps resorted to, by which the pretended adepts 
of the period deceived and fascinated their deluded^ follovpm. 
I find it mentioned in the articles of dittoy against Ailsie 
Gourlay — for it is some comfort to know that the old hag was 
tried, condemned, and burned on the top of North Berwick 
Law, by sentence of a commission from the pri\’y council — 
I find, i say, it was charged against her, among other offences, 
that she had, by the aid and delusions of Satan, shown to a 
jaung person of quality in a mirror glass, a gentleman then 
abroad, to whom the said young person was betrothed, and 
who appeared in the vision to be in the act of besto^ving his 
hand upon another lady. But this and some other jiarts of 
the record appear to have been studiously left imperfect in 
names and dates, probably out of regard to the honour of the 
families concerned. If Dame Gourlay Avas able actually to 
play off such a piece of jugglery, it is clear she must have had 
better assistance to practise the deception than her OAvn skiU 
or funds could suppl3^ Meamvhile, tliis mysterious visionary 
traffic had its usual effect in unsettling Miss Ashton’s mind. 
Her temper became unequal, her health decayed dail3’’, her 
manners grew^ moping, melancholy, and uncertain. Her father, 
guessing partly at the cause of these appearances, and exert- 
ing a degree of authority unusual with him, made a point of 
banishing Dame, Gourlay from the castle; but the arrow Avas 
shot, and was rankling barb-deep in the side of the wounded 
deer. 

It was shortly after the departure of this woman, that Lucy 
Ashton, urged by her parents, announced to them, Avith a 
vivacity by which they were startled, ‘That she was conscious 
heaven and earth and hell had set themselves against her 
union Avith Bavenswood; stiU her contract,’ she said, ‘was a 
binding contract, and she neither would nor could resign it. 
writhout the consent of BavensAvood. Let me be assured,’ she 
concluded, ‘that he AviU free ine from my engagement, and 
dispose of me as you please, I care . not how. When the 
diamonds are gone, what signifies the casket?’ 

The tone of obstinac}’’ Avith Avliich this Avas said, her eyes 
flasmng Avith unnatural light, and her hands firmly clenched, 
precluded the possibility of dispute.; and the utmost length 
Avnicn Lady Ashton’s art could attain, only got her the privilege 
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of dictating tlie letter,- by which her daughter required to 
know of Ravenswood whether he intended to abide by or to 
surrender what she termed ‘their unfortunate engagement/ 
Of this advantage Lad}'' Ashton so far and so ingeniously 
availed herself that, according to the wording of the letter, 
the reader would have supposed Lucy was calling upon her 
lover to renounce a contract which was contrary , to the 
interests and inclinations of both. Not trusting even to this 
pomt of deception, Lady Ashton finally determined to suppress 
the letter altogether, in hopes that Lucy’s impatience would 
induce her to condemn Ravenswood unheard and in absence. 
In this she was disappointed. The time, indeed, had long 
elapsed when an answer should have been received from the 
continent Tlie faint ray of hope which still glimmered in 
Lucy’s mind was wellnigh extinguished. But the idea never 
forsook her that her letter might not have been duly for- 
warded. One of her mother’s new machinations unexpectedly 
furnished her with the means of ascertaining what she most 
depred to know. 

Ihe female agent of hell having been dismissed from the 
castle, . Lady Ashton, who wrought by aU variet}’- of means, 
resolved to employ, for working the same end on Lucy’s mind, 
an a^nt of a very different character. This was no other than 
the Reverend Mr. Bide-the-Bent, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
lormerly mentioned, of the very strictest order and the most 
ngid orthodoxy, whose aid she called in, upon the principle of 
the tyrant hi the tragedy : 

I ’ll have a priest shall preach lier from her faith, 

-And make it sin not to renounce that vow 

Which I 'd have broken,- 


but Lady .^hton was mistaken in the agent she had selected, 
ills prejudices, indeed, were easily enlisted on her side, and it 
was no difficult matter to make him regard with horror the 
prospect of a union ■ betwixt the daughter of a God-fearing, 
prmessing, and Presbjderian family of distinction with the 
heir of a blood-thirsty prelatist and persecutor, the hands of 
whose fathers had been dyed to the wrists in the blood of 
^od s saints. This resembled, in the divine’s opinion, the 
union of a Moabitish stranger with a daughter of Zion. But 
^th all the more severe prejudices and principles of his sect, 
-uide-the-Bent possessed a sound judgment, and had learnt 
sympathy even in that very school of persecution where the 
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heart is so freq^ueiitly hardened. In a- private interview with 
Miss Ashton, lie was deeply moved hy lier distress, and could 
not hut admit the justice of her request to he pennitted a 
direct communication vith Piavenswood 'upon the subject of 
their solemn contract. When she urged to him the great 
uncertainty under which she laboured whether her letter had 
been ever forwarded, the old man paced the room with long 
steps, shook his gi*ey head, rested repeatedly for a space on his 
ivory-headed staff, and, after much hesitation, confessed that 
he thought her doubts so reasonable that he would himself 
aid in the removal of them. 

‘I cannot hut opine. Miss Lucy,’ he said, ‘that 3'our wor- 
shipful Jadj’’ mother hath in this matter an eagerness whilk, 
although it ariseth doubtless from love to your best interests 
here and hereafter, for the man is of persecuting blood, and 
himself a persecutor, a Cavalier or Malignant, and a scoffer, 
who hath- no inheritance in Jesse ; nevertheless, we are com- 
manded to do justice unto all, and to fulfil our bond and 
covenant, as well to the stranger as to him who is in brother- 
hood with us. Wherefore myself, even I m3^self, will be aiding 
unto the delivery of your letter to the man Edgar Eavenswood, 
trusting that the issue thereof may be your deliverance from 
the nets in which he hath sinfully engaged 3mUi And that I 
may do in this neither more nor less than hath been warranted 
by your honourable parents, I pray you to transcribe, without 
increment or subtraction, the letter formeri3^ expeded under 
the dictation of your right honourable mother ; and I shall put 
it into such sure course of being delivered, that, if, honoured 
young madam, you shall receive no answer, it will be necessary 
that you conclude that the man meaneth in silence to abandon 
that haughty contract, wliich, peradventure, he maybe umviUing 
directly to’ restore.’ . 

Lucy eagerly embraced the expedient of the worthy divine. 
A new letter was written in the precise terms of the former, 
and consigned by Mr. Bide-the-Bent to the charge of Saunders 
Moonshine, a zealous elder of the church when on shore, and ■ 
when on board his brig as bold a smuggler as ever ran out a- 
sliding bowsprit to the winds that blow^ betwixt Campvere and 
the east coast of Scotland. At the recommendation of his' 
pastor, Saunders readity' undertook that the letter should be 
securely conveyed to the Master of Bavenswood at the court 
where he new resided. • 

This retrospect became necessary to explain the conference 
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betwixt Miss A&Um, her mother, and BucWaw which we have 

detailed in a preceding chapter. „ n 

Lucy was now like the sailor wlm, while ^ t - 

tempestuous ocean, _ clings for safety to a sing 1 , , ^ , 

powers of grasping it hecoming evep^ moment more „ 

L deep dkrlmess of the night only checkered 
of lightning hissing as they show the white tops of the hiUows, 

in which he is soon to he engulfed. , , - , t„ 

iireek crept away after week, and day after day. . 

day arrived, the last and protracted term fo -nowo nf 

.1 ^ la+f/sv nnr TiRWS 01 


limited herself, 
Ravenswood. 


and there was neither letter nor news 



CHAPTER XXXII 


How fair tliese names, how mncli unlike they look 
To all the hlurr’d subscriptions iu my book ! 

The bridegroom’s letters stand in row above, . 

Tapering, yet straight, like pine-trees in his grove ; 

While free and fine the bride’s appear below. 

As light and slender as her jessamines grow. 

Crabbe. 

S T. JUDE’S day came, tlie term assigned by Lucy herself as 
the furthest date of expectation, and, as we have already 
said, there were neither letters from nor news of Eavens- 
wood. But there were news of Bucldaw, and of his trusty asso- 
ciate Graigengelt, who arrived early in the morning for the 
completion of the proposed espousals, and for signing the 
necessary deeds. 

These had been carefully prepared under the revisal of Sir 
William Ashton himself, -it having been resolved, on account of 
the state of Miss Ashton’s health, as it was said, that none 
save the parties immediately interested should be present 
when the parchments were subscribed. It was further deter- 
mined that the marriage should be solemnised upon the fourth 
day after signing the articles, a measure adopted by Lady 
Ashton, in order that Lucy might have as little time as possible 
to recede or relapse into intractability. There was no appear- 
ance, however, of her doing either. She heard the proposed 
airangement with the calm indifference of despair, or rather 
with an apathy arising from the oppressed and stupified state 
of her feelings. To an eye so unobserving as that of Bucklaw, 
her demeanour had little more of reluctance than might suit 
the character of a bashful young lady, who, however, he could 
not disguise from himself, was complying with the choice of 
her friends rather than exercising any personal predilection in 
his favour. 

When the morning compliments of the bridegroom had been 
paid. Miss Ashton was left for some time to herself ; her mother 
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temarlMg, that the deeds must he signed before the hour of 
noon, in order that the luamage might he hapjij^ 

Lucy suffered herself to he attired for the occasion as the 
taste of her attendants suggested, and was of course splendidly 
arrayed. Her dress Avas composed of white satin and Brussels 
lace, and her hair arranged with a profusion of jewels, AA'hose 
lustre made a strange contrast to the deadly paleness of her 
complexion, and to the trouble which dwelt in her unsettled 
eye. 

Her toilette was hardly finished ere Heniy appeared, to con- 
duct the passh-e bride to the state apartment, where all was 
prepared for signing the contract. ‘ Bo you Imow, sister,’ he 
^id, ‘ I am glad you are to have Bucklaw after all, instead of 
Bavenswood, who looked like a Spanish grandee come to cut 
our throats and trample our bodies under foot. And I am 
glad the broad seas are between us this day, for I shall never 
forget how frightened I was when I took him for the picture 
of old Sir Malise AvaUced out of the canvas. Tell me true, are 
you not glad to be fairly shot of him ? ’ 

/Ask me no questions, dear Henry,’ said his u^ortunate 
sister ; ‘ there is httle more can happen to make me either glad 
or sorrj’- in this Avorld.’ 

‘And that’s what all young brides say,’ said Henry j ‘and 
so do not be cast doAvn, Lucy, for you ’ll tell another tale a 
twelvemonth hence; and I am to be bride’s-man, and ride 
before you to the kirk ; and all our kith, kin, and allies, and all 
BucklaAv’ s, are to be mounted and in order ; and I am to have 
a scarlet laced coat, and a feathered hat, and a sword-helt, 
double bordered Avith gold, and point 3! Espagne, and a dagger 
instead of a sword ; and I should like a .sword much better, but 
father won't hear of it. All my thing.s, and a hundred 
besides, are to come out from Edinburgh to-night Avith old 
Gilbert and the sumpter mules ; and I Avill bring them and 
show them to jnu the instant they come.’ 

A boy’s chatter was here interrupted by the arrival of Lady 
-^hton, somewhat alarmed at her daughter’s stay. With one 
other sweetest smiles, she took Lucy’s arm under her oasti, and 
led her to the apartment where her presence was expected. 

There were only present, Sir William Ashton and Colonel 
Jfouglas Ashton, the last in full regimentals; Bucklaw, in 
bridegroom trim ; Craigengelt, freshly equipt from top to toe 
by the bounty of his patron, and bedizened Avith as much lace 
might have become the dress of the Copper Captain ; together 
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with the Rev. Mr. Bide-the-Beiit ; the i)re.sence of a minister 
being, in strict Presbyterian families, an indispensable requisite 
upon all occasions of unusual solemnity. 

Wines and refreshments were placed on a table, on which 
the writings were displayed, ready for signature. 

But before proceeding either to business or refresliment, Mr. 
Bide-the-Bent, at a signal fr*om Sir William Ashton, invited the 
company to join him in a short extemporary prayer, in which 
he implored a blessing upon the contract now to be solemnised 
between the honourable parties then present. With the sim- 
plicity of his times and profession, Avdiich permitted strong 
personal allusions, he petitioned that the wounded mind of one 
of these noble parties might be healed, in reward of her compli- 
ance with the advice of her right honourable parents; and 
that, as she had proved herself a child after God’s conamand- 
ment, by honouring her father and mother, she and hers might 
enjoy the promised blessing — length of days in the land here, 
and a happy portion hereafter in a better country. He prayed 
farther, that the bridegroom might be weaned fr'om those follies 
which. seduce youth from the path of Imowledge ; that he might 
cease to take delight in vain and unprofitable company, scoffers, 

■ riotersj and those who sit late at the wine (here Bucldaw winked 
to Craigengelt), and cease from the society that causeth to err. 
A suitable supplication in behalf of Sir Wilham and Lady Ashton 
and their family concluded this religious address, which thus em- 
braced every individual present excepting Craigengelt, whom the 
worthy divine probably considered as past all hopes of grace. 

The business of the day now went forward: Sir Wilham 
Ashton signed the contract with legal solemnity and precision ; 
his_ son, with military nonchalance ; and Bucldaw, having sub- 
scribed as rapidly as Craigengelt could manage to turn the 
leaves, concluded by -sviping his pen on that worthy’s new laced 
-cravat, ... 

It was now Miss Ashton’s turn to sign the writings, and she 
was guided by her watchful mother to the table for that puipose. 
At her first attempt, she began to write with a dry, pen, and 
when the circumstance was pointed out, seemed unable, after 
several attempts, to dip it in the massive silver ink-standish, 
which stood full before her. Lady Ashton’s vigilance hastened 
to supply the deficiency. I have myself seen the fatal deed, and 
in the distinct characters in which the name of Lucy Ashton 
IS traced on each page there is only a very slight tremulous 
irregularity, indicative of her state of mind at the time of: the 
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subscription. But tbe last signature is incomplete, defaced, and 
blotted; for, while her hand was emplo 3 'ed in tracing it, the 
hasty tramp of a horse was heard at the gate, succeeded by a 
step in the outer gaUei^’", and a voice which, in a commanding 
tone, bore down the opposition of the menials. The pen 
dropped from Lucy’s fingers, as .she exclaimed with a faint 
shriek — ‘ He is come — he is come 1 ’ 


CHAPTER XXXni 


This by liis tongue should be a Montague ! 

Fetch me my rapier, boy *, 

Now, by tlie faith and honour of my hiii, 

To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

‘ Jlomco and JuUd. 

H ardly had Miss Ashton dropped the pen, •when the 
door of the apartment flew open, and the Master of 
R,avenswood entered tlie apartment, 

Locldiard and another domestic, who had in vain attempted 
to oppose his passage through the galleiy or antecliamber, were 
seen standing on the threshold transfixed with sunrise, which 
was instantly communicated to the whole party in the state- 
room. That of Colonel Douglas Ashton was mingled ■with 
resentment ; that of Bucklaw "with haughty and affected indif- 
ference ; the rest, even Lady Ashton herself, showed signs of 
fear ; and Lucy seemed stiffened to stone hy this unexpected ap- 
parition. Apparition it might well be termed, for Ravenswood 
had more the appearance of one returned from the dead than 
of a living visitor. 

He planted himself full in the middle of the apartment, 
opposite to the table at which Lucy was seated, on whom, as 
if she had been alone in the chamber, he bent his eyes "svith a 
mingled expression of deep grief and deliberate indignation. 
His dark-coloured riding cloak, displaced from one shoulder, 
hung around one side of his person in the ample folds of the 
Spanish mantle. The rest of his rich dress was travel-soiled, 
and deranged by hard riding. He had a sword by his side, and 
pistols in his belt. His slouched hat, which he had not removed 
at entrance, gave an additional gloom to his dark features, • 
which, wasted by sorrow and marked by the ghastly look com- 
municated by long illness, added to a countenance naturally 
somewhat stem and •wild a fierce and even savage expression. 
The matted and dishevelled locks of hair which escaped from 
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under liis hat, together "syith his fixed and unmoved posture, 
made his head more resemble that of a marble bust than that 
of a living man. He said not a single word, and there was a 
deep silence in the compan}^ for more than two minutes. . 

It was broken by Lady Ashton, who in that space partly 
recovered her natural audacity. She demanded to know the 
cause of this unauthorised intrusion. 

‘That is a question, madam,’ said her son, ‘which I have 
the best right to ask ; and I must request of the Master of 
Ravenswood to follow me where he can answer it at leisure.’, 

. Bucklaw interposed, sajdng, ‘No man on earth should usurp 
his previous right in demanding an explanation fi*om the Master. 
Craigengelt,’ he added, in an undertone, ‘ d — n ye, why do you 
stand staring as if you saw a ghost 1 fetch me my sword from 
the gallery.’ 

: ‘I will relinquish to none,’ said Colonel Ashton, ‘my right 
of calling to account the man who has offered this unparalleled 
affront to my family.’ 

‘Be patient, gentlemen,’ said Ravenswood, turning sternly 
towards them, and waving his hand as if to impose silence on 
their altercation. ‘ If you are as weary of your lives as I am, 
I will find time and place to pledge mine against one or both ; 
at present, I have no leisure for the disputes of triflers.’ 

■ ‘Triflers ! ’ echoed Colonel Ashton, half unsheathing . his 
sword, while Bucklaw laid his hand on the hilt of that which 
Craigengelt had just reached him. 

Sir ^iUiam Ashton, alarmed for his son’s safety, rushed 
between the young men and Ravenswood, exclaiming, ‘ My son, 

I command you — Bucldaw, I entreat jmu — keep the peace, in 
the name of the Queen and of the law ! ’ 

‘ In the name of the law of God,’ said Bide-the-Bent, advancing 
also with uplifted hands between Bucldaw, the Colonel, and the 
object of their resentment — ‘ in the name of Him who brought 
peace on earth and good-will to mankind, I emidore — I beseech 
— I command • you to forbear violence towards each other 1 
God ha^teth the bloodthirsty man ; he who striketh with the 
sword shall perish with the sword.’ 

‘Do.you take me for a dog, sir,’ said Colonel Ashton, turning 
fiercely upon him, ‘ or something more brutally stupid, to 
^dure this insult in my father’s house ? Let me go, Bucldaw I 
He shall account to me, or, by Heaven, I will stab him where 
he stands!’ 

‘You shall not touch him here,’ said Bucklaw; ‘he once 

VOL. VIII 19 
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gave me my life, and were lie the devil come to fly away with 
the whole house and generation, he shall have nothing but fair 
play.’ 

The passions of the two young men thus counteracting each 
other gave Ravenswood leisure to exclaim, in a stern and 
steady voice, ‘ Silence ! — let him who really seeks_ danger take 
the fitting time when it is to be found ; my mission here will 
be shortly accomplished. Is that your handwriting, madam 1 ’ 
he added in a softer tone, extending towards Miss Ashton her 
last letter. . ' 

A faltering ' Yes ’ seemed rather to escape from her lips than 
to be uttered as a voluntary answer. 

‘And is this also your handwriting'?’ extending towards her 
the mutual engagement. - • 

Lucy remained silent. Terr'or, and a yet stronger and more 
confused feeling, so utterly disturbed her understanding that 
she probably scarcely comprehended the question that was put 
to her, 

‘ If you design,’ said Sir William Ashton, ‘ to found any legal 
claim on that paper, sir, do not expect to receive any answer to 
an extrajudicial question.’ 

‘Sir William Ashton,’ said Ravenswood, ‘I pray you, and all 
who hear me, that you will not mistake my purpose. K this 
young lady, of her own free will, desires the restoration of this 
contract, as her letter would seem to imply, there is not a 
withered leaf which this autumn wind strews on - the heath 
that is more valueless in my eyes. But I must and will -hear 
the truth from her own mouth; without this satisfaction I will 
not leave this spot. Murder me by numbers you possibl}^ may ; 
but I am an armed man — I am a desperate man, and I will 
not die without ample vengeance. This is my resolution, take it 
as you may. 1 will hear her determination from her own 
mouth ; from her own mouth, alone, and without witnesses, will 
Ihear it. Now, choose,’ he said, drawing his sword with the 
right hand, and, with the left, by the same motion taking a 
pistol from his belt and cocldng it, but turning the point of one 
weapon and the muzzle of the other to the ground — ‘ choose if 
you will have this hall floated with blood, or if you will grant 
me the decisive interview with my affianced bride which the 
laws of God and the country alike entitle me to demand.’ ' - 
AH recoiled^ at the sound of his voice and the determined 
action by which it was accompanied ; for the ecstasy of real 
desperation seldom fails to overpower the less energetic passions 
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by wbicb it be opposed. The clergyman was the first to 
speak. ‘ In the name of God/ he said, ‘ receive an overture of 
peace fi:om the meanest of His servants. What this honourable 
person demands, albeit it is urged with over violence, hath yet 
in it somethmg of reason. Let him hear fi'om Miss Lucy’s own 
lips that she hath dutifully acceded to the vdlL of her parents, 
and repenteth her of her covenant Avith him; and when he is 
assured of this he 'will depart in peace unto his o'wu dwelling, 
and cumber us no more. Alas ! the worldngs of the ancient 
Adam are strong even in the regenerate ; surely we should have 
long-suffering "with those who, being yet in the gaU of bitterness 
and bond of iniquity, are swept forward by the uncontrollable 
current of worldlj’^ passion. Let, then, the Master of Ravens- 
wood have the interview on which he insisteth ; it can but be 
as a passing pang to this honouiable maiden, since her faith is 
now irrevocabty pledged to the choice of her parents. Let it, 
I saj^, be thus ; it belongeth to my functions to entreat your 
honours’ compliance 'with this healing overture.’ 

‘ Never ! ’ answered Lady Ashton, whose rage had now over- 
come her first surprise and terror — ‘never shall this man speak 
in private 'with my daughter, the affianced bride of another ! 
Pass from this room who 'will, I remain here. I fear neither 
his 'nolence nor his weapons, though some,’ she said, glancing 
a look towards Colonel Ashton, ‘who bear my name appear 
more moved by them.’ 

‘ For God’s sake, madam,’ answered the worthy di'vdne, ‘ add 
not fuel to firebrands. The Master of Ravenswood cannot, I 
am sure, object to your presence, the young ladj'-’s state of 
b^lth being considered, and your maternal duty. I myself 
■will also tarry; peradventure my grey hairs may turn away 
'wrath.’ 

‘You are welcome to do so, sir,’ said. Ravenswood; ‘and 
Lady Ashton is also welcome to remain, if she shall thinlc 
proper; but let all others depart.’ 

‘ Ravenswood,’ said Colonel Ashton, crossing him as he went 
out, ‘j^ou shaU account for this ere long.’ 

‘When, you please,’ replied Ravenswood. 

‘ But I,’ said Bucldaw, ■with a half smile, ‘ have, a prior 
demand on 3'our leisure, a claim of some standing.’ 

‘ Arrange it as you will,’ said Ravenswood ; ‘ leave me but 
this day in peace, and I will have no dearer employment on 
earth to-morrow than to give you all the satisfaction you can 
desire.’ 
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The other gentlemen left the ax^artment; hut Sir William 
Ashton lingered. 

‘ Master of Ravenswood/ he said, in a conciliating tone, ‘ I 
think I have not deserved that you should make this scandal 
and outrage in my family. If you will sheathe your sword, 
and retire with me into my study, I Avill prove to you, by the 
most satisfactory arguments, the inutility' of your present 
irregular procedure ’ 

‘To-morrow, sir — to-morrow — to-morrow, I "will hear you 
at length,’ reiterated Ravenswood, interrupting him ; ‘this day 
hath its own sacred and indispensable business.’ 

He pointed to the door, and Sir William left the apartment 
Ravenswood sheathed his sword, uncocked and returned his 
pistol to his belt; walked deliberately to the door of the apart- 
ment, which he bolted; returned, raised his hat from his fore- 
head, and, gazing upon Lucy with eyes in which an expression 
of sorrow overcame their late fierceness, spread his dishevelled 
locks back from his face, and said, ‘Do you know me. Miss 
Ashton? I am still Edgar Ravenswood.’ She was silent, and 
he went on with increasing vehemence — ‘ I am still that Ed^ar 
Ravenswood who, for your affection, renounced the dear ties 
by which injured honour bound him to seek vengeance. I am 
that Ravenswood who, for your sake, forgave, nay, clasped hands 
in friendship with, the oppressor and pillager of his house, the 
traducer and murderer of his father.! ; 

‘My daughter,’ answered Lady Ashton, interrupting him, 
‘has no occasion to dispute the identity of your person; the 
venom of your present language is sufficient to remind her that 
she speaks -with the mortal enemy of her father.’ 

‘I pray you to be patient, madam,’ answered Ravenswood; 
‘ my answer must come from her oivn lips. Once more, Miss 
Lucy Ashton, I am that Ravenswood to whom you granted, the 
solemn engagement which you now desire to retract and 
cancel.’ • • 

Lucy’s bloodless lips could only falter out the words, ‘ It was 
my mother.’ 

‘ She speaks truly,’ said Lady Ashton, ‘ it was I who, author- 
ised alike by the laws of God and man, advised her, and concurred 
with her, to set aside an unhappy and precipitate engagement, 
and to annul it by the authority of Scripture itself.’ 

‘ Scripture ! ’ said Ravenswood, scornfully. 

‘Let him hear the text,’ said Lady Ashton, appealing to 
the divine, ‘on which you yourself, with cautious reluctance. 
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declared the nuUity of the pretended engagement insisted upon 
by this violent man/ 

The clergyman took his clasped Bible from his pocket, and; 
read the folio-wing words : ‘If a woman vow a vow unto the 
Lord, and bind herself by a bond, being in her father’s house 
in her youth, and her father hear her vow, and her bond 
wherewith she hath bound her soul, and her father shall hold 
his peace at her • then all her vows shall stand, and every vow 
wherevdth she hath hound her soul shall stand/ 

‘ And was it not even so with us ? ’ interrupted Ravenswood. 

‘ Control thy impatience, young man,’ answered the divine, 

‘ and hear what follows in the sacred text : — “ But if her father 
disallow her in the day that he heareth, not any of her vowsj 
or of her bonds where-with she hath hound her soul, shall stand ; 
and the Lord shall forgive her, because her father disallowed 
her/” 

' ‘ And was not,’ said Lady Ashton, fiercely and triumphantly 
broking in — ‘ was not ours the case stated in the Holy Writ 1 
Will this person deny, that the instant her parents heard of 
the -^ow, or bond, by which our daughter had bound her soul, 
we disallowed the same in the most express terms, and informed 
him by -vnriting of our determination 1 ’ 

‘ And is this all 1 ’ said Ravenswood, looking at Lucj’’. ‘ Are 
you willing to barter sworn faith, the exercise of free -will, and 
the feelings of mutual affection to this -wretched hypocritical 
sophistry 1 ’ 

‘ Hear him ! ’ said Lady Ashton, looldng to the clergyman — 

■ ‘ hear the blasphemer ! ’ 

‘May God forgive him,’ said Bide-the-Bent, ‘and enlighten 
bis ignorance ! ’ 

‘ Hear what I have sacrificed for you,’ said Ravenswood, stiU 
addressing Lucy, ‘ ere you sanction what has been done in your 
name. The honour of an' ancient family, the urgent advice of 
my best friends, have been in vain used to sway my resolution ; 
neither the arguments of reason nor the portents of superstition 
have shaken my fidehtj’-. The very dead have arisen to warn 
me, and their warning has been despised. Are you prepared 
to pierce my heart for its fidelity -oath the very weapon which 
my rash confidence entrusted to your grasp 1 ’ . 

‘Master of Ravenswood,’ said Lady Ashton, ‘you have asked 
what questions you thought fit. You see the total incapacity 
of my daughter to answer you. But I -vrill reply for her,' and 
in a maimer which you cannot dispute. You desire to know 
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^vlletllcr Lucy A.slilon, of lier own free will, 4csire.H to annul tlio 
engagement into wliicli she lias been trcpanncfh Ton Imve her 
letter under her own limul, demanding the surrender of it ; 
and, in yet more full evidence of lier ])uri)Ose, hero is the con- 
tract which she has this inorniii" siihscrihed, in presence of this 
reverend gentleman, witli IMr. Iinyston of Bucklaw/ 

llavenswood gazed upon the deed as if petrified. ‘And it 
was without fraud or compulsion,’ sjtid he, looking towards the 
clergjnnan, ‘that Aliss Asldon subscribed this parchment 1’ 

‘I vouch it upon my sacred character.’ 

‘This is indeed, madam, an undeniable piece of cHdence/ 
said llavenswood, sternly; ‘and it will he equally uuneccssar}’ 
and dishonourable to waste another word in useless rcinonslTaiicc 
or reproach. There, madam,’ he said, laying dov.'ii before Lucy 
the signed paper and the broken piece of gold — ‘ there are the 
evidences of your first engagement ; may you he more faithful 
to that which you liave just formed. I will trouble you to 
return the corresponding tokens of niy ill-placed confidence; 
I ought rather to say, of my egregious foliy.’ 

Luej’’ returned the scornful glance of her lover with a gaze 
from which perception seemed to have been banished; yet she 
seemed partly to have understood his meaning, for she raised 
her hands as if to undo a blue ribbon which she wore around 
her neck. She was unable to accomxdish her i)uri) 0 se, hut Lad}’" 
Ashton cut the ribbon asunder, and detached the broken^ piece 
of gold, which Miss Ashton had till then worn concealed in her 
bosom ; the written counterpart of the lovers’ engagement .she 
for some time had had in her own possession. With a haughty 
courtesy, she delivered both to Kavenswood, who was much 
softened when he took tlie piece of gold. 

‘And she could wear it thms,’ he said, sjiealdng to himself — 
‘ could wear it in her very bosom — could Avear it next to her heart 

— even when But complaint ai'ails not,’ he ^id, dashing 

from his eye the tear which had gathered in it, and resuming 
the stem composure of his manner. He strode to the chimney, 
and threw into the fire the paper and jiiece of gold, stamping 
upon the coals with the heel of liis boot, as if to ensure their 
destruction. ‘I will be no longer,’ he then said, ‘an intrader 
here. Your evil wishes, and your worse offices, Lady Ashton, I 
wiU only return by hoping these will he your last machinations 
against your daughter’s honour and happiness. And to you, 
__ madam,’ he said, addressing Lucy, ‘I have nothing farther to 
say, except to pray to God that you may not become a world’s 
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wonder for this act of ^^ilful and deliberate perjiir}'.’ Having ut- 
tered those words, he turned on his heel and left the apartment. 

^ Sir William Ashton, by entreat}’ and authority, had detained 
his son and Biicldaw in a distant part of the castle, in order to 
prevent their again meeting with Ravenswood; but as the 
Master descended the great staircase, Lockhard delivered him 
a hiUet signed SSholto Douglas Ashton,’ requesting to know 
where the Master of Ravenswood would be heard of four or five 
days from hence, as the writer had business of weight to settle 
with him, so soon as an important family event had taken place. 

‘Tell Colonel Ashton,’ said Ravenswood, composedly, ‘I shall 
be found at Wolfs. Crag Avheu his leisure serves him.’ 

As be descended the outward stair which led from the 
terrace, he was interrupted a second time by Craigengelt, who, 
on the part of his principal, the Laird of Bucklaw, expressed a 
hope that Ravenswood would not leave Scotland withiii ten 
daj'S at least, as he had both former and recent civilities for 
which to exjn-ess his gratitude. 

‘Tell your master,’ said Ravenswood, fiercely, ‘to choose his 
own time. He wiU find me at Wolfs Crag, if his purpose is 
not forestalled.’ 

‘ My master 1 ’ replied Craigengelt, encouraged by seeing 
Colonel Ashton and Bucklaw at the bottom of the terrace. 

‘ Give^ ine leave to sa}’’ I know of no such person upon earth, 
nor wiU I permit such language to be used to me ! ’ 

_ ‘ Seek your master, then, hi heU ! ’ exclaimed Ravenswnod, 
gir’ing wa}’ to the passion he had hitherto restrained, and 
throwing Craigengelt fi'om him with such violence that he 
rolled down the steps and lay senseless at the foot of them. 

‘ I am a fool,’ he instantly added, ‘ to vent my passion upon a 
eaitiff so worthless.’ 

He then mormted his horse, which at his arrival he Had 
secured to a balustrade in firont of the castle, rode very slowly 
past Bucklaw and Colonel Ashton, raising his hat as he passed 
each, and loolring in their faces steadily while he offered this 
ninte salutation, which was returned by both with the same 
stem gravity. Ravenswood wallced on ■with equal dehberation 
until he reached the head of the avenue, as if to show that he 
rather courted than avoided interruption. When he had passed 
the upper gate, he turned his horse, and looked at the castle 
■^th a fixed eye ; then set spurs to his good steed, and departed 
■With the speed of a demon dismissed by the exorcist. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


Who comes from the bridal chamber ? 

It is Azracl, the angel of death. 

Thaldba. 


FTER the dreadful .scene that bad taken place at the 
/-\ castle, Lucy was transported to her own chamber, 

jL where she remained for some time in a state of abso- 

lute stupor. Yet afterwards, in the course of the ensuing day, 
she seemed to have recovered, not merely her spirits and reso- 
lution, hut a sort of flighty levity, that was foreign to her char- 
acter and situation, and which was at times chequered^ by fits 
of deep silence and melancholy, and of capricious pettishness. 
Lady_ Ashton became much alarmed, and consulted the family 
physicians. But as her pulse indicated no change, thej'' could 
only say that the disease was on the sj)ints, and recommended 
gentle exercise and amusement. Miss Ashton never alluded to 
what had passed in the state-room. It seemed doubtful even if 
she Avas conscious of it, for she Avas often observed to raise her 
hands to her neck, as if in search of the ribbon that had been 
taken from it, and mutter, in surprise and discontent, when she 
could not find it, ‘ It Avas the link that bound me to life.’ 

NotAvithstanding all these remarkable s}nnptoms, Lady Ashton 
was too deeply pledged to delay her daughter’s marriage even 
in her present state of health. It cost her much trouble to 
keep up the fair side of appearances towards Bucklaw. She 
was well aware, that if he once saw any reluctance on her 
daughter’s part, he would break off the treaty, to her great 
personal shame and dishonour. Sbe therefore resolved that, 
if Lucy continued passive, the marriage should take place upon 
the day that had been previou.sly fixed, trusting that a change 
of place, of situation, and of character would operate a more 
speedy and effectual cure upon the unsettled spirits of her 
daughter than could be attained by the sIoav measures Avhich 
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tlie medical men recommended. Sir WiUiam Ashton’s views of 
family aggrandisement, and his desire to strengthen him self 

against the measures of the Marquis of A , readily induced 

him to acquiesce in what he could not have perhaps resisted if 
willing to do so. As for the young men, Bucklaw and Colonel 
Ashton, they protested that, after what had happened, it would 
be most dishonourable to postpone for a single hour the time 
appointed for the mamage, as it would be generally ascribed 
to their being intimidated by the intrusive visit and threats of 
Ravenswood. 

Bucklaw would indeed have been incapable of such precipita- 
tion, had he been aware of the state of Miss Ashton’s health, or 
rather of her mind. But custom, upon these occasions, per- 
mitted only brief and sparing intercourse between the bride- 
groom and the betrothed ; a cftcumstance so well improved by 
Lady Ashton, that Bucklaw neither saw nor suspected the real 
state of the health and feelings of his unhappy bride. 

On the eve of the bridal day Lucy appeared to have one of 
her fits of levity, and surveyed with a degree of girlish interest 
the various preparations of dress, etc. ete., which the different 
members of the family had prepared for the occasion. 

The mor^g dawned bright and cheerily. The bridal guests 
assembled in gallant troops from distant quarters. JN’ot only 
the relations pf Sir William Ashton, and the still more dig- 
mfied connexions of his lady, together with the numerous 
kinsmen and allies of the bridegroom, were present upon this 
joyful ceremony, gallantly mounted, arrayed, and caparisoned, 
but almost every Presbyterian family of distinction within fifty 
miles made a point of attendance upon an occasion which was 
considered as giving a sort of triumph over the Marquis of 
— , in the person of his kinsman. Splendid refreshments 
awaited the guests on their arrival, and after these were finished, 
the cry was ‘ To horse.’ The hride was led forth betvdxt her 
brother Henry and her mother. Her gaiety of the preceding 
day had given rise to a deep shade of melancholy, which, how- 
ever, did not misbecome an occasion so momentous. There 
was a hght in her eyes and a colour in her cheek which had 
uot been kindled for many a day, and which, joined to her 
great beauty, and the splendour of her dress, occasioned her 
entrance to be greeted with a universal murmur of applause, 
m which even the ladies could not refrain from joining. While 
the cavalcade were getting to horse, Sir WiUiam Ashton, a 
man of peace and of form, censured his son Henry for having 
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begirt himself with a military sword of preposterous lengtli, 
belonging to bis brother, Colonel Ashton. 

Tf you must have a weapon,’ he said, ‘upon such a peaceful 
occasion, rvliy did you not use the short poniard sent from 
Edinburgh on puqrose V 

The boy vindicated himself by saying it was lost. 

‘You put it out of the way 3’’ourself, I suppose,’ said his 
father, ‘ out of ambitioir to wear that preposterous thing, rvliicli 
might have ser^’^ed Sir William Wallace. But never mind, get 
to horse now, and take care of your sister-.’ 

The boy did so, and was placed irr the centre of the gallarrt 
train. At the time, he was too full of his ovir appearance, his 
sword, his laced cloalc, his feathered hat, and his managed 
horse, to pay much regard to arrything else ; but he after- 
wards remembered to the hour of his death, that wheri the 
hand of his sister, by w'hich she supported herself on the pillion 
behind him, touched his owm, it felt as wet and cold as 
sepulchral marble. 

Glancing wide over hill and dale, the fair bridal procession 
at last reached the parish church, which they near-ly filled; 
for, besides domestics, above a hundred gentlemen and ladies 
were present upon the occasion. The marriage ceremony 
was performed according to the rites of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion, to which Bucldaw of late had judged it proper to 
conform. 

On the outside of the church, a liberal dole was distributed 
to the poor of the neighbouring parishes, under the direction 
of Johnnie Mortsheugh, who had lately been promoted from 
his desolate quarters at the Hermitage to fill the more eligible 
situation of sexton atj the parish church of Ravenswood. 
Dame Gourlay, with two of her contemporaries, the same who 
assisted at Alice’s late- wake, seated apart upon a flat monument, 
or ‘thxough-stane,’ sate enviously comparing the shares which 
had been allotted to them in dividing the dole. 

‘ J ohnnie Mortsheugh,’ said Annie Winnie, ‘ might hae minded 
auld lang syne, and thought of his auld Mmmers, for as braw 
as he is with his new black coat. I hae gotten but five herring 
instead o’ sax,_ and this disna look like a gude saxpennys, and I 
daresay this bit morsel o[ beef is an unce lighter than ony that ’s 
been dealt round ; and it ’s a bit o’ the tenony hough, mair by 
token that yours, Maggie, is out o’ the-back-'sey.’ 

‘ Mine, quo’ she ! ’ mumbled the paralytic hag — ‘ mine is half 
banes, I trow. If grit folk gie poor bodies ony thing for coming 
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to their ’tveddin^s and burials, it suld be something that wad 
do them gude, i think.’ 

‘Their gifts,’ said Ailsie Gourlay, ‘are dealt for nae love of 
us, nor out of re.spect for whether we feed or starve. They 
wad gie us whinstanes for loaves, if it would servo their ain 
vanity, and yet they expect ns to be as gratefu’, as they ca’ it, 
as if they served ns for true love and lildng.’ 

‘And that’s trul}' .said,’ answered her companion. 

‘Buh Ailsie Gourlay, 3^0 ’re the auldcst 0’ ns three — did 3'’e 
ever see a mair grand bridal 1 ’ 

‘ I winna say that I have,’ answered the hag ; ‘ but I thiiilc 
.soon to see as braw a burial.’ 

‘ And that wad please me as weel,’ said i\imie "Winnie; ‘for 
there’s as large a dole, and folk arc no obliged to girn and 
laugh, and inak murgeons, and wish joy to these hellicat 
quality, that lord it ower us like brute beasts. I like to pack 
the dead-dole in 1113^ lap, and rin ower m3’' auld rhyme — 

Jly loaf in my lap, in}- penny in my purse, 

Tliou art ne’er the licttcr, and I ’m ne’er the wor.so.’ l 

‘ That ’s right, ibinie,’ said the paralytic woman ; ‘ God send 
us a green Yule and a Iht kirk3'ard ! ’ 

‘But I wad like to ken, Luclde Gourlay, for ye ’re the auldest 
and wisest amang us, whilk 0’ these revellers’ turn it will be to 
be streikit first 1 ’ 

‘D’ye see 3^on dandilly maiden,’ said Dame Gourla3’', ‘a’ 
ghstenin’ wi’ gowd and jewels, that they are lifting up on the 
white horse behind that hare-brained callant in scarlet, wi’ the 
lang sword at his side 1 ’ 

‘ But that ’s the bride I ’ said her companion, her cold heart 
jouched with some sort of compassion — ‘ that ’s the very bride 
hersell Eli, wfiow ! sae young, sae braw, and sae bonny — and 
IS her time sae short V ^ . 

‘I tell ye,’ .said the sibyl, ‘her -winding sheet is up as high as 
her throat already, believe it wha hst. Her sand has but few 
^ains to rin out ; and nae wonder — they ’ve been weel shaken, 
t he leaves are withering fast on the trees, but she ’ll never see 
the Martinmas wind gar them dance in s-wirls like the fairy 
nngs.’ 

^ ‘ Ye waited on her for a quarter,’ said the paralytic woman, 

and got twa red pieces, or I am far beguiled V ■ 

ay,’ answered Ailsie, with a bitter grin; ‘and Sir 

’ See Curing Uy Charms.' Note 11. 
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William Ashton promised me a bonii)' red gown to the hoot o’ 
that — a stake, and a chain, and a hir-barrel, lass I what think 
ye o’ that for a propine ? — for being np early and doun late for 
fourscore nights and mair wi’ his dwming daughter. But he 
may Iceep it for his ain leddy, cummers,’ 

‘I hae heard a sough,’ .said Annie Winnie, ‘as if Leddy 
Ashton was nae canny body.’ 

‘D’ye see her yonder,’ said Dame Gourlay, ‘as she prances 
on her giey gelding out at the kirkyard ? Tliere ’s mair o’ utter 
deevilry in that woman, as brave and fair-fasliioned as .she rides 
yonder, than in a’ the Scotch Antches that ever flew by moon- 
light ower North Berwick Luav.’ 

‘ What ’s that ye say about Avitches, ye damned hags ? ’ .said 
Johnnie Mortsheugh ; ‘are ye casting yer cantrijrs in the ver^ 
kirkyard, to mischieve the bride and biidegi'oom 1 Get arva 
hame, for if I tak mjr souple t’ 3 ^e. I’ll gar ye find the road 
faster than ye wad like.’ 

_ ‘ Hegh, sirs ! ’ ansAvered Ailsie Gourlay ; ‘ hoAv braiv are Ave 
AAu’ our neAv black coat and our Aveel-pouthered head, as if Ave 
had never kenn’d hunger nor thirst oursells ! and Ave ’ll he 
screAAing up our bit fiddle, - doubtless, in the ha’ the night, 
amang a’ the other elbo’ -jiggers for miles round. Let’s see if 
the pins hand, Johnnie — that’s a’, lad,’ 

‘ I take ye a’ to Avitness, gude people,’ said Mortsheugh, ‘that 
.she threatens me wi’ mischief, and forespeaks me. If ony 
thing but gude happens to me or my fiddle this night. I’ll 
make it the blackest night’s job she ever stiiaed in. I ’ll hae 
her before presbytery and sjmod : I ’m half a minister mj^sell, 
now that I’m a bedral in an inhabited parish.’ 

Although the mutual hatred betwixt these hags and the rest 
of manlrind had steeled their hearts against all impressions of 
festivity, this Avas by no means the case Avith the . multitude at 
large. The splendour of the bridal retinue, the gay. dresses, 
the . spirited horses, the blithesome appearance of the handsome 
w'omen and gallant gentlemen assembled upon the occasion; 
had the usual effect upon the minds of the populace.. The 
repeated shouts of ‘ Ashton and BucldaAV for ever ! ’ the dis- 
charge of pistols, guns, and musketoons, to give what Avas 
called the bridal shot, evinced the interest the people took in 
the_ occasion of the cavalcade, as they accompanied it upon 
their return to the castle. If there was here and there , an 
elder, peasant or his wife, who sneered, at the pomp of the 
upstart family, and remembered the days of the long-descended 
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Ravenswoods, even tliC}*, attracted by tlie plentiful cheer 'wliich 
the castle that day afforded to -ricli and poor, lield their ivay 
thither, and acknowledged, notndthstanding their prejudices, 
the influence of T Aviphifrkm on Von dine. 

Thus accompanied with the attendance both of rich and 
popr, Lucy returned to her father s house. Bucklaw used his 
privilege of riding next to the bride, but, new to such a 
situation, rather endeavoureid to attract attention by the dis- 
pla)’^ of his person and horsemanship, than b}' any attempt to 
address her in private. They reached the castle in safet}’", 
amid a thousand jo3"OUS acclamations. 

It is well Imown that the weddings of ancient days were 
celebrated "svith a festive publicity rejected by the delicacy of 
. modern times. The marriage guests, on the present occasion, 
were regaled with a banquet of unbounded profusion, the relics 
of which, after the domestics had feasted in their turn, were 
distributed among the shouting crowd, with as many barrels of 
ale as made the hilarit}' uathout correspond to that within the 
castle. The gentlemen, according to the fashion of the times, 
indulged, for the most part, in deep draughts of the richest 
■^ues, while the ladies, prepared for the ball which always 
closed a bridal entertainment, impatiently expected their 
arrival in the state gallery. At length the social party broke 
up at a late hour, and the gentlemen crowded into the saloon, 
where, enlivened b}’’ "wine and the jojdul occasion, they laid 
aside their swords and handed their impatient partners to the 
floor. The music already rung from the gallery, along the 
fretted roof of the ancient state apartment. According to 
strict etiquette, the bride ought to have opened the ball ; but 
Lady Ashton, making an apology on account of her daughter’s 
health, offered her own hand to Bucldaw as substitute for her 
daughter’s. 

But as Lady Ashton raised her head gracefully, expecting 
the strain at which she was to begin the dance, she was so 
nmeh struck by an unexpected alteration in the ornaments 
®^he apartment that she was surprised into an exclamation — 
Who has dared to change the pictures ? ’ 

All looked up, and those who knew the usual state of the 
^P^-riment observed, with surprise, that the picture of Sir 
William Ashton’s father was removed from its place, and in its 
stead that of old Sir Malise Ravenswood seemed to fi-own 
ivrath and vengeance upon the party assembled below. The 
exchange must have been made while the apartments were 
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empty, but liad not been observed until the torcbos and 
lights in the sconces were Idiidlcd for tlic ball, d’hc liauglity 
and heated spirits of the gentlemen led them to demand an 
immediate inquiry into the CJiuse of what the}" deemed an 
affront to their liost and to themselves; but Lady Ashton, 
recovering herself, passed it over as the freah of a crazy 
wench who was maintained about the castle, and whose sns- 
ceptible imagination had been observed to be much nifected by 
the stories which Dame Gourlay delighted to tell coneeniing 
‘ the foniier family,’ so Lady Asliton named the llavenswoods. 
Tile obnoxious picture was immediately removed, and the ball 
was opened by Lady Ashton, with a grace and dignity which 
supplied the charms of youth, and almost verified the ex- 
travagant encomiums of the elder part of the company, who 
extolled her performance as far exceeding the dancing of the 
rising generation. 

When Lady Ashton sat do’wn, she was not surprised to find 
that her daughter had left the apartment, and she herself 
followed, eager to obviate any impression which might have 
been made upon her nerves by an incident so likely .to 
affect them as the liiysterious transposition of the portraits. 
Apparently she found her apprehensions groundless, for .she 
returned in about an hour, and whispered the bridejCTOom, 
who extricated himself from the dancers, and vanished from 
the apartment. The instruments now played their , loudest 
strains; the dancers pursued their exercise with all the en- 
thusiasm inspired by youth, mirth, and high spirits, when a 
cry was heard so shrill and piercing as at once to arrest the 
dance and the music. All stood motionless; but when the 
yell was again repeated. Colonel Ashton snatched a torch from 
the sconce, and demanding the key of the bridal-chamber from 
Henry, to whom, as bride's-man, it had been entrusted, rushed 
thither, followed by Sir William and Lady Ashton, and one or 
two others, near relations of the family. The bridal guests 
waited their return in stupified amazement. 

Arrived at the door of the apartnieiit. Colonel Ashton 
knocked and called, but received no answer except stifled 
groans; He hesitated no longer to open the door of the 
apartment, in which he found opposition from something 
which lay against it. When he Lad succeeded in openiug it, 
the body of the bridegroom was found lying on the. threshold 
of the bridA chamber, and all around was flooded with blood. 
A cry of surprise and horror was raised by aU present;; and 
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tlie company, excited by this new alarm, began to rush 
tumultuously towards the sleeping apartment. Colonel Ashton, 
first whispering to his mother — ‘ Search for jier ; she has 
murdered him ! ’ drew his sword, planted himself in the 
passage, and declared he would sutler no man to pass except- 
ing the clergyman and a medical pei'son present. By their 
assistance, Buchlaw, who still breathed, was raised from tlie 
ground, and tranai)orted to another apartment, where his 
Mends, fidl of suspicion and murmuring, assembled round him 
to leani the opinion of the surgeon. 

In the meanwhile, Lady A.shton, her husband, and their 
assistants in vain sought Lucy in the bridal bed and in the 
chamber. There was no private x^assage from the room, and 
the}' began to think that she must have thro^vll herself from 
the window, when one of the comjmny, holding his torch 
lower than the rest, discovered something white in the corner 
of the great old-fashioned chimne}* of the ajmrtment. Hctc 
they found the unfortunate girl seated, or rather couched like 
a hare upon its form — her head-gear di.shevelled, her night- 
clothes torn and dabbled with blood, her eyes glazed, and her 
features convulsed into a wild jiaroxysm of insanity. When 
she saw herself discovered, .she gibbered, made mouths, and 
pointed at them Mth her bloody fingers, with the frantic 
gestures of an exulting demoniac. 

Female assistance was now' hastily summoned ; the unhappy 
bride was overpowered, irot without the use of some force. As 
they carried her over the threshold, she looked down, and 
uttered the only articulate words that she had yet spoken, 
saying with a sort of grinning exultation — ‘ So, you have ta'en 
up your bonny bridegroom % ’ She was, by the shuddering 
assistants, conveyed to another and more retired apartment, 
where she was secured as her situation required, and closely 
watched. The unutterable agony- of the parents, the horror 
and confusion of all who were_ in the castle, the fury of con- 
tending passions between the friends of the. different parties — 
passions augmented by previous intemperance — surpass de- 
scription. 

The surgeon was the first who obtained something like a 
patient hearing; he pronounced that the wound of BucHaw, 
though severe and dangerous, was by no means fatal, but 
might readily be rendered so by disturbance and hasty 
removal. This silenced the numerous party of Bucklaw’s 
friends, who had previously insisted that he should, at all 
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rates, be transported from the castle to tlic nearest of tlieir 
bouses. They still demanded, bo\s'cvcr, that, in consideration 
of what bad happened, four of their number should remain to 
watch over the sick-bed of their friend, and that a suitable 
number of their domestics, well armed, should also remain in 
the castle. This condition being acceded to on the part of 
Colonel Ashton and his father, the rest of the bridegroom s 
itiends left the castle, notwithstanding the hour and the 
darkness of the night. 'J'hc cares of the medical man were 
next employed in behalf of Miss Ashton, whom he pronounced 
to be in a very dangerous state. Farther medical assistance 
was immediate!}'' summoned. All night she remained delirious. 
On the morning, she fell into a state of absolute insensibility. 
The next evening, the pli3'sicians- said, would be the crisis of 
her malady. It provecl so ; for although .she awoke ft'om her 
trance with so'me appearance of calinnes.s, and suffered her 
night-clothes to be changed, or put in order, yet, so soon as .she 
put her hand to her neclc, as if to search for the fatal blue 
ribbon,^ a tide of recollections seemed to rush upon her, which 
her niind and body were alike incapable of bearing. ^ Con- 
vulsion followed convulsion, till they closed in death, without 
her being able to utter a word explanatory of the fatal scene. 

The provincial judge of the district arrived the da;^ after 
the young lady had expired, and executed, though with all 
possible delicacy to the afflicted family, the painful duty of 
inquiring into this fatal transaction. But there occurred 
nothing to explain the general hypothesis that the bride, in 
a sudden fit of insanity, had stabbed the bridegroom at the 
threshold of the apartment. The fatal weapon was found in the 
chamber smeared with blood. It was the same poniard which 
Henry should have worn on the wedding-day, and which his 
unhappy sister had probably contrived to secrete on the pre- 
ceding evening, when it had been sho^vn to her among other 
articles of preparation for the wedding. 

The friends of Bucldaw expected that on his recovery he 
would throw some light upon this dark story, and eagerly 
pressed him with inquiries, which for some time he evaded 
under pretext of wealmess. When, however, he had been 
transported to his own house, and was considered as in a state 
of convalescence, he assembled those persons, both male and 
female, who had considered themselves as entitled to press him 
on this subject, and. returned them thanks for the interest they 
had exhibited in his behalf, and their offers of adherence and 
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support. ‘I wish j'ou all/ he said, fi-iends, to understand, 
however, that I have neither stor}' to tell nor injuries to 
avenge. If a lady shall question me hencefonvard upon the 
incidents of that unhappy night, I shall remain silent,^ and in 
future consider her as one who has shovm herself desirous to 
break ofi’ her friendship Avith me ; in a Avord, I aaiII never speak 
to her again. But il' a gentleman shall ask me the same 
question, I shall regard the incivility as equiA^alent to an in- 
vitation to meet hini in the Duke’s Walk,^ and I expect that 
he Avill rule himself accordingly.’ 

A declaration so dcci.sivc admitted no commentaiy; and it 
Avas soon after seen that BucklaAv had arisen froin the bed of 
sickness a .sadder and a Aviser man than he had hitherto sIioaa’u 
himself. He dismissed Craigengelt from his society, but not 
Avitbout such a provision as, if well employed, might secure 
him against indigence and against temptation. 

BucklaAA" afterwards Aveiit abroad, and never retimied to 
Scotland ; nor Avas he knoAvn et'er to hint at the circumstances 
attending his fatal marriage. By many readers this may be 
deemed overstrained, romantic, and composed by the Avild 
imagination of an author desirous of gratifjdng the popular 
appetite for the horrible; but those Avho are read in the 
priA'ate family history of Scotland during the period in which 
the scene is laid, Avill readily discover, through the disguise of 
bon-OAved names and added incidents, the leading particulars of 
AX OAVER TRUE TALE. 


' See Note 12. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


"Whose mind 's so merhlcd, and his heart so hard, 

That would not, when this huge mishap was heard, 

To th’ utmost note of sorrow set their song, 

To see a gallant, with so great a grace, 

So suddenly unthought on, so o’crthrown, 

And so to perish, in so poor a place, 

By too rash liding in a ground unknown ! 

Poem, ik Ni suet’s Heraldry, vol. ii. 

W E have anticipated the course of time to mention 
BucldaVs recoveiy and fate, that ve might not in- 
terrupt the detail of events which succeeded the 
" funeral of the unfortunate Lucy Ashton. This melancholy cere- 
mony was performed in the misty da^^l of an autumnal morning, 
with such moderate attendance and ceremony as could not possi- 
bly be dispensed with. A very' few of the nearest relations at- 
tended her body to the same church-yard to which she had 
lately been led as a bride, vdth as little free wiU, perhaps, as 
could he now testified by her lifeless and passive remains. _An 
aisle adjacent to the church had been fitted up by Sir William 
Ashton as a family cemetery ; and here, in a cofim hearing neither 
name nor date, were consigned to dust the remains of what was 
once lovely, beautiful, and innocent, though exasperated to 
frenzy by a long tract of unremitting persecution. 

'While the mourners were busy in the vault, the three village 
hags, who, notwithstanding the unwonted earliness of the hour, 
had snuffed the carrion lilce vultures, were seated on the ‘through- 
stane,’ and engaged in their wonted unhallowed conference. 

‘Lid not I say,’ said Lame Gourlay, ‘that the braw bridal 
would he followed by as braw a funeral % ’ , 

‘ I think,’ answered Lame Winnie, ‘ there ’s little bravery at 
it : neither meat nor drink, and just a wheen silver tippences 
to the poor folk ; it was little worth while to come sae far road 
for sae sma’ profit, and us sae frail.’ 
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‘ Out, ^vretch ! ’ replied Dame Gourlay, ‘ can a’ the dainties 
they could gie us he half sae sweet as this hour’s vengeance ? 
There they are that were capering on their x)rancing nags four 
daj’S since, and they are now ganging as dreigh and sober as 
oursells the day. They were a’ glistening vd’ gowd and silver ; 
they ’re now as black as the crook. And Miss Lucy Ashton, 
that grudged when an honest woman came near her — a taid 
may sit on her coffin the da}^, and she can never scunner when 
he croaks. And Lady Ashton has hell-fire burning in her 
breast by this time ; and Sir WiUiam, wd’ his gibbets, and his 
faggots, and his chains, how likes he the witcheries of his ain 
dwelling-house 1 ’ .v"" 

‘ And is it true, then,’ mumbled the paralytic ^Yretch, ‘ that 
the bride was trailed out of her bed and up the chimley by 
evil spirits, and that the bridegroom’s face was vTung round 
ahint him 1 ’ 

‘Ye needna care wha did it, or how it was done,’ said Ailsie 
Gourlay ; ‘but I ’ll uphaud it for nae stickit^ job, and that the 
lairds and leddies ken weel this day,’ 

‘ And was it true,’ said Annie Winnie, ‘ sin ye ken sae muckle 
about it, that the picture of auld Sir Malise Ravenswood came 
down on the ha’ floor, and led out the brawl before them a’ ? ’ 
‘Na,’ said .Mlsie; ‘but into the ha’ came. the picture — and 
I ken weel how it came there — to gie them a warning that 
pride wad get a fa’. But there ’s as queer a ploy, cummers, as 
ony o’ thae, that ’s gaun on even now in the burial vault yonder : 
ye saw twall mourners, wi’ crape and cloak, gang down the 
steps pair and pair V 

‘ What should ail us to see them 1 ’ said the one old woman. 

‘ I counted them,’ said the other, with the’ eagerness of a 
person to whom the spectacle had afforded too much interest 
to be viewed with indifference. 

‘But ye did not see,’ said Ailsie, exulting in her superior 
observation, ‘that there’s a thirteenth amang them that they 
ken naething about ; and, if auld freits say true, there ’s ane o’ 
that company that ’ll no be lang for this warld. But come awa’, 
cummers ; if we bide here, I’se warrant we get the wyte o’ what- 
ever id comes of it, and that gude will come of it nane o’ them 
need ever think to see.’ 

And thus, croaking like the ravens when they anticipate 
pestilence, the ill-hoding sibyls withdrew from the churchyarff 
In fact, the mourners, when the service of interment was 


^ Stichitj imperfect. 
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ended, discovered that llicrc was ainong llicin one inorc tlum 
tlie invited ninnber, and the remark was coimnuiiicated_ in 
whispers to cacli other. The .suspicion fell upon a figure which, 
rpufiledin the same deep mourning with flmotlicr.s, was reclined, 
almost in a state of insensibility, against one of the pillars 
of the sepulchral vault. 'J'hc rclativc.s of the Ashton iainily 
w'ere expressing in whi.sper.s their sui'jirise and dis})lcasurc at 
the intrusion, when they were interrujited by Colonel Ashton, 
who, in his father’s absence, acted as principal^ mourner. *I 
know,’ he said in a whis])cr, ‘who this per.son is; he ha.s, or 
shall soon have, as deep cause of mourning a.s our.selvcs ; leave 
me to deal with him, and dtj‘ not disturb the ceremony by 
unnecessary exposure.’ So saying, ho sei)aratcd hiin.sclf from 
the group of his relations, and taking the nnknowm mourner 
by the cloak, he said to him, in a tone of suppres.sed emotion, 
‘ Follow me.’ 

The stranger, as if starting from a trance at the sound of 
his voice, mechanicall.y obeyed, and they ascended the broken 
ruinous stair which led from the sepulchre into the chnrch 3 'ard. 
The other mourners followed, but remained grouped together 
at the door of the vault, watching with anxiety the motions of 
Colonel Ashton and the stranger, who now appeared to be in 
close conference beneath the sliade of a yew-tree, in the most 
remote part of the burial-ground. 

To this sequestered spot Colonel Ashton had guided the 
stranger, and then turning round, addressed him in a stern 
and composed tone. — ‘I cannot doubt that I speak to the 
Master of Eavenswood 1’ No answer was returned. ‘ I caimot 
doubt,’ resumed the Colonel, trembling -witli rising passion, 
‘that I speak to the murderer of my sister?’ 

‘You have named me but too truly,’ said Eavenswood, in a 
hoEow and tremulous voice. 

‘ If jmu repent what you have done,’ said the Colonel, ‘ may 
your penitence avail you before God ; with me it shaE serve 
you nothing. Here,’ he said, giving a paper, ‘ is the measure 
of my sword, and a memorandum of the time and place of 
meeting. Sunrise to-morrow morning, on the Enlvs to the east 
of Wolf’s Hope.’ 

The Master of Eavenswood held the paper in his hand, and 
seemed irresolute. At length he spoke — ‘ Do not,’ he sai A ‘ urge 
to farther desperation a wretch who is already desperate. Enjoy 
your Efe while you can, and let me seek my death from another.’ 

‘ That you never, never shall ! ’ said Douglas Ashton. ‘ You 
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shall die by my band, or you shall complete the ruin of my 
family by taking my life. If you refuse my open challenge, 
there is no advantage I vrilL not take of you, no indignity -with 
■which I win not load you, until the very name of Ravenswood 
shall he the sign of ever^hing .that is dishonourable, as it is 
already of aU that is viUainous.’ 

‘ That it shah never he,’ said Ravenswood, fiercely ; ‘ if I am 
the last who must bear it, I owe it, to those who once owned it 
that the name shaU he extinguished -without infamy. I accept 
your chaUenge, time, and place of meeting. We meet, I pre- 
sume, alone ? ’ 

‘Alone we meet,’ said Colonel Ashton, ‘and alone -wiR the 
survivor of us return from that place of rendezvous.’ 

‘Then God have mercy on the soul of him who falls!’ said 
Ravenswood. 

‘So he it!’ said Colonel Ashton; ‘so far can my charity 
reach even for the man I hate most deadly, and with the 
deepest reason. Now, break off, for we shall he interrupted. 
The links by the sea-shore to the east of Wolfs Hope ; the hour, 
sunrise ; our swords our only weapons.’ ^ 

■ ‘ Enough,’ said the Master, ‘ 1 "wiU not fail you.’ 

They s.eparated ; Colonel Ashton joining the rest of the 
mourners, and the Master of Ravenswood taking his horsej 
which was tied to a tree behind the church. Colonel Ashton 
returned to the castle -with the funeral guests, but found a 
pretext for detaching himself fi-om them in the evening, 
when, changing his dress to a riding-habit, he rode to Wolfs 
Hope that night, and took up his abode in the little inn, 
in order that he might be ready for his rendezvous in the 
morning. 

It is not Imo-wn how the Master of Ravenswood disposed of 
the rest of that unhappy day. Late at night, however, he 
arrived at Wolfs Crag, and aroused his old domestic, Caleb 
Balderstone, who had ceased to expect his return. Confused 
and flying rumours of the late tragical death of Miss Ashton, 
and of its mysterious cause, had already reached the old man, 
who was filled with the utmost anxiety, on account of the 
probable effect these events might produce upon the mind of 
his master. 

The conduct of Ravenswood did not aUeviate his appre- 
hensions. To the butler’s -trembling en-treaties that he would 
take some refreshment, he at first returned no answer, and 
then suddenly and fiercely demanding Avine, he drank, contrary 
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to his habits, a very largo draught. Seeing that his master 
would eat nothing, the old man allcctionately entreated that he 
would permit him to light him to his chamber. It was not 
until the request was three or fo\ir times repeated that Ilavcns- 
wood made a mute sign of compliance. But when Balder.stone 
conducted him to an apartment which had been comfortably 
fitted up, and which, since his return, he had usually occupied, 
Bavenswood stopped short on the threshold. 

‘Not here,’ said he, sternly; ‘show me the room in which 
my father died ; the room in which she slept the night they 
were at the castle.’ 

‘ Who, sir 1 ’ said Caleb, too terrified to preserve his luesencc 
of mind. 

‘ She, Lucy Ashton 1 Would you kill me, old man, by forcing 
me to repeat her name 1 ’ 

Caleb would have said something of the disrepair of the 
chamber, but was silenced by the mitable impatience which 
was expressed in liis master’s countenance ; he lighted the way 
trembling and in silence, placed the lamp on the table of the 
deserted room, and was about to attempt some arrangement 
of the bed, when his master bid him begone in a tone that 
admitted of no delay. The old man retired, not to rest, but to 
prayer ; and from time to time crept to the door of the apart- 
ment, in order to find out whether Bavenswood had gone to 
repose. His measured heavy step upon the floor was only 
interrupted by deep groans ; and the repeated stamps of the 
heel of his heavy boot intimated too clearly that the uTetched 
inmate was abandoning himself at such moments to parox 5 ’’sms 
of uncontrolled agony. The old man thought that the morning, 
for which he longed, would never have daAvned; but time, 
whose course rolls on with equal current, however it may seem 
more rapid or more slow to mortal apprehension, brought the 
dawn at last, and spread a ruddy light on the broad verge of the 
glistening ocean. It was early in November, and the weather 
was serene for the season of the year. But an easterly wind 
had prevailed during the night, and the advancing tide roUed 
nearer than usual to the foot of the crags on which the castle 
was founded. 

With the first peep of light, Caleb Balderstone again resorted 
to the door of Bavenswood’s sleeping apartm’ent, through a chink 
of which he observed him engaged in measuring the length of 
two or three swords which lay in a closet adjoining to the apart- 
ment. He muttered to himseK, as he ^selected one of these 
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^veax)Ous — ' It is shorter : let him have this advantage, as he has 
ever}* other/ 

Caleb Balderstone knew top well, from what he witnessed, 
upon what enterj^rise his master was hound, and how vain all 
interference on his 2 )art must necessarily prove. He had hut 
time to retreat from the door, so nearly was he sui*prised by 
his master suddenly coining out and descending to the stahlas. 
The faithful domestic followed ; and, from the dishevelled 
appearance of his master’s dress, and his ghastl}- looks, was 
conlmned in his conjecture that he had passed the night with- 
out sleep or repose. He found him busily engaged in saddling 
his horse, a service from which Caleb, though \\’ith faltering 
voice and trembling hands, offered to relieve him. Bavenswood 
rqected his assistance hy a mute sign, and haring led the 
animal into the court, was just about to mount him, when the old 
domestic’s fear giving way to the strong attachment which was 
the principal passion of his mind, he flung himself suddenl}^ at 
Bavenswood’s feet, and clasped his knees, while he exclaimed, 

‘ Oh, sir 1 oh, master 1 kiU me if you -will, but do not go out on 
this dreadful errand ! Oh 1 my dear master, wait but this day ; 

the Marquis of A comes to-morrow, and a’ -vyill be remedied.’ 

‘You have no longer a master, Caleb,’ said Bavenswood, 
endeavouring to extricate himself ; ‘ why, old man, would you 
cling to a falling tower I ’ _ 

‘But I have a master,’ cried Caleb, stiU holding him fast, 

‘ while the heir of Bavenswood breathes. I am but a servant ; 
but I was bom your father’s — your grandfather’s servant. I 
was bom for the family — I have lived for them — I would die 
for them 1 Stay but at home, and all will be well ! ’ 

‘Well, fool ! well 1 ’ said Bavenswood ‘ Vain old man, noth- 
ing hereafter in life will be well with me, and happiest is the 
hour that shall soonest close it ! ’ 

So saying, he extricated himself from the old man’s hold, 
threw him self on his horse, and rode out at the gate ; but in- 
stantly turning back, he threw towards Caleb, who hastened to 
meet him, a heavy purse of gold. 

‘ Caleb ! ’ he said with a ghastly smile, ‘ I make you my 
executor ’ ; and again turning his bridle, he resumed his course 
down the bill. ‘ 

The gold fell unheeded on the pavement, for the old man 
ran to observe the course which was taken by his master, who 
turned to the left down a small and broken path, which gained 
the sea-shore through a cleft in the rock, and led to a sort of 
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cove where, in ibnner iiines, tlic bouts of ilic cu.stle were wont 
to be moored. Observing him bilcc this course, Caleb liustcncd 
to the eastern battlement, wliich comnuiiulcd the prospect of 
the whole sands, very near as far as tbe village of Wolfs Hope, 
He could easily see his master riding in that direction, as fast 
as the horse could carry him. 'J’he prophecy at once ru.shed on 
Balderstone’s mind, that the Lord of Ravenswood should perish 
on the Kelpie’s flow, which la}' half-way betwi.xt the Tower and 
the links, or sand Imolls, to the northward of Wolf.s Hope, He 
saw him accordingly reach the fatal spot ; but lie never saw him 
pass further. 

Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, was alread}' in the field, 
pacing the turf with eagerness, and looking with impatience 
towards the Tower for the arrival of his antagonist. The sun 
had now risen, and showed its broad disk above the eastern sea, 
so that he could easily discern the horseman who rode towards 
him with speed which argued impatience equal to his own. 
At once the figure became invisible, as if it had melted into the 
air. He rubbed his eyes, as if he had witnessed an apparition, 
and then hastened to the spot, near which he was met by 
Balderstone, who came fiom the oiiposite direction. Ho trace 
whatever of horse or rider could be discerned ; it only appeared 
that the late winds and high tides had greatly extended the 
usual bounds of the quicksand, and that the unfortunate liorse- 
man, as appeared from the hoof-tracks, in his precipitated haste, 
had not attended to keep on the firm sands on the foot of the 
rode, but had taken the shortest and most dangerous course. 
One only vestige of his fate appeared. A large sable feather 
had been deta(med from his hat, and the rippling waves of the 
rising tide wafted it to Caleb’s feet. The old man took it up, 
dried it, and placed it in his bosom. 

The inhabitants of Wolfs Hope were now alarmed, and 
crowded to the place, some on shore, and some in boats, but 
their search availed nothing. The tenacious depths of the 
quicksand, as is usual in such cases, retained its prey. 

Our tale draws to a conclusion. The Marquis of A , 

alarmed at the fiightful reports that Avere current, and anxious 
for his kinsman’s safety, arrived on the subsequent day to 
mourn his loss : and, after renewing in vain a search for the 
body, returned, to forget what had happened amid the bustle of 
politics and state affairs. 
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Rot so Caleb Baldersfcone. If worldly profit could have con- 
soled the old man, liis age was better pro\dded for than his 
earlier life had ever been; but life had lost to him it-s salt 
and its savour. His whole course of ideas, his feelings, whether 
of pride or of apprehension, of pleasure or of pain, had aU 
arisen from his close connexion with the famil}’^ which was now 
extinguished. He held up his head no longer, forsook all his 
usual haunts and occupations, and seemed only to find. pleasure 
in moping about those apartments in the old castle which the 
Master of Ravenswood had last inhabited. He ate without 
refreshment, and slumbered without repose ; and, with a fidelity 
sometimes displayed b}’’ the canine race, but seldom by human 
beings, he pined and died within a year after the catastrophe 
which we have narrated. 

The family of Ashton did not long survive that of Ravens- 
wood. Sir William Ashton outlived his eldest son, the Colonel, 
who was slain in a duel in Flanders ; and Henrj’^, by whom he 
was succeeded, died unmarried. Lad}' Ashton lived to the 
verge of e.xtreme old age, the only survdvor of the group of 
unhappy persons whose misfortunes were owing to her im- 
placability. That she might internally feel comx)unction, and 
reconcile herself with Heaven, whom she had offended, we will 
not, and we dare not, deny ; but to those around her she did 
not evince the slightest s}Tnptom either of repentance or 
remorse. In aU external appearance she bore the same bold, 
haught}', unbending character which she had displayed before 
these unhappy events. A splendid marble monument records 
her name, titles, and virtues, while her victims remain undis- 
tinguished by tomb or epitaph- 
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Note 1. — The Famiet of Staik, p. is 

[It may te regretted that the Author had not adhered to his original 
purpose as here stated. In his Introduction to the Chronicles of the Oanon- 
yate, when referring to the sources or materials of his novels, he says, ‘ I 
may mention, for esample’s sake, that the terrible catastrophe of the Bride 
of Lammermoor actually occurred in a Scottish family of rank. ... It is 
unnecessary further to withdraw the real veil from this scene of family dis- 
tress, nor, although it occurred more than a hundred years since, might it 
he altogether agreeable to the representatives of the families concerned in 
the narrative. It may be proper to say, that the events are imitated ; but 
I had, neither the means nor intention of eopyiny the manners^ or tracing 
the characters, of the persons concerned in the real storg.' 

The regret, however, is not in his stating that the tragical event said to 
have happened in the family of Dalrymple of Stair in 1669 had suggested 
the catastrophe, hut in seemingly connecting the story itself with the his- 
tory of that family, by, quoting so fully the scandal and satirical verses of 

a later period. — LaiJip.] 


Note 2. — Sir G. Lockhart, p. 38 

^'^®sldent of the Court of Session. He was pistolled in the High Street 
of Edinburgh, by John Chiesley of Dairy, in the year 1689, The revenge 
of this desperate man was stimulated by an opinion that he had sustained 
injustice in a decreet-arbitral pronounced by the President, assigning an 
alimentary provision of about £93 in favour of his wife and children. He 
It have designed to shoot the judge while attending upon 

divine worship, hut was diverted by some feeling concerning the sanctity of 
tne place. After the congregation was dismissed, he dogged his victim as 
rar as the head of the close, on the south side of the Lawnmarket, in which 
the President’s house was situated, and shot him dead as he was about to 
enter It. This act was done in the presence of numerous spectators. The 
assassin made no attempt to fly, but boasted of the deed, saying, ‘ I have 
taught the President how to do justice.’ He had at least given him fair 
warning, as Jack Cade says on a similar occasion. The murderer, after 
undergoing the torture, by a special act of the Estates of Parliament was 
t 's the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, as high sheriff, and condemned 

to be dragged on a hurdle to the place of execution, to have his right hand 
while he yet lived, and, finally, to be hung on the gallows with 
tne pistol wherewith he shot the President tied round his neck. This exe- 
aition took place on the 3d of April 1689 ; and the incident was lonir re 

^ZnUmTootorul^^'"^ 
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Noti: 3. — Thk Bai.t.a^tyni:s, p. 81 

James Ballantyne, the eminent printer, was the eldest of three sons of a 
small merchant in Kelso. ITc was horn In 1772, and hecame acquainted with 
Sir Walter Scott so early as 1784, when at tending the grammar school. 
IlavinK established a printing olllce, ho started a. local newspaper, called 
the Kelso Mail ; and in 1701) there Issued from liis press Scott’s ApolouU 
for Tales of Terror, oi which only twelve copies were thrown off. This was 
followed by the first edition of the Minstrels]/ of the Scottish Border In 
1802, a work that was considered such an admirable specimen of tyiioprraphy 
that Ballantync was Induced to remove to J^dinburKh, where for thirty years 
hecarried on a printlnKoatablishmentwIth p:reat bucco.s.s, leaving his younger 
brother Alexander at Kelso to look after the newspaper. 

.John Ballantj-ne, the second son, was born In 1774. lie commenced his 
career at Kelso, in September 1813, by tbe sale of that portion of the 
celebrated library of .Tohn Duke of lloxburghe wlilch remained at Fleurs 
Castle. On coming to Edinburgh, he was for a time connected with the 
printing office ; but afterwards turned auctioneer and bookseller, and be- 
came the publisher of several of Scott’s Poems and Novels. ‘ .Jocund 
Johnny,’ as Scott sometimes called him. was a person of a volatile and 
joyous disposition, a most amusing companion, having the credit of being 
the best story-teller of his time. The state of Ills health, however, obliged 
him to relinquish business, and he died IGth .Tune 1821. 

.Tames, who devoted much of his time to theatrical criticism and journal- 
ism, died within four months of Sir Walter Scott, in .January 1833. ITc 
assisted the Author of these novels In revising the proof sheets and sug- 
gesting minute corrections (Lalng). 


Note 4. — George BccnAXAN’s .Tests, p. 110 

Referring probably to a popular chap-book, entitled The "Witty and En- 
tertaining Exploits of Ctcorgc Buchanan, who was commonly called the 
King’s Fool; the icholc six parts complete, 1781. This character was jester 
to Charles I., and must not be mistaken for his learned namesake (Laing). 


Note 5. — Raid of Caleb Balderstone, p. 131 

The raid of Caleb Balderstone on the cooper’s kitchen has been univer- 
sally considered on the southern side of the Tweed as grotesquely and ab- 
surdly extravagant. The Author can only say, that a similar anecdote was 
communicated to him, with date and names of the parties, by a noble earl- 
lately deceased,- whose remembrances of former days, both in Scotland and 
England, while they were given with a felicity and power of humour never 
to he forgotten by those who had the happiness of meeting his lordship in 
familiar society, were especially invaluable from their extreme accuracy. 

Speaking after my kind, and lamented informer, with the omission of 
names only, the anecdote ran thus: — There was a certain bachelor gentle- 
man in one of the midland counties of Scotland, second son of an ancient 
family, who lived on the fortune of a second son, videlicet, upon some mis- 
erably small annuity, which yet was so managed and stretched out by the 
expedients of his man John, that his master kept the front rank with all 
the young men of quality In the county, and hunted, dined, diced, and drank 
with them upon apparently equal terms. ' 

true that, as the master’s society was extremely amusing, his friends 
con-trived to reconcile his man John to- accept assistance of various kinds 
under the rose,’ which they d.ared not to have directly offered to his mas- 
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ter. Yet, very consistently with all this good inclination to John and John’s 
master, it was thought among the young fox-hunters that it would be an 
excellent jest, if possible, to take John at fault. 

With this intention, and, I think, in consequence of a bet, a party of four 
or five of these youngsters arrived at the bacheior’s little mansion, which 
was adjacent to a considerable village. Here they alighted a short while be- 
fore the dinner hour — for it was judged regular to give John’s ingenuity a 
fair start — ^and, rushing past the astonished domestic, entered the little par- 
lour ; and, telling some concerted story of the cause of their invasion, the 
self-invited guests asked their landlord if he could let them have some dinner. 
Their friend gave them a hearty and unembarrassed reception, and for the 
matter of dinner, referred them to John. He was summoned accordingly ; 
received his master’s orders to get dinner ready for the party who had thus 
unexpectedly arrived ; and, without changing a muscle of his countenance, 
promised prompt obedience. Great was the speculation of the visitors, and 
probably of the landlord also, what was to be the issue of John’s fair prom- 
ises. Some of the more curious had taken a peep into the kitchen, and could 
see nothing there to realise the prospect held out by the major-domo. But, 
punctual as the dinner hour struck on the village clock, John placed before 
them -a stately rump of boiled beef, with a proper accompaniment of greens, 
amply suOicient to dine the whole party, and to decide the bet against those 
among the visitors who expected to take John napping. The explanation 
was the same as in the case of Caleb Balderstone. John had used the free- 
dom to carry off the kail-pot of a rich old chulE in the village, and brought , 
It to his master’s house, leaving the proprietor and his fidends to dine on 
bread and cheese ; and, as John said, ‘ good enough for them.’ The fear 
of giving offence to so many persons of distinction kept the poor man suffi- 
ciently quiet, and he was afterwards remunerated by some indirect patron- 
age, so that the jest was admitted a good one on all sides. In England, at 
any period, or in some parts of Scotland at the present day, it might not 
have passed off so well. 


Note 6. — Ancient Hospitality,, p. 135 

It was once the universal custom to place ale, wine, or some strong liquor 
in the chamber of an honoured guest, to assuage his thirst, should he feel 
any. on awakening in the night, which, considering that the hospitality of 
that period often reached excess, was by no means unlikely. The Author 
has met some instances of it in former days, and in old-fashioned families. 
It was, perhaps, no poetic fiction that records how 

My cummer and I lay domi to sleep 

With two pint-stoups at our bed-feet ; 

imd aye when we waken’d we drank them dry ; 

What think you o’ my cummer and I ? 

It'ls a current story in Teviotdale, that in the house of an ancient family 
of distinction, much addicted to the Presbyterian cause, a Bible was always 
put into the sleeping apartment of the guests, along with a bottle of strong 
ale. On some occasion there was a meeting of clergymen in the vicinity of 
the castle, all of whom were invited to dinner by the worthy baronet, and 
several abode all night. According to the fashion of the times, seven of the 
reverend guests were allotted to one large barrack-room, which was used 
on such occasions of extended hospitality. The butler took care that the 
divines were presented, according to custom, each with a Bible and a bottle 
of ale. But after a little consultation among themselves, they are said to 
have recalled the domestic as he was leaving the apartment. ‘ My friend,’ 
said one of the venerable guests, ‘ you must know, when we meet together 
as brethren, the youngest minister reads aloud a portion of Scripture to 
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the rest; only one Bihle, therefore, is necessary; take' away the other six, 
and in their place bring six more bottles of ale.’ 

This synod would have suited the ‘hermit sage’ of Johnson, who answered 
a pupil who inquired for the real road to happiness with the celebrated line. 

Come, my lad, and drink some beer ! 


Noa?B 7. — Appeal io Pahliament, p. 149 

The power of appeal from the Court of Session, the supreme Judges of 
Scotland, to the Scottish Parliament, in cases of civil right, was fiercely 
debated before the Union. It was a privilege highly desirable for the 
subject, as the examination and occasional reversal of their sentences In 
Parliament might serve as a check upon the judges, which thej' greatly re- 
quired at a time when they were much more distinguished for legal knowl- 
edge than for uprightness and Integidty. 

The members of the Faculty of Advocates (so the Scottish barristers are 
termed), in the year 1674, incurred the violent displeasure of the Court of 
Session, on account of their refusal to renounce the right of appeal to Par- 
liament ; and, by a very arbitrary procedure, the majority of the number 
were banished from Edinburgh, and consequently deprived of their profes- 
sional practice, for several sessions, or terms. But, by the articles of the 
Union, an appeal to the British House of Peers has been secured to the Scot- 
tish subject, and that right has, no doubt, had its influence in forming the 
impartial and independent character which, much contrary to the practice 
of their predecessors, the .ludgesof theCourtof Session have since displayed. 

, It is easy to conceive that an old lawyer like the Lord Keeper in the text 
should feel alarm at the judgments given in his favour, upon grounds of strict 
penal law, being brought to appeal under a new and dreaded, procedure in a 
Court eminently impartial, and peculiarly moved by considerations of equity. 

In earlier editions of this Work, this legal distinction was not suQiciently 
explained. 


Note 8. — Poon-klAN-OF-MuTTON, p. 172 

The blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton is called in Scotland ‘a poor 
man,’ as in -some parts of England it is termed ‘a poor knight of Wind- 
sor’; In contrast, it must be presumed, to the baronial Sir Loin. It is 
said that, in the last age, an old Scottish peer, whose conditions (none of 
the most gentle) were marked by a strange and fierce-looking exaggeration 
of the Highland countenance, chanced to be indisposed while he was in 
London attending Parliament. . The master of the hotel where he lodged, 
anxious to show attention to his noble guest, waited on him to enumerate 
the contents of his well-stocked larder, so as to endeavour to hit on some- 
thing w’hieh might suit his appetite. ‘I think, landlord,’ said his lordship, 
rising up from his couch, and throwing back the tartan plaid with which 
he had screened his grim and ferocious visage — ‘I think I could eat a 
morsel of a poor vian.’ The landlord fled In terror, having no doubt that 
his guest was a cannibal, who might be in the habit of eating a slice of a 
tenant, as light food, when he was under regimen. 


Note 9. — Middleton’s ‘Mad Would,’ p. 204 

Hereupon I, .Tedediah Cleishbotham, crave leave to remark prlmo, which 
signifies, in the first place, that, having in vain inquired at the circulating 
library In Gandercieugh, albeit it aboundeth in similar vanities, for this 
samyn Middleton and his Alad "World, it was at length shown unto me 
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amongst other ancient fooleries carefully compiled by one Dodsley,^ who, 
doubtless, hath bis reward for neglect of precious time ; . and having mis- 
used so much of mine as was necessary for the purpose, I therein found 
that a play-man is brought in as a footman, whom a knight is made to greet 
facetiously with the epithet of ‘linen stocking, and three score miles a-day.’ 

Sccando, which is secondly in the vernacular, under Mr. Pattieson’s favour, 
some men not. altogether so old as he would represent them, do remember 
this species of menial, or forerunner. In evidence of which, I, .Tededlah 
Cleishbotham, though mine eyes yet do me good service, remember me to 
have seen one of this tribe clothed in white, and bearing a staff, who ran 
dally before the state-coach of the umquhile John Earl of Hopeton, father 
of this Earl, Charles, that now is ; unto whom it may be justly said, that 
renown playeth the part of a running footman, or precursor ; and, as the 
poet singeth — 

lI.vrB standing by asserts his quarrel, 

And Fame flies after with a laurel. 


J. C. 


■ KOTE 10. TaUMrETER MAEIXE at SnEniFPMDIR, p, 228 

Thehattlcof Sheriffmuir, which took place in November 1715, was claimed 
as a victory by both sides. This gave rise to a clever popular song printed 
at the time as a broadside, under the title of A Jtacc at Sheriff muir, fairly 
run on the loth 2\ovcmhcr 1715, to the tunc of ‘ The Horseman's Sport/ 

There ’s some say th.at we wan, some say tliat they wan, 

Some say that nane wan at a’, man : 

But one thing I ’m sure, that at Sheriffmuir 
A battle there was, wliich I saw, man. 

And we ran, and they ran, and they ran, and we ran, 

And we ran, and they ran awa’, man. 

In these satirical verses Trumpeter Marine is introduced, and in proof 
of Sir VTalter’s accuracy as to the name, the following note may be added, 
as recent editors of this ballad have altered it to Maclean : — 

In the Present state of Great Britain, London, 1710, Francis Marine is 
second on the list of Queen Anne’s Trumpeters for Scotland, while in the 
volume for 171G his name occurs among the officers of the king’s household, 
as ‘ Francis Marine, Sen.,’ and there is added as fifth trumpeter, ‘ Francis 
Marine, Jun.’ These household trumpeters were employed, as they are to 
this day in the Lyon Office, for announcing royal proclamations, and at- 
tending the Circuit Courts of .Tusticiary. Another son or grandson, named 
James Marine, continues to appear as trumpeter down to 1785. 

The words referred to, in the original ballad of Sheriffmuir, are as 
follow : — 

And Trumpet Marine too, whose breeks were not clean, through 
Misfortune he happen’d to fa’, man : 

By saving his neck, his trumpet did break. 

Came off without musick at a’, man. 

And we ran, and they ran, etc. 

doubt there was a John Maclean, trumpeter, sent on a message from 
the rebels to the Duke of Argyle before the battle, but the modern im- 
provers have spoiled the verses both as to rhyme and accuracy ; while they 
have overlooked the description of the trumpeter’s dress, which would evi- 
dently Indicate his not being a Highlander {Lainy). 


* See Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, vob v. p. 307 (Laing). 
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Note 11, — Coring by Charms, p. 299 

Reginald Scott tells of an old woman who performed so many cures hy 
means of a charm that she was suspected of witchcraft. Her mode of 
practice being inquired into, it was found that the only fee which she would 
accept of was a loaf of bread and a silver penny ; and that the potent charm 
with which she wrought so many cures was the doggerel couplet in the text. 


Note 12. — Duke’s Walk, p. 305 

A walk in the vicinity of Holyrood House, so called, because often fre- 
quented by the Duke of York, afterwards James II., during his residence 
in Scotland. It was for a long time the usual place of rendezvous for set- 
tling afEairs of honour. 
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WORDS, PHRASES, AND ALLUSIONS 
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Aox, alojiR - ! 

'AEi,EEzE,inablaic. i 

Aeoos, xEu:n:, a1>ov’c. up 
Aboc Habsas. AVeTAel 
At ah inn Ji'vih If : ‘ The 
Bleeper Awalicncd ’ 
ADJODioATtoS), an action 
for Bciiing upon a herit- 
able estate as eccurity 
for a debt— a Scots law 
term 

An KE-jEomcAtmAM (p. 03), 
to Bet up an ancient house 
again 
Ar, one 

A 06 , to act as may be neces- 
sary and legal — a ^ots 
law term 

An., to interfere with, pre- 
vent 

Am, own 

Aiet, to direct, turn ; a point 
oats; AIT-CAKE, oat- 
cake 

AivEn, or avek, an old 
broken-winded horse 
AMXAifDEn, a tragedy by 
bathaniel Lee, veiy popu- 
lar in the early part of the 
18th century 

-'Ali.ekari.t, solely, alone 
Asce, once 

AKDiiEa’ Femiara, a Higb- 
land broadsword 
Akoub, Eari, or, presum- 
ably Archibald, sixth 
carl, exiled by James Y. 
m 1528 

.^oiNT, avaunt 
Ass, ash 

Auld Reekie, Edinburgh 
-*-TA, ataU 

Atakt-courier, a fore- 
TOnner, messenger sent on 
m advance 
Awe, to owe 


I Rack-set, the sirloin 
[ JlACKBWor.D, a sword with 
only one cuttiw c<lgo 
iBARn or HorE, Thomas 
I Cainplfcll, author of Pleat- 
I vres of Hope 
! Bass, a conspicuous mass of 
rock in the Firth of Fortli, 
not farfroiuKortU Berwick 
lUwEEE, a halfpeimy 
Bedesman, an ahns-man, one 
tliat prays for another 
Br.DRAii, a beadle, sexton 
BwLOtii, to befool, cajole 
BnUi Tin: cat, synonymons 
svitb ‘ Beard tbe lion in his 
den.' Tlio phrase origi- 
nated among the Scottish 
nobles who conspired to 
ruin JnmcsHI.’sfavouritc, 
Cochran. 5ce Scott’s JafM 
0 / a Graiulfather, cb.ap. 
xxii. 

Be.v-df.d, cocked 
BEaivLEATiiER, thick Ic.atlicr 
for boot soles 

BERsncK, Doth: op- James 
Fitz-James, the natural 
son of King James II. of 
England, was made a mar- 
slml of Franco 
Bicker, a w-ooden dririking- 
cup 

Bickeriko (hee), flickering, 
quivering 
Bide, to wait, stay 
BioooNET,'a linen cap, coif 
Birkie, a lively little fellow ; 
the game of beggar-my- 
neigbbour 

Birliko, drinking in company 
Bit and the nurrEx, sus- 
tenance with bard usage 
BLACKAsnsED, black-visaged 
Brace-jack, a large svaxed 
pitcher for holding ale 


Brackness, .1 c.-u;tlo, and 
formerly a shato prison, 
situated on the Firth of 
Forth, Linlithgowshire 
Britjie, cheerful, happy, 
pleased 

Boore, a bogie, gliost 
Botiiwtxr Brio. See Old 
MortalUy, chaps, xixi. and 
xxxii. 

Book, a body, carcase, bulk 
of body 
BouR, a handle 
Bourock, a mound, barrow, 
heap of earth ; a miserable 
hut 

Bracii, a hunting-hound 
Brae, a liill; braeside, a 
hillside 

Brander, to broil, grill 
Braw, brave, fine 
B R A w R, a French , dance, 
cotillion 

Brent, straight and smooth 
Brewis, the scum caused by 
boiling 

Brewster, a brewer 
Bride in, taken to the bridal 
chamber 

Brociie, a roasting-spit 
Bruce to kirr a spider, an 
allusion to the story of 
Robert Bruce and tbe 
spider 

Busk, to deck, bind up 

Cabaoe, to cut off a deer’s 
bead behind the boms 
Cabrach, or Buck or Cab- 
RACH, a mountain near the 
western boundary of Aber- 
deenshire 

Cadqt, cheerful, sportive 
C A 1 0 K_L iNo, cackling, 
laughing 

GarIvANT, a young lad 
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Campaign .op . See 

Spanish generals 
Campvkre, or Camphiee, a 
small Dutch town on the 
island of "Walcheren, where 
from 1444 to 1795 the Scots 
had a privileged trading 
factory 

Cakhon-dit, a smooth round 
hit for horses 

Canny, careful, shrewd, 
useful; (in the negative) 
peculiar, possessed 
Cantabit vacuus, he may 
sing before thieves who 
has empty pockets — Juve- 
nal, xi. 22 

Canthips, tricks, spells, in- 
cantations 

Canty, cheerful, merry 
Capot, to win all the tricks 
in picqimt, a form of ex- 
clamatioh 

Carbonade, to broil, grill 
Caeoake, a small cake eaten 
on Shrove Tuesday 
Caede, a fellow 
Caeline, an old woman, jade 
Cast o’, kind of 
Castor, a fur hat 
Caught in the manner, 
caught in a criminal act 
Cauld be my cast, cold be 
my fate or lot 

Cavesson, a horse’s nose- 
band 

Cedant AEMATOGSjlet arms 
give place to the insignia 
of peace 

Chamber op dais, the best 
bedroom, kept for guests 
of consideration 
Chanoe a deg.' In the old 
coaching days inside pas- 
sengers changed legs witli 
the consent of their oppo- 
site neighbour 
CuAKOE-nousB, ah inn 
Chappin, a liquid measure 
= 1 quart 

Chappit, struck (of a clock) 
Chateau qui parle, etc. (p. 
187), when a fortress par- 
leys and alady listens, both 
are on the .point of sur- 
rendering 

Chaumbee, a chamber 
Cheek op the chimney-nook, 
the fireside, chimney- 
corner 

CiHEED, a fellow 
Circus op Rosie. See Green 
and blue chariots 
CDAVEP.INO, chattering, 
talUative , 

CuAVERs, idle talk, goasip 

.Tolm Grahamc ot 
Clay erho use. Viscount 
Dundee 
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Claw up your mittens, to 
finish you. give you the 
coup de grace 
Clockin hen, a sitting hen 
CocKEENONY, a top-knot 
Cog, to empty or pour out 
Cogging, quibbling, deceiv- 
ing, cheating 

Coddinghame Abbey, or 
rather Priory, founded by 
King Edgar in - the, last 
years of the 11th century, 
a few miles from Eye- 
mouth, on the coast of 
Berwickslure 

Commonty, right of pasture 
on the commons 
COMPT -AND EEOKoinNQ, a 
Scots law process enforc- 
ing settlement of accounts 
CoNDiCTio iNDEBiTi, a claim 
for recovering a siim that 
has been paid when it was 
not due 

Conscript fathers, the title 
given tS* the senators of 
ancient Rome 
Cookie, a Scotch bun 
Copper Captain, a coun- 
terfeit captain. See Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife . 
CoEDERY, Mr., a name sug- 
gested by Corderius, the 
teacher of Calvin, and 
author, of a book of Latin 
dialogues once extensively 
used in schools 
Coupe-gorge, cut-throat 
Couteau, a hunting-knife 
Cracks, gossip, boasting 
Crimp, to kidnap 
Critic, a play by Sheridan 
Crook, a chain for suspend- 
ing a pot in old fireplaces 
C ROWDY, a thick pottage 
made of oatmeal 
CuiTLE, to diddle, get- by 
cheating 

Cud db dampe, a pictorial 
ornament, tailpiece 
CuLDioN, a poltroon 
CUMBERNAUDD, the Seat of 
the ancient family of Flem- 
ing (Lord Elphinstone), 
situ.ated 15milcsnorth-east 
of Glasgow 

Cummer, a gossip or friend. 
Cutty, sliort 

Dapfino, frolicking, larking, 
fun 

Daft, crazy 

Dais. See Chamber of dais 
Dandiddy, noted for beauty 
Dang, drove, knocked , 
Dead-dead, the. board on 
which a dead body is 
stretched 


Debitum fundi, a real bur- 
den on the estate 
Decoee, to decorate; de- 
coEEMENTs, decoratioBS 
DfiMELfi, an encounter, al- 
tercation 

Demi-baker, a light field- 
piece, small cannon 
Dentier, more dainty 
Diet-loaf, a sweet cake 
Digito monsteaei, to be 
pointed at with the finger 
Ding, to knock, drive, beat 
Dink, trim, neat 
Dirgie, a funeral entertain- 
ment 

Dirk, a dagger 
Disna, does not 
Dispone upon, bestowed upon 
Dittay, an indictment, 
accusation 

Doited, dotard, stupid 
Don Gayfeeos, a nephew of 
the chivalric Roland, .and 
one of the Twelve Peers of 
. Charlemagne 
Donnaet, stupid 
Doo, a dove, pigeon 
Dour, stubborn , , ■ 

Drap-de-Berry, a cloth made 
at Berri in France 
Dreigh, slow, lingering 
Dribble, a drop 
Drouthy, dry • 

Deucken, drunk , . , 

Drumlanrig, the ancient 
seat of the Queensbeny 
family (now belongs to 
that of Buccleuch), on the 
Kith, parish of Durisdeer,. 
Dumfriesshire 

Dundee. John Grahame, of 
Claverhouse, Viscount 
, • Dundee, a supporter of 
the Stuarts, 

Dung, knocked, driven 
Dunsh, to.nudge 
Dwinino, , declining, pining 
away 

Earth (of a badger), a hole 
East IiOthian, another name 
for Haddingtonshire 
Eatche, adze ' ; ' ' 

Ebb, shallow, 

Ecl A iBcissEMENT, ex- 
planation 

Ee, an eye ; een, eyes 
Egeria,' the nymph who 
' ■ used to meet &ng Numa 
Pompilius in a grove near 
Rome 

Edbo’-jigoer, a fiddler 
Edfdand, fairyland 
Eneuch, enough 
Exies, hysterics 
Expiry op the legal, the 
expiration of the period 
in which an estate seized 
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, by adiudicstioi) ( 9 . v.) nay 
be redociaed 

Erxs, a ha-srlv broiigbt up 
from the nest 


Factob, a iteirard 
Failzii!, to fail 
Fisn, to trouWo 
FtcH.is.5, feeble, filly 
Fjot,, terrible ; a hide, fhin 
FErAU, a Scotch lease-hohle r; 
rEtr-Etoirrs, nbfoliileriphtt' 
of property, in return for 
the pajment of a trifling 
ram aumtally 

Fidcs Aoutes, faithful com- 
panion 
Fit, the foot 

Flak, ixAx, or twkt.-, a 
kind of custard 
FI.t^•KAED, the fide of the 
lower part of the abdomen 
FuGHTEarKO, transient 
Flisx, a caper, ■whim 
FiorESTtsT,, a kind of pie 
Fltit,, to scold, storm in 
anger 
Foo, nior.s 
Fokett, Iwadca 
Foedto, JonK or, an early 
Scottish chronicler of the 
14th century 

Fop.EBrr.AK, to bewitch, 
presage cril of 
FoscATHEEjtocojne together, 
^mect one another 
Kon, a boihel 
Fort. THIEF, the devil 
Foran, to go, depend 
Fot, an entertainment given 
hy friends to one who is 
about to leave them for 
good 

PEAcnors, rebellious, diffi- 
cult to deal •with 
Feeit, an omen 
Feemd, strange 
Feoos, an ornamental fasten- 
ing of a coat or mantle, 
generally a long button 
and a loop 

Fucuta'tios, a criminal’s 
fleeing from justice — a 
Scots law term 
Fuekisheb (deeb’s), pre- 
sumably droppings ; hence 
track 


Gabeelunzie, a beg 
mendicant ■ 

6ae, to go 
Gaisuso, a gosling 
Gaeuowat, a Scotch 
named from the distri 
Galloway where origii 
bred 

Ga-so, to go ; oane, gon 
Gar, to make, oblige 


Gatt:, direction, place, way 
OAvor.r., an ercifcmiui 
GAfiiciT. a rn.itch with the 
ojson mouth, bite 
GAwvn;, plnmi', jolly 
Gear, property 
GEtzr.::r.D, leaky, as a barrel 
kept too long dry 
Gr. or. ores, a gold Oeorge- 
nohle (nfls, b'd.), time of 
Henry VIII., St. George 
iH'ing the device on the 
obverse 
Gir, if 

Gisra TIE Fassai:okte. Ser 
Von Qaixotf, pit. ii. chap, 
xzviii., and pt. i. chap. 
Alii. 

Gir.ti, a hoop 
Gin;-', to grin 

GLAr.r.K, furnished wilh glass 
Geemiko, looking askance 
Gi.r-Ei), a spiark, flame 
GLrxiso, squinting 
Gee.'.t, to whL«k, fl.ash 
Geowee, to gaze, st.arc 
Gor.-Eoi, the mouth 
Gown, gold 

Go-wk, a fool ; a cuckoo 
Gowntr. Cosspiract, a mys- 
terious attempt to assassi- 
nate James VI. of Scotland 
hy Lord JRuthvcn and his 
brother, theEariof Cowrie, 
inlCOO 

Graiiame to wear orees. 
Tlie Marquis of Montrose, 
a Grahame, was driven to 
execution in a cart of green 
alder; fulfilling an old 
prophecy— ‘V isa la fin 
(Montrose’s motto). On 
an oilier (alder) tree green, 
Shall by many be seen ’ 
GnAmi, funiituro 
Gravamisoos, serious, im- 
portant 

Gnrxx ahd blue chariots. 
In the reign of Justinian, 
emperor of tho Eastern 
Empire, the rivalries of the 
blue and green charioteers, 
who raced in the circus at 
Byzantium, developed into 
political factions powerful 
enough to seriously disturb 
tho state 
Greet, to weep 
Greybeard, a stone jar for 
holding ale or liquor 
Grooram, a coarse textile 
fabric 

GnuNir-jrAiL, rent for the 
ground 

Gudeman, the head of the 
house, the husband 
GuBEsmE, a grandfather 
Gu uewite , a wife, as head of 
her house, landlady 


Guides, m-inagcrs, guiders; 
ociDiso, treating, boliav- 
ing to 

GusTtxa TnEtR oaes, tickling 
their pal.ates 

Guv or Warwick, tho hero 
of nn Early English 
romance, one of whoso 
feats W.TS to overcome a 
famous Dun Cow on Dims- 
morc He.ath, near Warwick 

llACKSTOUK op RATIIIEEET, 
a fanatical Camcronian, 
one of tho mnrderors of 
Archbishop Sliarp of St. 
Andrews in 1C7D 
IlAoais, a Scotch pudding of 
niiuccd me.at, mixed with 
oatme.a!, suet, onions, etc., 
boiled in a skin bag 
IIaiee akd peir, whole and 
sound, complete and entire 
IIaer, IIAIEE, whole 
IjAEr-Pon, half-bushel 
Haiiietok, on tlio Clyde, 
Lanarkshire, tho principal 
seat of tlic ducal family of 
Hamilton. Tlie wild cattle 
still roam through Uie ex- 
tensive parks 
Hareed, dragged . 

Hatted kit, a bowl of sour 
or curdled crc.am 
Haud, tohold; nAUDoiRr, to 
present a/lrearm 
Heathp.r-cow, a twig or tuft 
of heath 

Heezt, a hoist, swing up 
Heir op Linne, this old 
ballad is printed in Percy’s 
VcliqtiM 

Heeeicat, dovil-may-caro 
Heel is paved, etc., tho 
phrase is due to Dr. Jolm- 
son; the idea is common 
to several vrritors; cf. 
George Herbert’s Jactila 
Pmdentitim 

Hesrietta Maria, queen- 
consort of Charles I., and 
daughter of Henry IV. of 
France 

Hersiit baob op . Johnson, 
Dr. Johnson’s parody on 
a poem by T. Warton. See 
Boswell’s Infe, under year 
1777 

Hope, Bard of, Thomas 
Campbell, author of Pleas- 
ures of Hope . 

Houoh, a thigh, ham - 
Housewipeskep, houseivifery 
How, a hollow 
Huueook, a hemlock 
Htke A Talbot, etc.- (p. 

. 90), hunting terms and 
names borrowed from 
Dame- Juliana Berners ’s 
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Trtnlitc of TTnwlnnf;, 
Hunting, fltc. (1480) — 
Book of Hi. Alban'' s 

Ilka, each, ever}' 

Ilka lajh) its Aiir laccii, 
e\'cry place its omi (law) 
customs 

iLwmrcEiT, ill-hatched 

ILL-DKT.DT or.TT, inischicvouB 
urcliin 

Ilf TOKO COSTEKTIOSO, in tllC 
law courts 
IifOAir, an onion 
IlflMlCOB AMICl'iSIHlIS, an 
enemy is (sometimes) the 
best of friends 
Iklakk, a breach, loss, death 
I If T E K HrifOKEs, between 
minors 

Ik TEKKOEEjr, as a wamhig 
to others 

Inisn EKiOADE, a body of 
troops in the pay of the ] 
French King 
Ithek, other 

Jacobus, a gold coin = 253., 
first is,sued by James I. of 
England 

Jess, a Icatliem strap fixed 
round a hawk’s leg 
Joe, a sweetheart, darling 
John CmmcniLL, the great 
soldier, the Duke of Ifarl- 
borough of Anne’s reign 
JoHKirr Kew-come, a new- 
comer, upstart 
Jow, a toll 

Kail, broth; katl-yard, a 
cabbage garden 
Kaht, a tribute in kind, as of 
Xmidtry, eggs, cheese, etc., 
from tenant to landlord 
Kaisee, the Emperor of 
Germany 

Kebbuok, a cheese 
Keekit, peeped 
Keep her thkeep, keep her 
resolution 

• Kelpie, a water-spirit 
Kes, to know 

Kekspeokle, conspicuous, 
easily recognised ■ 

KniMEK, a gossip, friend 
KuvDly aid, a contribution 
in kind payable to the 
landlord by the'tenant 
Kippaoe, a rage, dilemma 
Kipper, a dried salmon 
Klst, a chest, coffin 
Kittle, to tickle ; ticklish 
Kkowe, a knoll, eminence 

ItAMMER, amber 
Lammeb Law, one of the 
Lammermoor hills, 8 miles 
south of Haddington 


L’AJtrnrrRioif ov iJoif dInx, 
the man ivlio re.ally pays for 
the dinner. H'f I’lautnr, 
AMpbilruo 

Lai.'DWard, in the country, 
rtir.al 

Late-wakj;, the. watch over 
a dead body 
Lacch, law, cnsfoins 
LAtRfnr.c, to do laundry work 
Lawiko, a bill, reckoning 
Law’s schehe, a <-omj>any 
formed in 1717 by John 
Law (of Lauriston, ne.ar 
Edinburgh) for developing 
the rt'-sonrees of Lonlriana 
and the Jll.'.sissipj)! v.’illey, 
which at th.at time l>e- 
longcd to France 
Lee, Nathakikl, dramatist, 
went in.s.aiic through drink', 
wTote T/ir Jtivat Qiiomif: ; 
or, At'inn'hr the drrat 
(1(177), and other plays 
Leo, ctiakoe a. See Ch.angc 
a leg 

Lift, the sky ; to carry off 
LnfKs, sandy flat ground on 
sca-co.ast, dunes 
Lippek, to trust 
LiPPEjaKo WORD, occ.asional, 
thoughtless word 
Lrni, a joint 
Look, a fellow 
Loot, allowed, permitted 
Loutek, leaiJcd 
Loite, a flame, fire 
Ldckie, mother, a title given 
to old dames 

Luirirn cati prp.soka, etc. 
(p. 01), lie p.ays with his 
person who cannot pay with 
his purse 
Luir, a chimney 
L’uji k’empp.che, etc. (p. 
103, the one is no hindrance 
to the other 
LDifoms, loins 
Ldrdase, a blockhead 

Mail, fcix, rent 
Mailiko, a small farm 
Maik, a hand at dice, match 
at cock-fighting 
MAm, MAisT, more, most 
MAiTRE d’absies, swords- 
man, fencing-master 
ll^LLEUs llALmcARUM (nine 
editions before 149C), by 
Kramer and Sprenger, de- 
scribing the proce-sses 
against witches 
Makse, a parsonage 
Mark, must 
Maut, malt 
Meal-poke, a meal-bag 
JIelter, a herring full of 
milt 

Mbphibosheth, a char- 


acter In Rryden’s Abtakn 
ant! Ae/iiiojihel 

Mere = Is. Ud, 
jMrii'K, Ikrwfckshirc 
Mr^-sak, a cur 

Metall’d (i.Am), mettled, 
full of spirit 

Mrix. Scomsn, nc.-irly muo 

furlongs 

Mill, or KfLL, a rnuff-box 

Mirakda, the heroine of 
Shakctji^-are’e Temptit 
Mirk, d.vrk 

Mhoik, to go WTOng, fail 
Hittrn.s. See Claw up your 

5fo;.' iJirn ! il t ek a deux, 
GwsI He.avens! there are 
two of them 

Moktrp.o cap, a horscmaii * 
or huntsinan’fl cap with 
e.ar-fiaps 

Morlakp, Georoe, a clever 
English painter, but a man 
of dis.*ipated habits, who 
die<l in IWl 
Moss, a mora-ss, marsh 
MoitrTAiK-KAif, a Camero- 
ni.an, etrictcEt sect of 
CovciRuiters 

Mr. Purr, a chanacter 
Sheridan’s Critic 
Mcckle, much 
JICLL, a snuff-hom 
MCLTIPLErOIKDIKO, a Scots 
law procc.ss, the Enghsh 
interpleader, for settling 
competing claims to one 
and the Rime fund_ 
Mrr.CEOKS, mouths, grimaces 

Kae, kaebody, haethisg, no, 
nobody, nothing 
Nar, never 

Neque dives, heobe, etc. 
(p. 141), No Scotchman 
of merit, bo he rich, brave, 
or even wise, will be able 
to remain long in his 
countiy. Envy nill drive 
him out 

Neuk, nook, comer 
Nombles, or KTOiEims, the 
entrails of a deer 
Northampton, Earl ot. 
Henry Howard, younger 
brother of Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, bom 
1540, was prominent dur- 
ing the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. 

North Berwick Law, a coni- 
cal hni near North Berwick 
Nodriceship, the office of 
nurse 

Nowt, black cattle 
Ndjia, the second of the 
legendary kings of ancient 
Rome 



KttrTA; Domcm Dccta; 
Obut; Sepci-t.; vreddcd; 
taken liome ; died ; buried 

OrreoKE, an apology, cxcu'c 
Or.AitOE, PniKcx OP. Sre 
Spanish generals 
OtJT'BTi:, from home 
OvEncEOTP, to OYcrpovrer, 
triumph over 
OwEELooic, to ignore ' 

OxTEK, tlie armpit ' 

PATOirr, a dwarf, owner of a 
wingedhorse, in the legend 
of Valentine and Orson 
Pxnrrnto. See Serene and 
silent art 

Pand, a pledge; a bed- 
enrtain 

Paeochiee, a parish 
Pakve, EEC nmnno, etc. 
(p. 2), Thou art .about to 
go, but alone, into the 
busy city, 'my little book 
— 1 grudge thee not thy 
Jot 

Pas d’avaece, the lead, pre- 
cedence 

PATEtA TOTESTAB, patcmal 
authority 
Peaelisos, lace 
Peat, a person of insuffer- 
able pride 

to pant, breathe h.ard 
PirrncoAT-TAtL, a kind of 
cake baked with butter 
Petty cotee, for petit 
courert, a meal not eaten ! 
in ceremonious skate 
Pew, the plaintive cry of 
certafn birds; coonDSA 

HAE PLATED PEW, COUld 

not have drawn a note from 
Pickle, a small quantity 
Pick-haw, a species of gull 
Pro, a stoneware vessel, 
pitcher 

Pg «E, to pain, punish 
PmirrwisKiiEs, an instru- 
ment of torture consisting 
of a board with holes, into 
which the fingers were 
thrust and pressed with 
screw-pegs 

Pi St, Scotch = 3 English 
pints 

Pique, eepique, akd capot, 
terms used in the game of 
picquet 
Pms, a reel 

Prr-HiEK, as dark as pitch 
PiZE, a term’ of mud exe- 
cration 

^acebo, a sop 
Pi^ack, a small copper coin 
= Jd penny 
Pliskie, a prank, trick 
Ploy, a merry-making 
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rttrsiDASSAs, for prune dc 
d a m as, a damask plum, 
i. e. a damson (t.art) 
PocK-rrDDnta, a Scotchman’s 
contemptuous name for an 
Englishman 

Ponrr, qt^^•T, asd quATOP.zE, 
terms used in the game of 
picquet 

PoiST n’APPCi, a support 
PomT d’Espacke, a sort of 
French laco esteemed in 
Spain in the 17th century 
Poke, a Irag 

Posso, n? Maskois M'ATEn, in 
Pechleshirc 

PocrncpxD, corned, slightly 
s.altcd 

Pr.EsTER Jon;,', legendary 
King of Abyssinia 
Pretty siak, a bravo man, 
athletic and skilled in the 
use of his we.apons 
PnoPiKE, a gift 
PuKD ScoTs=l8. Sd. sterling 
Pyke, pick 

QoAicn, a drinking-cup of 
hooped staves, ornamented 
with silver. It held about 
a pint, and was Chiefly 
used for wine and brandy 
Quarter’s lesgth, a quarter 
of a yard 

Qdeah, a sprightly young 
woman, flirt 

Rae, a roc-deer 
Railey, or RAIL, a kind of 
cloak or kerchief for the 
heck and head 
RAVEn-BOSE, the spoon-bone 
of the brisket, thrown by 
hunters to the ravens, in 
cutting up the stag 
Reavtkg, thieving 
i Redd, to clear, tidy 
i Red yrm, downright 'm.ad 
i Reek, smoke 
Reested, smoke-dried 
Remioids, Nicolaus, or 
Nicholas op Rehy, author 
of a work on witchcraft 
(1595) 

Reposed, used as a reply 
Reverence, bacon wmi, 
bacon with its garnishings 
or belongings 

Ripleb, a hawk that does 
not return to the lure 
Rino-walk, the track of a 
stag 

Roar you an ’ ’t -were any 
N ioHTiNOALE. See Mid- 
s^lm^ner diigTtt’s Dream, 
Act. i. Sc. 2 
Round, to whisper 
Roup, an auction 
Rudas, a scolding jade 



Runlet, a barrel, holding 
ISl gallons 

Sae, so 

St. Clair to cross the Ord 
ON A Monday. Tlie Earl 
of Orkney, chief of tho 
Sinclairs or St. Clairs, led 
his men on a Mond.ay over 
Ord Hill on tho way to 
Flodden, where they .all 
perished to a man 
Saint Gerhains, near Paris, 
where James IT. held court 
during his exile 
St. Margaret, niece of 
Edward the Confessor and 
wife of Malcolm Canmoro ; 
her day is June 10th 
Sair, sore 
Sahyn, same 
Sant, a s.aint > . 

SAP.ABAND, a Spanish dance 
Sark, a shirt 
Saul, soul 
Saumon, a salmon 
Saut, salt 
ScART, a scratch 
ScAUD, to Ec.ald 
ScLATE, a slate ; sclater, a 
slater 

Scotch pent = 3 English pints 
Scottish mile, nearly nine 
furlongs 

ScRAUGH, a screech, loud, 
discordant cry 
ScEEiGH, to sluriek, scream 
Scunner, to loathe, shudder 
with aversion . 

Serene and silent art 
(painting). See Camp- 
bell’s Stanaas to Painting 
Sets, becomes, suits 
Seven sleepers, martyrs of 
Ephesus, who, according 
to the legend, slept in a 
cave from the reign of the 
Emperor Decius to that of 
Theodosius IT., a period 
of lOG years 

Seven wise masters, the 
seven sages of ancient 
Greece 

Shaughle, to wear down, 
shuffle . ' 

Shins to pine (punish), e. g. 

the torture of the boot 
Shot of, to be, to get quit of 
Shovel-board, , a game in 
which the players strive to 
shove or drive coins or 
counters on to certain 
marks, lines, or squares on 
the table 
Sic, siccan, such 
Singles, the talons of a hawk 
Sm Evan Dhu, Sir Evan 
Cameron of Lochiel, a 
famous Highland chief, 
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and Bupporter of the 
Stuarts, fought at Killic- 
crankio in 1C89 
Sin Joshua, i. c . Sir Joshua 
Ecynolds, the painter 
SKIOOH Docn NA SKIAIHI., cut a 
drink with a tale, i. c. Don’t 
preach over your liquor 
Skhih, to Bcrcam 
Sliddery, slippery 
Sloken, to Blake, quench 
Snap, a small gingerbread 
S^•ECKDEAWIKo, cuniiing; 
SNECKDRA-WER, an artful, 
cunning person 
Skis HI KG, ekeeshin, bkee- 
EHIKO, snuff 
SooPiT, swept 
SooTHTAsT, trusty, honest 
Sopite, to settle, sot at rest 
Sort, to supply,- suit ; to give 
a drubbing | 

Sough, a rumour, whisper; 
SOUGHED, softly breathed, 
whispered 

Soup, a sup ; mouthful 
SouPLE, a cudgel 
SowEss, a kind of gruel made 
from the soured siftings of 
oatmeal 

Spae, to foretell 
Spanish oekeradsakd 
P niKCE op Orange. 'Wil- 
liam of Orange commanded 
20,000 Spaniards in the 
campaign against France, 
1554-57 

Speer, to ask, invite, inquire 
Sprekgerus. Jacob Spren- 
ger, joint author of Mal- 
leus Malificarutn 
Spule-bane, the shoulder- 
blade 

Spunk,' a spark, match 
Spurs, dish op. Scott’s 
ancestress, the Flower of 
Yarrow, is said to have 
reminded her lord, Auld 
"Wat of Harden, a cele- 
brated Border raider, that 
the larder was empty, by 
placing on the table a dish 
containing a pair of clean 
spurs — a hint to ride into 
England. See Lockhart’s 
lAJe, vol. i. p. 93 
Steadiho, a farm, farm-yard 
Steer, to disturb 
Stickit, imperfect, broken 
down 

Stoup, a liquid measure 
Stouthriep, robbery with 
violence 
Strae, straw 

Strauoht, to stretch, make 
straight 

Stretk, to stretch, lay out 
Sub Jove PRtoroo, in the 
open air 


SuEURBj outlying (district, 
place) 

SuMPH, a blockhead, dunce 
Sunk, soon 
SuRBATED, foot-sore 
Suu.^i cuiQur. TRimirro, give 
to each his own 
Swanking, active, agile 
Swap, a barter, exchange; 

to Btrdio soundly 
SwAUK, a Bwack, thwack, 
violent blmv 
Swire, a mountain pass 
Sybo, a young onion 
Sycorax, a witch, the mother 
of Caliban, in Shake- 
speare’s Tempest 
SvND, to rinse 
Syne, since, ago 


Tack, a Ic.ase, possession I 
Taid, a toad 
Tait, a bunch, handful 
Take one’s gait, to go one’s 
own way 

Tap of tow, bunch of tow on 
the distaff, that readily 
catches fire 
Tass, a glass 
Tauridob, a bull-fighter 
Teikd, a tithe 
Tenony, stringy, sinewy 
Teugh, tough 

Thickset, a kind of fustian, 
resembling velveteen in 
appearance 

Thomas the Rhymer, of 
Ercildoune (Earlston) in 
Berwickshire, an ancient 
Scottish poet and prophet, 
and a favourite legendarj- 
hero 

‘ Thou swxetest thing,’ etc. 
(p. 191), from Joanna 
Baillie’s Conslanline Pa- 
Iwologiis, Act ii. Sc. 2 
Thowxess, inactive, remiss 
Thraw, to twist itself, dis- 
tort itself ; a twist 
Threep, keep her. See Keep 
her threep 

Throuoh-stanb, thruch- 
STANE, a flat gravestone 
Timmee, timber; Timmer 
BURSE, the exchange of the 
timber-merchants 
Tippence, twopence 
Tocher-good, downy 
Tod, a fox 

Tod’s Den, also called in 
other passages Tod’s Hole, 
and stated to- be 5 . to G 
miles from "Wolf’s Cragi 

1 A. few other {rrewularilleB of ■> elml* 
t&r kind oecnr in tble cord as Lmdj* 
Ashton is called Margaret and Eleanor i 
Girder^ John and Gibbie; the eexton, 
Mortshea^h «nd Mortbeueb. 


Tokay, a fiery Hungarian 
wine 

Toebooth, n gaol 
Tongue op the trump, the 
part of a jow’s-liarp tli.at 
makes tlio sound; hence 
tho essential or principal 
person concerned 
Tout, tho pet; a fit of Ill- 
temper 

Traprahi, or Trap rain 
Law, a conspicuous con- 
ical hill 4 miles .cast of 
Haddington 

Thedrilde, a game of 
cards played by three 
persons 

Tphstuem, Sm, a knight of 
the Round Table, famous 
in tho chase 
Twa, two 

Twae, twelve ; twad rEHNiER 
Score 11 = one penny of 
Knglish money 
Twidt, a quilted hed-cover 

IlMQUini>E, deceased, late 
Una, the heroine of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene 
Unco, uncommon 

Vaek, to bo vacant 
Versailles, tlio court of 
Louis XIV. of France 
Via PACT!, by force 
Virginals, an old sort of 
, piano 

VisiE, ail insxxsctlon 
VisNOMY, physiognomy, face, 
features 
VrvERS, victuals 

"Wadset, a mortgage, pledge; 
wadsetter, a usurer, 
mortgager 

■Wae, woe; -woeful, sorry. • 
"Wame, belly 
"Wap, a smart stroke 
"Ware, to spend, bestow 
"Warlock, a witch 
"Wastland, west country 
"Wat, to wet 

"Wateb-puepie, the brook 
lime or horsewell grass 
Waur, -worse 

"Wean, aninfant, small 
child 

"Weid, a feverish cold 
"Whample, a blow 
Wheen, a few 
"WHiGsiALEEniEs, fancy toys 
"Whiles, now and again 
■WmM-WHAM, fancy pastry 
■Whin-bush, a furze bush 
"Whinstane, greenstone, 
ragstone 

"White-hasb, a meat 
pudding 
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■WnoicuKO, turning upside 
down 

■WuLL K -wrjrs, woe’s tno, 
well-a-day 

Winn TO CCPAE MATO TO 
CcpAK, a wilful man must 
have his way 


Wis, to make way, get 
WiKD mu A Tins, to cause 
him trouhle, annoyance 
WiTHiE, the gallows, a 
halter 

WoK tsT^ made way into 
IVooDiE, the gallows 


WuD, mad 

\VTTE,l}lame,roBpoii8i- 

bility 

Testrees, ycEtomight 
Ymn, ale 

Town, to yell, giro tongue 
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Alice, Old, 31, 3-1; visited by Sir 'W. Ash- 
ton and Iiiicy, 35 ; by Lucy and Kavens- 
wood, 173 ; ivarns Kavenswood, 17C ; her 
death, 219; laid out by the old women, 
221 

Armitage churchyard, 224, 223 

Ajihton, Colonel Sholto Douglas, 28 j resents 
Bavenswood’s intrusion, 289; opens the 
door ol bridal chamber, 302; challenges 
Ravenswood at the funeral, 308; waits 
for Ravenswood, 312 

Ashton, Henry, 27; his terror at. Ravens- 
wood, 1G7 ; shoots the raven, 184 ; begs 
ribbon and wire from Lucy, 270 ; dis- 
tresses Lucy, 275 ; his pleasure in liis new 
clothes, 285 ; rides to the wedding, 29S 

Ashton, Lady, 17 ; her matrimonial views 
for Lucy, 197 ; her gracious reception of 
Craigengelt, 202 ; her carriage races with 

the ilarquis of A ’s, 207 ; vents her 

resentment against Sir William, 210; bids 
Ravenswood leave the castle, 212; her 
reply to Ravenswood’s letter, 257 ; man- 
ages Bucklaw’s interview with Lucy, 2G5 ; 
persecutes Lucy, 273 ; signs the marriage 
articles, 286; adduces Scripture against 
Ravenswood, 292 ; her subsequent history, 
313 

Ashton, Lucy, 26 ; tahes her father to Old 
Alice, 33 ; rescued from the wUd buU, 41 ; 
makes an impression on Ravenswood, 47 ; 
at the hunt, 91, 96 ; finds shelter at Wolf’s 
Crag, 96 ; her terror at the storm, 106 ; 
manner towards Ravenswood, 156 ; guides 
him to Old Alice, 173 ; betrothes herself to 
Ravenswood, 182 ; her relations with him, 
190 ; her letter to Ravenswood, 239 ; her 
interview with Bucklaw, 266 ; her trials 
and distresses, 272 ; put under Ailsie 
Gonrlay’s care, 277 ; subjected to Bide- 
the-Bent’s influence, 281 ; signs the mar- 
rmge articles, 286; meets Ravenswood’s 
cMllenge, 292; on her wedding morning, 
2^; discovered a maniac, 303 ; her burial, 

A^ton, Sir William, 15; informed of the 
TOmmt at Lord Ravens'wood’s funeral, 
his reflections thereon, 24; and his 
daughter, 29; visits Old Alice, 33; en- 


counters Ravenswood, 46; tones do^ 
his report of the tumult, 49; accosts 
Ravenswood at the hunt, IQ ; asks dicl- 
tcr at Wolf’s Crag, 96 ; his conciliatory 
bearing, 104, 112, 133; strives to disarm 
Ravenswood’s enmitj*, 136, 147 ; sounded 
by Slarqnis of A ’s agent, 139 ; recon- 

ciled to Ravenswood, IM ; his attention 
to domestic matters, 1S9; awaiting the 

ilarquis of A ’s arrival, 203 ; rated by 

Lady Ashton, 210; threatened "'ith an 
appeal to the House of Peers, 256, 2i2; 
his letter to Ravenswood, 258 ; signs the 
marriage articles, 286 

Author, his Introduction, lx 

Basie, Alice’s attendant, 33 

Balderstone, Caleb, roused by Bavensivimd 
and Encklaw, 67 ; his subterfuges, 69, 73, 
97, 108, 150, 216 ; collects the driblets of 
claret, 73; uncovers the herrings, 84; 
begs Ravenswood to invite no , more 
guests, 88 ; shuts out the grooms, 99 ; 
refuses to admit Bucklaw, 101 ; an- 
nounces the disaster to the dinner, 108; 
his relations with Wolf’s Hope, 114; his 
requisitions opposed, 116 ; enters Girder’s 
cottage, 120; carries off the wild-fowl, 
124 ; propitiated by Girder, 130 ; warns 
Ravenswood againrt the Ashtons, 160 ; 
forces money on him, 163 ; reports Wolf’s 
Crag to he burning, 239 ; thanked by the 
Girders, 241 ; tells the truth about the 
fire, 245; his anxiety about his master, 
309 ; last entreaty to him, 311 ; picks up 
the feather, 312 ; his last days, 313 
Ballantyne, James and John, 316 
Bide-the-Bent, Rev. Mr., at Girder’s, 126; 
employed to influence Lucy, 281; his 
prayer, 286 ; tries to preserve peace, 291 ; 
reads the texts, 293 
Bimie, Patie, fid^er, 230 
Bittlebrains, IsDrd, his hounds, 86 ; receives 
the Ashtons and Kavenswood, 165 ' 

Blenkensop, Lady, 197. 

Bride of Lammermoor. See Dalrymple 
family and Ashton, Lucy 
Bride of Lammermoor, the novel, Author’s 
Introduction to, ix 
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Btichanaii, George, jester, 31C 
Bucklan-, at Tod’s Den, 53 ; fights 'nith 
Bavenswood, C2; takes refuge at Wolf’s 
Crag, G4; complains of his lodging, 7C; 
sets off for the hunt, 87 ; cuts up the 
stag, 92; refused admittance by Caleb, 
101 ; becomes Laird of Girnington, 192 ; 
srads Craigongelt to Lady Ashton, 199; 
discusses his own marriage, 2G1 ; his 
interview ^Tith Lucy, 2GC; signs the 
marriage articles, 2SG; resents Ravens- 
wood’s intrusion, 289 ; discovered in his 
blood, 302 ; Ids declaration of silence, 305 
Burial, Scottish, 19, 30G; laying out of a 
corpse, 221 


Cattle, wild, 39 
Charms, curing by, 299, 320 
Cldesley of Dairy, 38, 315 
Coldinghame, Abl^y of, 224 
Craigengclt, Captain, at Tod’s Den, 53 ; his 
Jacobite hitrigues, 54 ; turns up at Wolf’s 
Hope, 101 ; carries Bucklaw’s challenge 
to Wolf’s Crag, 150 ; becomes Bucklaw’s 
factotum, 192 ; his matrimonial scheming, 
19G ; goes as Bucklaw’s emissary to Ladj* 
^hton, 201 ; arrives at Ravenswood 
Castle with Lady Ashton, 210; discusses 
Bucklaw’s marriage, 2G1 ; signs the mar- 
riage articles, 28G; spumed by Ravens- 
wood, 293 

Dais, chamber of, 252 

Dahymple family, coimection with the 
novel, ii, 316 

Dingwall, Davie, the' writer, IIG 
Duke’s Walk, Edinburgh, 305, 320 
Dunbar of Baldoon, x 


|]ast Castle, xviii 
Footmen, running, 204, 319 
Funeral, Scottish, 19, 30G 


G^ee, Gibbie, 119 ; his indignation against 
Caleb, 12G; sends sack and brandy after 
ulni, 130; bis gratitude to Caleb, 241; 

entertains Marquis of A , 249 

Gttder, Mrs., 121, 12G, 241 
Cimmgton, Lady, 64 
Glossary, 321 

Gonrlay, Ailsie, at Old Alice’s, 221 ; nurses 
Lucy, 277 ; prophesies evil at her wed- 
ding, 299; at her funeral, 307 


HAitmxoif, Sir William, of "Whitelaw, xiii 
Hayston, Ikahk. See Bucklaw 
hospitality, ancient, 135, 317 

Justice, administration of, in Scotland, IG 

Kntrffi’s Flow, Caleb’s warning, IGl ; en- 
gulfs Ravenswood, 312 


Law’s Memoriah, quoted, xiii 
Llghtbody, Luckie, 120 ; beards Gibbie 
Girder, 127 ; entertains 5Iarquis of 
A , 249 

Lockhard, offers Ravenswood his horse, 89 ; 

at WoU’s Crag, 101, 110 
Lockliart, Sir George, 38, 315 
‘ Look not thou on beauty’s charming,’ 2C 
Lord Keeper. Sec Ashton, Sir "William 
Loup-the-Dyke, Dame. See Lightbody, 
Luckie 


Magole, the parali-tio hag, at Old Alice’s, 
221; at Lucy’s wedding, 298; at her 
funeral, 30G 

Marquis of A , 80 ; his letter to Ravens- 

wood, 81 ; sounds Sir W. Ashton, 139 ; 
racing of his carriage, 207 ; interview with 
Lady Ashton, 214 ; counsels Ravenswood, 
231 ; entertained at Gibbie Girder’s, 249 ; 
succeeds to power, 255 
Mennaiden’s Foimtain, legend of, 42 ; 

betrothal at, 162; apparition there, 217 
Middleton’s Jilad World, 318 
Jlortshcugh, tlio sexton, 223 ; interview 
with Ravenswood, 225; at Lucy’s wed- 
ding, 298 

Mj'sie, Caleb’s helper, GS, 71, 113; her 
supposed danger, 240 

Nohmak, tho forester, 29 ; quoted by Henry 
Ashton, IK 

Paikhko and poetry, 10 
Parliament, appeal to, 143, 149, 272, -318 
Piittieson, Peter, his Introduction, 1 
Poor-man-of-mutton, 318 
Privy council, Scottish, 51 

Ravekswood, Lord Allan, 14 ; funertil of, 19 
Ravenswood, Maliso de, 25 ; his picture, 170, 
301 

Ravenswood, Master of, at his father’s 
funeral, 20 ; rescues Lucy, 41 ; declares 
I himself to Sir W. Ashton, 4G ; visits TocL’s 
[ Den, 58 ; fights with Bucklaw, 62 ; lodges 
j him in WoK’s Crag, G4 ; his thoughts of 
Lucy, 78 ; accosted by Sir W. Ashton at 
the hunt, 93 ; shelters him and Lucy in 
Wolf’s Crag, 9G ; begged by Sir W. Ashton 
to put away his enmity, 136, 149, 154; 
contempt for Craigengelt, 152; warned 
by Caleb, 160 ; visits Ravenswood, 1G5 ; 
accompanies Lucy to Old Alice’s, 173; 

I joins Lucy at the fountain, 179; his 
betrothal, 182; his relations with Lucy, 
190 ; bidden leave Ravenswood Castle, 
213; sees the apparition, 217; finds Old 
Alice dead, 219 ; overhears the hags, 221 ; 
interview with Mortsheugh, 225; coun- 
selled by Marquis of A , 231 ; is told 

the truth about the fire, 245 ; entertained 
at Girder’s, 249; letters to the Ashtons, 
256; Lucy’s reply, 259; interrupts the 
betrothal, 288; upbraids Lucy, 293; at 
her funeral, 308; dismisses Caleb, 311: 
enguHed in the Kelpie’s Mow, 312 
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Eavenawood Castle, 14, 23 ; saloon at, ICC ; 

terrace before, 203 
Runninfj footmen, 201, 319 
Eutlierford, Iiord, x 


Staib family, connection with the novel, ix, 
315 ; aatirio verses on, xiii 
Symaon, Andrew, of Kirkinner, veraea by, 
xiv 


‘The monk must rlae,’ 31 
‘ Thou sweetest thing,’ 191 
Tinto, Dick, bis history, 2 
Tod’s Den, or Hole, 53 


Trumpeter Marine, 223, 319 
Tumtippet, Lord, 51 ; compelled to dm- 
gorge, 255 

"WAimAcn Iot, Gatxdercleiigb, 5 
‘ 'When tbo last Laird of Eavenswood,’ ICl 
V,TId cattle, 39 

Winnie, Annie, at Old Allce’fl, 221 j at 
Lucy’s wedding, 293 ; at her funeral, 

30C .. , 

WoU’b Crag, identification of, xviii; de- 
scription of, CG; banqucting-ball, 70; 
reported buniing of, 239 
■Wolf’s Hope, 115; Caleb’s requisitions on, 
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. INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 

• , 

JEDEDIAH CLEISHBOTHAM, M.A., 

TO THE LO\TNG READER ITISHETH HEALTH AND PROSPERITY 

I T TToiild ill become me, whose name has been spread abroad 
by those former collections, bearing this title of Tales of my 
Landlord, and who have, by the candid voice of a numerous; 
crowd of readers, been taught to think that I merit not the 
empty fame alone, but also the more substantial rewards, 
of successful pencraft — it would, I say, ill become me to suffer 
this, my youngest literary babe, and probably at the same 
time , the. last child of mine old age, to pass mto the world 
■without some such modest apology for its defects , as it‘ has 
been my custom to put forth on preceding occasions of the like 
nature. The world has been sufficiently instructed, of a truth, 
that I am not individually the person to whom is to be ascribed 
the . actual inventing or designing of the scheme upon which 
these Tales, which men have found so pleasing, were originally 
constructed; as also that neither am I the actual workman 
who, foriiished by.a skilful architect with an accurate plan, 
including elevations and directions both general and particular,, 
has from thence toiled to bring forth and complete, the intended, 
shape and proportion of each division of the edifice. Neverthe- 
less; I have been indisputably the man who, in placing Jiny' 
name at the head of the undertaking, have rendered niysdf 
mainly and principally responsible for its general success. "V^en 
a ship of war goeth forth to battle with her crew, consisting 
of sundry foremast-men and various officers, such subordinate 
persons are not said to gain or lose the vessel which they have 
manned or attacked, although each was natheless sufficiently, 
active in his own department ; but it is forthwith bruited and 
noised abroad, without further phrase, that Captain Jedediah 
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Clcislibotham hath lost stinli n “evcnty-four, nr v/on tliat v.-}iic 1 j, 
by tlic united exertions of all thereto t)ertaininy, h taken from 
the ellem5^ In the same manner, slumic ami sorrow it were 
if I, the volunt/iry captain ami foTtmler of these adventure-, 
after having upon three divers occasions a?-«nnicd to myself 
the emoluments and reputation thereof, should nov; withdraw 
m3\sclf from the risks of failure proper ta this fr, nrth and last 
outgoing. No! I will rather ad dress my je-aydates in this 

bottom with the constant .spirit of Matthew Priors lieroine : 

♦ 

Dill I lait ptiqM'i'-e to I'lnlinrl: v. itli ilji'f 
On tin' sinontli purfm o of M',;ne ruinns-r t-r.'t, 
lint wonld tlto v.ivi;-. .-.ijil Tnr.t:*.- tla- 

^VhcIl tlio ^v^I](l?. mill tla- rc<ir f 

As little, nevertheless, would it become my years and station 
not to admit w'ithont cavil certain errors which may justly 
pointed out in these concluding 7W/^s of imi iMruUord — tlic 
last, and, it is manifest, never carefully revised or corrected, 
handiwork of Mr; Peter Patticson, novr no more ; the .^amc 
worthy young man so repeatedly mentioned in these Introduc* 
tor}’’ Essays, aneV never without that tribute to Ids good sense 
and talents, na}', even genius, which his contributions to this 
my undertaldug fairly entitled him to claim at the hands of 
his surviving friend and patron. ^ These pagas, I have .said, 
were the uUinnts labor of mine ingenious assistant; but 1 
say not, as the great Dr. Piteairne of liis hero, ultimo atquc 
optimus, Alas ! even the giddine.ss attendant on a journey on 
this Manchester ra.ilroad is not so perilous to the nervas as that 
too frequent exercise in the merry-go-round of the ideal world, 
whereof the tendency to render the fancy confused and the 
jud^ent inert hath in all ages been noted,, not only by the 
erudite of the earth, hut even by many of the thick-witted 
Ofelli themselves j whether the rapid pace at which the fancy 
moveth in such exercitations, where the wish of the penman is 
to him dike Prince. Hoiissain’s tapestrj’-, in the Eastern fable, be 
the chief source of peril, or ' whether, mthout reference to this 
wearing , speed of movement, ' the dwelling habitually in those 
realms of imagination be as little suited for a man’s intellect 
as .to breathe for any considerable space ‘the difficult air of 
the mountain top’ is to the physical structure of his outward 
frame, this, question helongeth not to, me ; but certain it is, 
that we often discover in the works of the foremost of this 
order of men marks of bewilderment and confusion, such as do 
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not so frequently occur in those of persons to whom nature hath 
conceded fancy weaker of wing or less ambitious in flight, : 

It is affecting to see the great jMiguel Cervantes himself, 
even like the sons of meaner men, defending himself against 
the critics of the day, who assailed him upon such little discrep- 
ancies and inaccuracies as are apt to cloud the progress even 
of a mind like his, when the evening is closing around it. 

‘It is quite a common thing,’ sa 5 -s Don Quixote, ‘for men wlio have 
gained a very gi-eat reputation by their writings before the}', were printed 
quite to lose it afterwards, or, at least, the greater part.’ ‘The reason is 
plain,’ answers the Bachelor Carrasco; ‘their faults are more easily dis- 
covered after the books arc printed, as being then more read, and more 
narrowly examined, especially if the author has been much cried up before, 
for then the severitj' of the scrutiny is sure to be the greater. Those who 
have raised themselves a name by their own ingenuity, great poets and 
celebrated historians, arc commonly, if not always, envied by a set of men 
who delight in censuring the writings of others, though they could never 
produce any of their own.’ ‘That is no wonder,’ quoth Don . Quixote; 

‘ there are many divines that would make but verj"^ dull preachers, aiid 
yet are quick enough at finding faults and superfluities in other men’s 
sermons.’ ‘All this is true,’ says Carrasco, ‘and therefore I could wish 
such censurers would be more merciful and less scrupulous, and not dwell 
ungenerously upon small spots that are in a manner but so many atoms 
on the face of the' clear suii they murmur at. If aliquando dormitat 
Hmicrus, let them consider how many nights he kept himself awake to 
bring his noble works to light as little darkened with defects as might be. 
But, indeed, it may many times happen that what is censured for a fault 
is rather an ornament, as moles often add to the beauty of a face. "When 
all is said, he that publishes a book runs a great risk, since nothing can 
be so' unlikely as that he should have composed one capable of securing 
the approbation of every reader.’ ‘Sure,’ says Don' Quixote, ‘that- which 
treats of me can have pleased but few ? ’ ‘ Quite the contrary,’ says 

Carrasco ; ‘ for as infinities cst numerus sluliorum, so an infinite number; 
have admired your histor 5 \ Only some there are who have taxed the' 
author with want of memory or sincerity, because he forgot to give an ‘ 
account who it was that stole Sancho’s Dapple, for Ithat particular is not 
mentioned there, only-we find, by the story, that it was stolen ; and yet, 
by and by, we find him riding the same ass again, without any previous 
light given us into the matter. . Then they say that the author forgot to' 
tell the reader what Sancho did with the hundred pieces of gold he found 
in the portmanteau in the Sierra Morena, for -there is. not a word said of 
them more; and many people have a great mind to know what he did' 
■'^th them, and how he spent them ; which is one of the most material 
points in which the work is defective ’ [Part 11. chap.' iii.]. 

_ How amusingly Sancho is made, to clear up the obscurities 
thus alluded to by the Bachelor Carrasco no reader can have 
forgotten ; hut there remained enough' of similar lacunce, in- 
adve^ncies, and mistakes to exercise the ingenuity of those 
Spanish critics who were, too 'wise in their own conceit to profit 
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by the good-natured, and modest apology of this immortal 
author. ^ ' 

There can he no doubt that, if Cervantes had deigned to use 
it, he might have pleaded, also the apology of indifferent health, 
under which he certainly laboured while finishing the second 
part of Don Quixote. It must be too obvious that the inter- 
vals of such a malady as then affected Cervantes could iiot be 
the most favourable in the world for revising lighter composi- 
tions,, and correcting, at least, those grosser errors and imper- 
fections which each author should, if it were but for . shame’s 
sake, remove from his work, before bringingAt forth- into the^ 
broad light of day, where they will never fail to be distinctly 
seen, nor lack ingenious persons who wiUi he too happy in ' 
.discharging the office of pointing them out. 

It is more than time to explain with what purpose we have; 
called thus fuUy to memory the many venial errors of , the 
inimitable Cervantes, and those passages in which he has rather 
defied his adversaries than pleaded- his own; justification ; for. I 
suppose it will be readily granted that the difference is too 
wide betwixt that great wit of Spain and ourselves to j^efmit 
us to use a buckler which was rendered sufficiently formidable 
only by the strenuous hand in which it was placed. 

The history of my first publications is sufficiently well; 
known. Nor did I relinquish the purpose of concluding' these. 
Tales of my Landlord,yMah. had been so remarkably fortunate; 
but . death,, which steals upon us all with an inaudible foot, 
cut short the ingenious young man to whose memory I com- 
posed that inscription, and erected, at my own charge, that 
monument which protects his remains, by the side of the river- 
Gander, which he has contributed so much to render immortal, 
and in a plane of- his own selection, not very distant -from - 'the 
school under my care. In a word, the ingenious Mr. Pattieson 
was removed from his place. . . , . 

Nor did I confine my care to his posthumous fame alone, 
but carefully, inventoried and preserved the effects which he left- 
behind him, namely, the contents of his small wardrobe, and 
a nuinber pf printed bopks. of somewhat mOre consequence, 
together mth certain woefully blurred manuscripts discovered 
in his repository. On looking these over, I found them to con- 
tain two tales called Cou/at Robert of Paris and Castle Danger- 
ous ; but was seriously disappointed to perceive that they were 
by no means in that state of correctness which would; induce 

Mortality, vol. vi.' p. 2, for some circumstances attending this 
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ah’ expBriehcGd person to pronounce any witing, ii^ the tech- 
nical language of hookcraft, ‘ prepared for press. . There were 
not otHly hiatus valde dejleyidi, but even grievous inconsistenT 
cies, and other mistakes, which the penman s leisurely revision, 
had he been spared to bestow it, would doubtless have cleared 
away., After a considerate perusal, I no question flattered my- 
self that: these manuscripts, with all their faults, contained , 
here and. there pass^es which seemed plainly todntiinate that 
severe- indisposition had been unable to extinguish altogether 
the brilliancy of that fancy which the world had been pissed 
to acknowledge in the creations of Old Mortality^ The Bride of 
Lammei'moory and others of these narratives. But I, neverthe- 
less, threw the manuscripts into my drawer, resolving not to 
think of committing them to the Ballant3mian ordeal until I 
could either obtain the assistance of some capable person to 
supply , deficiencies and correct errors, so as they might lace 
the public with . credit, or perhaps numerous and more serious 
avocations* might permit me to dedicate my own time and 

labour. ;to that task. / ^ \ , i. 

TVhile I was : in this uncertainty,. I had a visit from a 
stranger, = who was announced as a young gentleman desirous 
of speaking with me on particular business.. immediately 
augured the accession of a new boarder, but was at once 
checked by observing that the outward man of the stranger 
was, in a most reniarkable degree, what mine host of the ,bir 
William Wallace, in his phraseology, calls ‘seedy. Ris black 
coat had .seen service; the waistcoat of grey plaid bore j'^et 
stronger marlis of having encoun*tered more than one cam- 
paign ;,his- third piece of dress was an absolute veteran com- 
pared to the others; his shoes were so loaded with .mud as 
showed his journey musk have been pedestn^n; and a grey 
‘ maudj’. which fluttered around his wasted limbs, completed 
such, an equipment as, since Juvenal’s days, has been the livery 
of the poor scholar. I therefore concluded that L beheld a 
candidate for the vacant office of usher, ;and prepared to listen 
to his proposals with the dignity becorriing my, station; ^t 
what was my surprise when I found I had before me, iri tms 
rusty student, no less a man than Paul, the brother of Peter 
Pattieson, come to gather in his brothers succession, and pos- 
sessed, it seemed, with no small idea of the value of that part 
of it which consisted in the xiroductions of _his pern 

By the rapid study Tmade of himj this Paul was a sharp 
lad, imbued with some tincture of letters, like his regretted, 
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"brother, but totally .destitute of those amiable qualities vrhich 
had often induced me to say within myself that Peter was, 
like the famous John Gay — 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. , 

He set little by the legacy of my deceased assistants ward- 
robe, nor did the books hold much greater value in his eyes ; 
but he peremptorily demanded to be put in possession of the 
manuscripts, alleging, with obstinacy, that no definite bargain 
had been completed between his late brother and me, and at 
length produced the opinion to that effect of a writer, or man 
of business — a class of persons with whom I have always chosen 
to have as little concern as possible. 

But I had one defence left, which came to my aid, tanguam 
deus ex macMnci. This rapacious Paul Pattieson could not 
pretend to wrest the disputed manuscripts out of my possession, 
unless upon repayment of a considerable sum of money, which 
I had advanced from time to time to the deceased Peter, and 
particularly to purchase a small annuity for his aged mother. 
These advances, with the charges of the funeral and other 
expenses, amounted to a considerable sum, which the poverty- 
struck student and his acute legal adviser equally foresaw great 
difiiculty in liquidating. The said Mr. Paul Pattieson, there- 
fore, listened to a suggestion, which I dropped as if by accident,' 
that, if he thought himself capable of fiUing his brother’s pl£we; 
of carrying the work through the press, I would make him 
welcome to bed and board within my mansion while he was 
thus engaged, only requiring his occasional assistance at hearing 
the more advanced scholars. This seemed to promise a close 
of our dispu'te alike satisfactory to all parties, and the first 
act of Paul was to draw on me for a round sum, under pretence 
that his wardrobe must be wholly refitted. To this I made no 
objection, though it certainly showed like vanity to purchase 
garments in the extremi-fcy of the mode, when not only great 
part of the defunct’s habiliments were very fit for a twelve- 
month’s use, but, as I myself had been, but yesterday - as it 
were, equipped in a becoming new stand of black clothes, Mr. 
Pattieson would have been welcome to the use of such of my 
quondam raiment as he thought suitable, as indeed had always 
been the case -with his deceased brother. 

The school, I must needs say, came 'telerably on. My 
jmmgster was smart, and seemed to be so active in his 
duty of usher, if I may so speak, that he even overdid his 
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part tliereiu, and I began to feel myself a cipher in my o'™ 
school. 

. I comforted myself with the belief that the publication ^Tas 
advancing as fast as I could desire. On this subject Paul 
Pattieson, like ancient Pistol. ‘ talked bold words at the bridge/ 
and that not only at our house, but in the society of our 
neighbours, amongst whom, instead of imitating the retired 
and monastic manner of his brother deceased, he became a gay 
visitor, and such a reveller, that in process of time he was 
observed, to vilipend the modest fare which had at first been 
esteemed a banquet by his iiungry appetite, and thereby highly 
displeased my wife, who, with justice, applauds herself for the 

E lentiful, cleanly, and healthy victuals wherewith she maintains 
er ^ushers and boarders. 

Upon the whole, I rather hoped than entertained a sincere 
confidence that all was going on well, and was in that un- 
pleasant state of mind which precedes the open breach between 
two associates who have been long jealous of each other, but 
are as yet deterred by a sense of mutual interest firom coming 
to an open rupture. 

'The first thing which alarmed me was a rumour in the 
village that Paul Pattieson intended, in some little space, to 
undertake a voyage to the Continent — on account of his health, 
as was pretended, but, as the same report averred, much more 
with the view of gratifying the curiosity which his perusal of 
the classics had impressed upon him than for any other pur- 
pose. I was, I say, rather alarmed at this siisurj’its, and began 
to reflect that the retirement of Mr. Pattieson, unless his; loss 
could be supplied in good time, was like to be a blow to the 
establishment; for, in truth, this Paul had a winning way with 
the boys, especially those who were gentle-tempered ; so that I 
must confess my doubts whether, in certain respects, I myself 
could have fuUy supplied his place in the school, with aU my 
authority and experience. My wife, jealous, as became her 
station, of Mr. Pattieson’s intentions, advised me to take the 
matter up immediately, and go to the bottom at once; and, 
indeed, I had always found that way answered best with iny 
boys. . ; 

. Mrs. Oleishbotham was not long before renewing the sub- 
ject; for, like most of the race of Xantippe, though my help- 
mate is a well-spoken woman, she loves to thrust in her oar 
imere she is not able to pull it to purpose. ‘ You are a 
sharp-witted man, Mr. Cleisfibotham,’ would she observe, ‘and 
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a learned man, Mr. Cleishbotham, and. the schoolmaster , pf 
Gandercleuch, Mr. Cleishbotham, which is saying all in one 
word ; Wt many a man almost as great as yourself has lost the 
saddle by suffering an inferior to get up behind him; and 
though with the world, Mr. Cleishbotham, you have the name 
of doing everything, both in directing the school and in this 
new profitable book line which you have taken up, yet it 
begins to be the common talk of Candercleuch, both_ up the 
water and down the water, that the usher both writes the 
dominie’s books and teaches the dominie’s school. Ay — ay, 
ask maid, wife, or widow, and she ’ll teU ye the le^st gaithng 
among them all comes to Paul Pattieson with his . lesson as 
naturally as they come to me for their four hours, puir things; 
and never ane thinks of applying to you aboot a Idttle turn,, or 
a crabbed word, or about on3d3hing else, unless it were for licet 
exire, or the mending of an auld pen.’ 

Now, this address assailed me on a summer evening, when I 
was whiling away my leisure hours with the end of a cutty-pipe, 
and indulging in such bland imaginations as the nicotian weed 
is wont to produce, more especially in the case of studious 
persons, devoted musis s&oerioribus. I was naturally , loth to 
leave my misty sanctuary y and endeavoured to silence the 
clamour of Mrs. Cleishbotham’s tongue, which has something 
in it peculiarly shrill and penetrating. ‘Woman,’ said I, with 
a tone of domestic authority befitting the occasion, tuas 
agas — mind your washings and your wringings, your stuffings 
and your physicldng, or whatever concerns the outward person 
of the pupils, and leave the progress of their education to my 
usher, Paul Pattieson, and myself.’ ; , 

‘ I am glad to see,’ added the accursed woman (that I: should 
say so !),_‘that ye have the grace to name him foremost, for 
there is little doubt that he ranlcs first of the troop, if ye wad ' 
but hear what the neighbours speak — or whisper.’ 

‘ What do they whisper, thou sworn sister of the Eumenides ? ’ 
cried I, the irritating oBstrwm of the woman’s objurgation totally 
counterbalancing the sedative effects both of pipe and pot. . 

‘Whisper ! ’ resumed she in her shrillest note. ‘Why, they 
whisper loud enough for me, at least, to hear them, that, the 
schoolmaster of Gandercleuch is turned a doited auld woman, 
and spends all his time in tippling strong drink with the: keeper 
of the public-house, and leaves school and hook-making, and a’ 
the rest o’t, to the care of his usher ; and, also, the wives in 
wandercleuch say, that you have engaged Paul Pattieson to 
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write a new book, which is to beat a’ the lave that gaed afore 
it 3 and, to show what a sair lift you have o’ the job, you didna 
sae muckle as ken the name o’t — no, nor whether it was to be 
about some heathen Greek or the Black Dougla^,’ 

This was said with such bitterness that it penetrated to the 
very quick, and I hurled the poor old pipe, like one of Homer’s 
spears, not in the face of my provoking helpmate, though the 
temptation was strong, but into the river Gander, which, as is 
now well Imown to tourists ftom the utteimost parts of the 
earth, pursues its quiet meanders beneath the bank on which 
the schoolhouse is pleasantly situated ; and, -starting up, fixed 
on my head the cocked hat (the pride of Messrs. Grieve and 
Scott’s ^ repository), and, plunring into the valley of the brook, 
pursued my way upw’ards, the voice of Mrs. Cleishbotham 
accompanying me in mj’’ rerieat with something like the angry 
scream of triumph with which the brood-goose pursues the 
flight of some unmannerly cur or idle boy who has intruded 
upon her premises, and fled before her. Indeed, so great was 
the influence of this clamour of scorn and wrath which hung 
upon my rear, that, while it rung in my ears, I was so moved 
tnat I instinctively tucked the skirts of my black coat under 
my arm, as if 1 had been in actual danger of being seized on 
by the grasp of the pursuing enemy. Nor w^as it till I had 
almost reached the well-known burial-place, in which it was 
Peter Pattieson’s hap to meet the far-lamed personage called 
Old Mortality, that I made a halt for the purpose of composing 
my perturbed spirits, and considering what was to be done 3 
for as yet nay mind was agitated 'by a chaos of passions, of 
which anger was predominant 3 and for what reason, or against 
whom, I entertained such tumultuous displeasure, it was not 
easy for me to determine. 

Nevertheless, having settled my cocked hat with becoming 
accuracy on my well-powdered wig, and suffered it to remain 
uplifted for a moment to cool my flushed brow, having, more- 
over, readjusted and shaken to rights the sldrts of my black 
coat, I came into case to answer to my own questions, which, 
fill these manoeuvres had been sedately accomplished, I might 
have asked myself in vain. 

In the first place, therefore, to use the phrase of Mr. Docket, 
the writer (that is, the attorney) of our village of Gandercleuch, 

I became satisfied that my anger was . directed against all and 
sundry, or, in law Latin, contra omnes mortales, and more 

^ A well-known firm of hatters in Edinburgh (Laing). 

VOL. xxrv — 6 
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particularly against the iieighhonrhood of Gaiidcrcleuch, for 
circulating reports to the prejudice of niy literary talents, as 
•well as my accomplishments as a pedagogue, and traiisferriiig 
the fame therebf to mine own usher. Secondly, against my 
spouse,' Dorothea Oleishhotham, for transferring the said calum- 
nious reports to my ears in a prerupt and unseemly manner, 
and without due respect either to the language ■jvhich she 
made use of or the person to whom slic spoke, treating alfairs 
in which I was so intimately concerned as if they were proper 
subjects for jest among gossips at a christening, where the 
womankind claim the XJrivilege of worshipping the Bona Dea 
according to their secret female rites. Thirdly, I became clear 
that I was entitled to respond to any "whom it concerned to 
incLuire, that my wrath was kindled against Paul Pattieson, my 
usher, for giving occasion both for the neighbours of Gander- 
cleuch entertaining such opinions and for Mrs. Cleishbotham 
disrespectfully urging them to my face, since neither circum- 
stance could have existed nuthout he had jjut forth sinfiu 
misrejiresentations of transactions private and confidential, and 
of which I had myself entirely refrained firom dropping any the 
least hint to any third person. 

This arrangement of my ideas ha-ving contributed to soothe 
the stormy atmosphere of which they had been the offspring 
gave reason a time to predominate, and to ask me, with her 
calm but clear voice, whether, under all the circumstances, I 
did well to nourish so indiscriminate an indignation ? In fine, 
on closer examination, the various splenetic thoughts I had 
been indulging against other parties began to be merged in 
that resentment against my perfidious usher which, like the 
. serpent of Moses, swallowed up all subordinate objects of dis- 
pleasure. To- put myself at open feud with the whole of my 
neigh'bours, unless I had been certain of some effectual mode of 
avenging myself upon them, would have been an undertaldng 
too weighty for my means, and not unlikely, if rashly grappled 
withal, to end in my ruin. To make a public quarrel -svith my 
wife, on such an account as her opinion of my literary accom- 
plishments, would sound ridiculous; and, besides, Mrs. 0, was 
sure to have all the women on her side, who would represent 
her as a ’wife persecuted by her husband for offering him good 
advice, and urging it upon him with only too. enthusiastic 
sincerity. 

There remained Paul Pattieson, undoubtedly, the most 
natural and proper object of my indignation, since I might 
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"be said to liave him in my o^vn x)Ower, and might punish him 
by dismissal, at my pleasure. Yet even vindictive i^roceedings 
against the said Paul, however easy to be enforced, might be 
productive of serious consequences to my own purse; and I 
began to reflect, with anxiety, that in this world it is not often 
that the gratification of our angry passions lies in the same 
road with the advancement of our interest, and that the wise 
man, the vere sapiens, seldom hesitates which of these two he 
ought to prefer. 

I recollected also that I was quite uncertain how far the 
present usher had really been guilty of the foul acts of assump- 
tion charged against him. 

In a word, I began to perceive that it would be no light 
matter, at once, and without maturer perpending of sundry 
(iolhteraX punctiimcula, to break uj) a joint-stock adventure, or 
society, as civilians term it, which, if profitable to him, had at 
least promised to be no less so to me, established in years and 
learning and reputation so much his superior. Moved by 
which, and other the like considerations, I resolved to proceed 
with becoming caution on the occasion, and not, by stating my 
causes of complaint too hastily in the outset, exasperate into a 
positive breach what might only prove some small naisunder- 
standing, easily explained or apologised for, and which, like 
a leak in a new vessel, being once discovered and carefully 
stopped, renders the vessel but more seaworthy than it was 
before. 

About the time that I had adopted this healing resolution, 

I reached the spot where the almost perpendicular face of a 
steep hiU seems to terminate the valley, or at least, divides it 
into two dells, each serving as a cradfle to its own mountain- 
streatn, the Gruffquack, namely, and the shallower but more 
noisy Gusedub, on the left hand, which, at their union, form' the 
Gander, properly so called. Each of these little valleys has a 
walk winding up to its recesses,- rendered more easy by the 
labours of the poor during the late hard season, and one of 
which bears the name of Pattieson’s Path, while the other had 
been kindly consecrated to my own memory by the title of 
the Dominie’s Daidhng-bit. Here I made certain to meet my 
associate, Paul Pattieson, for by one or other of these roads he 
was wont to return to my house of an evening, after his 
lengthened rambles. 

Nor was it long before I espied him descending the Gusedub 
by that toituous path, marking so strongly the character of a 
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Scottish glen.^ He was easily distinguished, indeed, at some 
by Ids jaunty swagger, in which he presented to you 
the flat of his leg, like the manly Imave of clubs, apparently 
with the most perfect contentment, not only with his leg and 
bo^, but with every part of his outward man, and the Svhble 
lashion of his garments, and, one would almost have thought, 
the contents of his pockets. 

bhis, his wonted guise, he approached liie, where I 'was 
s^ted near the meeting of the waters, and I could not but 
discern that his first impulse was to pass me without any pro- 
longed or formal greeting. But, as that would not have' been 
decent, considering the terms on which we stood, he seemed to 
adopt, on reflection, a course directly opposite; bustled up to 
me with an air of alacrity, and, T may add, impudence ; and 
. once into the middle of the important affairs which 

it had Been my purpose to -bring under discussion in a manner 
their gravity. ‘ I am glad to see you, Mr. 
t/leisn^tham,’ said he, with an inimitable mixture of confusion 
j®.®'®^bery ; ‘the most wonderful news which has .been 
neard in the literary world in my time — all Gandercleuch rings 
it : they positively speak of nothing else, from Miss Busk- 
bo(w s youngest apprentice to the minister himself, and ask 
each ' other m amazement whether the tidings are true or false 
to be sure they are of an astounding complerion, - especially 
to you and me. . • . : : 


Mp. Pattieson,’ said I, ‘I am quite at a loss to guess at your 
meaning. Bams sum, non CEJdipus—l:, am Jedediah Cleish- 
otham, schoolmaster of the parish of ' Gandercleuch, mo con- 
jurer, and neither reader of piddles nor expounder of enigmata.’ 

VY ell, replied Paul Pattieson, ‘ Mr. J edediah Oleishbotham, 
s^ehoolmaster of the parish of Gandercleuch, and so forth, all I 
have to infOTm you is, that our hopeful scheme is entirely 
own up. ihe tales, on publishing which we reckoned with 
so much confidence, have already been printed : they are abroad, 
over ail mmeri^, and the British papers are clamorous.’ 

1 received this news with the same equanimity with which 
1 should have accepted a blow addressed to my stomach bv a 
moderngladiator, with the full energy of his fist. ‘If this be 
correct information, Mr. Pattieson,’ said I, ‘I must of necessity 
the person who have supplied the foreign 
IrSft. copy which the printers have thus made an 

I nS, without respect to the rights of the 

undeniable proprietors of the manuscripts ; and I request to 
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know whether this American . production embraces the altera- 
laons which you as well as I judged necessary, before the work- 
could he fitted to meet the public eye.? ’ . . . 

To this my gentleman saw it necessary to make a direct 
answer, for my manner was impressive and my tone decisive. 
His native audacity enabled him, however, to keep his ground, 
and he answered with firmness — 

‘Mr. Gleishbotham, in the first place, these manuscripts, 
over which you claim a very doubtful right, were never given 
to any one by me, and must have been sent to America either 
by -yourself or by some one of the various gentlemen to whom, 
I am well aware; you have afforded opportunities of perusiug 
my brother’s MS. remains.’ ■ ■ . ' 

‘Mr. Pattieson,’ I replied, ‘I beg to remind you that it never 
could be my intention, either by my own hands or through 
those of another, to remit these manuscripts to the press 
until, by the alterations which I meditated, and which' you 
yourself engaged to make, they were rendered fit for. public 
perusal.’ . .. . ' . 

Mr. Pattieson answered me with much heat — ‘Sir, I would 
have you tp know that, if I accepted yoiir paltry offer, it was 
with less regard to its amount than to the honour and literary 
fame of my late brother. I foresaw that if I decHned it you 
would not hesitate to throw the task into incapable hands, or^. 
perhaps, have taken it upon yourself, the most unfit of aU men 
to temper with the works : of departed genius, and that, God 
■'rilling, I -was determined to prevent ; but the justice of Heaven 
has taken the matter into its own hands. Peter Pattieson’s 
last labours shall now go down to posterity unscathed by the 
scalpiug-knife of alteration in the hands of a false friend — 
shame on the thought that the unnatural weapon could ever 
be wielded by the hand of a brother ! ’ 

I heard this speech not without a species of vertigo or dizzi- 
ness in my head, which would probably have struck me lifeless 
at his feet, had not a thought hke that of the old ballad — 

Earl Percy sees my fall, 

called to my recollection, that I should only afford an addi- 
tional triumph by giving way to my feelings in the presence of 
Mr. Paul Pattieson, who, I could not doubt, must be more or 
less directly at the bottom of the Transatlantic publication, 
and had in one way or another found his oivn interest in that 
nefarious transaction. 
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To get quit of iiis odious presence, I bid bim an uncere- 
monious good-night, and marched down the glen with the air' 
not of one who has parted with a friend, but who rather has 
shaken off an intrusive companion. On the road I pondered 
the whole matter over with an anxiety which did not in the 
smallest degree tend to relieve me. Had I felt adequate to 
the exertion, I might, of course, have supplanted this spurious 
edition (of which the literary gazettes are already doling out 
copious specimens) by introducing into a copy, to be instantly 
published at Edinburgh, adequate correction of the various in- 
consistencies and imperfections which have already been alluded 
to. I remember the easy victory of the real second part of 
these Tales of my Landlord- over the performance sent forth 
by an interloper under the same title, and why should not 
the same triumph be repeated now 1 There would, in short, 
have been a pride of talent in this manner of avenging myself, 
which would have been justifiable in the case of an injured 
man; but the state of my health has for some time been 
such as to render any attempt of this nature in every way 
imprudent. 

Under such circumstances, the last ‘Remains’ of Peter 
Pattieson must even be accepted as they were left in his desk; 
and I hmnbly retire in the hope that, such as they are, they 
may receive the indulgence of those who have ever been but 
too merciful to the productions of his pen, and in all respects 
to the courteous reader’s obliged servant, 

J. C. 

GrANDEEOLEUCH, 15th Oct. 1831. 
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S IR WALTER SCOTT transmitted from Naples, in Feb- 
ruary : 1832 , an Introduction for Castle Dang^oiis ; \)vA, 
if he ever wrote one for a second edition of Count J^h&rt 
of Paris has not been discovered among his papers. 

,;Some notes, chiefly extracts from the books which he had 
been observed to consult while dictating this novel, are now ap- 
pended; to its pages ; and in addition to what the Author had 
given in the shape of historical information respecting the prin- 
cipal real persons introduced, the reader is here presented with 
what may probably amuse him, the passage oi The Alexiad 
in which Anna Comnena describes the incident which originally, 
no doubt, determined Sir Walter’s choice of a hero. 


May, A. D. 1097. As for the multitude of those who advanced towards 
the great city, let it he enough, to say that they were as the stars in 
the heaven, or as the sand upon the sea-shore. They were, in the; words of 
Homer, as many as the leaves and flowers of spring. But for the names 
of the leaders, though they are present in my memory, I will not relate 
thein. The numbers of these would alone deter me, even if my language 
furnished the means of expressing their barbarous sounds ; and' for what 
purpose should I afflict my readers with a long enumeration of the names 
of those whose visible presence gave so much horror to all that beheld them ? 
As soon, therefore, as they approached the Great City, they occupied the 
station appointed for them by the Emperor, > near to the monastery of 
Cosmidius. But this multitude were not, like the Hellenic, one of old, 
to be restrained and governed by the loud voices of nine heralds : they 
required the constant superintendence .of chosen and valiant soldiers to 
keep them from violating the .commands of the Emperor. 

He, meantime, laboured to obtain from the other leaders that acknowl- 
odgmeut of his supreme authority which had already been', drawn from 
Godfrey [Ton-o^p^] himself. , But, notwithstanding the willingness of some 
to accede to this proposal, and their assistance in working on the minds 
of tlieir associates, the Emperor’s endeavours had little success, as the 
niajority were lool^g for the arrival of Bohemund [Batjuoiieros], in whom 
tuey placed their chief confidence, and resorted to every art with the view 
of gaining time. The Emperor, whom it was not easy to deceive, pene- 
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trated their motives ; aiui hy granting to one powerful person dctnatids 
which had been supposed out of all bounds of expectation, and by resort- 
ing to a vaiiety of other devices, he at length prevailed, and won general 
assent to the following of the example of Godfrey, who also was scut for in 
person to assist in this business. 

All, therefore, being assembled, and Godfrey among them, the oath 
was taken ; but when ml was finished, a certain noble among these counts 
had the audacity to seat himself on the throne of the Emperor. [ToX;i^<raf 
Tts e{/yepj}s els rdp cKt/nrooa toO iKdOiffcy.J The Emperor 

restrained himself and said nothing, for he was well acquainted of old 
with the nature of the Latins. But the Count Baldwin [BaXooweorJ, 
stepping fortli and seizing him by tlic baud, dragged liim tliencc, and 
with many reproaches said, ‘ It becomes thee not to do such things 
here, especially after having taken the oath of fealty [toioOtop . . . iroiyffo-i 
SovXetap ^acriXei kclI ravra inroffxoie^Pifi^- custom of tho 

Roman emperors to pennit any of their inferiors to sit beside them, npt 
even of sucli as arc born subjects of their empire ; and it is ncccssar}- to 
respect the customs of the country.’ But he, answering nothing to Ksld- 
win, stared yet more fixedly upon the Emperor, ami muttered to himself 
something in his own dialect, which, being interpreted, was to this effect 
— ‘Behold, what rustic fellow [xw/jittjj] is this, to be seated alone while 
such leaders stand around him ! ’ Tlie movement of his lips did not 
escape the Emperor, who called to him one , that understood the Latin 
dialect, and inquired what words the man had spoken. When ho heard them, 
the Emperor said nothing to the other Latins, but kept the . thing to him- 
self. When, however, the business was all over, he called near to him by 
himself that swelling and shameless Latin l{>^f/yX6<ppopa Aarlpop inetpop Kal 
and asked of him, who he was, of what lineage, and from what 
remon he had come, ‘ I am a Frank,’ said he, ‘ of pure blood, of the 
n^les. One. thing I know, that, where three roads meet in the place 
from which I came, there is an ancient church, in which whosoever has 
the desire to measure himself .against another in single combat prays God 
to help him therein, and afterwards abides the coming of one willing to 
encounter him. At that spot long time did I remain, but the man bold 
enough to stand against me I found not.’ Hearing these words, the Em- 
peror said, ‘If hitherto thou hast sought battles in vain, tho time is at 
hand which wiU furnish thee with abundance of them. And I advise 
thee do place thyself neither before the phalanx nor in its rear, but to 
stand fast in the midst of thy fellow-soldiers; for of old- time I am weU 
acquainted with the warfare . of the Turks.’ With .such advice he dis- 
missed mot only this man, but , the rest of those who were about to depart 
. on that expedition. — Alexiad, Book x. pp. 237., 238. . " , 

Ducange, as is mentioned in the novel, identifies the church 
thns described by the crusader with that of Our Lady of Sois- 
sons, of .which a French poet of the days of Louis VII. says^ 

. r - . Veiller y yont encor'li pelerin, ' , 

, Oil qui bataille veulent fere et fonmir. 

. T>vca^g:e in Aleooiad, Tp. 301. . 

' The Princess Anna Comnena, it may he proper to observe, 
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•was bom on tbe first of December 1083, and -was consequently 
in ber fifteenth year ^hen the chiefs of the first crusade made 
their appearance in her father’s court. Even then, ho'wevef, 
it is not improbable that she might have been the ■wife of 
Nicephoras Briennius, •whom, many years after his death, she 
speaks of in her history as tov ifiov Kaia-apa, and in other •terms 
equally afieetionate. The bitterness with which she uniformly 
mentions Bohemund Count of Tarentum, afterwards Prince of 
Antioch, has, however, been ascribed to a disappointment in 
love ; and on one remarkable occasion the princess certainly 
expressed great con'tempt of her husband. 1 ain a^ware of no 
other authorities for the liberties taken -with this lady’s conjugal 
character in -the novel _ ^ _ 

Her husband, Hicephorus Brienmus, was the grandson [son, 
perhaps nephew] ^f the person of that name who figures in his- 
tory as the rival, in a contest for the imperial throne, of Niceph- 
orus Botoniates. He was, on his marriage "with Anna Gomner^ 
invested -with the rank of panJiypersebastos, ov ormiium augus- 
tissmiis; but Alexius deeply offended him by afterwards , rec- 
ognising the superior and simpler dignity of a sebastos. His 
eminent qualities, both in peace and war, are acknowledged by 
Gibbon-, and he has left us four books of Memoirs, detailing 
the early part of his father-in-law’s history, and valuable as 
being the work of an eye-'witness of the most important events 
which he describes. Anna Comnena appears to have considered 
it her duty to take up the task which her hushed had not 
lived "to complete ; and hence The Alexiad — certainly, "with all 
its defects, the first historical work that has as yet proceeded 
fi:om a female pen. 

The life of the Emperor Alexius, says Gibbon, has been delineated by 
[the pen o^ a favourite daughter, who was inspired by a tender regard 
for his person and a laudable ze.al to perpetuate his virtues. Conscious 
of the just suspicion of her readers, the Princess Anna Comnena repeatedly 
protests that, besides her personal knowledge, she had searched the dis- 
course and VTitings of the most respectable veterans ; that, after an interval 
of thirty years, forgotten by, and forgetful of, the world, her mournful 
solitude was inaccessible to hope and fear ; and that truth, the .naked, 
perfect truth, was more dear and sacred than the memory of her parent. 
Yet, instead of the simplicity of style and narrative which wins our belief, 
un elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science betrays in every page the 
■ranityof a female author. The genuine character of Alexius is lost in’ a 
■^ague constellation of virtues ; and the perpetual strain of jianegyric and 
apology awakens bur jealousy , to question the veracity of the historian 
and the merit of the hero. AVe cannot, however, refuse her judicious .and 
important remark, that the disorders of the times were the misfortune 
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nncl the glorj' of Alexius ; mid that ever}- calmiiity v/Iiidi can atnict a 
declining empire v/as accumulated on liis reign hy the justice of llc.-ivcil 
and the vices of his predecessors. In the east, the victorious rtirks iiad 
spread, from Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of the Koran and tho 
Crescent; the vest vas invaded by the adventurous valour of the ?*or- 
mans ; and, in the moments of ■jieace, the Danube poured forth nev 
swarms, who had gained in the science of war what they had lost in the 
ferociousness of manners. The sea was not dess hostile than the land ; 
and, while the frontiers were assaulted by an 0]>en enemy, the jialace was 
distracted with secret treason and conspimey. 

On a sudden, the banner of the Cross was dis])]ayed hy the Latins; 
Europe was precipitated on Asia ; and Constantinople liad almost been 
swept away hy this impetuous deluge. In the tempest Alexius stccrca 
the imperial vessel with dexterity and courage. At the head of his 
armies, he was hold in action, skilful in .stratagem, patient of_ fatigue, 
ready to improve his advantages, and rising from his defeats irilh inex- 
haustible vigour. The discipline of the e.ainp was revived, and a new 
generation of men and soldiers %vas created by tlie example and the 
precepts of their leader. In his intercourse with the Ixitins, Ale-xius was 
patient and artful ; his discerning eye pervaded the new system of an 
unknown world. ... . 

The increase of the male and female blanches of liLs family adorned the 
throne and secured the succession ; but their princely luxui-y and pride 
offended the patricians, cxliaustcd the revenue, and insulted the misery of 
the people. Anna is a faithful witness that his happiness was destroyed, 
and bis health was broken, hy the cares of a public life ; the jiatience of 
Constantinople was fatigued by the length and severity of his reign ; and 
before Alexius expired, he had lost the love and reverence of his subjects. 
The clergy could not forgive his application of the sacred riches to the de- 
fence of the state ; but they applauded liis theological learning and ardent 
zeal for the orthodox faith, which he defended with las tongue, Ms pen, 
and his sword. . . . Even the sincerity of his moial and religious v-irtiies 
■was suspected hy the persons who liad passed their lives in his familiar 
confidence. In his last hours, when he was pressed by his -wife Irene to 
alter the .succession, he raised his head and breathed a pious ejaculation on 
the vanity of this world. The indignant repfiy of the Empress may be 
inscribed as an epitaph on Ms tomb — ‘You die as you have lived — 
an hypocritci’ 

It was the wish, of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviving sons 
in faivour of her daughter, the Princess Anna, whose philosophy would not 
have refused the weight of a diadem. But the order of male succession was 
^.serted by the friends of their country ; the lawful heir drew the royal 
signet from the finger of his insensible or conscious father, and the empire 
obeyed the master of the palace. . Anna Comnena was stimulated by 
ambition and revenge to conspire against the life of her brother ; and 
when the design was jirevented by the fears or scrnples of her husband, 
she passionately exclaimed that nature had mistaken the two sexes, and 
bad endowed Bryennins with the soul of a woman. . . . After the dis- 
covery of her treason, the life and fortune of Anna were justly forfeited to 
the laws. Her life was spared by the clemency of the, emperor ; blit be 
visited the pomp and treasures of her palace, and bestowed the rich con- 
fiK^tion on the most deserving of bis friends. — TJislo'i'y of the BecUtie and 
Fall of the Soman Fmjpire, chap, xlviii. 
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The year of Anna’s death is nowhere recorded. She appears 
to have written The Alexiad in a convent ; and to have spent 
nearly thirty years in this retirement before her book was 
published. 

For accurate particulars of the public events touched on in 
Count RobeH of Paris, the reader is referred to the above quoted 
author, chapters xlviii. and Iviii., and to the first volume of 
Mills’s History of the Crusades} 

J. Gr. L[ockiiaet]. 

London, Isi March 1833. 


’ The article ‘ Chivalry ’ in the Ena/clopwiUa Britannica, Suppiejnent 
to .33, 4th, and 5th editions, written by Scott, will also be found to contain 
an interesting allusion to the chief incident in chapter ix. of the novel 
(Laino). 
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Leontius. That power that kindly spreads 

The clouds, a signal of impending showers, 

To warn the wandering linnet to the shade, 

Beheld without. concern expiring Greece, 

And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 

Demetrius. A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it. 

A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

And aU the maladies of sinking states. 

"When public villainy, too strong for justice. 

Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 

Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 

"Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 

Irene, Act I. 


T he close ol3servers of vegetable nature have remarked 
that, vrhen a new graft is taken from an aged tree, it 
possesses indeed in exterior form the appearance of a 
youthfal shoot, hut has in fact attained to the same state of 
maturity, or even decay, which has been reached by the parent 
stem. Hence, it is said, arises the general decline and death 
that about the same season is often observed to spread itself 
through indmdual trees of some particular species, all of which, 
deriving their vital powers from the parent stock, are therefore 
m^pable of protracting their existence longer than it does. 

In the same maimer, efforts have been made by the mighty 
of.' the. earth to transplant large cities, states, and communities 
by one great and sudden exertion, expecting^ to secure to the 
^ew capital the wealth, the dignify, the magnificent decorations 
and unlimited extent of the ancient city which they desire to 
renovate; while, at the same time, they hope to begin a new 
succession of ages from the date of the new structure, to last, 

Toi,. xxrv— 1 
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they imagine, as long, and Anth as much fame,_ as its prede- 
cessor, which the founder hopes his new metropolis may repla<^ 
in aU its youthful glories. But nature has her law’s, whidi 
seem to apply to the social as w’cU as the vegetable system. It 
appears to be a general rule that w’hat is to last long should he 
slowly matured and gradually improved, while every sudden 
effort, however gigantic, to bring about the speedy execution of 
a plan calculated to endure for ages is doomed to exhibit S3^P' 
toms of premature decay from its very commencement. Thus, 
in a beautiful Oriental tale, a deiwdse explains to the sultan how 
he had reared the magnificent trees among which they walked 
by nursing their shoots from the seed; and the prince’s iinde 
is damped when he reflects that those plantations, so simply 
raised, were gathering new vigour from each returning sui^ 
while his own exhausted cedars, which had been transplanted 
by one violent effort, were drooping their majestic heads in the 
Valley of Orez.^ 

It has been allowed, I believe, by all men of taste, many of 
whom have been late visitants of Constantinople, that, if it 
were possible to survey the whole globe with a view to fixing a 
seat of universal empire, all who are capable of making such 
a choice would give their preference to the city of Constantine, 
as including the great recommendations of beauty, wealth, se- 
curity, and eminence. Yet, with all these advantages of situa- 
tion and climate, and 'with all the architectural splendour of its 
churches and halls, its quarries of marble, and its treasure- 
houses of gold, the imperial founder must himself have learned 
that, although he could employ all these rich materials in 
obedience to his owm wish, it was the mind of man itself, those 
intellectual faculties refined by the ancients to the highest 
degree, which had produced the specimens of talent at which 
men paused and wondered, whether as subjects of art or of 
moral labour. The power of the Emperor might indeed strip 
other cities of their statues and their shrines, in order to 
decorate that which he had fixed upon as his new capital ; but 
the men who had performed great actions, and those, almost 
equally esteemed, by whom such deeds were celebrated, in 
poetny, in painting, and in music, had ceased to exist. The 
nation, though stiU the most civilised in the world, had passed 
beyond that period of society when the desire of fair fame is of 
itself the sole or chief motive for the labour of the historian or 
the poet, the painter or the statuary. The slavish and despotic 

nr ’ the Persian,’ in the Tales of the Genii [hy Sir Charles 

Sloreil, 17C5]. 
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constitution introduced into tlie empire had long since entirely 
destroyed that public spirit ^Yhich animated the free history of 
Rome, leaving nothing but feeble recollections, which produced 
no emulation. 

To speak as of an animated substance, if Constantine could 
have regenerated his new metropolis, by transfusing into it the 
vital and vivifying principles of old Rome, that brilliant spark 
no longer remained for Constantinople to bonow or for Rome 
to lend. 

In one most important circumstance, the state of the capital 
of Constantine had been totally changed, and rmspeakably to 
its advantage. The world was now Christian, and, with the 
pagan code, had got rid of its load of disgraceful superstition. 
Nor is there the least doubt that the better faith produced its 
natural and desirable fruits in society, in gradually ameliorating 
the hearts and taming the passions of the people. But while 
many of the converts were turning meekl}’^ towards their new 
creed, some, in the arrogance of their understanding, were lim- 
iting the Scriptures by their own devices, and others failed not 
to make religious character or spiritual rank the means of ris- 
ing to temporal power. Thus it happened at this critical period 
that the effects of this great change in the religion of the coun- 
although producing an immediate harvest, as weU as sow- 
mg much good seed which was to grow hereafter, did not, in 
the 4th century, flourish so as to shed at once that predomi- 
nating influence which its principles might have taught men to 
expect. 


Even the borrowed splendour in which Constantine decked 
his city bore in it something which seemed to mark premature 
decay. Tfle imperial founder, in seizing upon the ancient 
statues, pictures, obelisks, and worlcs of art, acknowledged his 
own incapacity to supply their place with the productions of 
later genius ; and when the world, and particularly Rome, was 
plundered to adorn Constantinoplej the Emperor, under whom 
the work was carried on, might be compared to a prodigal 
youth, who strips an aged parent of her youthful ornaments, in 
order to decorate a flaunting paramour, on whose brow all must 
colder them as misplaced. 

. Constoutinople, therefore, when in 324 it first arose in impe- 
^1 majesty out of the humble Byzantium, showed, even in its 
birth, and amid its adventitious splendour, as we have already 
sai^^ some intimations of that speedy decay to which the whole 
eivihsed world, then limited within the Roman empire, was in- 
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ternally and imperceptibly tending. Nor was it many ages ere 
these prognostications of declension were fully verified. 

In the year 1080 [1081], Alexius Comneniis^ ascended the 
throne of the Empire — that is, he was declared sovereign of 
Constantinople, its precincts and dependencies; nor, if he was 
disposed to lead a life of relaxation, would the savage incursions 
of the Scythians or the Hungarians frequently disturb the im- 
perial slumbers, if limited to his own capital. It may be sup- 
liosed that this safety did not extend ranch farther ; for it is 
said that the Empress Pulcheria had built a church to the vir- 
gin Mary as remote as possible from the gate of the city, to save 
her devotions from the risk of being interrupted by the hostile 
yell of the barbarians, and the reigning emperor had constructed 
a palace near the same spot, and for the same reason. 

Alexius Gomnenus was in the condition of a monarch who 
rather derives consequence fi'om the wealth and importance^ of 
his predecessors, and the great extent of their original domin- 
ions, than from what remnants of fortune had descended to the 
present generation. This emperor, except nominally, no more 
ruled over his dismembered provinces than a half-dead horse 
can exercise power over those limbs on which the hooded crow 
and the vulture have already begun to settle and select their 

. ... . 1 

In different parts of his territory different enemies arose, who 

waged successful or dubious war against the Emperor ; and of 
the numerous nations with whom he was engaged -in hostil- 
ities, whether the Franks from the west, the Turks advanc- 
ing fi:om the east, the Oumans and Scythians pouring their 
barbarous numbers and unceasing storm of arrows from the 
north, and the Saracens, or the tribes into which they were 
divided, pressing fi-om the south, there was not one for whom 
the Grecian empire did not spread a tempting repast. Each of 
these various eneniies had their ovm. particular habits of war, 
and a way of mano3uvring in battle peculiar to themselves. 
But the Bomyn, as the unfortunate subject of the Greek 
empire was still called, was by far the weakest, the most ig- 
norant, and most timid who could be dragged into the field; 
and the Emppor was happy in his own good luck when- he 
found it possible to conduct a . defensive war on a counter- 
balanciug principle, making use of the Scjdhian to repel the 
Turk, or of bo th these savage peoples to drive back the fieiy- 

of the^Comneni’ the.origin and eariy history of the house 
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inste.-\<l of T,-hdo;n, xnd in^rfidy ih^toxd of ootmuro, hi? exiHHiicnt.s 
veere the of th*'" ^!-c;e mther tlinn ish* own. ^ 

Awdn.lho Kinywor Alcxiuii inny he hlnmod f;.r nOc^tuur n 
€*f i'i-Tit)') nlHofl t'"! ljnbcCHU\w iiG 


prond of rs-K'tinuiu: in hi- own ]?cr.=;yn. nisd of l.KiHlowing njwn 
othcr-s the painted show* of vnrjot!*^ ordon- of nohihty, even 
no'w, when the rank within the, prinec e pit. wr.<4 Ijoconte an 
rddition.al mneon for the free Inrhnrinn dexpi' 5 !n? tlio jmpcrml 
nohle, 'Fhat the Greek conrt onenmlM^rxni wjth tunncnning 
ccretnonie-, in order to make aincnd.- for the want of that 
veneration wliioh oti;;ht to h.nvc lK>:n called fortfi 1>}‘ real ''^th 
and the pro^nce of nctini! power, not the. iiarltcnlar fftnlt 
of that prince. l‘ut Monged to tijc Fydein of the goveminent 
of CoTj.’^tanlinr.idc for age Indetd, in it't trumpery otnjnctt^ 
which provided rules for the mod. trivtol points of a mans 
hehadonr (hiring the day, the Greek cin}nre rcseinmctl no 
exiting power in its minute folhas except that, of i ekin, 
l>oth, (louhilc.=x, heing inShicncc<l hy the rame vam wish to add 
.serinuBTiCFS and .an appearance of iinjiorlance to objects wlncu, 
from their tridal nature, could admit no auch distmclion. 

Yet thus far we mu.st justify Alexius, that, humulo were 
the extiedicnts ho had recourse to, they were more uBefuI to his 
empire than the measure.s of a more proud and Jngh-.^inled 
prince might have tirovcd in the sanic circumstance.?. He was 
no champion to hrcidc a lancc against the hreastplato of iiis 
Franki.sh rival, the famous llohemond of .^itiocu, but tliero 
were many occasions on which ho hurarded Ins life Ireciy ; 
and, so far as we can sec from a minute perusal of ins achicvc- 
roents, the Emperor of Greece was never so dangerous undor 
shield' as when any foeman desired to stop him while retreating 
from a coxiflict in which lie had been worsted. 

But, besides that he did not hasitatc, according to the cus- 
tom of the time, at least occasionally, to commit Ins person to 
the perils of close combat, .iV!exiu.s also possessed such knowl- 


‘ Sec Note 1. 
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edge of a general’s profession as is required in our modem 
days. He Imew liow to occupy militaiy x^ositions to the best 
advantage, and often covered defeats, or imi>roved dubious 
conflicts, in a manner highly to the disappointment of those 
who deemed that the work of war was done only on the field of 
battle. 

If Alexius Comnenus thus understood the evolutions of war, 
he was still better skilled in those of politics, where, soaring 
far above the express xmrpose of his immediate negotiation, the 
Emperor was sure to gain some important and permanent 
advantage ; though very often he was ultimately defeated by 
the unblushing ficldeness or avowed treachery of the bar- 
barians, as the Greeks generally termed all other nations, and 
particularly those tribes (they can hardly be termed states) by 
which their own empire was surrounded. 

T7e may conclude our brief character of Comnenus by saying 
that, had he not been called on to fill the station of a monarch 
who was under the necessity of making himself dreaded, as one 
who was exposed to all manner of conspiracies, both in and out 
of his own family, he mighty in all probability, have been 
regarded as an honest and humane prince. Certainly he 
showed himself a good-natured man, and dealt less in cutting 
olf heads and extinguishing eyes than had been the practice of 
his predecessors, who generally took this method of shortening 
the ambitious views of competitors. . 

It remains to be mentioned, that Alexius had his full share of 
the superstition of the age, which he covered with a species of 
hypocrisy. It is even said that his wife, Irene, who, of course, 
vras best acquainted with the real character of the Emperor, 
taxed her dying husband with practising, in his last moments, 
the dissimulation which had been his companion during life.^ 
He took also a deep interest in ah matters respecting the 
churcl^ vhere heresy, which the Emperor held, or affected to 
hold, in i^eat horror, appeared to him to liirlr Hof do we 
discpver in his treatment of the Manicheeans or Paulicians 
that pity for their speculative errors which modem times 
might' think had been . weU purchased by the extent of the 
temporal services of these unfortunate sectaries. Alexius knew 
no indulgence for those who misin'terpreted the mysteries of 
the church or of its doctrines; and the duty of defending 
religion against schismatics was, in his opinion, as peremptorily 
demanded from him as .that of protecting the empire again^ 


* See Gibbon, chap, xlvili. 
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the jujn’.Berle'- tnh!?.> of l>;irUrs,rmT)> who ^vcra cncrojicliing on 
itr' Botinanno'; fti every 

bneli (i ^^i^^t^sre of t{.‘js?e an*{ wcnkucii?, of inc-'ninew and 
dk^Tiity, of|vrntk'Ut di^ereiicsi nnd jwvertv of f^pin’k 'vvlnnh Inst, 
in the Knropeniii Sioxic of vie.Kityg thing.-:, nppronchcd to 
crj’nftttHce, f^rused the Icaditig trnit^^ of the charjieter of Alexius 
G'nituenus, nt n peri'-d vdu n the hdo of Greece, and nl! that 
^Tns leu in that cotiutry of art and eivili.^ntion, tvere trembling 
in tjjc brilanee, r>n.d likely to be saved or lost according to the 
abilities of tljo Kmperor for playing (he very difiicult game 
which Wiis put his Isands. 

Those few leading circinn-tnuce.s will rocnll, to any one who 
is tolcmhly vroll read iti lii-tAry, the pcctdinritics of the period 
at whicli wc have found a reslittg-plncc for tlic foundation of 
our .‘^iory. 




CHAPTER II 


OllviLs. This Biiperh successor 

Of the earth’s mistress, as thou vainly speakest, 

Stands midst these ages as, on the wide ocean, 

The last spared fragment of a spacious land, 

That in some grand and awful ministration 
\ Of nughty nature has engulfed been. 

Doth uft aloft its dark and rocky cliffs 
O’er the wild waste around, and sadly frowns 
In lonely majest3% 

Constantine Taleologus, Scene I. 

O TJB, scene in the capital of the Eastern Empire opens at 
•what is. termed the Golden Gate of Constantinople ; and 
it may he said in passing, that this splendid epithet is 
not so lightly bestowed as may be expected from th? inflated 
language of the Greeks, which throws such an appearance of 
exaggeration about them, their buildings, and monuments. 

The massive, and seemingly impregnable, walls ■with which 
Constantine surrounded the city were greatly improved and 
added to by Theodosius, called the Great. A triumphal arch, 
decorated with the architecture of a better, though already a 
degenerate, age, and serving, at the same time, as an useful 
entrance, introduced the stranger into the city. On the top, a 
statue of bronze represented Victory, the goddess who had in- 
clined the scales of battle in favour of Theodosius ; and, as the 
artist determined to be wealthy if he could not be tasteful, the 
gilded ornaments -with which the inscriptions were set off read- 
ily led "to the popular name of the gate. Figures carved in a 
distant and happier period of the art glanced from the walls, 
without assorting happily 'with the "fcaste in which these were 
built. The more modern ornaments of the Golden Gate bore, 
at the period of our story, an aspect very different from those 
indicating the ‘ conquest brought back to the city ’ and ‘ the 
eternal peace,’ which the flattering inscriptions recorded as 
having been extorted by the sword of Theodosius. Four or 
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five military engines, for throwing darts of the largest size, were 
placed upon the summit of the arch ; and what had been origi- 
nally designed as a specimen of architectural embellishment was 
now applied to the purposes of defence. 

It was the hour of evening, and the cool and refreshing breeze 
fi’om the sea inclined each passenger, whose business was not 
of a very urgent description, to loiter on his way, and cast a 
glance at the romantic gateway, and the various interesting 
objects of nature and art which the city of Constantmople ^ 
presented, as well to the inhabitants as to strangers. 

One individual, however, seemed to indulge more wonder and 
curiosity than could have been expected from a native of the 
city, and looked upon the rarities around with a quick and 
startled eye, that marked an imagination awakened by sights 
that were new and strange. The appearance of this person 
bespoke a foreigner of military habits, who seemed, from his 
complexion, to have his birthplace far from the Grecian me- 
tropolis, whatever chance had at present brought him to the 
Golden Gate, or whatever place he filled in the Emperor’s 
service. 

This young man was about two-and-twenty years old, re- 
markably finely-formed and athletic — qualities well understood 
by the citizens of Constantinople, whose habits of frequenting 
the public games had taught them at least an acquaintance 
with the human person, and where, in the select of their own 
countrymen, they saw the handsomest specimens of the human 
race. 

These were, however, not generally so tall as the stranger at 
the Golden Gate, while his piercing blue eyes, and the fair hair 
wUch descended from under a light helmet gaily ornamented 
with silver, hearing on its summit a crest resembling a dragon 
in the act of expanding its terrible jaws, intimated a Northern 
descent, to which the extreme purity of his complexion also, 
' bore witness. His beauty, however, though he was eminently 
distinguished both in features and in person, was not liable 
to the charge of effeminacy. From this it was rescued both by 
his strength and by the air of confidence and self-possession 
with which the youth seemed to regard the wonders around 
him, not indicating the stupid and helpless _ gaze of a mind 
equally inexperienced and incapable of receiving instruction, 
but expressing the bold intellect which at once understands 
the greater part of the information which it receives, and com- 


* See Note 2. 
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mands the spirit to toil in search of the meaning of that %Yhich 
it has not comprehended, or may fear it has misinte^reted. 
This look of awakened attention and intelligence gave interest 
to the young barbarian ; and while the bystanders were amazed 
that a savage from some unknown or remote corner of the 
universe should possess a noble countenance bespeaking a mind 
so elevated, they respected him for the composure with which 
he witnessed so many- things, the fashion, the splendour, nay, 
the very use, of which must have been recently new to h^. 

The young man’s personal equipments exhibited a singular 
mixture of splendour and effeminacy, and enabled the experi- 
enced spectators to ascertain his nation, and the capacity_ m 
which he served. We have already mentioned the fanciful 
and crested helmet which was a distinction of the foreigner, to 
which the reader must add in his imagination a small cuirass 
or breastplate of silver, so sparingly fashioned as obviously to 
afford little security to the broad chest, on which it rather 
hung like an ornament than covered as a buckler ; nor, if a 
well-thiown dart or strongly-shod arrow should alight fuU on 
this rich piece of armour, was there much hope that it could 
protect the bosom which it partially shielded. 

From betwixt the shoulders hung down over the back what 
had the appearance of a bearskin ; but, when more closely 
examined, it was only a very sTdlful imitation of the spoils of 
the chase, being in reality a surcoat composed of strong shaggy 
silk, so woven as to exhibit, at a little distance, no inaccurate 
representation of a bear’s hide. A light crooked sword, or 
scimitar, sheathed in a scabbard of gold and ivoiy, hung by 
the left side of the stranger, the ornamented hilt of which 
appeared much too small for the large-jointed hand of the 
young Hercules^ who was thus gaily attired. A dress, purple 
in colour, and sitting close to the Hmbs, covered the body of 
the soldier to a little above the knee ; from thence the knees 
and legs were bare to the calf, to which the reticulated strings, 
of the sandals rose from the instep, the ligatures being there 
fixed by a golden coin of the reigning emperor, converted into 
a species of clasp for the purpose. 

But a weapon which seemed more particularly adapted to 
the young barbarian’s sue, and incapable of being used by a 
man of less formidable limbs and sinews, was a battle-axe, the 
firm iron-guarded staff of which was formed of tough elm, 
strongly inlaid and defended with brass, while many a plate 
and ring were indented in the handle, to hold the wood and 
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the steel parts together. The axe itself was composed of two 
blades, turning different ways, with a sharp steel spike project- 
ing from between them. The ste6l part, both spike and blade, 
was burnished as bright a& a mirror ; and though its ponderous 
size must have been burdensome to one weaker than himself, 
yet the young soldier carried it as carelessly along as if it were- 
hut a feather’s weight. It was, indeed, a skilfully constructed 
weapon, so well balanced, that it was much lighter in str iki ng 
and in recovery than he who saw it in the hands of another 
could easily have believed. 

The carrying arms of itself showed that the military man 
was a stranger. The native Greeks had that mark of a civilised 
people, that they never bore weapons during the time of peace, 
unless the wearer chanced to be numbered among those whose 
military profession and employment required them to he always 
in arms. Such soldiers by profession were easily distinguished- 
from the peaceful citizens ; and it was with some evident show 
of fear, as well as dislike, that the passengers observed to each’ 
other that the stranger was a Varangian, an expression which 
intimated a barbarian of the imperial body-guard. , 

To supply the deficiency of valour among his Own subjects, 
and to procure soldiers who should be personally dependent on 
the emperor, the Greek sovereigns had been, for a great many; 
years, in the custom of maintaining in their pay, as near their 
person as they could, the steady services of a select number- 
of mercenaries in the capacity of body-^guards, which were 
numerous enough, when their steady discipline and inflexible 
loyalty were taken in conjunction with their personal strehgth 
and indomitable courage, to defeat not only any traitorous' 
attempt on the imperial person, but to queU open rebellions, un- 
less such were supported by a great, proportion of the military- 
force.- Their pay was, therefore liberal; their rank and- estah-,; 
fished character for prowess gave them a degree of considera^ 
tion among the people, whose reputation for valour had hot for- 
some ages stood high; and if, as foreigners, and' the members 
of a privileged body, the Varangians were sometimes employed 
in arbitrary and unpopular services, the naiiives were so apt 
to fear, while they disliked, them, that the hardy strangers 
disturbed themselves but little about the fight in which they 
were regarded by the inhabitants of Constantinople. Their, 
(fress and accoutrements, while within the city, partook of the 
rich,- or rather gaudy, costume which we have described, hear- 
ing only a sort of affected resemblance to that which the 
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Varangians wore in their native forests. But the individuals 
of this select corps were, when their services Avere required 
beyond the city, furnished with armour and weapons more 
resembling those which they were accustomed to wield in their 
own country, possessing much less of the splendour of war, and 
a far greater portion of its effective terrors ; and thus they 
were summoned to take the field. 

This body of Varangians (which term is, according to one 
interpretation, merely a general expression for barbarians) was, 
in an early age of the empire, formed of the roving and pirat- 
ical inhabitants of the North, whom a love of adventure, the 
greatest perhaps that ever was indulged, and a contempt of 
danger, which never had a parallel in the history of human 
nature, drove forth upon the pathless ocean. ‘ Piracy,’ says 
Gibbon, Avith his usual spirit, ‘was the exercise, the trade, the 
glory, and the virtue of the Scandinavian youth. Impatient 
of a hleak climate and narrow limits, they started from the 
banquet, grasped their arms, sounded their horn, ascended 
their vessels, and explored every coast that promised either 
spoil or settlement.’^ 

The conquests made in France and Britain by these wild 
sea-kings, as they were called, have obscured the remembrance 
of other Northern champions, who, long before the time of 
Comnenus, made excursions as far as Constantinople, and A\it- 
nessed with their OAvn eyes the wealth and the weakness of 
the Grecian empire itself. Numbers found their way thither 
through the pathless wastes of Russia ; others navigated the 
Mediterranean in their sea-serpents, as they termed their 
piratical vessels. The emperors, terrified at the appearance 
of these daring inhabitants of the frozen zone, had recourse to 
the usual policy of a rich and unwarhke peoplcj bought Avith 
gold the service of their swords, and thus formed a corps of 
satelUtes more distinguished for valour than the lamed Prae-' 
torian Bands of Rome, and, perhaps because fewer in number, 
unalterably loyal to their new princes. ■ 

But, at a later period of the empire, it began to be more 
difficult for the emperors to obtahi recruits for their favourite 
and selected corps, the Northern nations having now in a great 
m^snre laid aside the piratical and roving habits which had 
driven their ancestors from the straits of Elsinore to those of 
Sestos and Abydos. The corps of the Varangians must there- 
fore have died out, or have been filled up with less worthy 

^ ‘ oHd Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. x., chapter Iv. p. 221, 8vo 
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materials, liad not the conquests made by the Normans in the 
far distant west sent to the aid of Comnenus a large body of- 
the dispossessed inhabitants of the islands of Britain^ and. 
particularly of England, who furnished recruits to his chosenv 
body-guard. These were, in fact, Anglo-Saxons; but, in the: 
confused . idea of geography received at the court, of Con-: 
stantmople, they were naturally enough called Anglo-Banes, as, 
their native country was coufounded with the Thule of. the 
ancients, by which expression the archipelago of Zetland and 
Orkney is properly to be understood though, according to , the 
notions of the Greeks, it comprised either Denmark or Britain. 
The’ emigrants, however, spoke a language not -very dissimilar to- 
the original Varangians, and adopted the nande the more readily, 
that' it seemed to remind them of their unhappy fate, i the 
appellation being in one sense capable of being interpreted as 
exiles. Excepting one or two chief commanders,- whom, the 
Emperor judged worthy of such high trust, the Varangians 
were officered by men of their own nation ; and with so many 
privileges, being joined by many of their countrymen from time 
to time, as the crusades, - pilgrimages, or discontent at home 
drove fresh supplies of the Aiiglo-Saxons, or Anglo-Danes, t6 
the east, the.Varan^ans subsisted ini strength to the lasfdays 
of the.Greek empire, retaining their native language, along with 
the ;unblemished loyalty and unabated: martial spirit which 
characterised their fathers. • ‘ . . . / . 

This account of the Varangian Guard ^ is strictly historical, 
and might be proved by reference to the Byzantine historians j 
most of whom, and also Villehardouin’s account of the taking 
of the city of Constantinople by the Franks and Venetians, 
make repeated, mention of this celebrated and ■ singular kody 
of Englishmen, forming a mercenary guard , attendant on the 
person of the Greek emperors. . . . ' 

Having said enough to explain why an individual Varangian 
should be strolling about the Golden Gate, we may proceed- in 
the story which we have commenced. . . . . , , 

^ Let it not be thought extraordinary that this soldier of the 
life-guard should be looked upon with some degree of curi- 
osi^ by the passing citizens. It must be supposed that, from 
their peculiar duties, they were riot encour^ed to hold; fre- 
quent intercourse or communication with the inhabitants ; and, 
besides that they had duties of police occasionally -txi exercise 
amongst them, which inade them generally more dreaded than 


* See Note 3. 
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beloved, they were at the same time conscious thht their high 
pa}’’, splendid appointments, and immediate dependence on the 
emperor were subjects of envy to the other forces. ^ They, 
therefore, kept much in the neighbourhood of their own 
barracks, and were seldom seen straggling remote from them, 
unless they had a commission of government entrusted to their 
charge. . ■ , 

This being the case, it was natural that a people so curious 
as the Greeks should busy themselves in eyeing the stranger 
as he loitered in one spot, or wandered to and fro, like , a 
man who either could not find some place which he was seek- 
ing, or had failed to meet soihe person with whom- he had aii 
appointment, for which the ingenuity of the passengerh found 
a mousand different and inconsistent reasons. ‘ A Varangian,’ 
said one citizen to another, ‘and upon duty — ^ahem ! Then! 

presume to say in your ear ’ ... ' ' 

* What do you imagine is his object ? ’ inquired the party to 
whom this information was addressed.. . : ■ ' 

‘Gods and goddesses ! do you think I can tell you? ■ .But 
suppose that he is lurking here to hear what folk say : of the 
Emperor,’ answered the quidnunc of Constantinople. ' i 
‘ That is not likely,’ said the querist : ‘ these- Varangians do 
not speak our language, and are not extremely well fitted for 
spies, since few of them pretend to any intelligible notion of 
the Grecian tongue. It is not likely, I thinlc, that the' Emperor 
would employ as a spy a man who did not understand the 
language of the conntiy.’ ■ . :. . . 

‘ But if there are, as all men fancy,’ answered the politician, 

‘ persons among these barbarian soldiers who can speak almost 
all languages, you will admit that such are excellently qualified 
for seeing clearly around them, since they possess the talent of 
beholding and reporting, while no one has the slightest idea ; of 
suspecting them.^ 

‘It may well be,’ replied his companion ; ‘but, since we see 
so clcnrl}’ the fox's foot and paw.s protruding from beneath the 
seeming sheep's fleece,' or rather, by your leave, the bear’s hide 
yonder, had ve not better be jogging homeward, ere it be pre- 
tended we have insulted a Varangian Guard ? ’ 

I’his surmise of danger insinuated by the last speaker, who 
was a much older and more experienced jiolitician than his 
friend, determined both on n hasty retreat. They adjusted 
their chiaks, caught hold of each other’s arm, and, speaking 
and tliick ns they sUirtcd new subjects of .suspicion, they 
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sped, close coupled together, towards their habitations in a 
different and distant c^uarter of the town. 

In the meantime, the sunset was nigh over ; and the long 
shadows of the walls, bulwarks, and arches were projecting 
from the westward in deeper and blacker shade. The Varangian 
seemed tired of the short and lingering circle in which he had 
now trodden for more than an hour, and in which he still 
loitered like an unliberated spirit, which cannot leave the 
haimted spot till licensed by the spell which has brought it 
hither. Even so the barbarian, casting an impatient glance 
to the sun, which was setting in a blaze of fight behind a 
rich grove of cypress-trees, looked for some accommodation on 
the benches of stone which were placed under shadow of the 
triumphal arch of Theodosius, drew the axe, which was his prin- 
cipal weapon, close to his side, wrapped his cloak about him, 
and, though his dress was not in other respects a fit attire for 
slumber, any more than the place well selected for repose, j^et 
in less than three minutes he was fast asleep. The irresistible 
impulse which induced him to seek for repose in a place very 
indifferently fitted for the purpose might be weariness conse- 
quent upon the military vigils , which had proved a part of his 
duty on the preceding evening. At the same time, his spirit 
was so alive within him, even while he gave way to this tran- 
sient fit of oblivion, that he remained almost awake even "with 
shut eyes, and no hound ever seemed to sleep more lightly than 
our Anglo-Saxon at the Golden Gate of Constantinople. - ' 

And now the slumberer, as the loiterer had been before,' was 
the subject of observation to the accidental passengers. , Two 
men entered- the porch in company. One was a somewhat 
slight-made but alert-looking man, by name Lysimachus, and 
by profession a designer. A roll of paper in his hand, with 
a little satcheF containing a few chal&s, or pencils, completed 
his stock-in-trade ; and his acquaintance with the remains of 
ancient art gave bim a power of talking on the subject which' 
unfortunately bore more than, due proportion to his talents of 
execution. His companion, a magnificent-looking -man in form, 
and so far resembling the young barbarian, but more clownish 
and peasant-like in the expression of his features, was Stephanos 
the Wrestler, well known in the 

^ ‘ Stop here, my fnehd,’ said the artist, producing his pencils, 
‘till I make a sketch for my youthful Hercules.’ 

‘I thought Hercules had been a Greek,’ said the wrestler. 
‘This sleeping animal is a barbarian.’ 
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The tone intimated some offence, and the designer hastened 
to soothe the displeasure which he had thoughtlessly excited. 
Stephanos, known by the surname of Castor, who was highly 
distinguished for gymnastic exercises, was a sort of patron to 
the little artist, and not unlikely by his own reputation to 
bring the talents of his friend into notice. 

‘Beauty and strength,’ said the adroit artist, ‘are of no 
particular nation 3 and may our muse never deign me her 
prize, but it is my greatest' pleasure to compare them as 
existing in the uncultivated savage of the North and. when 
they are found in the darling of an enlightened peoplej^ who 
has added the height of g3Tnnastic skill to the most distin- 
guished natural qualities, such as we can now only see in the 
works of Phidias and Praxiteles, or in our living model of the 
gymnastic champions of antiquity.’ ' , • 

‘ Nay, I acknowledge that the Varangian is a proper: man,’ 
said the athletic hero, softening his tone ; ‘ but the poor savage 
hath not, perhaps in his lifetime, had a single drop of oil on. 

his bosom. Hercules instituted the Isthmian games ’ • ; 

‘ But, hold ! what sleeps he with, wrapt, so close in his bear-' 
skin 1 ’ said the artist. ‘ Is it a club ? ’ . , ■ , 

‘ Away away, iny friend ! ’ cried Stephanos, as they looked 
closer on the sleeper. ‘Do you not know that is the instru- 
ment of their barbarous office ? They do not war with swords 
or lances, as if destined to attack men of flesh . and blood, but 
with maces and axes, as if they were to hack limbs formed of 
stone and sinews of oak. I wiU wager my crown (of withered 
parsley) that he lies here to arrest some .distinguished' com- 
mander who has offended the government ! He would not 
have been thus formidably armed otherwise. Away away, 
good Lysimachus; let us respect the slumbers of the bear.’ ; 

So saying, the champion of the palestra made off with less 
apparent confidence than his size and strength might have: 
inspired. ' r 

Others, now thinly straggling, passed onAvard as the evening 
closed, and the shadows of the cypress-trees fell darker around. 
Two females of the lower ranlc cast their eyes on the sleeper. 

‘ Holy Maria ! ’ said one, ‘ if he does not put me in mind of the . 
Eastern tale, how the genie brought a gallant young prince 
from his nuptial chamber in Egypt, and ‘left him sleeping at 
the gate of Damascus. I will awake the poor lamb, lest he 
catch harm from the night dew.’ ■ ,■ , , ; 

‘Harm!’ answered the older and crosser-looking woman. ‘ 
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' Ay, siicli hrmn as the cold crater of the Cydmis docs to the 
wild swan. A iniub ! Ay, forsooth! Why, hc^s a wolf or a 
licar, at laist a Varangian, and no modest matron would e.x- 
change a word with siieh an nnmannered barharian. I ’ll tell 

yon what one of thes=c Englislj Danes did to me ' 

So s^n-ing, she drew on lier companion, who followed with 
some reluctance, seeming to listen to her gabble, while she 
loohed hack upon the sleeper. 

The total dis:ippearance of the stm, and nearly at the same 
time the departure of the twilight, which lasts so short time in 
that tropical region — one of the few advantages which a more 
temperato climate possesses over it being the longer continu- 
ance of that sweet and placid light — gave si.gnal to the wiirders 
of the city to shut the folding leaves of the Golden Gate, leav- 
ing a wicket lightly bolted for the passage of those whom 
btisincss miglit have detained too late without the walls, and 
indeed for all who chose to pay a small coin. The position and 
apparent insensibility of the Varangian did not escape those 
vdio had charge of the gate, of whom there was a strong guard 
which belonged to the ordinary' Greek forces. 

‘By Castor and by Polhi.x,’ said the centimon, for the 
Greeks swore by the ancient deities, although they no longer 
worshipped them, and preserved those military distinctions with 
whicli ‘the steady Bomans shook the world,’ although they 
were altogether degenerated from their original manners^ — ‘by 
Castor and Pollux, comrades, we cannot gather gold in this gate 
according as its legend tells n.s, jet it wll be our fault if we 
cannot glean a goodly crop of silver ; and though the golden 
age he the most ancient and honourable, yet in this degenerate 
time it is much if we see a glimpse of the inferior metal. 

‘ Unworthy are we to follow the noble centurion Harpax,’ 
answered one of the soldiers of the watch, who .showed the 
shaven head and the single tuft^ of a Mussulman, ‘ if we do 
not hold silver a sufficient cause to bestir ourselves, when there 
has been no gold to he had — as, by the faith of an honest man, 
I thmk we can hardly tell its colour — whether out of the im- 
perial treasurj’’ or obtained at the expense of individuals, for 
many long moons ! ’ , , , 

- ;But this silver,’ said the centurion, ‘thou shalt see with 
thine oiivn eye, and hear it ring a Imell in the purse which 
holds our common stock’ 

‘ One tuft Is left on the shnren cro^ of the Moslem, for the angel to 
grasp by, when conveying him to Paradise. 

VOL. XXIV — 2 
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‘Which did hold it, as thou woiildst say, most valiant 
commander,’ replied the inferior warder ; ‘ but what that purse 
holds now, save a few miserable oboli for purchasing certain 
piclded pot-herbs and salt fish, to relish our allowance of 
stummed wne, I cannot tell, but willingl}' give my share of 
the contents to the devil, if either purse or platter exhibits 
symptom of any ago richer than the ago of copper.’ 

‘ 1 vill replenish our treasury,’ said the centurion, ‘ were our 
stock yet lower than it is. Stand up close by the wicket, my 
masters. Bethink you, we are the Imperial Guards, or the 
guards of the Imperial City, it is all one, and let us have no 
man rush past us on a sudden ; and now that we are on our 

guard, I will unfold to you But stop,’ said the valiant 

centurion, ‘ are we all here true brothers ? Do all weO under- 
stand the ancient and laudable customs of our watch — keeping 
aU things secret which concern the profit and advantage of this 
our vigil, and aiding and abetting the common cause, Avithout 
information or treachery ? ’ 

‘You are strangely suspicious to-night,’ answered the sen- 
tinel. ‘ Methinlcs we have stood by you without tale-telling in 
matters which were more weighty. Have you forgot the pas- 
sage of the jeweller, which was neither the gold nor silver age ; 

but if there were a diamond one ’ 

‘ Peace, good Ismail the Infidel,’ said the centurion — ‘ for, I 
thank Heaven, we are of all religions, so it is to be hoped we 
must have the true one amongst us— peace, I say ; it is un- 
necessary to prove thou canst keep new secrets by ripping up 
old ones. Come hither, look through the wicket to the stone 
bench on the shady side of the grand porch — teU me, old lad, 
what dost thou see there 1 ’ 

‘A man asleep,’ said Ismail. ‘By Heaven, I think, fi’om 
what I can see by- the moonlight, that it is one of those bar- 
barians, one of those island dogs, whom the Emperor sets such 
store by!’ 

‘ And ean thy fertile brain,’ said the centurion, ‘spin nothing 
out of his present situation tending towards our advantage ? ’ 
‘Why, ay,’ said Ismail; ‘they have large pay, though they 
are not only barbarians, but pagan dogs, in comparison with us 
Moslems and. Nazarenes, ’ That fellow hath besotted himself 
■Nvith liquor, and hath not found' his way home to his barracks 
in good time. He will be severely punished, unless we consent 
• to admit him ; and to prevail on us to do so, he must empty 
the contents of his girdle.’ . 
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- ‘ That, at least — that, at least,’ answered the soldiers of the 
city watch, hut carefully suppressing their voices, though they 
spoke in an eager tone. 

‘And is that all that you would make of such an oppor- 
tunity?’ said Harpax, scornfully. ‘No — no, comrades. If this 
outlandish animal indeed escape us, he must at least leave his 
fleece behind. See you not the gleams from his head-piece and 
his cuirass ? I presume these betoken substantial silver, though 
it may be of the thinnest. There lies the silver mine I spoke 
of, ready to enrich the dexterous hands who shall labour it.’ 

‘But,’ said timidly a young Greek, a companion of their 
watch lately enlisted in the corps, and unacquainted with their 
habits, ‘ still this barbarian, as you call him, is a soldier of the 
Emperor and if we are convicted of depriving him of his arms, 
we shall be justly punished for a military crime.’ 

‘Hear to a new Lycurgus come to teach us our duty ! ’ said 
the centurion. ‘Learn first, young man, that the metropolitan 
cohort never can commit a crime, and learn next, of course, 
that they can never be convicted of one. _ Suppose we found a 
straggling barbarian, a Varangian, like this slumberer, perhaps 
a Frank, or some other of these foreigners bearing unpro- 
nounceable names, while they dishonour us by putting on the 
arms and apparel of the real Roman soldier, are we, placed to 
defend an important post, to admit a man so suspicious within 
our postern, when the event may probably be to betray both 
the Golden Gate and the hearts of gold who guard it — to have 
the one seized and the throats of the others handsomely cut ? ’ 

‘Keep him outside the gate, then,’ replied the novice, ‘if 
you think him so dangerous. For my part, I should, not fear 
him, were he deprived of that huge double-edged axe, which 
gleams from under his cloak, having a more deadly glare than 
the comet which astrologers prophesy such strange things of.’ 

‘Nay, then, we agree together,’ answered Harpax, ‘and you 
speak like a youth of modesty and sense ; and I promise you 
the state will lose nothing in the despoiling of this same bar- 
barian. Each of these savages hath a double set of accoutre- 
ments, the one wrought with gold, silver, inlaid work, and 
ivory, as becomes their duties in the prince’s household; the 
other fashioned of triple steel, strong, weighty, and irresistible. 
Now, in taking from this suspicious character his silver helmet 
and cuirass, you reduce him to his proper weapons, and you 
will see him start up in arms fit for duty.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the novice ; ‘ but I do not see that this reasoning 
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will do more tlian warrant our stripping the Varan^an of his 
armour, to he afterwards heedfully returned to liim on the 
morrow, if he prove a true man. How, I know not, but I i^d 
adopted some idea that it was to be confiscated for our joint 
behoof.’ 

‘ Unquestionably,’ said Harpax ; ‘ for such has been the rule 
of our watch ever since the days of the excellent centurion 
Sisyphus, in whose time it first was determined that all contra- 
band commodities, or suspicious weapons, or the like, which were 
brought into the city during the night-watch, should he uni- 
formly forfeited to the use of the soldiery of the guard. ; and 
where the Emperor finds the goods or arms unjustly seized, I 
hope he is rich enough to make it up to the sufferer.’ 

‘But still — but still,’ said Sebastes of Mitylene, the young 

Greek aforesaid, ‘ were the Emperor to discover ’ 

‘Ass! ’replied Harpax, ‘he cannot discover, if he had all the 
eyes of Argus’s tail. Here are twelve of us, sworn, according 
to the rules of the watch, to abide 'in the same story. Here is 
a barbarian, who, if he remembers an)i}hing of the matter-;- 
which I greatly doubt, his choice of a lodging arguing his 
familiarity with the wine-pot — tells but a wild tale of losing his 
armour, which we, my masters (looking round to his com- 
panions), deny stoutly — I hope we have courage enough for 
that — and which party will be believed ? The companions of 
the watch, surely ! ’ 

‘ Quite the contrary,’ said Sebastes. ‘ I was bom at a dis- 
tance fi:om hence; yet, even in the island of Mitylene, the 
rumour had reached me that the cavaliers of the city-guard of 
Constantinople were so accomplished in falsehood that the oath 
of a single barbarian would outweigh the Christian oath of the 
whole body, if Christian some of them are — for example, this 
dark man with a single tuft on his head.’ 

‘ And_ if it were even so,’ said the centurion, with a gloomy 
and sinister look, ‘ there is another way of making the trans- 
action a safe one.’ 

Sebastes, fixing his eye on his commander, moved his hand to 
the lult of an Eastern poniard which he wore, as if to penetrate 
his exact meaning. The centurion nodded in acquiescence. 

‘Young as I am,’ said Sebastes, ‘1 have been already a 

S irate five_ years at sea, and a robber three years now in the 
^ ills, and it is the first time I have seen or heard a man hesitate, 
in such a case, to take the only part which is worth a brave 
man’s while to resort to in a pressing affair/ 
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Harpax struck Hs liaud into that of the soldier, as sharing 
his uncompromising sentiments ; but when he spoke it was in 
a tremulous voice. 

■ . ‘ How shall we deal with him 1 ’ said he to Sehastes, who, 
from the most raw recruit in the corps, had now risen to the 
highest place in his estimation. 

‘Anyhow,’ returned the islander; ‘I see hows here and 
shafts, and if no other person can use them ’ 

‘ They are not,’ said the centurion, ‘ the regidar arms of our 
corps.’ 

‘ The fitter you to guard the gates of a city,’ said the young 
soldier with a horse-laugh, which had something insulting in 
it. ‘"Well — he it so. I can shoot hke a Scythian,’ he pro- 
ceeded : ‘ nod hut with your head, one shaft shall crash among 
the splinters of his skull and his brains, the second shall quiver 
in his heart.’ • 

‘Bravo, my noble comrade!’ said Harpax, in a tone of 
affected rapture, always lowering his voice, however, as respectr 
ing the slumbers of the Varangian. ‘ Such were the robbers of 
ancient days, the Tiomedes, Oorjmetes, Synnes, Scyrons, Pro- 
crustes, whom it required demigods to , bring to what was mis- 
called, justice, and whose compeers and fellows will remain 
masters of the continent and the isles of Greece, until Hercules 
and Theseus shah, again appear upon earth. Nevertheless, 
shoot not, my vahant Sehastes — draw not the how, my invalu- 
able Mitylenian : you may wound and not kill.’ 

‘ I am little wont to do so,’ said Sehastes, again repeating 
the hoarse, chuckling, discordant laugh, which grated upon the 
ears of the centurion, though he could hardly tell the reason 
why it was so imcommonly unpleasant. 

‘If I look not about me,’ was his internal reflection, ‘we 
shall have two centurions of the watch instead of one. This 
Mitylenian, or be he who the devil wiU, is a bow’s length 
beyond me., I must keep my eye on him.’ He then spoke 
■aloud, in a tone of authority. ‘But come, young man, it is 
hard to discourage a young beginner. If you have been such 
a rover of wood and river as you teU us of, you know how to 
play the sicarius: there lies your object, druuk or asleep, we 
know not which — you will deal with him in either case.’ 

‘ Will you give me no odds to stab a stupified or drunken 
man, most noble centurion ? ’ answered the Greek. ‘ You would 
perhaps love the commission yourself 1 ’ he continued, somewhat 
ironically. 
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‘ Do as yon are directed, friend,’ said Harpax, pointing to 
the turret staircase which led down from the hattlemeiit to the 
arched entrance nnderneatli the porch, ' 

‘ He has the true cat-like, stealthy pace,’ half-muttered the 
centurion, as his sentinel descended to do such a crime as he 
was jDOsted there to prevent. ‘ This cockerel’s comb must be 
cut, or he mil become king of the roost. But let us see if his 
hand be as resolute as his tongue ; then we will consider what 
turn to give to the conclusion.’ ^ 

As Harpax spoke between his teeth, and. rather to himself 
than any of his comjoauions, the Mit3’’lenian emerged from 
under the archwaj'’, treading on tiptoe, yet swiftly, "with an 
admirable mixture of silence and celerity. His poniard, dmwn 
as he descended, gleamed in his hand, which was held a little 
behind the rest of his person, so as to conceal it, ^ The assassin 
hovered less than an instant over the sleeper, as if to mark the 
interval between the ill-fated silver corslet and the bod}’’ which 
it was designed to protect, when, at the instant the blow was 
rushing to its descent, the Varangian started up at once, arrested 
the armed hand of the assassin, by striking it upwards mth the 
head of his battle-axe ; and, while he thus parried the intended 
stab, struck the Greek a blow heavier than Sebastes had ever 
learned at the pancration, which left him scarce the power 
to cry ‘ help ’ to his comrades on the battlements. They saw 
what had happened, however, and beheld the barbarian set his 
foot on their companion, and brandish high his formidable 
weapon, the whistling sound of -which made the old arch ring 
ominously, while he paused an instant, with his weapon up- 
heaved, ere he gave the finishing blow to his enemy. The 
warders^ made a bustle, as if some of them would descend to 
the assistance of Sebastes, without, however, appearing very 
eager to do so, when Harpax, in a rapid whisper, commanded 
them to stand fast. 

‘ Each man to his place,’ he said, ‘ happen what may. Yonder 
comes a captain of the guard; the secret is our own, if the 
savage has killed the Mitylenian, as I well trust, for he stirs 
neither hand nor foot. But if he lives, my comrades, make 
hard your faces as flint : he is but one man, we are twelve. 
We know nothing of fiis purpose, save that he went to see 
wherefore the barbarian slept so near the post.’ 

_ While the centurion thus bruited his purpose in busy in- 
sinuation to the companions of his watch, the stately figure of 
a tall soldier, richly armed, and presenting a lofty crest, which 
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glistened as lie stept from tlie open moonliglit into the shade 
of the vault, became -visible beneath. A -whisper passed among 
the warders on the top of the gato. 

‘Draw bolt, shut gate, come of the Mit 3 denian -what -will,’ 
said the centurion; ‘we are lost men if we o-wn him.- Here 
comes the chief of the Varangian axes, the Follower himself.’ 

‘Welb Hereward,’ said the officer who came last upon the 
scene, in a sort lingua franca, generally used by the bar- 
barians of the guard, ‘ hast thou caught a night-hawk % ’ 

.‘Ay, by St. George ! ’ answered the soldier; ‘and yet, in my 
coun-brj’-, we would call him but a kite.’ 

‘ What is he 1 ’ said the leader. 

‘ He will tell you that himself,’ replied the Varangian, ‘when 
I take my grasp from his vindpipe.’ 

‘Let him go, then,’ said the officer. 

The Englishman did as he was commanded. But, escaping 
as soon as he felt himself at liberty, -with an alertness which 
could scarce have been anticipated, the hlitylenian rushed out 
at the arch, and, availing himself of the complicated ornaments 
which had originally graced the exterior of the gateway, he 
fled around buttress and projection, closelj’^ pursued by the 
Varangian, who, cumbered with his armour, was hardly a match 
in the course for the light-footed Grecian, as he dodged his pur- 
suer from one skulking-place to another. The officer laughed 
heartily as the two figures, like shadows appearing, and dis- 
appearing as suddenly, held rapid flight and chase around the 
arch of Theodosius. 

‘ By Hercules ! it is Hector pursued round the walls of Ilion 
by Achilles,’ said the officer ; ‘ but my Pelides -will scarce over- 
take the son of Priam. What, ho ! goddess-bom — son of the 
’white-footed Thetis ! But the allusion is lost on the poor 
savage. Halloo, Hereward ! I say, stop — know thine own most 
barbarous name.’ These last words were muttered; then 
raising His voice, ‘ Do not outrun thy wind, good Hereward. 
Thou mayst have more occasion for breath -fco-night.’ 

, ‘If it had been my leader’s -will,’ answered the Varangian, 
coming, back in sulky mood, and breathing like one who had 
been at the top of his speed, *I would have had him as fast as 
ever greyhound held hare, 'ere I left off the chase. ; - Were it not 
for this foolish armour, wldch encumbers without 'defending 
one, I would not have made -two bounds without taking biTn 
by the throat.’ . 

‘As well as it is,’ said the officer, who was, in fact,- the 
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Acouloutlios, or Follower, so called because ifc was tlic duty of 
this highly -trusted officer of tlie Varangian Guards constantly 
to attend on the person of the Finperor. ‘ But let us now see 
by what means we are to regain our entrance through the gate; 
for if, as I suspect, it was one of those warders who was willing 
to have played thee a trick, his companions naay not let us 
enter willingly.’ 

‘And is it not,’ said the Varangian, ‘ your valour’s- duty to 
probe this want of discipline to the bottom “?* 

‘ Hush thee here, my simple-minded savage 1 I have often 
told you, most ignorant Hereward, that the skulls of those who 
come from your cold and muddy Bceotia of the North are fitter 
to bear out twenty blows with a sledge-liammer than turn off 
one witty or ingenious idea. . But follow me, Hereward, and 
although I am aware that showing the fine meshes of Grecian 
policy to the coarse eye of an un^nactised barbarian like thee 
is much like casting pearls before sudne, a thing forbidden in 
the Blessed Gospel, yet, as thou hast so good a heart and so 
trusty, ^as is scarce to be met with among, ray Varangians 
themselves, I care not if, while thou art in attendance on my 
person, I endeavour to indoctrinate thee in some, of that policy 
by which I myself, the Follower, the chief of the Varangians, 
and therefore erected by their axes into the most : valiant of 
the valiant, am content to guide myself, although every way 
qualified to bear me throng the cross-currents of the ■ court 
by main pull of oar and press of sail— a condescension in me, 
to do that by policy which no man in this imperial court, the 
chosen, sphere of superior wits, could so well accomplish by 
open force as myself. What think’st, thou, good savage?’ 

. ‘ I know,’ answered the Varangian, who warned about a step 
.and. a , half behind his leader, like an orderly of the present day 
behind his officer’s shoulder, ‘I should be sorry to trouble my 
head with what I could do by my hands at once.’ 

■ ‘Did I :.not say so 1 ’ replied the Follower, who had now for 
sopae minutes led the way from the Golden Gate, and was . seen 
gliding along the outside of the moonlight walls, as if seeking 
an entrance -elsewhere. . , ‘Lo, such. is the, stuff of what yoii call 
your head is made ! - Your hands, and arm's are perfect ,Achi- 
tophels compared, to,, it. Hearken ,t0 me, thou most ignorant 
of all animals-:^ but, for .that very reason, thou stoutest of jeori- 
fidants and bravest of soldiers -r- 1 will tell thee the veiy riddle 
of this night- work, and yet, even then, I doubt if thou,eanst 
understand me.’ ; r, . .. 
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‘It is m3' present dut}' to try to comprehend 3"our valour,’ 
said the Varangian — ‘ 1 would sa}’’ 3mur iJoiicy, since 3'ou con- 
descend to expound it to me. As for 3’-our valour,’ he added, 
‘ I should be unluclcy if I did not think I understand its length 
and breadth alread3%’ 

The Greek general coloured a little, but replied, with un- 
altered voice, ‘True, good Hereward. V^'e have seen .each other 
in battle.’ 

Hereward here could not suppress a short cough, wliich, to 
those grammarians of the day who were skilful in applying the 
use of accents, would have implied no peculiar eulogium on his 
officer’s military bravery. Indeed, during their whole, inter- 
course, the conversation of the general, in spite of his . tone of 
affected importance and superiority, displayed an obvious respect 
for his companion, as one who, in many points of action, might, 
if brought to the test, prove a more effective soldier than him- 
self. On the other hand, when the powerful Northern warrior 
replied, although it was ^vith all observance of discipline arid 
duty,3'et the discussion might sometimes resemble that between 
an ignorant macaroni officer, before the Duke of York’s reforma- 
tion of the British arm}', and a steady sergeant of the regiment 
in which they both served. There was a consciousness of 
superiorit}^, disguised by external respect, and half admitted 
by the leader. 

‘You win grant me, my simple friend,’ continued the chief, 
in the same tone as before, ‘in order to lead thee by a short 
passage into the deepest principle of policy which , pervades 
this same court of Constantinople, that the favour of the 
Emperor (here the officer raised his casque, and the soldier 
made a semblance of doing so also), who — be the place where he 
puts hisifoot sacred ! — is the vivii^’i^g principle, of the sphere 
in which we live, as the sun itself is that of humanity — ^ , 

‘I have heard something like this said by our' tribunes,’ said 
the Varangian. , , - 

‘ It is their duty so to instruct you,’ answered the leader ; 
‘and I; trust that the priests also, in their sphere, forget 
not to teach my Varangians their constant service to their 
emperor.’ , 

. ‘The}’^ do not omit it,’ replied the soldier, ‘though we of 
the exiles know our duty.’ ' .5 . , 

• ‘God forbid I should doubt it,’ said the commander of , the 
rattle-axes. , ‘ All I mean is to make thee understand, my dear 
Hereward, that as there are, though perhaps such do not exist 
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in thy dark and gloomy climate, a race of insects wliicli are 
iDom in the first rays of the morning and expire 'vyith those of 
sunset, thence called by us cphemcrcv^ as enduring one day 
only, such is the case of a favourite at court, wliile enjoying the 
smfies of the Most Sacred Emperor. And happy is he whose 
favour, rising as the person of the sovereign emerges from the 
level space which extends around the throne, displays itself 
in the first imperial blaze of glory, and who, keeping his 
post during the meridian splendour of the crown, has only 
the fate to disappear and die with the last beam of imperial 
brightness.’ 

‘Your valour,’ said the islander, ‘speaks higher language 
than my Northern wits are able to comprehend. Only, me- 
thinks, rather than part with life at the sunset, I would, since 
insect I must needs be, become a moth for two or three' dark 
hours.’ • 

‘ Such is the sordid desire of the vulgar, Hereward,’ answered 
the Follower, with assumed superiority, ‘ who are contented to 
enjoy life, lacking distinction j whereas we, on the other band 
— we of choicer quality,- who form the nearest and innermost 
circle around the Imperial Alexius, in which he himself forms 
the central point, are watchful, to woman’s jealousy, of the dis- 
tribution of his favours, and omit no opportunity, whether by 
leaguing with or against each other, to recommend ourselves 
individually to the peculiar light of his countenance.’ 

‘I think I comprehend what you mean,’ said the guardsman ; 
‘ although as for living such a life of intrigue — but that matters 
not.’ . 

■It does indeed matter not, my good Hereward,’ said ^ his 
officer, ‘and thou art lucky in having no appetite for the life I 
have described. Yet have I seen barbarians rise high in the 
empire, and if they have not altogether the flexibility — the 
malleability, as it is called — that happy ductility which can 
give. way to circumstances, I have yet Icnown those of barbaric 
tribes, especially if bred up at court itom their youth, who 
joined to a limited portion of this flexile quality enough of a 
certain tough durability of temperj which, if it does not excel 
in availing itself of opportunity, has no contemptible talent at 
creating it.' But letting comparisons pass, it follows, from this 
emulation of glory — that is, of royal favour — amongst the 
servants of the imperial and most sacred court, that each is 
desirous of ' distinguishing himself by showing to the Emperor, 
not only that he fully understands the duties of his own employ^ 
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meniSj but that he is capable, in case of necessity, of discharg- 
ing those of others.’ . . ' 

‘I understand,’ said the Saxon ; ‘and thence it happens that 
the under-ministers, soldiers, and assistants of the great crown- 
officers are perpetually engaged, not in aiding each other, but 
in acting as spies on their neighbours’ actions V 

‘Even so,’ answered the commander; ‘it is but few days 
since I had a disagreeable instance of it. Every one, however 
dull in the intellect, hath understood this much, that the great 
Protospathaire,^ which title thou knowest signifies the general- 
in-chief of the forces of the empire, hath me at hatred, because 
I am the leader of those redoubtable Varangians, who enjoy, 
and well deserve, privileges exempting them trom the absolute 
command which he possesses over all other co^s of the army 
-^an authority which becomes Nicanor, norivithstanding the 
victorious sound of his name, nearl}^ as weU as a war-saddle 
would become a bullock.’ ■ 

‘ How ! ’ said the Varangian, ‘ does the Protospathaire pretend 
to any authority over the noble exiles B}’’ the red . dragon, 
under which we will live and die, we will obey no man alive 
but Alexius Comnenus himself, and our o'ivn officers ! ’ . 

‘Rightly and bravely resolved,’ said the leader; ‘but, my 
good Hereward, let not your just indignation hur^' you so 
far as to name the Most Sacred Emperor without raising your 
hand to your casque, and adding the epithets of his lofty 
rank,’ . . 

‘I will raise my hand often enough and high enough,’ said 
the Norseman, ‘when the Emperor’s service requires it.’ 

‘ I dare be sworn thou wilt,’ said Achilles Tatius,' the com- 
mander of the Varangian Imperial Body-Guard, who thought 
the time was unfavourable for distinguishing himself by insist- 
ing on that exact observance of etiquette which was one of his 
great pretensions, to the naine of a soldier. ‘Yet, were it not 
for the constant vigilance of your leader, my child, the noble 
Varangians would be trode down, in the common mass of the 
army, vith the heathen cohorts of Huns, Scjfthians, or i those 
turbaned infidels the renegade Turks ; and even for this is your 
commander here in peril, because he vindicates his axe-men as 
worthy of being prized above the paltry shafts of the "Eastern 
tribes and the javelins of the Moors, which are only fit to be 
playthings for children.’ ' ^ - 

‘ You are e xposed to no danger,’ said the soldier, closing up 

‘ tiiterally, the First Swordsman. ‘ - 
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to Achilles in a confidential manner, ‘ from which tlie^e axes 
can protect you.’ 

‘Do I not know it?’ said Achilles. ‘But it is to yonrann 
alone that the Follower of his hlost Sacred Majesty now en- 
trusts his safety.’ 

‘ In aught that a soldier may do,’ answered Hereward ; ‘ make 
your own computation, and then reckon this single arm worth 
two against any man the Emperor has, not being of our own 
corps.’ 

‘ Listen, my brave friend,’ continued Achilles. ‘ This Nicauor 
was daring enough to throw a reproach on our noble corjis, ac- 
cusing them — gods and goddesses! — of plundering in the 
field, and, yet more sacrilegious, of drinking the precious Avinc 
which was prepared for his Most Sacred Majesty’s ow'ii blessed 
consumption. I, the sacred person of the Emperor being pres- 
ent, proceeded, as thou mayst well believe ’ 

‘To give him the lie in his audacious throat!’ burst in the 
Varangian. ‘named a place of meeting somewhere in the vicin- 
ity, and called the attendance of your poor follower, Here- 
ward of Hampton, who is your bond-slave for life long, for such 
an honour ! I ivish only you had told me to get my w'ork-day 

arms ; but, however, I have my battle-axe, and ' Here his 

companion seized a moment to break in, for he was somewhat 
abashed at the lively tone of the young soldier. 

‘Hush thee, my son,’ said Achilles Tatius — ‘speak low, my 
excellent Hereward. Thou mistakest this thing. With thee 
by my side, I would not, indeed, hesitate to meet five such as 
Nicanor ; but such is not the law of this most hallowed empire, 
nor the sentiments of the three times illustrious prince who noAV 
rules it. Thou art debauched, my soldier, "with the swaggering 
stories of the Franks, of whom we hear more and more every 
day.’ 

‘I would not willingly borrow anything from those whom you 
call Franks, and we Normams,’ answered the Varangian, in a 
disappointed, dogged tone.- 

‘ Why, listen, then,’ said the ofbeer, as they proceeded on 
their walk — ‘listen to the reason of the thing, and consider 
whether such a custom can ’ obtain, as that which they term 
the duello, in any country of civilisation and common sense, 
to say nothing of one which is blessed with the domination of 
the most rare Alexius Gomnenus. Two great lords, or high 
officers, quarrel in the court, and before the reverend person 
of the Emperor. They dispute about a point of fact. How, 
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instead of each maintaining bis own opinion, by argument or 
evidence, suppose they bad adopted the custom of these bar- 
barous Franks thou best in thy throaty” says the one ] 

“And thou best. in thy very lungs,” sa3's another; and thev 
measure forth the lists of battle in the next meadow. Eacn 
swears to the truth of his quarrel, though probably neither 
well knows precisely how the fact stands. One, perhaps the 
hardier, truer, and better man of the two, the Follower of the 
Emperor, and father of the Varangians — for death, my faithful 
follower, spares no man — bes dead on them-ound, and the other 
comes back to predominate in the court, where, had the matter 
been inquired mto b}* the rules of common sense and reason, 
the victor, as he is termed, would have been sent to the gallows. - 
^d yet this is the law of arms, as your fancy pleases to call 
it, friend Hereward T 

‘May it please your valour,’ answered the barbarian; ‘there' 
is a show of sense in what you say ; but you will sooner convince 
me that this blessed moonbght is the blackness of a 'wolfs 
mouth than that I ought to hear myself called bar without 
cramming the epithet down the speaker’s throat with the spike - 
of my battle-axe. The lie is -to a man the same as a blow, and 
a blow decades him into a slave and a beast of burden^ if- 
endured -without retabation.’ , ' ' 

‘ Ay, there it is ! ’ said Achilles ; ‘ could I but get you to lay 
aside that inborn barbarism, winch leads you, otherwise the 
most disciplined soldiers who serve the Sacred Emperor, into • 
such deadly quarrels and feuds ’ 

‘Sir captain,’ said the Varangian, in a sullen tone, ‘-take my' 
ad-vice, and take the Varangians as 3’^ou have them ; for; bebeve; 
my word that, if you could teach them to endure reproaches, 
b^r the be, or tolerate stripes, 3’^ou would hardly 'find them, ■ 
when their discipline is completed, worth -the single day’s salt- 
which they cost to his Holiness, if that be his title. . Imust "teU' 
you, moreover, valorous sir, that the Varangians will little thank 
their leader, who heard them called marauders, drunkards, and 
what not, and repelled not the charge on the spot.’ - 

‘ Now, if I knew not the humours of my barbarians,’ thought 
Ta-tius, in his own mind, ‘I should bring on myself a quarrel 
with these untamed islanders, who the Emperor thinks can be 
so easily kept in discipline. But I -will settle this sport' pres-' 
ently.’ Accordingly, he addressed the Saxon in a soothing 
tone; f , • 

‘My faithful soldier,’ he proceeded aloud, ‘ we ; Komahs,' 
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acoording to tlio custonj of cmr ni^ecstoni, .«ct ah iinioli f^dory oit 
actually telling the truth as you do in resenting the imputa- 
tion of falsehood ; and I could not vdth honour reitirn a cFmrgo 
of falsehood upon Nicanor, since uiiat ho said vms Buhstanlmlly 
true.’ 

‘ What ! that we Yarangian.s were plunderers, dninhards, 
and the like?’ .said Ilercward, more ini])atient than before. 

‘No, surely, not in that broad .sense,’ said Achilles; ‘but 
there was too iniudi foundation for the legend.’ 

‘ When and where ? ’ asked the Anglo-Saxon. 

‘ You renieinber,’ replied his leader, ‘ the long march near 
Laodicea, where the Yarangian.s bc.at otT a cloud of Turks, and 
retook a train of the imperial baggage? You know wbat was 
done that day — bow you qucnclicd your thirst, J mean ? ’ 

‘I have some reason to remember it/ said Ilercward of 
Hampton; ‘for wo were half choked with du.st, fatigue, and, 
which w’as worst of all, constantly fighting with our faces to the 
rear, when we found some iirkins of wine in certain carriages 
which were broken down ; down our throats it went, ns if it 
had been the best ale in Southampton.’ 

‘ Ah, unhappy ! ’ said the Follower ; ‘ saw you not that the 
firkins were stamped with the thrice excellent grand butler’s 
own inviolable seal, and set apart for the private use of his 
Imperial Majesty’s most sacred lips ? ’ 

‘ By good St. George of Merp' J3ngland, worth a dozen of your 
St. George of Cappadocia, I neither thought nor cared about the 
matter,’ answered Hereward. ‘And I know your valour drank 
a mighty draught yourself out of my head-piece ; not this silver 
bauble, but my steel-cap, which is twice ns ample. By the 
same token, that whereas before you were gi'vdng orders to fall 
back, you were a changed maiv when you bad cleared your 
throat of the dust, and cried, “ Bide the other brunt, my brave 
and stont boys of Britain i " ’ ' > 

, ‘Ay,’ said Achilles, ‘I Icnow I am but too apt to be ventur- 
ous in action. . But you mistake, good Herew'ard ; the wine I 
tasted in the extremity of martial fatigue was not that set 
apart for his Sacred Majesty’s own peculiar mouth, hut a 
secondary sort, preserved for the grand butler himself, of 
which, as one of the great officers of the household, I might 
right lawfully partake; the chance was nevertheless sinfully 
unhappy.’ 

‘Oa my life,’ replied Hereward, ‘I cannot see the infelicity 
of drmking when we are dying of thirst.’ 
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.‘But clie6r up, my, noble comrade,’ said Achilles, after he 
had hurried over his own exculpation, and ^pthout noticing the 
Varangian’s light estimation of the crime, ‘his Imperial Majesty, 
in- his ineffable graciousness, imputes these ill-advised draughts 
as a crime to no one who partook of them. , He rebuked .the 
Protospathaire for fishing up this accusation, and ^ said, when 
he had recalled the bustle and confusion of that toilsome day, 
“ I thought myself well off amid that seven times heated fur- 
nace when we obtained a draught of the barley-wine drank by^ 
my poor Varangians j and I drank their;health, as well I might, 
since, had it not been for their services, I had drunk tny last; 
and well fare their hearts, though they quaffed my wme in 
return ! ’k And with that he turned off, as one who sa,id, !• 
have too much of this, being a finding of matter and ripping u|) 
of stories against; Achilles Tatius and his gallant Varangians. , •, 
‘ Now, may 'God bless his honest heart for it ! said Herer: 
ward, with more downright heartiness than formal respect. 
‘I’ll drink to his health in what I put next to my lips that 
quenches thirst, whether it be ale, wine, or ditch-water. 

‘Why, well said, but speak not above thy breath, and 
remember to put thy hand to thy forehead when naming, or 
even thinking of, the Emperor. Well, thou knowest, Herewa^m,’ 
that, having thus obtained the advantage, I Imew that, the 
moment of a repulsed attack is always that of a , successful 
charge : and so I brought against the_ Protospathaire, _Nicanor, 
the robberies which have been committed at the Golden viate, 
and other entrances of the city, .where a merchant was but or 
late kidnapped and murdered, having on him certam jewels, the 

property of the Patriarch.’ i . -j at 

‘ Ay 1 indeed 1 ’ said the Varangian : and what said -Mex ^ 

I mean the Most Sacred Emperor, when he heard such thmgs 
said of the city warders, though he had hiinself given, as we 
say in our land, the fox the geese to hsepi ■, _ ■ 

■ It may be he did,’ replied Achilles ; but he is a Sovereign 
of deep policy, and was resolved not to ;^oceed against , these 
treacherous warders, .or their general, the Protospathaire, ;with-. 
out decisive proof. His Sacred Majesty, therefore, charged me 
to obtain specific circumstantial proof by thy means. 

‘And that I would have managed in two minutes, had you 
not called me off the chase of yon cut-throat vagabond, nut 
his Grace knows the word of a Varangian, and I can assure him 
that either lucre of my silver gaberdine, which they nickname 
a cuirass, or the hatred of my corps, would be sumcient to 
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incite any of these knaves lo ent tlie throat of a Vnmngian 
who appeared to he asleej). So we go, I suppose, cn]>tain, to 
bear evidence before the Kmjicror to this niglit.'s work ? ’ 

‘No, my active soldier, hadst then taken the rnnaway vil- 
lain, my first act uuisb have been to set liiin free again ; and my 
present charge to 3’^on is, to forget that such an adventure bas 
ever taken place.’ 

‘ Ha ! ’ said the Varangian ; ‘ this i.s a change of policy 
indeed ! ’ 

‘ Why, yes, brave Hereward ; ere I left the palace thi.s night, 
the Pati'iarcli made overtures of reconciliation bctvixt me and 
the Protospathaire, which, as our agreement is of much conse- 
quence to the state, I could not very vrell reject, cither as a 
good soldier or a good Christian. All offences to ray honour 
are to he in the fullest degree repaid, for which the Patriarch 
interposes his wan-ant. Tlie Emperor, who will rather wijik 
hard than see disagreements, loves better the matter should he 
slurred over thus.’ 

‘ And the reproaches upon the Varangians ’ said Here- 

ward. 

‘ Shall he fully retracted and atoned for,’ answered Achilles ; 
‘ and a weighty donative in gold dealt among the cori)S of the 
Anglo-Dauish axe-men. Thou, my Hereward, may.st be dis- 
tributor ; and thus, if well managed, mayst plate thy battle- 
axe with gold.’ 

‘I love my axe better as it is,’ said the Varangian. *My 
father bore it against the robber Normans at Hastings. Steel 
instead of gold for my money.’ 

‘ Thou mayst make thy choice, Plereward,’ answered his offi- 
cer ; ‘ only, if thou art poor, sa}"^ the fault was thiue own.’ 

But here, in the course of their circuit round Constantinople, 
the officer and his soldier came to a very small wicket or sally- 
port, opening on the interior of a large and massive advanced 
work, which terminated an entrance to the city itself. Here 
the of&cer halted, and made his obedience, as a devotee who is 
about to enter a chapel of peculiar sanctity. 



CHAPTER III 


i 

Here, youth, tlu* foot unbrace. 

Here, j'outh, thy brow unbraid, 

Jiacli tribute that may grace , 

The tlireshold here be paid. 

Walk with the stealthy i)aeo 
Which Nature teaches deer. 

When, echoing in the chase, 

Tlie hunter’s horn they hear. 

The Court. . . 

B efore entering, Achilles Tatius made various gesticu- 
lations, which were imitated roughly and awkwardly by 
the unpractised Varangian, whose_ service with his corps 
had been almost entirely in the field, his routine of duty .not 
having, till very lately, called him to serve as one of the garri- 
son of Constantinople. He was not, therefore, acquainted with 
the minute observances which the Greelts, who were the. most 
formal and ceremonious soldiers and courtiers in the world, ren- 
dered not merely to the Greek emperor in person, hut through- 
out the sphere which peculiarly partook of his influence. . : 

Achilles, having gesticulated after his own fashion, at length 
touched the door with a rap, distinct at once and modest. This 
was thrice repeated, when the captain whispered to his attend- 
ant, ‘ The interior ! — for thy life, do as thou seest me do.’ At 
the same moment he started hack, and stooping his head on 
his breast, with his hands over his 05^05, as if to save, them 
fi’om being dazzled h}’’ an expected burst of light, awaited the 
answer to his summons. The Anglo-Dane, desirous to obey 
his leader, imitating him as near as he could, stood side by 
side in the posture of Oriental humiliation. The little portal 
opened inwards, when no hurst of light was seen, butlfour of 
the Varangians were made visible in the entrance, holding each 
his battle-axe, as if about to strike down the intruders who had 
■ disturbed the silence of their watch. 

‘ Acoulouthds,’ said the leader, by way of password. 

VOL. XXIV 3 
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‘Tatius and Acoulouthos,’ murmured tlie warders, as a 
countersign. 

Eacli sentinel sunlc liis weapon. _ . r 

Achilles then reared his stately crest, ■Huth a conscious dig- 
nity at making this display of court iniluence in the eyes of his 
soldiers. Hereward observed an undisturbed ^avity, to the 
surprise of his officer, who marvelled in his own mind how he 
could be such a barbarian as to regard with apathy a scene 
which had in his eyes the most impressive and peculiar awe. 
This indifference he imputed to the stupid insensibility of his 
companion. 

They passed on between the sentinels, who wheeled back- 
ward in file, on each side of the portal, and gave the strangers 
entrance to a long narrow plamc, stretched across the city 
moat, which was here drawn within the inclosure of an external 
rampart, projecting heyond the principal wall of the cit)^. 

‘This,’ he whispered to Hereward, ‘is called the Bridge of 
Peril, and it is said that it has been occasionally smeared with 
oil, or strewed with dried peas, and that the bodies of men, 
known to have been in company with the Emperor’s most 
sacred person, haye been taken out of the Golden Horn,' into 
which the moat empties itself.’ 

H would not have thought,’ said the islander, raising his 
voice to its usual rough tone, ‘that Alexius Comnenus— / 

‘ Hush, rash and regardless of your life ! ’ said Achilles 
Tatius ; ‘ to awaken the daughter of the imperial arch is to 
incur deep penalty at all times, but when a rash delinquent 
has disturbed her with reflections on his Most Sacred Highness 
the Emperor, death is a punishment far too light for the 
effrontery which has interrupted her blessed slumber. lU 
hath been my fate, to have positive commands laid on me, 
enjoining me to bring into the sacred precincts a creature who 
hath no more of the salt of civilisation in him than to keep his 
mortal frame from corruption, since of all mental culture he is 
totally incapable. Consider thyself, Hereward, and bethink 
thee what thou art, — by nature a poor barbarian — thy best 
boast that thou hast slain certain Mussulmans in thy sacred 
master’s quarrel ; and here art thou admitted into the inviol- 
able inclosure of the Blacquemal, and in the hearing not only 
of the royal daughter of the imperial arch; which means,’ smd 

2 harbour of Constantinople. - ; 

daughter of the arch ’ was a courtly expression for the echo, as 
we nna explainecl by the courtly commander himself. 
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the eloquent leader, ‘the echo of the sublime vaults, but — 
Heaven be our guide ! — for what I Imow, within the natural 
hearing of the sacred ear itself ! ’ 

‘Well, my captain,’ replied the Varangian, ‘ I cannot pre- 
sume to speak my mind after the fashion of this place j but I 
can easily suppose I am .but Ul qualified to converse in the pres- 
ence of the court, nor do I mean therefore to say a word till I 
am spoken to, unless when I shaE see no better company than 
ourselves. To be plain, I find difficulty in modelling my voice 
to a smoother tone than nature has given it ; so^ henceforth, 
my brave captain, I wiU be mute, unless when you give me a 
sign to speak.’ 

‘ You wiU act wisely,’ said the captain. ‘ Here be certain 
persons of high rank, nay, some that have been bom in the 
purple itself, that wiU, Hereward — alas, for thee ! — prepare to 
sound with the fine of their courtly understanding the depths 
of thy barbarous and shadow conceit. Do not, therefore, then, 
join their graceful smiles with thy inhuman bursts of eachin- 
nation, with which thou art wont to thunder^ forth when open- 
ing in chorus with thy messmates.’ - 

‘ TteE thee I wffi be silent,’ said the Varangian, moved 
somewhat beyond his mood. ‘ If you trust my word, so ; if 
you think I am a jackdaw that must be speaking, whether - in 
or out of place and purpose, I am contented to go back again, 
and therein we can end; the matter.’ 

AchiUes, conscious perhaps that it was his best policy not 
to drive his subaltern to exriemity, lowered his tone somewhat 
in reply to the uncourtly note of the soldier, as if aUowing 
something for the rude manners of one whom he considered 
as not easEy matched among the Varangians themselves for 
sriength and valour — qualities which, in despite of Hereward’s 
discourtesy, AchiUes suspected in his heart were fuEy more 
valuable than aE those nameless graces which a more courtly 
and accomplished soldier might possess. 

The expert navigator of the intricacies of the imperial 
residence carried the Varangian through two or three small 
complicated courts, forming a part of the extensive palace of 
the Blacquemal,^ and entered the budding itself by a side-door, 
watched in Eke manner by a sentinel of the Varangian Guard, 
whom they passed on being recognised. In the next apartmen-t 
■v^as stationed the Court of Guard, where were certain soldiers 
of . the same corps amusing themselves at games somewhat 

palace derived its name from the neighbouring Blacliernian gate 
nud bridge. 
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resembling the modern draughts and dice, vdiilc they seasoned 
their pastime with freguent applications to deep flagons of ale, 
v,*hich were furnished to them while passing away their hours 
of duty. Some glances passed between llereward and his 
comrades, and he would have joined them, or at least spoke to 
them ; for, since the adventure of the IRitylcnian, llereward 
had rather thought himself annoyed than distinguished b}’ his 
moonlight ramble in the company of his commander, except- 
ing always the short and interesting period during whicli he 
conceived they were on the way to figlit a duck Still, however 
negligent in the strict observance of the ceremonies of the 
sacred palace, the Varangians had, in their own wa}', rigid 
notions of calculating their military duty; in consequence of 
which, Hereward, without squeaking to liis companions, followed 
his leader through the guard-room, and one or two ante- 
chambers adjacent, the splendid and luxurious furniture of 
which convinced him that be conld be nowhere else save in 
the sacred residence of bis master the Emperor. 

At length, having traversed passages and aj^artments with 
which the captain seemed familiar, and which he threaded 
with a stealthy, silent, and ai)parently a reverential, pace, as 
if, in his own inflated phrase, afraid to awaken the sounding 
echoes of those lofty and monumental halls, another species of 
inhabitants began to he visible. In different entrances, and 
in diflferent apartments, the Northern soldier beheld those un- 
fortunate slaves, chiefly of African descent, raised occasionally 
under the emperors of Greece to great power and honours, 
who, in that respect, imitated one of the most barbarous points 
of Oriental despotism. These slaves w'ere differently occupied 
— some standing, as if on guard, at gates or in passages, with 
their drawn sabres in their hands; some were sitting in the 
Oriental fashion, on carpets, reposing themselves, or playing at 
various games, aU of a character profoundly silent. Not a 
word passed between the guide of Hereward and the withered 
and deformed beings whom they thus encountered. The; ex- 
change of a glance with the principal soldier seemed all that 
was necessary to ensure both an uninterrupted passage. 

After making their way through several apartments, empty 
or thus occupied, they at length entered one of black marble, 
or some other dark-coloured stone, much loftier and longer than 
the rest. . Side passages opened into it, so far asfhe islander 
conld discern,. descending from several portals in the wall; hut 
as the oils and gums with which the lamps in these passages 
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■were fed diffused a dim vapour around, it 'was difficult to ascer- 
tain, from the imperfect light, either -the shape of the hah or 
the style of its architecture. At' the upper and lower ends of 
the chamber there was a stronger and clearer light. It was 
when they were in the middle of this huge and long apartment 
that AchiUes said "to the soldier, in the sort of cautionary 
■v\ffi’sper which he appeared "to have substituted in place of his 
natural voice since he had crossed the Bridge of Peril — 

- Remain here tih I return, and stir from this hah on no 
account.’ 

- ‘ To hear is to obey,’ answered- the Varangian, an expression 
of obedience which, like many other phrases and fashions, the 
empire, which stih affected the name of Roman, had borrowed 
from the barbarians of the East. Achihes Tatius then hastened 
up the steps which led to one of the side-doors of the hah, 
which being slightly pressed, its noiseless hinge gave way and 
a^itted him. . . , - 

Left alone "to amuse himself as he best could, within the 
limits permitted to him, the Varangian visited in succession both 
ends of-the hah, where the objects were more visible than else- 
where.: The lower end had in its centre a smah low-browed , door 
of iron. Over it was displayed the Greek crucifix in bronze, and 
amund and on every side the representation of shackles, fetter- 
bolts, and the like were also executed in bronze, and disposed as 
appropriate ornaments over the entrance. The door of the 
dark archway was half , open, and Hereward naturally looked 
in,fthe orders of his chief not prohibiting his satisfying his 
curiosity thus far. A dense red light, more Hke a distant 
spark than a lamp, afiixed 'to the wah of, what seemed a very 
narrow and ■winding stair, resembling in. shape and size a draw- 
well, the verge of which opened on the threshold of the iron 
door, showed a descent which seemed to conduct to the infernal 
regions. . The Varangian, however obtuse he might be con- 
sidered by the quick'-witted Greeks, had no difficulty in compre- 
hending that a staircase ha-ving such a gloomy appearance, 
and the access to which was by a. portal decorated in such a 
melancholy style of architecture, could only lead ■to the dun- 
geons of the imperial palace, the size and complicated number 
of which were neither the least remarkable nor the least awe- 
imposing portion of the sacred edifice.' Listening profoundly, 
be even thought he caught such accents as befit those graves 
of living men, the faint echoing of groans and sighs, sounding 
as it were from the deep abyss beneath. But in this respect 
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his fancy prol)al3ly filled up the sketch which his conjectures 
bodied out. 

‘ I have done nothing/ he tlionght, ‘ to merit being immured 
in one of these subterranean dens. Surely, though my captain, 
Achilles Tatius, is, under favour, little better than an ass, he 
cannot be so false of word as to train mo to prison under false 
pretexts ? I trow he shall fir.st sec lor the last time how the 
JHuglish axe plays, if such is to be the sport of the evening. 
But let us seethe upper end of this enormous vault; it may 
bear a better omen,’ 

Thus thinking, and not q^uite ruling the tramp of his armed 
footstep according to the ceremonies of the place, the large- 
limbed Saxon strode to the upper end of the black marble hall. 
The ornament of the portal here was a small altar, like those 
in the temples of the heathen deities, which projected above 
the centre of the arch. On this altar smoked incense of some 
sort, the fumes of which rose curling in a thin cloud to the 
roof, and thence extending through the hall, enveloped in. its 
column of smoke a singular emblem, of which the Varangian 
could make nothing. It was the representation of two human 
arms and hands, seeming to issue from the wall, haUng the 
palms extended and open, as about to confer some boon on 
those who approached the altar. These arms were formed of 
bronze, and, being placed farther back than the altar with its 
incense, were seen through the curling smoke by lamps so 
disposed as to illuminate the "whole archway. ‘The meaning 
of this,’ thought the simple barbarian, ‘I should well Imow 
how to explain were these fists clenched, and were the hall 
dedicated to the pancrafion, which we caU boxing ; but as even 
these helpless Greeks use not their hands without their ’fingers 
being closed, by St, George, I can make out nothing of .tWr 
meaning.’ 

At this instant AchiUes entered the black marble hall at 
the same door by which' he had left it, and came up to his 
neophyte, as the Varangian might be termed; ’ ‘ 

_‘Oome with me now, Hereward, for here approaches the 
thick of the onset. Now display the utmost courage that thou 
canst summon up, for, believe me, thy credit and name also 
depend on it,’ ' , ' 

^ ‘ Fear nothing . for either,’ said Hereward,. ‘if the heart dr 

hand of one man can bear him through the adventure by the 
'.help of a toy like this.’ 

‘Keep thy voice low and submissive, I have told thee a 
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score of times,’ said tlie leader, ‘and lower thine axe, which, 
as I bethink me, thou hadst better leave in the outer apart- 
ment.’ . 

‘ With your leave, noble captain,’ replied Hereward, ‘ I am 
unwilluig to lay aside my bread-winner. 1 am one of those 
awkward clowns who cannot behave seemly unless I have some- 
thing to occupy my hands, and my faithful battle-axe comes 
most natural to me.’ 

‘ Keep it then ; but remember thou dash it not about 
according to thy custom, nor bellow, nor shout, nor cry as in 
a hattle-:field ; think of the sacred character of the place, which 
exaggerates riot into hlasphemj^, and remember the persons 
whom thou mayst chance to see, an offence to some of whom, 
it may he, rar^ in the same sense with blasphemy against 
Heaven itself.’ 

^ This lecture carried the tutor and the pupil so far as to the 
side-door, and thence inducted them into a species of ante-room, 
from which AchiUes led his Varangian forward, until a pair of 
folding-doors, opening into what proved to be a principal apart- 
ment of the palace, exhibited to the rough-hewn native of the 
North a sight equally new and surprising. 

, It was an apartment of the palace of the Blacquernal, dedi- 
cated to the' .special service of the beloved daughter of the 
%aperor Alexius, the Princess Anna Comnena, Imown to our 
times by her literary talents, -which record the history of her 
father’s reign.. She "was seated, the queen and sovereign of a 
literary circle, such as an imperial princess pqrpJiyrogenita, 
or horn in the sacred purple chamber itself, could assemble in 
those days, and a glance around will enable us to form an idea 
of her guests, or companions. 

The literary princess herself had the bright eyes, straight 
features, and comely and pleasing manners which all would 
have allowed to the Emperor’s daughter, even if she could not 
have been, with severe truth, said to have possessed them. 
She was placed upon a small bench or sofa, the fair sex here 
not being permitted to recline, as was the fashion of the Roman 
ladies. A table before her was loaded -with books, plants, 
herbs, and drawings. She sat on a slight elevation, and those 
■who enjoyed the intimacy of the Princess, or to whom she 
■wished to speak in particular, were allowed, during such 
suhhme colloquy, to rest their knees on the little dais or ele- 
vated place where her chair found its station, in a posture half 
standing, half kneeling. Three other seats, of different heights, 
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were placed on the dais, and under the same canopy of state 
■ivhicb overshado^Yed that of the Princess Anna,^ 

The first, which strictly resembled her o^m chair in size and 
convenience, was one designed for her husband, Nicephorus 
Briennius. He was said to entertain or affect the greatest 
respect for his wife’s erudition, though the courtiers were of 
opinion he would havelihed to absent himself from her evening 
parties more frequently than was particularly a^eeable to the 
Princess Anna and her imperial x^st^onts. This w’as partly 
explained by the X)rivate tattle of the court, which averred that 
the Princess Anna Comnena had been more beautiful when she 
was less learned, and that, though still a fine woman, she had 
somewhat lost the charms of her x)erson as she became enriched 
in her mind. 

To atone for the lowly fashion of the seat of Nicephorus 
Briennius, it was placed as near to his princess as it could 
possibly be edged b}’- the ushers, so that she might not lose one 
look of her handsome spouse, nor he the least particle of wisdom 
which might drop from the lips of his erudite consort. 

Two other seats of honour, or rather thrones — for they had 
footstools placed for the support of the feet, rests for the arms, 
and embroidered pillows for the comfort of the back, not to 
mention the glories of the outspreading canopy — were destined 
for the imperial couple, who frequently attended their daughter s 
studies, which she prosecuted in public in the way we have 
intimated. On such occasions, the Empress Irene enjoyed the 
triumph peculiar to the mother of an accomplished daughter, 
while Alexius, as it might happen, sometimes listened with 
complacence to the rehearsal of his own exploits in the in- 
flated language of the Princess, and sometimes mildly nodded 
over her dialogues upon the mysteries of philosophy with the 
Patriarch Zosimus and other sages. 

All these four distinguished seats for the persons of the 
imperial family were occupied at the moment which we have 
described, exceptii^ that which ought to have been filled by 
Nicephorus Briennius, the husband of the fair Anna Comnena. 
To his negligence and absence was perhaps owing the angry 
spot on the brow of his fair bride. Beside her on the platform 
were two white-robed nymj)hs of her household — female slaves, 
m a word — who reposed themselves on their knees on cush- 
ions, when their assistance was not wanted as a species of liv- 
ing_ book-deshs, to support and extend the parchment rolls in 
which the Princess recorded her own wisdom, or from which 
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Blie quoted tliat of others. One of these young maidens, called 
Astarte, ’n’as so distinguished as a calligrapher, or beautiful 
writer of various alphabets and languages, that she narrowly- 
escaped being sent as a present to the Caliph (who conld 
neither read nor -write), at a time when it was necessary to 
bribe him into peace. Violante, usually called the Muse, the 
other attendant of the Princess, a mistress of the vocal and 
instrumental art of music, was actually sent in a compliment 
to soothe the temper of Robert Guiscard, the Ai-chduhe of 
Apulia, who, being aged and stone-deaf, and, the girl under ten 
years old at the time, returned the valued present to the 
imperial donor, and, with the selfishness which was one of that 
wily Nonnan’s characteristics, desired to hp'e some one sent 
him who could contribute to his pleasure, instead of a twan- 
gling, squalling infant. 

Beneath these elevated seats there sat, or reposed on the 
floor of the hall, such favourites as were admitted. The 
Patriarch Zosimus, and one or two old men, were permitted 
the use of certain lowly stools, which were the only seats 
prepared for the learned members of the Princess’s evening 
parties, as they would have been called in pur days. As^ for 
the .younger magnates, the honour of bemg* permitted to join 
the , imperial ■ conversation was expected to render them far 
superior to the paltiy accommodation of a joint-stool. Five or 
six courtiers, of different dress and ages, might compose the 
partj’-j who either stood, or relieved their : posture by kneeling, 
along the verge of an adorned fountain, wRich shed a.mist of 
such very small rain as to dispel almost insensibly, cooling' the 
fragrant breeze which breathed from the flowers and shrubs, 
that were so disposed as to send a waste of sweets around. 
One goodly old man, named Michael Agelastes, big, burly, and 
dressed like an ancient Cynic philosopher, was distinguished by 
assuming, in a great measure, the ragged garb and inad bearing 
of that sect, and bj’- his inflexible practice of the strictest cere- 
monies exigible by the imperial family. He was Imown by an 
affectation of C3mical principle and language, and_of republican 
philosophy, strangely contradicted , by his practical deference 
W the great. It was wonderful how long this man, now sixty 
[pventy] j^ears old and upwards, disdained to avail himself of 
the accustomed prmlege of leaning or supporting his limbs, and 
■''ath what regularity he maintained either the . standing posture 
or -that of absolute kneeling ; but the first was so much his usual 
attitude, that he acquired among his court friends the name of 
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Elephas, or tlie Elephant, because the ancients bad an idea that 
tbe balf-reasoiiing animal, as it is called, bas joints incapable of 
kneeling down. 

‘ Yet I bave seen tbein kneel when I was in tbe country of 
tbe G}Tnnosopbists,' said a person present on tbe evening of 
Hereward’s introduction. 

‘ To take up tbeir master on tbeir sbouldcr.s ? so will ouns,’ 
said tbe Patriarch Zosimus, with tbe slight sneer which wavS 
tbe nearest advance to a sarcasm that tbe etiquette of the 
Greek court permitted ; for on all ordinary occasions it would 
not bave offended tbe presence more surely literally to have 
drawn a poniard than to exchange a repartee in tbe imperial 
circle. Even tbe sarcasm, such as it was, w'ould have been 
thought censurable by that ceremonious court in an)'’ but the 
Patriarch, to whose high rank some license was allowed. 

Just as be bad thus far offended decorum, Achilles Tatius 
and bis soldier Hereward entered tbe apartment. Tbe former 
bore him with even more than bis usual degi'ee of courtliness, 
as if to set his OAvn good-breeding off b}’’ a comparison with the 
inexpert bearing of bis follower; w'bile, nevertheless, be had a 
secret pride in exhibiting, as one under bis own immediate and 
distinct command, a man whom be was accustomed to consider 
as one of tbe finest soldiers in tbe army of Alexius, whether 
appearance or reality were to be considered. 

Some astonishment followed tbe abrupt entrpmce of tbe new- 
comers. Achilles indeed glided into tbe presence with the easy 
and quiet extremity of respect which intimated bis habitude 
in these regions. But Hereward started on bis entrance, and, 
perceiving himself in company of the court, hastily strove to 
remedy his disorder. His commander, throwing round a scarce 
visible shrug of apology, made then a confidential and monitory 
sign to Hereward to mind bis conduct. What be meant was, 
that be should doff bis helmet and fall prostrate on tbe ground. 
But the Anglo-Saxon, unaccustomed to inte^ret obscure in- 
ferences, naturally thought of bis military duties, and advanced 
in front of the Emperor, as when be rendered bis military 
homage. He made reverence with bis knee, half touched bis 
cap, and then recovering and shouldering bis axe, stood in 
advance of tbe imperial chair, as if on duty as a sentuiel. 

A gentle smile of surprise went round the circle as they 
gazed on the manly appearance, and somewhat unceremonious, 
but martial, deportment of tbe Northern soldier. Tbe various 
spectators around consulted tbe Emperor’s face, not knowing 
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^s'lietlier they were to take the intrusive manner of the Varan- 
gian’s entrance as matter of ill-breeding, and manifest their 
horror, or whether they oimht rather to consider the hearing 
of the life-guardsman as indicating blunt and manly zeal, and 
therefore to he received with applause. 

It was some little time ere the Emperor recovered himself 
sufficiently to strike a key-note, as was usual upon such occa- 
sions. idexius Gomnenus had been wrapt for a moment into 
some species of slumber, or at least absence of mind. Out of 
this he had been startled by the sudden appearance of the 
Varangian; for, though he was accustomed to commit the 
outer guards of the palace to this trusty corps, yet the deformed 
blacks whom we have mentioned, and who soruetimes rose to 
be ministers of state and commanders of armies, were, on all 
ordinary occasions, entrusted with the guard of the interior of 
the palace. Alexius, therefore, awakened from his slumber, and 
the military phrase of his daughter still ringing in his ears, ns 
she was reading a description of the great historical work in 
which she had detailed the conllicts^ of his reign, felt somewhat 
unprepared for the entrance and military deportment of one of 
the Saxon guard, with whom he was accustomed to associate, in 
general, scenes of blows, danger, and death. 

After a troubled glance around, his look rested on Achilles 
Tatius. ‘Why here,’ he said, ‘trusty Follower? why this sol- 
dier here at this time of night 1 ’ Here, of course, was the mo^ 
ment for modelling the visages regh ad exemplum; hut, ere 
the Patriarch could frame his countenance into devout appre- 
hension of danger, Achilles Tatius had spoken a word or two, 
which reminded Alexius’s memory that the soldier had been 
brought there by his own special orders. ‘ Oh, ay ! true, good 
fellow,’ said he, smoothing his troubled brow ; ‘ we had forr 
got that passage among the cares of state.’ He then spoke to 
the Varangian with a countenance more frank, and a heartier 
accent, than he used to his courtiers ; for, to a despotic mon- 
arch, a faithful life-guardsman is a person of confidence, while 
an officer of high rank is always in some degree a subject of 
distrust, ‘Ha!’ said he, ‘ our worthy Anglo-Dane, how fares 
be ? ’• This unceremonious salutation surprised aU but him., to 
whom it was addressed. Hereward answered, accompanying 
his words with a military obeisance which partook of heartiness 
rather than reverence, with a loud unsubdued voice, which 
startled the presence still more that the language was Saxon, 
which these foreigners occasionally used, ‘ Waes hael, Kaisar 
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mirrig und machtigh 1 ’ — that is, ‘ Be of good health, stout and 
mighty Emperor/ The Emperor, -with a smile of intelligence, 
to show he could speak to his guards in their own foreign 
language, replied by the weU-known counter-signal — ‘ 
haeir • 

• Immediately a page brought a silver goblet of wine. _ The 
Emperor put Hs lips to it, though he scarce tasted the li(iuor, 
then commanded it to be handed to Hereward, and bade the 
soldier drink. The Saxon did not wait till he was desired a 
second time, but took off the contents without hesitation. A 
gentle smile, decorous as the presence required, passed over the 
assembly at a feat which, though by no means wonderful in a 
hyperborean, seemed prodigious in the estimation of the moder- 
ate Greeks. Alexius himself laughed more loudly than his 
courtiers thought might be becoming on their part, and muster- 
ing what few words of Varangian he possessed, which he eked 
out with Greek, demanded of his life-guardsman — ‘ Well, my 
bold Briton, or Edward, as men caU thee, dost thou know the 
flavour of that wine ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the . Varangian, without change of counte- 
nance, ‘ I tested it once before at Laodicea ’ 

Here his officer, AchiUes Tatius, became sensible' that his 
soldier approached delicate ground, a,nd in vain endeavoured to 
gain his attention, in order that he might furtively convey te 
him a hint to be silent, or at least take heed what he said in 
such a presence. But the soldier, who, with proper military 
observance, continued to have his eye and attention fixed on 
the Emperor, as the prince whom he was bound to answer or 
to serve, saw none of the hints, which Achilles at len^h suffered 
to become so broad, that Zosimus and the Protospathaire ex- 
changed expressive glances, as calhng on each other to notice 
the bye-play of the leader of the Varangians. 

In the meanwhile, the dialogue between the Emperor and 
his soldier continued ; — ‘ How,’ said Alexius, ‘ did this draught 
relish, compared with the former ! ’ - . : 

‘ There is fairer company here, my liege, than that of the 
Arabian archers,’ answered Hereward, with a look and bow of 
instinctive good-breeding. ‘Nevertheless, there lacks the flavour 
which the neat of the sun, the dust of the combat, with, the 
fatigue of wielding such a weapon as this (advancing his axe) 
for eight hours together, give to a cup of rare wine.’ 

deficienc 3 ^ there might be,’ said Agelastes the 
Elephant, ‘ provided 1 am pardoned hinting at it,’ he added, 
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witti a loot to tile throne : ‘ it might be the smaller size of the 
cup compared \vith that at Laodicca.’ 

‘By Taranis, you say true/ answered the life-guardsman; 
‘ at I^odicea I used my helmet.’ 

‘Let ns see the cups_ compared together, good friend,’ said 
Agelastes, continuing his railler}^ ‘that we may be sure thou 
hast not swallowed the present goblet ; for I thought, from the 
manner of the draught, there was a chance of its going down 
with its contents.’ 

‘There are some things which I do not easily swallow,’ 
answered the Varangian, in a calm and indifferent tone ; ‘but 
they must come from a younger and more active man than you.’ 

The company again smiled to each other, as if to hint that 
the philosopher, though also parcel wit by profession, had the 
worst of the encounter. 

The Emperor at the same time interfered — ‘ Nor did I send 
for thee hither, good fellow, to be baited by idle taunts.’ 

Here Agelastes shrunlc back in the circle, as a hound that 
has been rebuked by the huntsman for babbling; and the 
Princess Anna Comnena, who had indicated b}^ her fair features 
a certain degree of impatience, at length spoke — ‘ "WOl it then 
please you, my imperial and much-beloved father, to inform 
those blessed with admission to the Muses’ temple for what it 
is that you have ordered this soldier to he this night admitted 
to a place so far above his rank in life 1 Permit me to say, we 
ought not to waste, in frivolous and silly jests, the time which 
is sacred to the welfare of the empire, as every moment of your 
leisure must be.’ 

‘Our daughter speaks wisely,’ said the Empress Irene, who, 
like most mothers who do not possess much talent themselves, 
and are not very capable of estimating it in others, was, 
nevertheless, a great admirer of her favourite daughter’s ; ac- 
complishments, and ready to draw them out ;on all occasions. 

‘ Permit me to remark, that in this divine and selected palace of 
the Muses, dedicated to the studies of our well-heloved and 
kighly-gii^d ^ughter, whose pen will preserve j’^our reputation, 
our most imperial husband, till the desolation of the universe, 
and which enlivens and delights this society, the very flower of 
the wits of our sublime court— permit me to say, that we have, 
merely by admitting a single life-guardsman, given our con- 
versation the character of that which distinguishes a barrack.’- 

Row the Emperor Alexius Comnenus had the same feeling 
With many an honest man in ordinary life when his wife begins 
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a long oration, especially as tbe Empress Irene did not ahyavs 
retain tlie observance consistent with bis avdiil rule_ and right 
supremacy, altbougb especially severe in exacting it from all 
others in reference to her lord- Therefore, though he had felt 
some pleasure in gaining a short release from the monotonous 
recitation of the Princess’s histor}’’, he now saw the necessity of 
resuming it, or of listening to the matrimonial eloquence of the 
Empress. He sighed, therefore, as he said, ‘ I crave your pardon, 
good our imperial spouse, and our daughter horn in the purple 
chamber. I remember me, our most amiable and accomplished 
daughter, that last night you ^vished to know the particulars of 
the battle of Laodicea with the heathenish Arabs, whom Heaven 
confound. And for certain considerations which moved our- 
selves to add other inquiries to our own recollection, Achilles 
Tatius, our most trusty Follower, was commissioned to introduce 
into this place one of those soldiers under his command, being 
such a one whose courage and presence of mind could best enable 
him to remark what passed around him on that remarkable and 
bloody day. And this I suppose to he the man brought to us 
for that purpose.’ 

‘ If I am permitted to speak and live,’ answered the Follower, 

‘ your Imperial Highness, noth those divine Princesses, whose 
name is to us as those of blessed saints, have in your presence 
the flower of my Anglo-Banes, or whatsoever unbaptised name 
is given to my soldiers. He is, as I may say, a barbarian of 
barbarians j for although in birth and breeding unfit to soil 
with his feet the carpet of this precinct of accomplishment and 
eloquence, he is so brave, so trusty, so devotedly attached, 
and so unhesitatingly zealous, that ’ 

‘Enough, good Follower,’ said the Emperor; ‘let us only 
know that he is cool and observant, not confused and fluttered 
during close battle, as we have sometimes observed in ; you 
and other great commanders, and, to' speak truth,' have! even 
felt in our imperial self on extraordinary, occasions ; which dif- 
ference in man’s constitution is not owing to . any . inferiority 
of courage, but, in us, to a certain consciousness of the im- 
portance of our own safety to the welfare of the whole, and to 
a feeling of the number of duties which at once devolve on us. 
Speak then, and speak quickly, Tatius ; for I discern that oUr 
dearest consort, and our thrice fortunate daughter bom in the 
imperial chamber of purple, seem to w^ax somewhat impatient.’ 

‘ Hereward,’ answered Tatius, ‘ is as composed and observant 
in battle as another in a festive dance. The dust of war is the 
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br^th of his nostrils ; and he Tvill prove his '^orth in combat 
against any four others, Varangians excepted, who shall term 
themselves your Imperial Highness's bravest servants.' 

- ‘Follower,' said the Emperor, with a displeased look and 
tone, ‘ instead of instructing these poor, ignorant barbarians in 
the rules and civilisation of our enlightened empire, you foster, 
by such boastful words, the idle pride and fury of their temper, 
which hurries them into brawls with the legions of other foreign 
countries, and even breeds quarrels among themselves.' 

‘ If my mouth may be opened in the way of most humble 
excuse,’ said the Follower, ‘ 1 would presume to reply, that I hut 
an hour hence [since] talked with this poor ignorant Anglo-Dane 
on the paternal care with which the Imperial Majesty of Greece 
regards the preservation of that concord which unites the fol- 
lowers of his standard, and how desirous he is to promote that 
harmony, more especially amongst the various nations who' 
have the happiness to serve you, in spite of the bloodthirsty 
quarrels of the Franks and other Northern men, who are never 
free from civil broil. I thinlc the poor youth's understanding 
can bear witness to this much in my behalf.’ He then looked 
towards Hereward, who gravely inclined his head in token of 
assent to what his captein said. His excuse thus ratified, 
Achilles proceeded in his apology more firmly. ‘ What I have 
said even now was spoken without consideration; for, instead 
of pretending that this Hereward would face four of yoiir 
Imperial Highness’s servants, I ought to have said that he was 
willing to defy six of your Imperial Majesty’s most deadly 
enemies, and permit them to choose every circumstance of time, 
arms, and place of combat-’ 

‘That hath a better sound,’ said the Emperor; ‘and in 
truth, for the information of my dearest daughter, who piously 
has undertaken to regord the things which I , have been the* 
blessed means of doing for the empire, I earnestly wish- that 
she should remember, that though the sword of Alexius hath 
not slept in its sheath, yet he hath never sought his. own 
aggrandisement of fame at the price of bloodshed among his 
subjects.’ , • 

‘I trust,’ said Anna Comnena, ‘that, in my humble sketch 
of the life of the princely sire from whom I derive my exist- 
ence, I have not forgot to notice his love of peace, . and care 
for the fives of his soldiery, and. abhorrence of the bloody man- 
ners of the heretic Franks, as one of his most distinguishing 
characteristics.’ . . , . , 
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Assuming then an attitude liiore commanding, as one "who 
was about to claim the attention of the company, the Princess 
inclined her head gently around to the audience, and talcing a 
roll of parchment from the fair amanuensis, which she had, in 
a most beautiful handwriting, engrossed to her mistress’s dicta- 
tion, Anna Comnena prepared to read its contents, ^ - 
At this moment, the eyes of the Princess rested for an instant 
on the barbarian Hereward, to whom she deigned this greeting 
— ‘Valiant barbarian, of whom my fancy recalls some memory, 
as if in a dream, thou art now to hear a work which, if the 
author be put into comparison with the subject, might be 
Hkened to a portrait of Alexander, in executing which some 
inferior dauber has usurped the pencil of Apelles ; butpvdiich 
essay, however it may appear unworthy of the subject in the 
eyes of many, must yet command some envy in those who 
candidly consider its contents, and the difficulty of portraying 
the great personage concerning whom it is -written. Still, 1 
pray thee, give thine attention to what I have no-w to read, 
since this account of the battle of Laodicea, the details thereof 
being principally derived from bis Imperial Highness, my ex- 
cellent father, from the altogether valiant Protospathaire, his 
invincible general, together with Achilles Tatius, the faithful Fol- 
lower of our -victorious Emp^eror, may nevertheless be in some 
circumstances inaccurate. For it is to be thought, that the higffi 
offices of those great commanders retained them at a distance 
from some pa-rticularly active parts of the fray, in order that 
-they might have more cool and accurate opportunity to form a 
judgment upon the whole, and transmit their orders, without 
being disturbed by any thoughts of personal safety. ; Even so, 
brave barbarian, in the art of embroidery — marvel not that we 
are a . proficient in that mechanical process, since it is patronised 
by Minerva, whose studies we affect to follow — we reserve to 
ourselves the superintendence of the entire -web,, and commit 
to our maidens and others the execution of particular parts. 
Thus, in the same manner, thou, valiant Varangian, being 
engaged in the very thickest of the affray before Laodicea,- 
mayst point out to us, the unworthy historian of so renowned 
a war, those chances which befell where men fought hand to 
hand, and where the fate of war was decided by the edge of 
the s-word. . Therefore, dread not, thou bravest of the axe-men 
-to whom we owe that victory, and so many others, to correct, 
any mistake or misapprehension which we may have been led 
into concerning the details of that glorious event.’ ’ 
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‘Madam,' said the V^arangiaii, ‘I shall attend with diligence 
to what 3’our Highness may he pleased to read to me ; although, 
as to presuming to blame the lustor3* of a princess born in the 
purple, far be such a presumption from me ; still less would it 
become a barbaric Varangian to pass a judgment on the mili- 
tary conduct of the Emperor, by whom he is liberally paid, or 
of the commander, by whom lie is well treated. Before an 
action, if our advice is reipiired, it is ever faithfully tendered ; 
but, according to my rough wit, our censure after the field is 
fought would be more invidious than useful. Touching the 
Protosjiathaire, if it be the duty of a general to absent himself 
from close action, I c;in safely saj', or swear, were it necessary, 
that the invincible commander was never seen by me within a 
javelin’s cast of aught that looked like danger.’ 

This speech, bmdly and bluntly delivered, had a general 
effect on the company present. The Emperor himself and 
Achilles Tatius looked like men who had got off from a danger 
better than they ex|iected. The Protospathaire laboured to 
conceal a movement of resentment. Agelastes whispered to 
the Patriarch, near whom ho was placed, ‘ The Northern battle- 
axe lacks neither iioint nor edge.’ 

‘Hush ! ’ said Zosimus, ‘let us hear how this is to end : the 
Princess is about to speak,’ 



CHAPTER IV 


Wc heard the techir, so these Arabs call 
Their sliout of onset, when with lond acclaim 
They challenged Heaven, as if demanding conquest. 
The battle join’d, and, through the barb’roiis herd, 

‘ Fight — fight ! ’ and ‘ Paradise ! ’ was all their cry. 

The Siege of Damascits. 


r“j||r^HE voice of the Northern soldier, although modified by 
I feelings of respect to the Emperor, and even attach- 
JL ment to his captain, had more of a tone of blunt sin- 
cerity, nevertheless, than was usually heard by the sacred echoes 
of the imperial palace ; and though the Princess Anna Comnena 
began to think that she had invoked the opinion of a severe 
judge, she was sensible, at the same time, by the deference of 
his manner, that his respect was of a character more real, and 
his applause, should she gain it, Ivould prove more truly flatter- 
ing, than the gilded assent of the whole court of her father. 
She gazed with some surprise and attention on Hereward, al- 
ready described as a very handsome young man, and felt the 
natural desire to please which is easily created in the mind 
towards a fine person of the other sex. His attitude was easy 
and bold, but neither clownish nor uncourtly. His title of a 
barbarian placed him at once free from the forms of civilised 
life and the rules of artificial politeness. But his character for 
valour, and the noble self-confidence of his bearing, gave him a 
deeper interest than would have been acquired by a more studied 
and anxious address, or an excess of reverential awe. 

In short, the Princess Anna Comnena, high in rank as she 
was, and bom in the imperial purple, which she herself deemed 
the first of all attributes, felt herself, nevertheless, in preparing 
to resume the recitation of her history, more anxious to obtain 
the approbation of this rude soldier than that of all the rest 
of the courteous audience. She knew them well, it is true, and 
felt nowise solicitous about the applause which the daughter of 
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the Emperor 'was sure to receive with full hands from those 
of the Grecian court to whom she might choose to communi- 
cate the productions of her father’s daughter. But she had 
now a judge of a new character, whose applause, if bestowed, 
must have something in it intrinsically real, since it could only 
he obtained by affecting his head or his heart. 

It was perhaps under the influence of these feelings that the 
Princess was somewhat longer than usual in finding out the 
passage in the roll of history at which she purposed to com- 
mence. It was also noticed that she began her recitation with 
a diffidence and embamssmcnt surprising to the noble hearers, 
who had often seen her in full possession of her presence of 
mind before what they conceived a more distinguished, and even 
more critical, audience. 

Neither were the circumstances of the Varangian such as 
rendered the scene indifferent to him. Anna Comnena had in- 
deed attained her fifth lustre, and that is a period after which 
Grecian beaut}'- is understood to commence its decline. How 
long she had passed that critical period was a secret to all but 
the trusted ward-women of the purple chamber. Enough, that 
it was affirmed by the popular tongue, and seemed to be at- 
tested by that bent towards philosophy and literature, which 
is not supposed to be congenial to beauty in its earlier buds, to 
amount to one or two years more. She might be seven-and- 
twenty. 

Stiff Anna Comnena was, or had verj^ lately been, a beauty 
of the very first ranh, and must be supposed to have still re- 
tained charms to captivate a barbarian of the North ; if, indeed, 
he himself was not careful to maintain an heedful recollection 
of the immeasurable distance between them. Indeed, even 
this recollection might hardly have saved Hereward from the 
charms of this enchantress, bold, ffee-bom, and fearless as he 
was; for, during that time of strange revolutions, there were 
many instances of successful generals sharing the couch of 
imperial princesses, whom perhaps they had themselves rendered 
widows, in order to make w^ay for their own pretensions. But, 
besides the influence of other recollections, which the reader 
may learn hereafter, Hereward, though flattered by the unusual 
deOTee of attention which the Princess bestowed upon him, saw 
in her only the daughter of his Emperor and adopted liege lord, 
and the -wife of a noble prince, whom reason and duty alike for- 
bade him to think of in any other light. 

It was after one or two preliminary efforts that the Princess 
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Am’la i)egan her reading, wiih an nncCrtain voice, which g/iined 
strength and fortitude as slic proceeded wiOi the following jjas* 
sage from a ^Yell-known part of her history of Alexins Oownenns, 
but winch unfortunately has not hcen repuhiished in the Byzan- 
tine historians. The narrative cannot-, therefore, be othennsc 
than acceptable to the antiquarian reader j and the Author ho{>cs 
to receive the thunks of the Icanicd world for the recover}' of a 
curious fragment, which, without his cxertion.s, must probably 
have passed to the gulf of total oblivion. 


THE RETREA'J' OF LAODIGBA, 

NOW FIRST PUBLISIIFD FROM TllK GRFKK OF Tlfi: rRIN0F;5S 

comnfna’s iiistorv of iii;r fatiifr 

‘The sun had betaken him.«elf to his bed in the ocean, 
ashamed, it would seem, to see the imniortol army of our i\Iost 
Sacred Emperor Alexius surrounded by those barbarous hordes 
of unbelieving barbarians who, as descnbed in our lust chapter, 
had occupied the various passes both in front and rear oi the 
Romans,^ secured during the preceding night by the wily bar- 
barians. Although, therefore, a triumphant course of advance 
had brought us to this point, it now became a serious and 
doubtful question whether our victorious eagles might be able 
to penetrate any farther into the country of me enemy, or even 
to retreat with safety into their own. 

‘ The_ extensive acquaintance of the Emperor with military 
affairs, in which he exceeds most living prince.s, had induced 
him, on the preceding evening, to ascertain, with marvellous 
exactitude and foresight, the precise position of the enemy. In 
this most necessar}’’ service he employed certain light-armed 
harharians, whose habits and discipline had been originally 
derived from the wilds of Syria; an A if I am required to speak 
according to the dictation of truth, seeing she ought always to 
sit upon the pen of a historian, I must needs say they were 
infidels like their enemies ; faithfully attached, however, to the 
Roman service, and, as I believe, true slaves of the Emperor, 
to whom they communicated the information required by him 
respecting the position of his dreaded opponent Jezdegerd. 

properly termed the Greeks; hut we follow the phraseology of 
the fair authoress. ■ • . . 
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These men did not bring in their information till- long after 
the hour Tvhen the Emperor usually betook himself to rest. 

‘ Notwithstanding this derangement of his most sacred time, 
our imperial father, -who had postponed the ceremony of dis- 
robing, so important were the necessities of the moment, con- 
tinued, nutil deep in the night, to hold a council of his wisest 
chiefs, men whose depth of judgment might have saved a 
sinking world, and who now consulted what was to be done 
under the pressure of the circumstances in which they were 
now placed. And so great was the urgency, that all ordinary 
observances of the household jrere set aside, since I have heard 
from those who witnessed the fact, that the royal bed was 
displayed in the very room where the council assembled, and 
that the sacred lamp, called the Light of the Council, and which 
always bums when the Emperor presides in person over the 
deliberations of his servants, was for that night — a thing un- 
known in our annals — fed with unperfumed oil!!’ 

The- fair speaker here threw her tine form into an attitude 
which expressed holy horror, and the hearers intimated their 
sympathy in the exciting cause by corresponding signs of in- 
terest ; as to which we need only say, that the sigh of Achilles 
Tatius was the most pathetic; while the groan of Agelastes 
the Elephant was deepest and most tremendously bestial in its 
sound. Hereward seemed little moved, except by a slight 
motion of surprise at the wonder expressed by the others. The 
Princess, having allowed due time for the sympathy of her 
hearers to exhibit itself, proceeded as follows : — 

‘ In this melancholy situation, when even the best-established 
and most sacred rites of the imperial household gave way to 
the necessity of a hasty provision for the morrow, the opinions 
of the counsellors were different, according to their tempers 
and habits — a thing, by the way, which maybe remarked as 
likely -to happen among the best and wisest on such occasions 
of doubt and danger. 

‘ I do not in tfis place put do-wn the names and opinions of 
those whose counsels were proposed and rejected, herein pajung 
respect te the secrecy and freedom of debate justly attached to 
the imperial cabinet. Enough it is to say, that some there 
were who advised a speedy attack upon the enemy, in the 
direction of our original advance. Others thought it was safer, 
and might be easier, to force our way to the rear, and retreat 
by the same course which had brought us hither ; nor must it 
be concealed that there were persons of unsuspected tidelity 
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who proposed a tliird course, Fafcr indeed than the others, hut 
totally alien to iFe mind of our inost mn.fpinnimons father. 
They recommended that a contidentiul slave, in comnany with 
a minister of the interior of onr imperial palace, should he sent 
to the tent of Jezdegerd, in order to ascertain upon what tenns 
the barbarian Avonld ])ennit our triumpbant father to retreat in 
safety at the head of in's victorions army. On learning snch 
opinion, our imperial father was heard to exclaim, “Sancta 
Sophia ! ” being the nearest approach to an adjuration which he 
has been known to permit himself, and was apparently about to 
say something violent both concerning the dishonour of the 
advice and the cowardice of those by whom it was nreferred, 
wdien, recollecting the mutability of human tbing.s, and the mis- 
fortune of several of bis Majesty'.s gracious predecessors, .some of 
whom had been compelled to surrender their sacred jicrsons to 
the infidels in the same region, his Imperial Majesty reprc.ssed 
his generou.s feeling;?, and onl}’’ snlTcred hi.s .anny coun.sellors 
to understand his sentiments by a speech, in which he declared so 
desperate and so dishonourable a course would be the last which 
he would adopt even in the last extremity of danger. Thu.s 
did the judgment of this might}* prince at once reject counsel 
that seemed shameful to his arms, and thereby encourage the 
zeal of his troops, while privately he kept tliis postern in resert'e, 
which in utmost need might serve for a safe, though not alto- 
gether, in less urgent circumstances, an honourable, retreat^ _ 

‘When the discussion had reached this melancholy crisis, 
the renowned Achilles Tatins arrived w*ith the hopeful intelli- 
gence that he himself and some soldiers of his corps had 
discovered an opening^ on the left flank of our present encamp- 
ment, by which, malang, indeed, a considerable circuit but 
reaching, if we marched, with vigour, the town of Laodicea, we 
might, by falling back on our resources, be in some measure 
in surety from the enemy. 

‘ So soon as this ray of hope darted on the troubled mind 
of our gracious father, he proceeded to make such arrange- 
ments^ as might secure the full benefit of the advantage. His 
Imperial Highness would not permit the brave Varangians, 
whose battle-axes he accounted the flower of his imperial 
army, to take the advanced post of assailants on the present 
occasion. He repressed the love of battle by which these 
generous foreigners have been at all times distinguished, and 
directed thaA the SjTian forces in the army, who have been 
before mentioned, should be assembled ivith as little noise as 
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possible in the vicinity of the deserted pass, mth instructions 
to occupy it. The good genius of the empire suggested that, 
as their speech, arms, and ai>pearance resembled those of the 
enemy, they might be permitted unopposed to take post in 
the defile mth their light-armed forces, and thus secure it 
for the passage of the rest of the anu}^, of which he proposed 
that the Varangians, as immcdiatel)^ attached to his o^vn sacred 
person, should form the vanguard. The weh-lmown battalions 
termed the Immortals ^ came next, comprising the gross of the 
army, and forming the centre and rear. Achilles Tatius, the 
faithful Follower of his royal master, although mortified that 
he was not permitted to assume the charge of the rear, which 
he had proposed for himself and his valiant troops, as the post 
of danger at the time, cheerfull}’’ acquiesced, nevertheless, in the 
arrangement proposed bj' the Emperor, as most fit to effect the 
imperial safety, and that of the arm}". 

‘The imperial orders, as the}" were sent instantly abroad, 
■were in like manner executed with the readiest punctuality, the 
rather that they indicated a course of safety which had been 
almost despaired of even by the oldest soldiers. During the 
dead period of time, when, as the divine Homer tells us, gods 
and men are alike asleep, it was found that the vigilance and 
prudence of a single individual had provided safety for the 
whole Roman army. The pinnacles of the mountain passes 
were scarcely touched by the earliest beams of the dawn, when 
these beams were also reflected from the steel caps and spears 
of the S}Tians, under the command of a captain named Mon- 
astics, who, with his tribe, had attached himself to the empire. 
Ihe Emperor, at the head of his faithful Varangians, defiled 
through the passes, in order to gain that degree of advance 
on the road to the city of Laodicea which was desired, so, as to 
avoid coming into collision "with the barbarians. 

‘It was a goodly sight to -see the dark mass of Northern 
warriors, who now led the van of the army, moving slowly 
and steadily through the defiles of the mountams, around the 
insulated rocks and precipices, and surmounting the gentler 
acclivities, like the course of a strong and mighty river; while 
loose bands , of archers and javelin-men, armed after the 
Eastern manner, were dispersed on the steep sides of the defiles, 
aud might be compared to light foam upon the edge of the 
torrent. In the midst of the squadrons of the life-guard might 
be seen the proud war-house of his Imperial Majesty, which 

' See Kote 4. • 
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pawed the earth indignantly, as if impatient at the delay 
which separated him I'roni liis august ljurden. Tlie Emperor 
Alexius himself travelled in a litter, home by eight strong 
African slaves, that he might rise perfectly refreshed if the 
army should he overtaken by the enemy. The valiant Achilles 
Tatius rode near the couch of his master, that none of those 
luminous ideas by w'hicli our august sire so often decided the 
fate of battle might be lost for want of instant communication 
to those whose duty it was to execute them. I may also say, 
that there were close to the litter of the Emperor three or 
four carriages of the same land ; one prepared for the Moon, as 
she may be termed, of the universe, the gracious Em2)ress 
Irene. Among the others which might be mentioned was that 
which contained the authoress of this history, umvorthy as she 
may be of distinction, save as the daughter of the eminent and 
sacred persons whom the narration chiefly concerns. In this 
manner the imperial army pressed on through the dangerous de- 
files, where their march was e^qjosed to insults from the barbarians. 
They were happily cleared without any opposition. When we 
came to the descent of the pass ■which loolcs do^vn on the city 
of Laodicea, the sagacitj^ of the Emperor commanded the van ^ 
■which, though the soldiers comjjosing the same were heavily 
armed, had hitherto marched extremely fast — to halt, as well 
that they themselves might take some rejjose and relfeshment 
as to gi^ve the rearward forces time to come up, and close various 
gaps which the rapid movement of those in firont had occasioned 
in the line of march, 

, ‘ The place chosen for this purpose was eminently beautiful, 
fi:om the small and comparatively insignificant ridge of hiUs 
■vmich melt irregularly down into the plains stretching between 
the pass which we occupied and Laodicea. The town was about 
one hundred stadia distant, and some of our more sanguine 
wamors pretended that they could already discern its towers 
and pinnacles, glittering in the early beams of the sim, which 
had not as yet risen high into the horizon. A mountain ■torifent, 
which found its source at the foot of a huge rock, that yawned 
to give it birth, as if struck by the , rod of the prophet- Moses, 
poured its liquid treasure down to the more level country, 
?^°'^^®bing herbage, and even large trees, in its descent, until, 
at the distance of some four or five miles, the stream, at least in 
,a^ seasons, -was lost amid heaps of sand and stones, which in 
t ff'Wy season marked the strength and fury of its current, 
it was pleasant to see the attention of the Emperor to the 
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comforts of the companions and guardians of his march. ^ The 
trumpets from time to time gave license to various parties of 
the Varangians to lay dovrn their arms, to eat the food which 
was distributed to them, and quench their thirst at the pure 
stream, which poured its bounties down the hill, or they imght 
b 6 S66I1 to extend their bulky forms upon the turf around them. 
ITie, Emperor, his most serene spouse, and the princesses and 
ladies were also served with breakfast, at the fountain formed 
bv the small brook in its verj^ birth, and which the reverent 
feelings of the soldiers had left unpolluted by vulgar touch, 
for the use of that family emphatically said to be bom in the 
purple. Our beloved husband was also present on this occa- 
sion, and was among the first to detect one of the disasters of 
the day. For, although all the rest of the repast had been, by 
the dexterity of the officers of the imperial mouth, so arranged, 
even on so awful an occasion, as to exhibit little difference from 
the ordinary prortsions of the household, yet, when his Impe- 
rial Highness called for ivine, behold, not offiy was the pored 
liquor dedicated to his own peculiar imperial up wholly ex- 
hausted or left behind, but, to use the language of Horpe, mot 
the vilest Sabine vintage could be procured; so that, ms im- 
perial Highness was glad to accept the offer of a rudeApran- 
gian, who proffered his modicum of decocted barley, whmh these 
barbarians prefer to the juice of the grape. The Emperor, 
nevertheless, accepted of this coarse tribute. , ■ ..i 

‘ Insert,’ said the Emperor, who _ had been hitherto mther 
plunged in deep contemplation or in an incipient slumber— r- 
‘ insert, I say, these verj’’ words : “ And with the heat of the 
morning, and , anxiety of so rapid a march, with a numer(ms 
enemy in his rear, the Emperor was so thirsty as never m his 

life to think beverage more delicious.” ’ . , . - 

In obedience to her imperial father s orders, the Fnncess re- 
signed the manuscript to the beautiful slave by whom it ,was 
written, repeating to the fair scribe -the commanded a(mition, 
requiring her to note it as- made by the express spred com- 
mand of the Emperor, and then proceeded thus : More I hp 
said here respecting the fe/vourite liquor of your Imperial High- 
ness’s fiithful Varangians; but your Highness ^havum once 
graced it writh a word of commendation, this ail, as -they call 
it, doubtless because removing aU disorders, which, they tenn 
, “ailments,”, becomes a theme too lofty for. the discussion of 
any inferior person. Suffice it to say, that thus were we all 
pleasantly engaged, , the ladies and slaves tr3dng to find some 
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amusement for the imperial ears; the soldiers, in a long line 
down the ravine, seen in different postures, some straggling to 
the watercourse, some keeping guard over the arms of their 
comrades, in which duty they relieved each other, while body 
after body of the remaining troops, under command of the 
Protospathaire, and particular!}’- those called Immortals, joined 
the main army as they came up. 'J’hose soldiers who were al- 
ready exhausted were allowed to take a short repose, after 
which they were sent forward, with directions to advance 
steadily on the road to Laodicea; vdiile their leader was in- 
structed, so soon as he should open a free communication with 
that city, to send thither a command for reinforcements and 
refreshments, not forgetting fitting provision of the sacred wine 
for the imperial mouth. Accordingly, the Roman bands of Im- 
mortals and others had resumed their march, and held some 
way on their journey, it being the imperial pleasure that the 
Yarangians, lately the vanguard, should now form the rear of 
the whole army, so as to bring off in safety the Syrian light 
troops, by whom the hilly pass was still occupiecC when we 
h^rd upon the other side of this defile, which we had traversed 
with so much safety, the awful sound of the Mies, as the Arabs 
name their shout of onset, though in what language it is 
expressed it would be hard to say. Perchance some in this 
audience may enlighten my ignorance % ’ 

‘May I speak and live?’ said the Acoulouthos AchiUes, 
proud of his literary knowledge, ‘the words are, Alla ilia Alla; 
Mohainmed xesoul Alla} These, or something like them, con- 
tam the Arabs’ profession of faith, which they always call out 
when they join battle; I have heard them many times.’ 

‘And so have I,’ said the Emperor; ‘and as thou didst, I 
■vrarrant me, I have sometimes wished myself anywhere else 
than within hearing.’ 

the circle were alive to hear the ans-yer of Achilles 
Tatius, He was too good a courtier, however, to make any 
mprudent reply. ‘It was my duty,’ he replie(^ ‘to desire to 
be as near your Imperial Highness as your faithfiil Follower 
ought, wherever you might wish yourself for the time.’ 

Agelastes and Zosimus exchanged looks; and the Princess 
Aima Comnena proceeded in her recitation. 

_ The cause of thete ominous sounds, which came in wild confu- 
aon up tlm rocky pass, was soon e^lained to ns by a dozen cava- 
i.iers,to whom the task of bringing intelligence had been assigned. 

<• e. ‘ God is God — Mahomet is the prophet of God/ 
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‘ These iriformed us that the barharians, whose host had 
been dispersed around the position in which we had encamped 
the preceding day, had not been enabled to get their forces 
tof^ether until our light troops were evacuating the post they 
ha°d occupied for securing the retreat of our army. 1 hey were 
then drawing off from the tops of the hills into the pass iteeli, 
when, in despite of the rocky ground, they were charged fun- 
ously by Jezdegerd, at the head of a large body of his toUowers, 
which, after repeated exertions, he had at length brought to 
operate on the rear of the S 3 Tians. Notwithstanding that the 
pass was unfavourable for cavalry, the personal exertions of 
the infidel chief made his followers advance with a degree of 
resolution unknown to the Syrians of the Roman arm 3 y wh(^ 
finding themselves at a distance from their companions, fonued 
the imurious idea that they were left there to be sacnficed, 
and thought of flight in various directions rather than of a 
combined and resolute resistance. The stete of affaim, there- 
fore, at the further end of the pass, was less^ favourable than 
we could wish, and those whose curiosity desired to see some- 
thing which might be termed the rout of the rear of army 
beheld the Siuaans pursued from the hill-tops, overwhelmed, 
and individually cut down and made prisoners by the bands ot 

caitiff Mussulmen. , , . ^ u 

‘His Imperial Highness looked upon the scene ot battle tor 
a few minutes, and, much commoved at what he saw, was some- 
what hasty in his directions to the Varangians to resume their 
arms, and precipitate their march towar^ Laodic^; where- 
upon one of those Northern soldiers said boldly, though in 
opposition to the imperial command, If we attempt to go 
hastfly down this hill, our rear-guard will be confused, not only 
by our own hurry, but by these runaway scoundrels of Synans, 
wto in their h^dlong flight wiU ™t fad to mE thoTOelves 
among our ranks. Let two hundred VarangiMS, who ^11 hve 
and die for the honour of England, abide m the very throat of 
this pass with me, while the rest escort the EmperOT to t is 
Laodicea, or whatever it is called. We may perish . in our 
defence, but we. shall die in our duty ; and I have little doubt 
but we shall furnish such a meal as will stay the stomach of 
these yelping hounds from seeking any farther banquet this 
day.” ■ 

‘My imperial father at once discovered the importance of 
this advice, though it made him wellnigb weep to see with 
what unshrinking fidelity these poor barbarians pressed to lul 
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up the number of those who were to under talce this desperate 
duty, with what kindness the}’’ took leave of their comrades, 
and with what jovial shouts they followed their sovereign with 
their eyes as he proceeded on his march down the hill, leaving 
them behind to resist and perish. The imperial eyes were 
filled ■with tears ; and I am not ashamed to confess that, amid 
the terror of the moment, the Empress, and I myself, forgot 
our rank in paying a similar tribute to these bold and self- 
devoted men. 

‘We left their leader carefully aiTayin" his handful of com- 
rades in defence of the pass, where the middle path was occupied 
by their centre, while their -vvings on either side were so dis- 
posed as to act upon the flanks of the enemy, should he rashly 
press upon such as appeared opiDOsed to him in the road. We 
had not proceeded half-way towards the plain when a dreadful 
shout arose, in which the 3’'ells of the Arabs were mingled with 
the deep and more regular shout which these strangers usually 
repeat thrice, as well when bidding hail to their commanders 
and princes as when in the act of engaging in battle. Many a 
look was turned hack by their comrades, and many a; form was 
seen in the ranks which might have claimed the chisel of a 
sculptor, while the soldier hesitated whether to follow the line 
of his duty, which called him to march forward with his 
Emperor, or the impulse of courage, which prompted him to 
rush back to join his companions. Discipline, however, pre- 
vailed, and the main body marched on. 

_ ‘ An hour had elapsed, during which we heard, from time to 
time, the noise of battle, when a mounted Varangian presented 
himself at the side of the Emperor’s litter. The horse was 
covered with foam, and had obviously, from his trappings, the 
fineness of his limbs, and the smallness of. his joints, been 
the charger of some chief of the desert, which had fallen by 
the chance of battle into the possession of the Northern , war- 
rior. The broad axe which the Varangian bore was also stained 
with blood, and the paleness of death itself was upon his coun- 
tenance. These marks of recent battle were held sufficient to 
excuse the irregularity of his salutation, while jie exclaimed — 
“ Noble prince, the Arabs are defeated, and you -may pursue 
your march at more leisure.” ; 

‘ “ Where is Jezdegerd ? ” said the Emperor, who had many 
reasons for dreading this celebrated chief. . : 

‘“Jezdegerd,” continued the Varangian, “is where brave 
men are who fall in their duty.” 
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“'And that is ” said the Emperor, impatient to know: 

distinctly the fate of so formidable an adversary. ; ^ 

“'Where I am now going,” answered the faithful soldier,* 
who dropped ftom his horse as he spoke, and expired at* the' 
feet of the litter-bearers. 

' ilie Emperor called to his attendants to see that the body 
of this faithful retainer, to whom he destined an honouraible 
sepulchre, was not left to the jackaU or vulture ; and some of 
his brethren, the Anglo-Saxons, among whom he was a man of 
no mean repute, raised the body on their shoulders, and re- 
sumed their march with this additional encumbrance, prepared 
to fight for their precious burden, Hlce the valiant Menelaus for 
the body of Patroclus.’ ‘ . 

The Princess Anna Comnena here naturally paused; for, 
having attained what she probably considered as the rounding 
of a period, she was willing to gather an idea of the feelings of 
her audience: Indeed, but that she had been intent upon her' 
own manuscript, the emotions of the foreign soldier must have 
more early attracted her attention. In the beginning of her- 
recitation, he had retained the same attitude which he had 
at first assumed, stiff and rigid as a sentinel upon duty, and’ 
apparently remembering nothing, save that he was performing 
that duty in presence of the imperial court. As the narrative 
advanced, however, he appeared to take more interest in what 
was read. The anxious fears expressed by the various leaders 
in the midnight council he listened to with a smile of suppressed 
. contempt, and he almost laughed at the praises bestowed upon 
the leader of his own corps, Achilles Tatius. Nor did even the 
name of the Emperor, though listened to respectfully, gain that 
applause for which his daughter fought so hard, add used so 
much exaggeration. 

■Hitherto the Varangian’s countenance indicated very slightly 
any internal emotions; but they appeared to take a deeper 
hold on his mind as she came to the description of the halt 
after the main army had cleared the pass, the unexpected 
advance of the Arabs, the retreat of the column which escorted 
the Emperor, and the account of the distant engagement. He 
lost, on hearing the narration of these events, the rigid add 
constrained look of a soldier, who listened to the history of his 
Emperor with the same feelings with which he would have 
mounted guard at his palace. His colour began to come and 
go, his eyes to fill and to sparkle, his limbs to become more 
agitated than their owner seemed to assent to, and his whole’ 
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appearance was changed into that of a listener highly interested 
by the recitation which he hears, and insensible, or forgetful, 
of whatever else is passing before him, as well as of the quality 
of those who are present. 

As the historian proceeded, Hereward became less able to 
conceal his agitation ; and at the moment the Princess looked 
round, his feelings became so acute that, forgetting where he 
was, he dropped his ponderous axe upon the floor, and, clasping 
his hands together, exclaimed, ‘My unfortunate brother 1 ’ 

All were startled by the clang of the falling, weapon, and 
several persons at once attempted to interfere, as called upon 
to explain a circumstance so unusual. Achilles Tatius made 
some small progress in a speech designed to apologise for the 
rough mode of venting his sorrows to which Hereward had 
given way, by assuring the eminent persons present that, the 
poor uncultivated barbarian was actually younger brother to 
him who had commanded and fallen at the memorable ^defile. 
The Princess said nothing, but was evidently struck and affected, 
and not iU-pleased, perhaps, at having given rise to feelings of 
interest so flattering to her as an authoress. The others, each 
in their character, uttered incoherent words of what was meant, 
to be consolation ; for distress which flows from a natural cause 
generally attracts sympathy even from the most artificial 
. characters. The voice of Alexius silenced aU these imperfect 
speakers. ‘ Ha, my brave soldier, Edward ! ’ said the Emperor, 
‘I must have been blind that I did not sooner recognise thee, 
as I think^ there is a memorandum entered respecting five 
hundred pieces of gold due from us to Edward the Varangian ; 
we have it in our secret scroll of such liberalities for which we 
stand indebted to our servitors, nor shall the payment be longer 
deferred.’ 

‘ Not to_me, if it may please you, my liege,’ said the Anglo- 
Bane, hastily comppsing his countenance into its rough gravity 
of lineament, ‘ lest it should be to one who can claim no interest 
in your imperial munificence. My name is Hereward ; that of 
Edward is borne by three of my companions, . all of them as 
likely as I to have deserved your Highness’s reward for the 
faithful performance of their duty/. 

Many a sign was made by Tatius in order to guard his sol- 
dier against the folly of declining the liberality of. the Emperor.' 
^ Agelastes spoke more plainly. ‘Young man,’ he said, 
rejoice in an honour so unexpected, and answer henceforth 
to no other name save that of Edward, by which it hath 
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pleased tlie light of the world, as it poured a ray upon thee, to 
distinguish thee from other barbarians. What is to thee the 
font-stone, or the priest officiating thereat, shouldst thou have 
derived from either any epithet different from that by which 
it hath now pleased the Emperor to distmguish thee from, the 
common mass of humanity, and by which proud distinction 
thou hast now a right to be Imown ever afterwards U 

‘Hereward [Waltheoff] was the name of my father,’ said the 
soldier, who had now altogether recovered his composure. ‘ I 
cannot abandon it while I honour his memor}' in death. Edward 
is the title of my comrade ; I must not run the risk of usurping 
Ills interest ^ 

‘ Peace ail ! ’ interrupted the Emperor. ‘ If we have made a 
mistake, we are rich enough to right it ; nor shall Hereward be 
the poorer, if an Edward shall be found to merit this gratuity.’ 

‘ Your Highness may trust that to your affectionate consort, 
answered the Empress Irene. 

‘His Most Sacred Highness,’ said the Princess Anna Comnena, 

‘ is so avariciously desirous to do whatever is good and gracious, 
that he leaves no room even for his nearest connexions to dis- 
play generosity or munificence. Nevertheless, I, m my degree, 
will' testify my gratitude to this brave man ; for where his 
exploits are mentioned in this history I "^ih cau^ to be re- 
corded, “ This feat was done by Hereward the ^glo-Dane, rmom 
, it hath pleased his Imperial Majesty to call Edward. Keep 
this, good youth,’ she continued, bestovdng at the same time a 
ring of price, ‘ in token that we will not forget our engagement 
Hereward accepted the token with a profound obei^nce, and 
a discomposure which his station rendered not unbecoming. 
It was obvious to most persons present that the gratitude 
of the beautiful princess was expressed in a manner more ac- 
ceptable to the youthful life-guardsman than that oi Alexius 
Comnenus. He took the ring with great demonstration of 
thankfulness. ‘ Precious relic ! ’ he said, as he saluted this 
pledge of esteem by pressing it to his lips; we may not re- 
main long together, but be assured,’ bending . reverently to the - 
Princess, ‘ that death alone shall part us.’ ^ 

‘Proceed, our princely daughter,’ said the Empress Irene; 

‘ you have done enough to . show that valour is pr^ious to her 
who can confer fame, whether it be found in a Roman, or a 
barbarian.’ ■ , . . v -lj. 

The Princess resumed her narrative with some shght appear- 
ance of embarrassment. ' 
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Our movement upon Laodicea was now resumed, and con- 
tinued wrai good^ hopes on the part of tliose engaged in the 
march. Yet instinctively we could not help casting our eyes 
to the rear, which had been so long the direction in which we 
reared atteck. At length, to our surprise, a thick cloiid of dust 
rras visible on the descent of the hill, half-way betwixt us and 
the place at which we had halted. ’ Some of the troops who 
composed our retreating hod}^, particularly those in the rear, 
began to exclaim, “The Arabs — the Arabs ! ” and their march 
assumed a more precipitate character when they believed thein- 
se ves pursued by the enemy. But the Varangian guards 
a nned with one voice that the dust was raised by the re- 
mains of their own comrades, who, left in the defence of the 
pass, had marched off after having so valiantly maintained the 
s a ion entrusted to them. They fortified their opinion by pro- 
essional remarks that the cloud of dust was more concentrated 

Arab horse, and they even pretended to 
assert trom their Imowledge of such cases, that the number of 
comrades had been much diminished in the action. Some 
despatched to reconnoitre the approaching 
body, brought intelligence corresponding ivith the opinion of the 
STf 'f''® f my Pf ^icular. The portion of the body-guard 

-^rabs, and their gallant leader had slain 
flc fi. ° which service he was mortally wounded, 

dpiS ^story hath already mentioned. The survivors of the 

by one half, were now on their march 
wmiTiflprl + Daperor, as fast as the encumbrance of bearing their 
^ permit. 

nevolenf Alexius, with one of those brilHant and be- 

his soldipr «5 paternal character towards 

saLS ut his own most 

sent- back to relieve the bold Varan- 
task of bearing the wounded. The. shouts of the 

scribed conceived than de- 

Sf Sr Emperor himself descend from 

mb nrter, like an ordinary cavalier, and assume his war-horse 

auferoftoh- f Most Sabred. Empress, " as S 
rie moanM ™ ^ ^7’ V*** Prmoesses bom, in the pur- 

wW “tw li?£2 ™ J» proceed upon the march, , 

commodation nf rmhesitatingly assigned for the ac- 

as ”eU A? r." .This was indeed a mark 


as weU nf xnis was mdeed a mark 

afforded fn sagacity as of humanity ; for the relief 

atiorded to the bearers of the wounded enabled the survivors 
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of tlioso "wlio bad defonded tbe defilo at tbo fountain to join us 
sooner than would otbervrise have been possible. 

‘ It was an awful thing to see those men who bad left us m 
the fuU splendour which military equipment gives to youth 
and strength again appearing in diminished numbers — their 
armour shattered, their shields full of arrows, their offensive 
weapons marked with blood, and they themselves exhibiting 
all the signs of desperate and recent battle. Nor was it less 
interesting to remark the meeting of the soldiers who _ haft 
been engaged with the comrades w;hom they had rejoined. 
The Emperor, at the suggestion of the tmsty Acoulouthos, 
permitted them a few moments to leave their ranlcs, and learn 
from each other the fate of the battle. 

‘As the two hands mingled, it seemed a meetmg where 
grief and joy had a contest together. The most rugged of 
these barbarians — and I who saw it can hear witness to the 
fact — as he welcomed ^vith a grasp of his strong hand some 
comrade whom he had given up for lost, h^ his large blue 
eyes filled with tears at hearing of the loss of some one whom 
he had hoped might have survived. Oth^^ veterans reviewed 
the standards which had been in the conflict, satisfied them- 
selves that they had all been brought back m honour and 
safety, and counted the fresh arrow-shots with which they had 
been pierced, in addition to similar marks of former bames. 
AH were loud in the praises of the brave young leader they 
bad lost, nor were the acclamations less general in laud of him 
who had succeeded to the command, who broi^ht up the party 
of his deceased brother, and whom,’ said the Pnncps, in a few 
words which seemed apparently .interpolated for the occasion, 
‘ I now assure of the high honour and estimation in which 
he is held by the author of this history -that is, I would, say, 
by every member of the imperial^ family for his gallant ser- 
, vices in such an important crisis.’ , . 

Having hurried over her tribute to her fiiend the Varan^an, 
in which emotions mingled that are not willingly e:^ressed 
before so many hearers, Anna Comnena proceeded with com- 
posure in the part of her history which was less personal. 

‘I7e had not much time to make more observations on 
what passed among those brave soldiers ; for, a few minutes 
having been allowed to their feelings, the trumpet sounded 
the advance towards Laodicea, and we soon beheld the 
now about four miles from us, in fields which were chiefly 
covered with trees. Apparently the garrison had already some 

VOL. XXIV — 5 
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notice of our approach, for carts and wains were seen advancing 
from the gates with refreshments, which the heat of the day, 
the length of the march, and columns of dust, as well as the 
want of water, had rendered of the last necessity to us. The 
soldiers joyfully mended their pace in order to meet the sooner 
with the supplies of which they stood so much in need. But 
as the cup doth not carry in all cases the liquid treasure to the 
lips for which it was intended, however much it may he longed 
for, what was our mortification to behold a cloud of Arabs issue 
at faU gallop from the wooded plain betwixt the Roman army 
and the city, and throw themselves upon the waggons, , slaying 
the drivers, and making havoc and spoil of the contents ! This, 
we afterwards learned, was a body of the enemy, headed by 
Varanes, equal in military fame among those infidels to Jezde- 
gerd, his slain brother. When this chieftain saw that it was 
probable that the Varangians would succeed in their desperate 
defence of the pass, he put himself at the head of a large body 
of cavalry ; and, as these infidels are mounted on horses un- 
matched either in speed or wind, performed a long circuit, 
traversed the_ stony ridge of- Hills at a more , northerly defile, 
and placed himself in ambuscade in the wooded plain I have 
mentioned, with the hope of making an une:^ected assault 
u;pon the Emperor and his army, at the very time when they 
might be supposed to reckon upon an undisputed . retreat. 
This surprise would certainly have taken place, and it is not 
easy to say what might have been the consequence, had not 
the unexpected appearance of the train of waggons awakened 
the unbridled rapacity of the Arabs, in spite of their com- 
mander’s prudence and attempts to restrain them. In this 
manner the proposed ambuscade was discovered. 

‘ But Varanes, willing stiR to gain some advantage from the 
rapidity of his movements, assembled as many of his horsemen 
as could be collected from the .spoil, and pushed forward towards 
the Romans, who had stopt short on their march at so unlooked- 
for an apparition. There was an uncertainty and wavering 
in our first ranks which made their hesitation known, even 
to so poor a judge of military demeanour as myself. On the con- 
trary, the Varangians joined in a unanimous cry of “ Bills ” ^ — 
that is, in their language, battle-axes — “ to the front 1 ” and the 
Emperor’s most gracious will acceding to their valorous desire, 
they pressed forward from the rear to the head of the column. 

* illohardoiiln says, ‘ Les Anglois et Danois mnlt b!en combattolent 
avfic loiirfs /tac/ics/ - , . . 
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I can hardly say how this tnanceu'STe was executed, hut it was 
douhtless by the wise directions of my most serene father, 
distinguished for his presence of mind upon such difficult occa- 
smns. It was, no doubt, much facilitated by the good-iviU of 
the troops themselves ; the Roman bands, called the Immortals, 
showing, as it seemed to me, no less desire to fall into the rear 
than did the Varangians to occupy the places which the Im- 
mortals left vacant in front. The manoeuvre was so happily- 
executed that, before Varanes and his Arabs had arrived at the 
van of our troops, they found it occupied by the inflexible 
guard of Northern soldiers. I might have seen •'ftuth my own 
eyes, and called upon them as sure evidences of that which 
chanced upon the occasion. But, to confess the truth, my eyes 
■^re little used to look upon such sights; for of Varanes’s 
charge l only beheld, as it were, a thick cloud of dust rapidly 
ffiiven forward, through which were seen the glittering poin-ts 
of lances, and the waving plumes of turbaned cavaliers imper- 
lectly visible. The tecbir was so loudly uttered, that I was 
scarcely aware that kettledrums and brazen cymbals were 
sounding in concert with it. But this -wild and outrageous 
f met as effectually as if encountered by a rock. 

A Varangians, unshaken by the furious charge of the 
Arabs, received home and rider with a shower of blows from 
their massive battle-axes, which the bravest of the enemy could 
not lace, nor the strongest endure. The guards strengthened 
ft ’^nks also, by the hindmost pressing so close upon those 
t^t went before, after the manner of the ancient Macedonians, 
fhe fine-limbed, though slight, steeds of these Idumeans 
Tt make the least inroad upon the Northern phalanx, 

the bravest men, the most gallant horses, fell in the first rank, 
the weighty, though short, horse javelins, flung from the rear 
tanks of the brave Varangians with good aim and sturdy arm, 
Completed the confusion of the assailants, who turned their back 
from the field in total confusion. " 

0 1 u f^tis repulsed, we proceeded on our march, and 

^ty halted when we recovered our half-plundered waggons. 

some invidious remarks were made by certain 
meers of the interior of the household, who had been on duty 
of ^ ®fotes, and, having fled from their posts on the assault 
tue infidels, had only returned upon their being repulsed, 
men, quick in malice, though slow in perilous service, 
th^° that, on this occasion, the Varangians so far forgot 
cir duty as to consume a part of the sacred wine reserved for 
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the imperial lips alone. It would be criminal to deny that this 
was a great and culpable oversight ; nevertheless, our imperial 
hero passed it over as a pardonable offence, remarldng, in a 
jesting manner, that since he had drank the ail, as they termed 
it, of his trusty guard, the Varangians had acquired a right to 
quench the thirst and to relieve the fatigue wliich they had 
undergone that day in his defence, though they used for. these 
purposes the sacred contents of the imperial cellar. ' . . 

‘ In the meantime, the cavalry of the army were despatched 
in pursuit of the fugitive Arabs; and having succeeded in 
driving them behind the chain of hills which had so recently 
divided them from the Romans, the imperial arms might 
justly be considered as having obtained a comj)lete and glorious 
victory. 

‘We are now to mention the rejoicings of the citizens of 
Laodicea, who, having witnessed from their ramparts, with 
alternate fear and hope, the fluctuations of the battle, now 
descended to congratulate the imperial conqueror/ 

Here the fair narrator was interrupted. , The principal 
entrance of the apartment flew open, noiselessly indeed, but 
with both folding leaves at once, not as if to accommodate the 
entrance of an ordinary courtier, studying to create as' little 
disturbance as possible, but as if there was entering a person 
who ranked so high as to make it indifferent how. much 
attention was drawn to his motions. It coidd only be one born 
in the purple, or nearly allied to it, to whom such freedom was 
lawful; and most of the guests, knowing who were, likely to 
appear in that temple of the - Muses, anticipated, from the 
degree of bustle, the arrival of Nicephorus Briennius, the son- 
in-law of Aexius Comnenus, the husband to the fair historian, 
and in ^ the rank of Caesar, which, however, did not at that 
period imply, as in early ages, the dignity of second person in 
the empire. The policy of Aexius had interposed more than 
ope person, of condition between the Caesar and his original 
rights and rank, which had once, been second to those only of 
the Emperor himself ; 
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The storm increns'‘3 : ’tis no sunny shower, 

Toster’d in the moist hreast of March or April, . 

Or such ns parciicd snniiiKT cools his lij) with. 
n<aven’s windows arc fitniit wi<ic ; tiic inmost (Iccps 
fall in hoarse greeting; one upon .another ; 

On conics the flood in all its foatninr; hon’ors, 

And whore ’s the dike shall stop it ? t . 

The Deluge, a Poem. 


T he distinguished individual who entered was a noble 
Grecian, of state!}’ presence, whose habit was adorned 
h A ever}’ mark of dignity, saving those which Alexius 

th q sacred to the Emperor’s own person and that of 

fh 'vhom he had estahlishca as next in rank to 

tee head of the empire. Nicephoriis Briennius, who was in the 
Bloom of youth, retained all the marks of that manly beauty 
Which hacl made the match acceptable to Anna Comnena ; 

1 considerations, and the desire of attaching a pow- 

6 nul house as friendly adherents of the throne, recommended 


the 


union to the Emperor. 


” e have already hinted that the royal bride had, though in 
uo great degree, tlie ver}’ doubtful advantage of years. Of her 
h telents we have seen tokens. Yet it was not believed 
J those who best knew that, with the aid of those claims to 
Comnena was successful in possessing the un- 
attachment of her handsome husband.' To treat her 
^tn apparent neglect her connexion with the crown rendered 
fa ’ while, on the other hand, the power of Nicephorus’s 

tlm great to permit his being dictated to even by 

her himself. & was possessed of talents, as it was 

calculated both for war and peace. His advice, was, 
cla/^ 1 ’ fC) und his assistance required, so that he 

— comp lete liberty with resiiect to . his own time, which 

were penned impromptu one wet afternoon In February 
lie taking refuge in the late Mr. Cadell’s house, Edinburgh {Laing). 
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he sometimes used ■with less regular attendance upon the 
temple of the Muses than the goddess of the place thought 
herself entitled to, or than the Empress Irene was disposed to 
exact on the part of her daughter. The good-humoured Alexius 
observed a sort of neutrality in this matter, and Icept it as 
much as possible from becoming visible to the public, compious 
that it required the whole united strength of his family to 
maintain his place in so agitated an empire. 

He pressed liis son-in-law’s hand, as Nicex^horus, passing his 
father-in-law’s seat, bent his knee in token of homage. The 
constrained manner of the Empress indicated a more cold re- 
ception of her son-in-law, while the fair muse herself scarcely 
deigned to signify her attention to his arrival, when her hand- 
some mate assumed the vacant seat by her side, which we have 
already made mention of. 

There was an awkward pause, during which the imperial 
son-in-law, coldly received when he expected to be welcomed, 
attempted to enter into some light conversation with the fair 
slave Astarte, who knelt behind her mivstress. This was_ inter- 
rupted by the Princess commanding her attendant to inclose 
the manuscript within its appropriate casket, and convey it 
with her own hands to the cabinet of Apollo, the usual scene 
of the Princess’s studies, as the temple of the Muses was that 
commonly dedicated to her recitations. 

The Emperor himself was the first to break an unpleasant 
silence. ‘ Fair son-in-law,’ he said, ‘ though it now wears some- 
thing late in the night, you wiU do yourself wrong if you permit 
our Anna to send away that volume, with which this company 
have been so delectably entertained that they may well say 
that the desert hath produced roses, and the barren rocks have 
poured forth milk and honey, so agreeable is the narrative of 
a toilsome and dangerous campaign in the language of our 
daughter.’ 

‘The Cscsar,’ said the Empress,- ‘seems -to have little "taste 
for such dainties as this family can produce. He hath of late 
repeatedly absented himself from this temple of the Muse.s, 
and found doubtless more agreeable conversation and amuse- 
ment elsewhere.’ 

.‘I.-trust, madam,’ said Hicephorus, ‘that my "taste may vin- 
dicate me from the charge implied. But it is natural that our 
sacred fa^ther should be most delighted with the milk and 
honey which is produced for his .own ..special use,’ 

The Princess spoke in the tone of a handsome woman 
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offended by ber lover, and feeling the offence, yet not iiidis- 
posed to a reconciliation. 

‘ If,’ sbe said, ‘ tbe deeds of Nicc])borus Briennius are less 
frequently celebrated in that poor roll of parclmieut than those 
of my illustrious fat ber, be must do mo tbe justice to remember 
that such was bis own special rctpicst ; cither proceeding from 
that modesty wbieb is justly ascribed to him as serring to 
soften and adorn bis other attributes, or because be with justice 
distrusts bis wife’s power to comj)ose tbeir culorium.’ 

AYc will then summon back Astarte,’ said tbe Emimess, 
‘who cannot yet have carried her offering to tbe cabinet of 
Apollo.’ 

^ ‘With your imperial pleasure,’ .said Nicepborus, ‘it might 
incense the P^ihian god were a deposit to be recalled of which 
be alone can fitly estimate the value. I came hither to .speak 
^th the^ Emperor upon prc.ssing affairs of state, and not to 
hold a literary conversation with a company which I must 
needs say is something of a miscellaneous description, since I 
behold an ordinary' life -guardsman in the imperial circle.’ 

‘By the rood, son-in-law,’ .said Alexius, ‘ you do this gallant 
man wrong. He is the brother of that brave Anglo-Eane who 
secured the^ ^^cto^y at Laodicca by his valiant conduct and 
death ; he himself is that Edmund — or Edward — or Hereward 


~7 to whom we are over hound for securing the success of that 
victorious da)^ He was called into our presence, son-in-law, 
since it imports that you should know so much, to refresh the 
memory of my Follower, Achilles Tatius, as well as mine own, 
concerning some transactions of the day of which we had be- 
in some decree oblivious.’ 

‘Truly, imperial sir,’ answered Briennius, ‘I meve that, by 
having intruded on such important researches, 1 may have, in 
some degree, intercepted a portion of that light which is to 
Illuminate future ages. Methinks that in a battlefield, fought 
under your imperial guidance and that of your great captains, 
your evidence might well supersede the testimony of such a 
luan as this. Let me know',’ he added, turning haughtily to 
the Varangian, ‘what particular thou canst add, that is un- 
,®*^^ced in the Princess’s narrative 1 ’ 

the Varangian replied instantly, ‘ Only that, when we made 
a halt at the fountain, the music that was there made by the 
kdies of the Emperor’s household, and particularly by those 
uwo whom I now behold, was the most exquisite that ever 
reached my ears.’ 
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‘ Hall ! darest ' thou to speak so audacious an opinion ? ’ 
exclaimed Nicephorus. ‘ Is it for such as thou to suppose for 
a moment that the music ■which the wife and daughter of the 
Emperor might condescend to make was intended to afford 
either matter of pleasure or of criticism to every plebeian bar- 
barian who might hear them 1 Begone from this place ! nor 
dare, on any pretext, again to appear before mine eyes — 
under allowance always of our imperial father’s pleasure.’ 

The Varangian bent his looks upon Achilles Tatius, as the 
person from whom he was to take his orders to stay or ■with- 
draw. But the Emperor himself took up the subject with 
considerable dignity. 

‘ Son,’ he said, ‘ we cannot permit this. On account of some 
love quarrel, as it would seem, betwixt you and our daughter, 
you allow yourself strangely to forget our imperial rank, and 
to order from our presence those whom we have pleased to call 
to attend us. This is neither right nor seemly, nor is it our 
pleasure that this same Hereward — or Edward — or whatever he 
his name — either leave us at this present moment or do at any 
time hereafter regulate himself by any commands save our o'to, 
or those of our Follower, Achilles Tatius. And now, allowing 
this foolish affair, which I think was blown among us by the 
■wind, to pass as it came, without farther notice, we crave to 
know the grave matters of state which brought you ■to our 
presence at so late an hour. You look again at this Varangian. 
Withhold not your words, I pray you, on account of his pres- 
ence 3 for he stands as high in our trust, and we are convinced 
■with as good reason, as any counsellor who has been sworn our 
domestic ser^vant.’ 

‘ To hear is to obey,’ returned the Emperor’s son-in-law, who 
saw ■that Alexius was somewhat moved, and knew that in such 
cases it was neither safe nor expedient to drive him to ex- 
■fcremity. ‘What I ha^ye to say,’ continued he, ‘must so soon 
be j)ublic news, that it little matters who hears it; and yet 
the West, so full of strange changes, never sent to the Eastern 
half of the globe tidings so alarming as those I now come to 
tell your Imperial Higmuess. Europe, to borrow an- expression 
from this lady, who honours me by calling me husband, seems 
. loosened from its foundations and about to precipitate itself 
upon Asia- ’ 

^ ‘ So I did express myself,’ said the Princess Anna> Comnena, 
‘ and, as I -toust, not altogether unforcibly, Avhen we first heard 
that the -wild imimlse of those restless barbarians of Europe 
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liad driven a tempest as of atlionsand 

frontier, wtli ilie extravagant ptirnosc as 

possessing themselves of SjTia, and the holy places there marked 

S the sepulchres of prophets the martplom 

great events detailed in the blessed Gospel t^at storm, 

bv all accounts, hath burst and passed avra}, anc \ +« 

that the danger had gone ^vith it. Devoutly shall ve sorrow to 

® ><fote^se ,vo must expect to find it,’ ““d- 

Tt is very true, as reported to us, that a huge y 

low rank, and little understanding, assumed 

stigation of a mad hermit, and took the fnvnnr as 

Hungar}^, ex-pecting miracles to be vrou At in the r,^llar of 

when Israel was guided through the wldcniess y 

flame and a cloud. But no showers of manna ® d _ , 

lieved their necessities, or proclaimed them the choose P B _ 

of God. No waters gnshed from the rock j 

ment. They were enraged at their sufferings, and 

to obtain supplies by pillaging the conntr}\ Ihe 5 > 

and other nations on our western frontier^ n- r^hble^ 

themselves, did not hesitate to fall upon this ‘^^sorderU rabble , 

and immense piles of bones in wild passes and un q . _ 

deserts attest the calamitous defeats which extirp 

iKd tfie Empotor. taew ,l=rfo-:e ; tat .bat 

new evil now threatens, since we haie alrea y p 

important a one V u ‘ Wa Imew 

‘Knew before r said the Pnnee R^cephorus. We ^ew 

nothing of our real danger before, saye ^ 

f hnals, as brutal and as furious as wild 
lend their way to a pasture for which they _ha _ -i-npW rias- 
and deluged the Grecian empire and its mcmi y P 

fge, exiting that Palestine, 

^oney, once more awaited them,^ as God s pr ^ 

Put so wild and disorderly an invasion , terrified 

civilised nation like the Romans. The brute 
Vour Greek fire; it was snared and shot 

nations who, while they Thrvile multitude 

frontier as with a protecting fortification. -nrovisions 

has been consumed even by the very quah y which 

.ay -those 
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and the hark over which the tempest liad poured its thunder 
has escaped, notwithstanding all its violence. But the second 
storm, by which the former is so closely followed, is of a new 
descent of these Western nations, more formidable than any 
which we or our fathers have 5'et seen. This consists not of 
the ignorant or of the fanatical, not of the base, the needy, 
and the improvident Now, all that wide Europe possesses 
of what is "wise and worthy, Wave and noble, are united by the 
most religions vows in the same pui-iiose.’ 

‘ And what is that purpose ? Speak plainly,’ said Alexius. 

‘ The destruction of our whole Roman empire, and the blotting 
out the very name of its chief from among the princes of the 
earth, among which it has long been predominant, can alone 
be an adequate motive for a confederacy such as thy speech 
infers.’ 

r ‘No such design is avowed,’ said Nicephorus ; ‘and so many 
princes, wise men, and statesmen of eminence aim, it is pre- 
tended, at nothing else than the same extravagant purpose 
announced by the Wute multitude jvho first appeared in these 
regions. Here, most gracious Emperor, is a scroll, in which 
you will find marked down a list of the various armies which, 
by different routes, are approaching the vicinity of the empire. 
Behold, Hugh of Vermandois, called from his dignity Hugh the 
Great, has set sail from the shores of Italy. Twenty Icnights 
have already announced their coming, sheathed in armour of 
steel, inlaid with gold, bearing this proud greeting : “Let the 
Emperor of Greece and his lieutenants understand that Hugo 
Earl of Vermandois is approaching his territories. He is 
brother to the long of Idngs — the king of France,^ namely — 
and is attended by the flower of the French nobility. He bears 
the blessed banner of St. Peter, entrusted to his victorious care 
by the holy successor of the apostle, and warns thee of aU this, 
that thou- mayst provide a reception suitable to his rank.” ’ 

‘Here_ are sounding words,’ said the Emperor 3 ‘but the 
wind which whistles loudest is not always most dangerous to 
the vessel. We know something of this nation of France, and 
have heard more. They are as petulant at least as they are 
valiant j we will flatter their vanity tiU we get time and oppor- 
tunity for more effectual defence. Tush! if words can pay 
debt, there is no fear of our exchequer becoming insolvent. 
What follows here, Nicephorus 1 A list, I suppose, of the 
followers of this great count V 

^ See Note 5. - ' 
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‘ ]\Iy liege, no,’ answered Niceplioriis Brienniiis ; ‘ so “any 
independent chiefs as yonr In^^enal 

memorial, so many independent European armies ate advancing 
by different routes towards the East;, and announce the conquest 
of Palestine from the infidels as their common ohj eet 

‘A dreadful enumeration/ said the Emperor, as he perused 
the list.; ‘yet so far happy, that its very length assures us of 
the impossibility^ that so many princes can he semusly and 
consistently united in so wild a Project Thus atody 
eves catch the well-known name of an old friend, ou _ , ^ j 

fOT such are the alternate chances of 

of Antioch. Is nothethesonof thecelehratedBohert of 

so renowned among his countiymien, who raised hims®ff to the 

rank of grand duke from a simple cavalier, 

ereign of those of his warlike nation, both in Sic y ^ 

Did not the standards of the German Emperor, of Roman 
Pontiff, nay, our own imperial banners, give v'ay -Upp^Tvie 

until, equally a wily statesman ^ r-astle 

the terror of Europe, from being a kmght whose 
would have been easily gamsoned by six ‘^^^ss-hows and as 
many lances 1 It is a dreadful family^ a “ce of c 
as power. But Boliemond, tBe son of old Bober , 

W father’s politics. He may talk of ralestae and of the 
interests of Christendom, hut if I can make s other 

same with mine, he is not likely to he 6^^^® nnt:<;p <5 J of his 
object. So, then, with the knowledge ^ ° .an 

wish^ and projects, it may chance that 
ally in the guise of an enemy. Whom have ~ j ri 
frey ^ Duke of Bouillon — leading, I see, a most ^ 

from the hanks of a huge river called the Rhme. Wh 

person’s character 1 ’ , nop of 

‘ As we hear,’ replied Ricephorus, this Go y 
the wisest, noblest, and bravest of the leaders of inde- 

strangely put themselves in motion ; and assembled 

pendent princes, as many in number guhiects 

for the siege of Troy, and followed, most of as the 

ten times Lre numerous,, this Godfrey he 

Agamemnon. The princes and counts esteem fantastically 
IS the foremost in the ranks of those wh.om y gener- 

cail knights, and also on account of the . - mug' deigy 

osity which he practitos in all his transac i • , 

TTio'ifrey of BoulUon,- Dube of Lower Lorrame.^begeat 
first Crusade, afterwards King of Jerusalem, bee 
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give him credit for the highest zeal for the doctrines of religion, 
and a corresponding respect for the church and its dignitaries. 
Justice, liberality, and frankness have equally attached to this 
Godfrey the lower class of the people. His general attention 
to moral obligations is a idedge to them that his religion is 
real ; and, gifted with so much that is excellent, he is already, 
although inferior in rank, birth, and power to many chiefs of 
the crusade, justly regarded as one , of its principal leaders.’ 

‘ Pity,’ said the Emperor, ‘ that a character such as you 
describe this prince to be should be under the dominion of a 
fanaticism scarce worthy of Peter the Hermit, or the clownish 
multitude which he led, or of the veiy ass which he rode upon ; 
which I am apt to think the wisest of the first multitude whom 
we beheld, seeing that it ran away towards Europe as soon as 
water and barley became scarce.’ . . 

‘ Might I be permitted here to speak and 3mt live/ said 
Agelastes, ‘I would remark, that the Patriarch himself made 
a. similar retreat so soon as blows became plenty and food 
scarce.’ 

‘ Thou hast hit it, Agelastes,’ said the Emperor ; ‘ but the 
question now is, whether an honourable and important princi- 
pality could not be formed out of part of the provinces of the 
Lesser Asia, now laid waste by the Turks. Such a princi- 
pality, methinks, with its various advantages of soil, climate, 
industrious inhabitants, and a healthy atmosphere, were well 
worth the morasses of Bouillon. It might be held as a depend- 
ence upon the sacred Roman empire, and garrisoned^ as it were, 
by Godfrey and his victorious Franks would be a bulwark, on 
that point., to our just and sacred person. Ha! most holy 
Patriarch, would not , such a prospect shake the most devout 
crusader’s attachment to the burning sands of Palestine V ' ' ■ 

‘Especially,’ answered the Patriarch, ‘ if the prince for whom 
such a rich “theme was changed into, a, feu dal appanage 
should be previously converted to the only true faith, as your 
Imperial Highness undoubtedly means!’ 

‘Certainly — most unquestionably,’, answered the Emperor, 
with ,a due affectation of gravity, notwithstanding he was inter- 
nally conscious how often he had beeii compelled, by state . 
necessities, to admit, not only Latin Christians, but Manichmans, 
-and other heretics, nay Mohammedan barbarians, into- the frum- 
ber of his subjects, and that without, experiencing opposition 
from the scruples of the Patriarch. ‘Here I find,’ continued 

^ The provinces were called ‘ themes.’ 
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the Einj^)eror, * such a numerous list of princes and princi- 
palities in the act of approaching our boundaries as might well 
rival the armies of old, who were said to have drunk up rivers, 
exhausted realms, and trode down forests, in their wasteful 
advance.’ As he pronounced these words, a shade of paleue.ss 
came over the imperial brow, similar to that which had already 
clothed in sadness most of his counsellors. 

‘This war of nations,’ said Nicephorus, ‘has also circum- 
stances distinguishing it from eveiy other, save that which his 
Imperial Highness hath waged in former times against those 
"whom we are accustomed to call Franks. We must go forth 
against a x)eople to whom the strife of coml^at is as the breath 
of their nostrils ; who, rather than not be engaged in war, will 
do battle with their nearest neighbours, and challenge each 
other to mortal fight, as much in sport as Ave would defy a 
comrade to a chariot race. The)' are covered with an impene- 
trable armour of steel, defending them from bloAvs of the 
lance and sword, and which the uncommon strength of their 
horses renders them able to support, though one of ours could 
^ well hear pMount Olympus upon his loins. Their foot ranlcs 
a missile weapon unknown to us, termed an arblast, or 
cross-Wr. R is not drawn with the right hand, like the bow 
of other nations, hut by placing the feet upon the w'eapon 
Itself, and pulling with the whole force of the body;_ and it 
^^.P^fches arrows called bolts, of hard wood pointed with iron, 
which the strength of the bow can send through the strongest 
breastplates, and even through stone walls, where not of im- 
®o^mon thickness.’ 

‘Enough,’ said the Emperor; ‘we have seen with our own 
eyes the lances of Frankish knights and the cross-bows of their 
^ Heaven has allotted them a degree of braveiy 

wmch to other nations seems wellnigh preternatural, the Bi- 
will has gi^'en to the Greek councils that wisdom which 
r hath refused to barbarians — the art of achieving conquest 
y ^dom rather than brute force, obtaining by our skill in 
c^fy advantages which victory itself could not have pro- 
cured. If -we Pave not the use of that dreadful^weapon which 
our son-in-law'terms the cross-bow, Heaven, in its favour, has 
^ucealed from these Western barbarians the composition and 
fhe Greek fire — well so called, since by Grecian hands 
It is' prepared, and by such only can its lightnings be 
Tri V 1 astonished foe.’ The Emperor paused and 

cooked around him; and although the faces of Ms counsellors 
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still looked blank, he boldly proceeded : ‘But to return yet 
again to this black scroll, containing the names of those nations 
who approach our frontier, here occur more than one with 
which, methinks, old memory should make us familiar, though 
our recollections are distant and confused. It becomes us 
to know who these men are, that we may avail ourselves of 
those feuds and quarrels among them which, being blown into 
life, may happily divert them from the prosecution of this 
extraordinary attempt in which they are now united. Here is, 
for example, one Robert, styled Duke of Normandy, who com- 
mands a goodly band of counts, with which title we are but 
too well acquainted; of “earls,” a word totally strange to us, 
but apparently some barbaric title of honour ; and of knights, 
whose names are compounded, as we think, chiefly of the 
French language, but also of another jargon, which we are not 
ourselves competent to understand. To you, most reverend 
and most learned Patriarch, we may fittest apply for informa- 
tion on this subject.’ 

‘ The duties of my station,’ replied the Patriarch Zosimus, 

* have withheld my riper years from studying the history of 
distant realms ; but the wise Agelastes, who hath read as many 
volumes as would fill the shelves of the famous Alexandrian 
library, can no doubt satisfy your Imperial Majesty’s inquiries.’ 

Agelastes erected himself on those enduring legs which had 
procured him the surname of Elephant, and began a reply to 
the inquiries of the Emperor rather remarkable for readiness 
than accuracy. ‘ I have read,’ said he, ‘ in that brilliant mirror 
which reflects the time of our fathers, the volumes of the 
learned Procopius, that the people separately called Normans 
and Angles are in truth the same race, and that Normandy, 
sometimes so called, is in fact a part of a district of Gaul. 
Beyond, and nearly opposite to it, but separated by an arm of 
the sea, lies a ghostly region, on which clouds and tempests for 
ever rest, and which is well loiown to its continental neighbdurs 
as the abode to which departed spirits are sent after this life. 
On one side of the strait dwell a few fishermen, men possessed 
of a strange charter, and enjoying singular privileges, in con- 
sideration of their being the living ferrymen who, performing 
the office of the heathen Charon, carry the spirits of the de- 
parted to the island which is their residence after death. At 
the dead of night .these fishermen are, in rotation, suinmoned 
to perform^ the duty by which they seem to hold the permis- 
.sioii to reside on this strange coast. A knock is heard at the 
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door of his cottage %Yho holds the turn of this siugular service, 
sounded by no mortal hand. A whispering, as of a decaying 
breeze, summons the ferT 5 rman to his duty. He hastens to his 
bark on the sea-shore, and has no sooner launched it than he 
perceives its hull sink sensibly in the water, so as to express 
the weight of the dead with whom it is filled. Ko fonn is seen, 
and though voices are heard, yet the accents are undistinguish- 
able, as of one who speaks in his sleep. Thus he traverses the 
strait between the continent and the island, impressed with 
the mysterious awe which affects the living when they are con- 
scious of the presence of the dead. They arrive upon the 
opposite coast, where the cliffs of white chalk form a strange 
contrast with the eternal dar^ess of the atmosphere. They 
stop at a landing-place appointed, but disembark not, for the 
land is never trodden by earthly feet. Here the passage-boat 
is gradually lightened of its unearthly inmates, who wander 
forth in the way appointed to them, while the mariners slowly 
return to their own side of the strait^ having performed, for the 
time this singular service, by which they hold their fishing-huts 
and their possessions on that strange coast.’ 

Here he ceased; and the Emperor replied — ‘If this legend 
be actually told us by Procopius, most learned Agelastes, it 
shows that that celebrated historian came more near the heathen 
than the Christian belief respecting the future sta^te. In truth, 
mis is littlb more than the old fable of the infernal Styx. 
Procopius, we believe, lived before the decay of heathenism, 
and, as we would gladly disbelieve much which he hath told us 
respecting our ancestor and predecessor Justinian, so we will 
not pay him much credit in foture in point of geo^aphical 
^owledge. Meanwhile, what ads- thee, Achilles Tatius, and 
dost thou whisper with that soldier 1 ’ 

‘My head,’ answered Achilles Tatius, ‘is at your imperial 
command, prompt to pay. for the unbecoming trespass of my 
tongue. I did but ask of this Hereward here what he knew of 
this matter; for I have heard my Varangians repeatedly call 
themselves Anglo-Danes, Normans, Britons, or some other bar- 
baric epithet, and I am sure that one or other, or it may be all, 
ot these barbarous sounds at different times serve to designate 
the birthplace of these exiles, too happy in being banished firom 
the darkness of barbarism to the luminous vicinity of your 
imperial presence.’ , . 

Speak, then, Varangian, in the name of Heaven, said the 
bmperor, 'and let us know whether we are to look for friends 
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or enemies in those men of Normand}'’ who are now approach- 
ing our frontier. Speak with courage, man ; and if thou appre- 
hendest danger, remember thou servest a prince well qualified 
to protect thee.’ 

‘ Since I am at liberty to speak,’ answered the life-guards- 
man, ‘although my loiowledge of the Greek language, which 
you term the Roman, is but slight, I trust it is enough to de- 
mand of his Imperial Highness, in place of all pay, donative, 
or gift whatsoever, since he has been pleased to talk of design- 
ing such for me, that he would place me in the first line of 
battle which shall he formed against these same Normans and 
their Duke Robert ; and if he pleases to allow me the aid of 
such Varangians as, for love of me, or hatred of their ancient 
tyrants, may he disposed to join their arms to mine, I have 
little doubt so to settle our long accounts with these men, that 
the Grecian eagles and wolves shall do them the last office, by 
tearing the flesh from their hones.’ 

‘What dreadful feud is this, my soldier,’ said the Emperor, 

* that after so many years stiU drives thee to such extremities 
when the very name of Normandy is mentioned V , . 

‘Your Imperial Highness shall be judge,’ said the Varangian. 
‘My fathers, and those of most, though not all, of the corps to 
whom I belong, are descended from a valiant race who dwelt 
in the north of Germany, called Anglo-Saxons. Nobody, save 
a priest possessed of the art of consulting ancient chronicles, 
can even guess how long it is since they came to the island of 
Britain, then distracted with civil war. The}’’ came, however, 
on the pe'fcition of the natives of the island, for the aid' of the 
Angles was requested by the southern inhabitants. ' Provinces 
-were granted in recompense of the aid thus liberally afforded, 
and the greater proportion of the island becamej by degrees, 
the property of the Anglo-Saxons, who occupied it at first as - 
several principalities, and latterly as one l^gdom, speaking 
the language,. and observing the laws, of most’ of those who 
now form your imperial body-guard of Varangians, or exiles. 
In process of time, the Northmen became known to the people 
of the more southern climates. They were so called from their 
coming from the distant regions of the Baltic Sea — an immense 
ocean, sometimes frozen with ice as hard as the cliffs of Mount 
Caucasus. They came seeking milder regions than nature had 
assigned them at home j and the . climate of Prance being de- 
lightful, and its people slow in battle, they extorted from them 
the grant of a large province, which was,- from; the name 
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of tlie now settlers, called Normandy, tliougK I 
fatlier say that nas not its proper a.ppcllation. Um 
there under a duhc, ^vho ncknowlcclgcd the aulho^ 

of the king ofFranco, that is to sJiy, obeying him n-ben it suited 

lus conveuicnce so to do. , i -i ^ 

‘Now it cbauccd many years since, minn 

of Normans and Anglo-aaxons were cinietly 
different sides of the snlt -water channel nlnch 

from England, that William, Duke of .f 

levied a large anuy, came over to Kciit., which i. • 
site side of the channel, and there defeated, in 'it is 

Harold, who was at that time king of the ^Diglo-Saxo s. It is 
hut grief to tell what followed. Battles haa-c been old 

time that have had dreadful results, ''hich 3 ears, Pnnner 
could wash away ; hut at llasting.s -— 0 woe s me . p. ' • 
of my country fell, never again ^‘‘^ kc ’raised ”Ik. ^ 
has driven her wheel over us. All that Mas yi < g 

ms have left, the land; and of Buhdi.slmicn-- for such is our 
proper designation no one remains in ^ , ‘ ,1 

thrall of the invaders. ^lany men of Danish 

found their way on diflcrcntoccmsions to England, 
in the common calamity. All was laid desolate 

of the victors. My fatber^s home ]ic.s now an undistin^^^^^ 

ruin, amid an e.xtensive forest, composed 

formerly fair fields and domestic pastuys, where a manly ra^^ 

derived nourishment by cultivating a ‘e . 

has destroyed the church where sleep the fat climates^ 

and I, theVst of their Unc, am a wauderer climates, 

a fighter of the battles of other-s the servant of a ^re^^ 
though a kind, master, in a word, one of the banished 

in that station,’ said Acbilto j feUy! 

the harharic simplicity which your forefathers i smile 

since you are nhw under the cheering influence of that smue 

which is the life of the world.’, -irovonfn'nVi with a 

‘It avails not talldng of tliis,’ said the Varangian, witn 

““T&nnans,’ said the c»a«ereT^^ 

by whom the celebrated island of Britain is fl 

governed 1’ ' -rr • • ■ 

. ' It is but too true,’ answered the , V'lianpan. _ Xierins. 
‘They are, then, ahraveand ^='*ke pe^ej sai^,wmus^ 
‘It would he hase and false to say othenvise of an enemy, 

VOL. XXIT 6 
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said Hereward. ‘Wrong have they done me, and a ^vrong 
never to he atoned ; hut to speak lulsehood of them -were but 
a woman’s vengeance. Mortal enemies as they are to me, and 
mingling wdth all my recollections as that which is hateful and 
odious, yet were the troops of Europe mustered, as it seems 
they are lilcely to be, no nation or tribe dared in gallantrj' 
claim the advance of the hauglity Norman.’ 

‘And this Duke Robert, who is he ? ’ 

‘ That,’ answered the Varangian, ‘ I cannot so well c.vplain. 
He is the son — the eldest .son, as men say, of the tyrant 
William, who subdued England when I hardly e.xisted, or w’as 
a child in the cradle. That William, the victor of Hastings, 
is now dead, we are assured by concurring testimony; but 
while it seems his eldest son Duke Robert has become his heir 
to the duchy of Normandy, some other of his children have 
been so fortunate as to acquire the throne of England — unless, 
indeed, like the petty farm of some obscure yeoman, the fair 
kingdom has been divided among the t}Tant’s issue.’ 

* Concerning this,’ said the Emperor, ‘ we have heard some-, 
thing, which we shall try to reconcile with the soldier’s narra- 
tive at leisure, holding the words of this honest Varangian as 
positive proof, in whatsoever he avers from his own knowledge. 
And now, my grave and worthy counsellors, we must close this 
evening’s service in the temple of the Muses, this distressing 
news, brought us by our dearest son-in-laAV, the Cajsar, having 
induced us to prolong our worship of these learned goddesses 
deeper into the night than is consistent with the health of our 
beloved wife and (kiughter ; while, to ourselves, this intelligence 
brings subject for grave deliberation.’ 

The courtiers ejdiausted their ingenuity in forming the most 
ingenious prayers that all evil consequences should be averted 
which could attend this excessive vigilance. 

Nicephorus and his fair bride spoke together as a pair 
equally desirous to close an accidental breach between them. 
‘Some things thou hast said, my Csesar,’ observed the lady, 
‘in detailing this dreadful intelligence, as elegantly turned as 
if the nine goddesses, to whom this temple is dedicated, had 
lent each, her aid to the sense and expression.’ 

H need none of their assistance,’ answered Nicephorus, 

‘ since I possess a muse of my own, in whose genius are in- 
cluded all those attributes which the heathens vainly ascribed 
to the nine deities of Parnassus.’ ' 

‘It is well,’ said the fair historian, retiring by the assistance 
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of Imsbaiurs ariii ; ' hut. if you •will load your wife with 
praises for beyond her merits you must lend her your arm to 
support her uiuler the weighty burden 3’on have been pleased 
to impose.’ The council parted when the imperial per.sons had 
retired, and most of them sought to indemnify themselves in 
more free, though less digniiiicd, circle.s for the constraint which 
they had practised in the temple of the Muses. 



CHAPTER VI 


Vain man. ! thou raayst esteem thy lore as fair 
As fond h3Tierboles suffice to raise. 

She may he all that ’s matchless in her person, 

And all-divine in soul to match her body ; 

But take this from me — thou shalt never call her 
Superior to her sex, while (rm survives, 

And I am her true votary. 

Old Play. 


A 'CHILLES TATIUS, with his faithful Varaugian close 
hy his shoulder, melted from the dispersing assem- 
hly silently and almost invisibly, as snow is dissolved 
from its Alpine abodes as the days become more genial. No 
lordly step or clash of armour betokened the retreat of the 
military persons. The very idea of the necessity of guards was 
not ostentatiously brought forward, because, so n^r the presence 
of the Emperor, the emanation supposed to flit around that 
divinity of earthly sovereigns had credit for rendering it impas- 
sive and unassailable. Thus the oldest and most sldlful courtiers. 


among whom our friend Agelastes was not to be forgotten, were 
of opinion that, although the Emperor employed the ministry 
of the Varangians and other guards, it was rather for form’s 
sake than from any danger of the commission of a crime of a 
kind so heinous that it was the fashion to account it almost im- 
possible, And this doctrine, of the rare occurrence of such a 
crime, was repeated from month to month in those very cham- 
bers where it had oftener than once been pe:^etrated, and 
sometimes by the very persons who monthly laid schemes for 
carrying some dark conspiracy against the reigning emperor into 
positive execution. 

At length the captain of the life-guardsmen and his frithiul 
attendant found themselves on the outside of the Blacquemal 
Palace. The passage which Achilles found for their exit was 
closed by a postern which a single Varangian shut behind them, 
drawing, at the same time, bolt and bar with an ill-omened and 
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jaTring sound. ^ Looking back at the mass of turrets, hattle- 
ments, and spires out of which the}" had at length " emerged, 
Hereward could not but feel his heart lighten to find himself 
once more under the deep blue of a Grecian heaven, where the 
planets were burning with unusual lustre. He sighed and 
rubbed his hands with pleasure, lilce a man newly restored to 
liberty. He even spoke to his leader, contrary to his custom 
unless addressed. ‘ Methinks the air of yonder halls, valorous 
captain, carries with it a perfume which, though it may be 
well termed sweet, is so suffocating as to be more suitable to 
sepulchrous chambers than to the dwellings of men. Happy 
1 am that I am fi:ee, as I trusty fi-om its influences.’ 

Be happy, then,’ said Achilles Tatius, ‘since thy vile, elod- 
'feb spirit feels suffocation rather than refreshment in gales 
wbicb, instead of causing death, might recall the dead them- 
selves to hfe.^ Yet this I will say for thee, Hereward, 'that, 
bom a barbarian within the narrow circle of a savage’s desires 
ana pleasures, and having no idea of life save what thou derivest 
ffom such Hie and base connexions, thou art, nevertheless, 
resigned by nature for better things, and hast this day sus- 
tamed a tnal in which, I fear me, not even one of mine own 
bODie corps, frozen as they are into lumps of unfashioned 
barbarity, could have equalled thy bearing. And speak now 
^ < m?® faith, hast not thou been rewarded ? ’ 

‘That HU I never deny,’ said the Varangian. • ‘ The pleasure 
f twenty-four hours perhaps before my comrades, 

the Normans are coming hither to afford us a fiiU revenge 
t Ub-y of Hastings is a lordly recompense for the 

^1 1 ®P®^^bg some hours in hearing the lengthened chat of 
a mdy, -who has written about she knows not what, and the 
. emg commentaries of the bystanders, who pretended to 
^Te her an account of what they did not themselves stop to 
Witness.’ ‘ . 

Hereward, my good youth,’ said Achilles Tatius, ‘thou 
^ think I should do weU to place thee under the 
ustody of some person of skiU. Too much hardihood, my 
soldier, is in soberness aUied to overdaring. It was 
batnral that thou shouldst feel a becoming pride in thy 
nfT® position ; yet, let it but taint thee with vanity, and the 
bnf u be little short of madness. VTiy, thou hast looked 

oly m ^ princess bom in the purple, before whom 

^y <yvn ejms, though weU used to such spectacles, are never 
ised beyond the foldings of her veiL’ 
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‘vSo l>c it, ill the name of Heaven!' replied Hereward. 
‘ Nevertheless, handsome faces were made to look upon, and 
the eyes of young men to see vnthal.' 

‘ If hueli be their final end,’ said Achilles, ‘never did thine, 
I will freolv sniniosc, find a richer apoloai’’ for the somewhat 

ttli-* i-n.i . 1 .• .t ^ .1 -n* 


ihis evening.'' 

‘Good leader, or Follower, whichever is your favourite title,’ 
raid th.o Anglo-Briton, ‘ drive nob to extremity a plain luan, 
who desires to hold his duty in all honour to the imperial family. 
The Princess, wife of the Cavsar, and horn, 3 ’’on tell mo, of a 
]ttjrple colour, has now inliented, notwithstanding, the features 
of a most lovely woman. She hath composed a liistorj’’, of wliich 
i presume not to fonn a judgment, since I cannot understand 
it ; slio sings like an angel ; and to conclude, after the fashion 
<*r tin* knights of this daj' — though I deal not ordinarily w'ith 
their huiguage — I would .saj* cheerfully tliat I am ready to place 
tny.self in lists against any one wliomsoever who dares detract 
from the heaufy of the imperial Anna Comnena’s penson, or 
tr**m the virtue.? of her mind. Having said this, iny noble 
t*apt:;in, we have .«aid all that it i.s competent for vou to inquire 
into or for me to answer. That there arc handsomer women 
tlio Princc--;s is unquestioimhlc; and I quc.stion it the 
thai I have my.^-df seen a per.soti wliom 1 think far her 
:'np'»rior; and with that let u.s close tlic dialogue.’ 

*’fhy bc.anty, tlnm nnjainillolcd fool,’ .‘viid Achilles, ‘must, 

I v *v>n, be the daughter of the Inrgc-hodicd Northern boor, 
living next door to him u]>on whoso farm was brought up 
tb'- pT ' lU of ari as A, curst with such intolendde want of 


Aon ni’.y say y-mr plcrt’ujro, eaptain,' replied Herewrird ; 
5i t.; *b<s . afer for us l>oth that thou canst nut on fuu'h 


v-y.n" * ifn- r ogV-sot mo, vdio hold thy judgment ns light ns 
'-• -'1 <- Jiun.n, tw any tlcrogutiou of a ’{.>er.sou 

"j-m ti.-'v.-r saw, l-iit if 3 'ou laid {'oesi, jn'rchnuco 1 

tr' r-.* , o:-.?;;; inly hav/' ntiv rellcotbms upon, even 

' ■■ ’rs.‘.;,-i ^ li’ol r. of th>' necc^-ary 

ro la- H*' sO'ver to oxtretaitv the 

.n;,;! n'O^I nnv fre-i'o 


Vi.- 


tr-r- 






ovt.-r.t th-vg lio thosf patjoufO 

a f w-r'te-p,. „ t\tA had. in that 

lOg .-xnd fcgard n>5- lii*. co-mnaiidor j 
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■when, therefore, the Follower, instead of resenting his petulance, 
good-humouredlj’- apologised for ha'ving hurt his feelings, the 
momentary displeasure between them was at an end : the 
officer at once reassumed his superiority, and the soldier sunk 
hack with a deep sigh, given to some period which was long 
past, into his wonted silence and reserve. Indeed, the Follower 
had another and further design upon Hereward, of which he 
was as yet unwilling to do more than give a distant hint. 

After a long pause, during which they approached the bar- 
racks, a gloomy fortified building constructed for the residence 
of their corps, the captain motioned his soldier to draw close 
op to his side, and proceeded to ask him, in a confidential "tone 
— ‘Hereward, my friend, although it is scarce to he supposed 
that in the presence of the imperial family thou shouldst mark 
any one who did not partake of their blood, or rather, as Homer 
has it, -who did not participate of the divine icTim', which, in 
^their sacred persons, supplies the place of that vulgar fluid, 
yet, during so long an audience, thou mightst possibly, from 
ms uncourtiy person and attire, have distinguished Agelastes, 
■whom we courtiers call the Elephant, from his strict ohser'vation 
of the rule which forbids any one to sit down or rest in the 
imperial presence U ‘ 

, ‘ I thmk,’ replied the soldier, ‘ I marked the man yo'u mean : 
ms age was some seventy [sixty] and upwards — a big, burly 
porson •, and the baldness which reached to the top of his h^a 
was well atoned for by a white beard of prodigious size, which 
descended in waving curls over his breast, and reached to the 
to\ml "with which his loins were girded, instead of the silken 
®^®“^sed by other persons of rank.^ 

,.^^ost accurately marked, my Varangian,’ said the officer, 
’l^t.else didst thou note about this person 1 ’ 
ffis cloak was in its texture as coarse as that of the meanest 
?i the^ people, but it was strictly clean, as if it had been the 
intention of the Wearer to exhibit poverty, or carelessness and 
®^.^mpt of dress, avoiding, at the same ■time, every particular 

^^1^ implied anjiihing negligent, sordid, or disgusting. 

rnv St. Sophia,’ said the officer, ‘ thou astonishert me I 
ne prophet Balaam was not more surprised when his ass 
nrned round her head and spoke to him. And what else didst 
non note concerning this man 1 I see those who meet thee 
must beware of thy observation as well as of thy battle-^e. ^ 

, If it please your valour,’ answered the soldier,' we English 
eyes a^ well as hands; hut it is only when discharging 
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our duty that we permit our tongues to dwell on what we have 
observed. I noted but little of this man's conversation ; but 
jhom what I heard, it seemed he was not unvilling to play 
what we call the jester, or jack-pudding, in the conversation — , 
a character which, considering the man’s age and physiognomy, 
is not, I should be tempted to say, natural, but assumed for 
some purpose of deeper import.’ 

‘ Hereward,’ answered his officer, ‘ thou hast spoken like an 
angel sent down to examine men’s bosoms : that man, Agelastes, 
is a contradiction such as earth has seldom wtnessed. l^ssass- 
ing all that wisdom which in former times united the sages of 
this nation with the gods themselves, Agelastes has the same 
cunning as the elder Brutus, who disguised his talents under 
the semblance of an idle jester. He appears to seek no office — 
he desires no consideration — he pays suit at 'court only when 
positively required to do so ; yet what shall I say, my soldier, 
concerning the cause of an influence gained without apparent 
effort, and extending almost into the very thoughts of men, who* 
appear to act as he would desire, without his soliciting them to 
that purpose 1 Men say strange things concerning the extent 
of his communications with other beings, whom our fathers 
worshipped with prayer and sacrifice. I am determined, how- 
ever, to know the road by which he climbs so high and so easily 
towards the point to which all men aspire at court, and it will 
go hard but he shall either share his ladder with me or I will 
strike its support from under him. Thee, Hereward, I have 
chosen to assist me in this matter, as the knights among these 
Frankish infidels select, when going upon an adventure, a 
sturdy squire, or inferior attendant, to share the dangers and 
the recompense; and this I am moved to, as much by the 
shrewdness thou hast this night manifested as by the courage 
which thou mayst boast, in common with, or rather beyond, 
thy companions.' 

‘ I am obliged, and I thank your valour,’ replied the Varan- 
gian, more coldly perhaps than his officer expected ; ‘ I am 
ready, as is my duty, to serve you in. anything consistent with 
God and the Emperor’s claims upon my service. I would only 
say that, as a sworn inferior soldier, I wiU do nothing contrary 
to the laws of the empire, and, as a sincere though ignorant 
Christian, I wiU have nothing to do with the gods of the 
heathens, save to defy them in the name and strength of the 
holy saints.’ 

‘ Idiot I ’ said AchiUes Tatius, ‘ dost thou think that I, 
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already possessed of one of the first dignities of the empire, 
could meditate anything contrary to the interests of Alexius 
Conmenusi or, Tvhat would he scarce more atrocious, that I, 
the chosen Mend and ally of the reverend Patriarch Zosimus, 
should meddle with anything hearing a relation, however 
remote, to heresy or idolatry U ^ 

Truly,’ answered the Varangian, ‘ no one would he _moie sur- 
pfised or grieved than I should ; hut when we walk in a laby- 
rinth, we must assume and announce that we have a steady 
and forward purpose, which is one mode at least of keeping a 
straight path. The people of this country have so many ways 
of saj^g the same thing, that one can hardly know at last 
what is their real meaning. "We English, on the other hand, 
can only express ourselves in one set of words, hut it is one out 
of which all the ingenuity of the world could not extract a 
double meaning;’ 

_‘’Tis well,’ said his of&cer; ‘to-morrow we will talk more of 
for which purpose thou wilt come to my quarters a little 
after sunset. And hark thee, to-morrow, while the sun is in 
heaven, shall be thine own, either to sport thyself or to repose, 
hmploy thy time in the latter, by my advice, since to-mdrrpw 
^i^t, like the present, may find us both watchers.’ 

So saying, they entered the barracks, where they parted 
company^ — the commander of the life-guards taking his way to 
^ splendid set of apartments which belonged to him in that 
eapaci^, and the Anglo-Saxon seeking his more humble accom- 
JQodations as a subaltern officer of the same corps. 
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Sucli forces met not, nor so vast a camp, 

When Agrican, with all his Northern powers, 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell. 

The city of Gallaphron, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 

His daughter, sought by many prowess’d knights, 

Both pajmim and the peers of Charlemagne. 

Paradise Mcgained. 

E AULY on tlie morning of the day folloAving that which 
we have commemorated, the imperial council was as- 
sembled, where the number of general officers with 
sounding^ titles disguised under a thin veil the real weakness of 
the Grecian empire. The commanders were numerous, and the 
distinctions of their rank minute, hut the soldiers were very few 
in comparison. 

The offices formerly jfiUed by prefects, prastors, and questors 
were now held by persons who had gradually risen into the 
authority of those officers, and who, though designated from 
their domestic duties about the Emperor, yet, from that very 
circumstance, possessed what, in that despotic court, was the 
most effectual source of power. A long train of officers entered 
the great hall of the Castle of Blacquemal, and proceeded so 
far together as their different grades admitted, wlnle in each 
chamber through which they passed in succession a certain 
number of the train, whose rank permitted them to advance no 
farther, remained behind the others. Thus, when the interior 
cabinet of audience was gained, which was not until their 
■ passage through ten ante-rooms, five persons only found them- 
selves in the presence of the Emperor in this innermost and 
most sacred recess of royalty, decorated by all the splendour of 
the period. 

The Emperor Alexius sat upon a stately throne, rich with 
barbaric gems and gold, and flanked on either hand, in imita- 
tion probably of Solomon’s magnificence, with the form of a 
couchantlion in the same precious metal. Not to dwell upon 
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oilier marlvsof s])lendoiir, a tree, rvliose iTunk 9 

gold, shot up behind the throne, which it ovorcanopied with 
Its branches. Amid the Ixmghs were birds of various ^^jids, 
cimonsly MTOiiglit and enamelled, and fruit composed of 
precious stones seemed to glisten among the 
officers alone, the highest in the state, had . 
entering this sacred reces.s when the Lmperor 
These were the Grand Bomestm, who ^ 

rank with a modem prime minister : the Logothete, or cbaii- 
cellor •. the Protosiiathaire, or commander of the guards, already 
mentioned ; the Acolyte, or Follower, and leader of the 

Varangians: and the Patriarch. 

The doorh of this .secret apartment and tlie adjacent amte- 

chamher were guarded bj* .six defonned 

MTithen and withered countenances formed a hideous c ^ ^ 
with their snow-white dresses and • . V 

were mutes, a species of ivretchc.s borrowed from the P •, j 

of the East, that they might he unable to proclaim the ^ ‘ 

oftjTranny of which they were the unsernpu Ions agents, t n } 
were generally held in a kind of horror rather than | 

for men considered that slaves of this sort had a mahgnan 
pleasure in avenging upon others the irreparable wrongs 
had severed themselves from humanity. nf 

It was a general custom, though, like many othe » 
the Greeks, it would be held childish in modern ^ ^ 

means of machinery easily conceived, the hoiis, at , j 
of a^stmnger, were made, as it were, to 
roar, after which a wind seemed to rustle the ^ -F 

tree, the birds hopped from branch to branch, mip’ 

and appeared to fill the chamber with their carom .S- _ 
display had alarmed many an ignorant foreign ’ 

and +1,0 rimoioTi r>rmTmftlloT.s tliemselves were expeo e ^ 


of the birds, although perhaps it was tor toe nirm^u ^ - 
‘Mb ooeasion. m a m-oof of the urgency of tbe present meeting 
of the council, these ceremonies were entirely omi ^ , .. 

Phe speech of the Emperor himself seemed ia a 

commencement the bellowing of the hons, , 
strain more resembling the warbling of toe i ' j -r ^ 

In his first sentences, he treated of imder the 

nnheard-of boldness of the millions of ventured 

pretence of wresting Palestine from the infidels, had venture 
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to invade the sacred territories of the empire. He threatened 
them with such chastisement as his innumerable forces and 
officers would, he affirmed, find it easy to inflict. To all this 
the audience, and especially the military officers, gave symptoms 
of ready assent. 

Alexius, however, did not long persist in the warlike inten- 
tions which he at first avowed. The Franks, he at length 
seemed to reflect, were, in profession, Christians. They might 
possibly he serious in their pretext of a crusade, in which case 
their motives claimed a degree of indulgence, and, although 
erring, a certain portion of respect. Their numbers also were 
great, and their valour could not he despised by those who had 
seen them fight at Durazzo ^ and elsewhere. They might also, 
by the permission of Supreme Providence, be in the long-run 
the instruments of advantage to the most sacred empire, though 
they approached it with so little ceremony. He had, therefore, 
mingling the virtues of prudence, humanity, and generosity 
with that valour which must always burn in the heart of an 
Emperor, formed a plan, which he was about to submit to 
their consideration, for present execution; and, in the first 
place, he requested of the Grand Domestic to let him know 
what forces he might count upon on the western side of the 
Bosphorus. ‘ • ^ 

‘Innumerable are the forces of the empire as the stars in 
heaven, or the sand on the sea-shore,’ answered the Grand 
Domestic. 

‘That is a goodly answer,’ said the Emperor, ‘provided 
there were strangers present at this conference ; but, since we 
hold consultation in private, it is necessary that I know pre- 
cisely to what number that army amounts which I have to 
rely upon. Reserve your eloquence till some fitter time, and 
let me know what you, at this present^ moment, mean by the 
word “ innumerable.” ’ " 

The Grand Domestic paused, and .hesitated for a short 
space; but, as he became aware that the moment was one in 
which the Emperor could not be trifled with, for Alexius 
Comnenus was at times dangerous, he answered thus, but not 
■without hesitation — ‘ Imperial master and lord, none better 
knows that such an answer cannot be hastily made, if it is at 
the same time to be correct in its results. The number of the 


the hatllo of Durazzo, Oct. 1081, in ■which Alexius was defeated 
'u.Mtu Kre.it slnuKhter hy Kohert Gniscard, and escaped only by the swift- 
ness of his horse, see Gibbon, ch. Ivi. . 
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imperial host betwixt this city and the western frontier of 
the empire, deducing those absent upon furlough, camot be 
counted upon as amounting to more than twenty-five thousand 
men, or thirty thousand at most.’ 

Alexius struck his forehead with his hand ; and the coun- 
sellors, seeing him give wa}’’ to such violent expressions of grim 
and sunrise, began to enter into discussions which they would 
otherwise have reserved for a fitter place and time. _ 

‘By the trust jmur Highness reposes in me,^ said the 
thete, ‘ there has been drawn from your Highness s (^ners 
during the last year gold enough to pay double the number of 
the armed warriors whom the Grand Domestic now mentions. 

‘Your Imperial Highness,’ retorted the impeached minister, 
vrith no small animation, ‘ wih at once remember the stationary 
garrisons, in addition to the movable troops, for wtacU unis 

figure-caster makes no allowance.’ , - , 

‘Peace, both of you!’ said Alexius, composing himself 
hastily; ‘our actual numbers are in truth less t^n we counted 
on, but let us not by wrangling augment the dimculties of the 
time. Let those troops be dispersed in vaUeys, in Passes, 
behind ridges of hills, and in difficult ground, where a httie 
art being used in the position can make few men supp y e 
appearance of numbers, between this city and the western 
frontier of the empire. lYhile this disposal is made, we mil 
continue to adjust with these crusaders, as they call » 

the terms on which we wdll consent to let them pass g 
our dominions ; nor are we .without hope of negotia g 
them, so as to gain great advantage to our kingdcw. . « 

insist that they pass through our country only by at 
perhaps fifty thousand at once, whom we mil successiydy 
transport into Asia, so that no greater . S 

assembling beneath our walls, ever endanger the safety 

metropolis of the world. / n i -n wo will 

‘On their way towards the banks of the Bospho , , . 

supply them with provisions, if they march i-^«nlt the 

order; and if any straggle from their standards, mi 

country by marauding, we suppose our . P 

not hesitate to repress their excesses, and eharaed 

giving positive orders, since we would not 

mth anything like a breach of engagement. rn primaries in 

that the Scjfthians, Arabs, Syrians,^ and other memeMnes 

our service will not suffer our sub3ects 

their own just defence; as, besides that there J 
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in stripping our own country of provisions, in order to feed 
strangers, we will not be surprised, nor unpardonably displeased, 
to learn that, of the ostensible quantity of flour, some sacks 
should be found filled with chalk, or lime, or some such substance. 
It is, indeed, truly wonderful what the stomach of a Frank 
will digest comfortably. Their guides, also, whom you shall 
choose with reference to such duty, will take care to conduct 
the crusaders by difficult and circuitous routes ; which will be 
doing them a real service, by inuring them to the hardships of 
the country and climate, which they would otherwise have to 
face without seasoning. , . ■ 

‘ In the meantime, in your intercourse with their chiefs, 
whom they call counts, each of whom thinks himself as great 
as an emperor, you will take care to give no offence to their 
natural presumption, and omit no opportunity of informing 
them of the wealth and bounty of our government. Sums, of 
money may be even given to persons of note, and largesses of 
less avail to those under them. You, our Logothete, will ta-ke 
good order for this, and you, our Grand Domestic, will take care 
that such soldiers as may cut off detached parties of the Franks 
shall be presented, if possible, in savage dress, and under rfhe 
show of infidels. In commending these; injunctions to your 
care, I purpose that the crusaders, having found the value of 
our friendship, and also in some sort the danger of our enmity, 
those whom we shall safely transport to Asia shall be, however 
unwieldy, still a smaller and more compa-ct body, whom -we 
may deal with in all -Christian prudence. Thus, by using fair 
words to one, threats, to another, gold to the avaricious, power 
to the ambitious, and reasons to those that are capable of listen- 
ing to them, we doubt not but to prevail upon those Franks, met 
as they are from a thousand points, and enemies of each other, 
to aclmowledge us as their common superior, rather than choose 
a leader among themselves, when they are . made aware of the 
great fact that every village in Palestine, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, is the original property of the sacred Roman empire, and 
that whatever Christian goes to war for their recovery must 
go as our subject, and hold any conquest which he may make 
as our vassal. Vice and virtue, sense and folly, ambition and 
disinterested devotion, will alike recommend to the survivors 
of these singular-minded men to become the feudatories of the 
empire, not its foe, and the shield, not the enemy,, of your 
paternal Emperor. ’ 

There was a general inclination of the head among the 
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courtiers, with. the 'Eastem exclamation oi^ ‘Long live the 
Emperor!’ 

^ IlTien the niiirmur of this applausive exclamation had sub- 
sided, Alexius proceeded — ‘ Once more, I say, that my faithful 
Grand Domestic, and those who act under him, will take care 
to commit the execution of such part of these orders as may 
seem aggressive to troops of foreign appearance and language, 
which, I grieve to sa}’’, are more numerous in our imperial army 
than our natural horn and orthodox subjects.’ 

The Patriarch here interposed his opinion, ‘ There is a con- 
solation,’ he said, ‘ in the thought that the genuine Romans in 
the imperial army are hut few, since a trade so bloody as war is 
most fitly prosecuted hy those whose doctrines, as wmll as their 
doings, on earth merit eternal condemnation in the next world.’ 

‘Reverend Patriarch,’ said the Emperor, ‘we would not will- 
ingly hold, with the wild infidels, that Paradise is to he gained 
py the sabre ; nevertheless, we would hope that a Roman dying 
m battle for his religion and his Emperor may find as good 
hope of acceptation, after the mortal pang is over, as a man 
who dies in peace, and with unblooded hand.’ 

‘It is enough for me to say,’ resumed the Patriarch, ‘that 
the church’s doctrine is not so indulgent : she is herself peace- 
ful, and her promises of favour are for those who have been 
men of peace. Yet think not I bar the gates of Heaven against 
soldier, as such, if believing aU the doctrines of our church, 
and complying Svith all our observances ; far less would I con- 
demn_ your Im]perial. h'lajesty’s wise precautions, both for 
diminishing the power and thinning the ranks of those Latin 
heretics, who come hither to despoil us, and plunder perhaps 
both church and temple, under the vain pretext that Heaven 
^uld permit them, stained with so many heresies, to reconquer 
that Holy Land which true orthodox Christians, your- Majesty s 
^cred predecessors, have not been enabled to retain from the m- 
tidel. And well I trust that no settlement made under the l/^ms 
^dl he permitted . by your . Majesty to establish itself in wmcli 
the cross shaU not he elevated with limbs of the same -length, 
mstead of that irregular and most damnable enor which P™" 
longs, in Western churches, the nether limb of that most holy 
emblem.’ . . 

M 'E,everend Patriarch,’ answered the Emperor, ‘do not deem 
that we think tightly of your weighty scruples; but the ques- 
tion is now, not in what mariner we may convert these Datin 
heretics to the true faith, but how we may avoid bemg overrun 
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by tbeir myriads, •which resemble those of the locusts by which 
their approach' was preceded and intimated/ ^ 

‘Your Majesty,’ said the Patriarch, ‘will act wi-fch your 
usual wisdom ; for my part, I have oidy stated my doubts, 
that I may save my own soul alive,’ 

‘ Our construction,’ said the Emperor, ‘ does your sentiments 
no -wrong, most reverend Patriarch ; and you,’ addressing him- 
self to the other counsellors, ‘will attend to these separate 
charges given out for directing the execution of the commands 
which have been generally intimated to you. They are -written 
out in the sacred ink, and our sacred subscription is duly 
marked with the fitting tinge of green and purple. Let themj 
therefore, be strictly obeyed. Ourselves will assume the com- 
mand of such of the Immortal Bands as remain in the city, 
and join to them the cohorts of our faithful Varangians. At 
the head of these troops we will await the arrival of these 
strangers under the walls of the city, and,' avoiding combat 
while our policy can postpone it, we -will be ready, in case 
of the worst, to take whatsoever chance it shall please the 
Almighty to send us,’ 

Here the council broke up, and the different chiefs began to 
exert themselves in the execution of their various instructions, 
civil and military, secret or public, favourable or hostile to the 
crusaders. The peculiar genius of the Grecian people was seen 
upon this occasion. Their loud and boastful talking corre- 
sponded -with the ideas which the Emperor -wished to enforce 
upon the crusaders concerning the extent of his power and 
resources. Nor is it to be disguised that the wily selfishness 
of most of those in the service of Alexius endeavoured to find 
some indirect way of appljdng the imperial instruction so as 
might best suit their own private ends. 

Meantime, the news had gone abroad in Constantinople of 
the arrival of the huge miscellaneous army of the West upon 
the limits of the Grecian empire, and of their purpose to pass 
to Palestine. A thousand reports ma^ified, if that was pos- 
sible, an event so wonderful. Some said that their ulti- 
mate -vdew was the conquest of Arabia, the destruction of the 
Prophet’s tomb, and the conversion of his green banner into a 
horse-cloth for the Idng of France’s brother. Others supposed 
that the ruin and sack of Constantinople was the real object of 
^e war. A third class thought it was in order to compel the 
Patriarch to submit himself to the Pope, adopt the Latin form 
of the cross, and put an end to the schism. 
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The Varaiigiaiis enjoyed an addition to this wonderful news, 
seasoned as it eveTj’-where was with something peculiarly suited 
to the prejudices of the hearers. It was gathered originally 
from what our friend Hereward, who was one of .their inferior 
officers, called sergeants or constables, had suffered to transpire 
of what he had heardithe preceding evening. Considering that 
the fact must be soon matter of notoriet)*, lie had no hesitation 
to give his comrades to understand that a Norman anny was 
coming hither under Duke Robert, the son of the far-famed 
William the Conqueror, and with hostile intentions, he con- 
cluded, against them in particular. Like all other men in 
peculiar circumstances, the Varangians adopted an explanation 
aTOlicahle to their own condition. These Normans, who hated 
the Saxon nation, and had done so much to dishonour and 
oppress them, were now following them, they supposed, to the 
foreign capital where they liad found refuge, with the purpose 
of making war on the bountiful jirince w’ho protected their sad 
mranant. Under this belief, man}* a deep oath was sworn in 
frior.se and Anglo-Saxon, that their keen battle-axes should 
avenge the slaughter of Hastings, and many a pledge, both in 
and ale, was quaffed, who should most deeply resent and 
omst effectually revenge the wrongs which the Anglo-Saxons 
or England had received at the hand of their oppressors. 

Hereward, the author of this intelligence, began soon to be 
sorry that he had ever suffered it to escape him, so closely was 
cross-examined concerning its precise import-, by the in- 
^mnes of his comrades, from whom he thought himself obliged 
tt concealed the adventures of the preceding evening, and 
rue place in which he had gained his information. ^ 

About noon, when he was effectually tired with returning 
me same answer to the same questions, and evading similar 
otaers which were repeatedly put to him, the sound of tnimpets 
amioupced the presence of the Acolyte Achilles Tatius, who 
came immediately, it was industriously whispered, from the 
mterior, with news of the immediate approach of war, 

_ a he Varangians and the Roman bands called Immortal, it 
as said, were to form a camp under the city, in order to be 
prompt to Refend it at the shortest notice. This put the whole 
oan-acks into commotion, each man making the_ necessary pro- 
for the approaching campaign- The noise was chiefly 
of joyful bustle and acclamation; and it was so general, 
Hereward, whose rank permitted him to commit to a page, 
esquire, the task of preparing his equipments, took the 
roL. sxiT 7 
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opportunitj’- to leave the barracks, in order to seek _ some^ dis- 
tant place apart from his comrades, and enjoy his solitary 
reflections upon the singular connexion into which he had 
been dra'wn, and his direct communication with the imperial 
family. 

Passing through the narrow streets, then deserted on account 
of the heat of the sun, he reached at length one of those broad 
terraces which, descending, as it were by steps, upon the margin 
of the Bosphorus, formed one of the most siflendid w^alfe 
in the universe, and still, it is believed, preserved as a public 
promenade for the pleasure of the Turks, as formerly for that 
of the Christians. These graduated terraces were planted with 
many trees, among which the C3^press, as usual, w’as most gen- 
erally cultivated. Here bands of the inhabitants were^ to be 
seen — some passing to and fro, with business and anxiety in 
their faces ; some standing still in gi-oups, as if discussing the 
strange and weighty tidings of the day; and some, ^yith the 
indolent carelessness of an Eastern climate, eating their noon- 
tide refreshment in the shade, and spending their time as if 
their sole object was to make much of the day as it passed, 
and let the cares of to-morrow answer for themselves. 

While the Varangian, afraid of meeting some acquaintance 
in this concourse, which would have been inconsistent .with the 
desire of seclusion which had brought him thither, descended 
or x^assed from one terrace to another, all marked him with 
looks of curiosity and inquiry, considering him to be one who, 
from his arms and connexion with the court, must necessarily 
know more than others concerning the singular invasion by 
numerous enemies, and from various quarters, which was the 
news of the day. None, however, had the hardihood^ to address 
the soldier of the guard, though all looked at him with uncom- 
mon interest. He walked from the lighter to the darker alleys, 
from the more closed to the more open terraces, without inter- 
ruption from any one, yet riot without a feeling that he must 
not consider himself as alone. 

The desire that he felt to be solitary rendered him at last 
somewhat -watchful, so that he became sensible that he was 
dogged by a black slave, a personage not so unfreqpent in the 
streets of Constantinople as to excite any particular notice. 
His attention, however, being at length fixed on this individual, 
he began to be desirous to escape his observation j and the 
change of place which he had at first adopted to avoid society 
m general he had now recourse to, in order to rid himself of 
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tids disWnt, thoagb apparently \ratclifni, attendant. Still, ho^r- 
ever, tbongli lie by change of place had lost sight of the negro 
for a few minutes, it was not long ere he again discovered him, 
at a distance too far for a companion, but near enough to serve 
aU the purposes of a qiy. Displeased at this, the Varangian 
turned short in his walk, and, choosing a spot where none was 
in sight but the object of his resentment, walked suddenly up to 
him, and demanded wherefore, and by whose orders, he pre- 
sumed to dog his footsteps. The negro answered in a jargon 
as bad as that in which he was addressed, though of a different 
kind, ‘ that he had orders to remark whither he went.' 

'Orders from whom 1 ' .said the Varangian. 

‘From m}’ master and yours,' answered the negro, boldly. 

‘ '^ou infidel villain ! ' exclaimed the angry soldier, ‘ when 
was it that we became fellow-servants, and who is it that thou 
darest to call my master V 

‘ One who is master of the world,' said the slave, ‘ since he 
commands his own jiassions.’ 

‘ I shall scarce command mine,’ said the Varangian, ‘ if thou 
Truest to mj' earnest questions with thine affected quirks of 
philosophy. Once more, what dost thou want with me 1 and 
why hast thou the boldness to watch me ? ' ■ . 

‘I have told thee already,’ said the slave, ‘that I do my 
meter’s commands.’ 

I hut I must know who thy master is,’ said Hereward. 

. ‘He must tell thee that himself,’ replied the negro : ‘he 
husts not a poor slave like me with the pui’pose of the errands 
^^j'^ich he sendsme.’ 

j He has left thee a tongue, however,’ said the Varangian, 
which some of thy countr 3 Tnen would, I think, be glad to 
possess. Do not provoke me to abridge it by refusing me the 
^ttfc^ation which I have a right to demand.’ ^ _ 

-the black meditated, as it seemed from the grin on his face, 
mr^er evasions, when Hereward cut them short by raising the 
^u of his battle-axe. 'Put me not,’ he said, ‘to dishonour 
Myself hy striMng thee with this weapon, calculated for a use 

so much more noble.’ ' . . , 

i may not do so, valiant sir,’ said the negro, laying aside 
au impudent, half-gibing tone which he had hitherto made_ use 
0, and betraying personal fear in his manner. ^ ‘If you heat 
r ^poor slave to death, you cannot learn what his master hath 
^rbid him to teU. A short walk will save your honour the 
^u, and yourself the trouble, of beating what cannot resist, 
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and me the pain of enduring what I can neither retaliate nor 
avoid.’ 

‘Lead on, then,’ said the Varangian. ‘Be assured thou 
shalt not fool me by thy fair words, and I •will loiow the person 
who is impudent enough to assume the right of w'atehing my 
motions.’ 

The black walked on with a species of leer peculiar to his 
johysiognomy, which might be construed as cxj)ressive either of 
malice or of mere humour. The Varangian followed him_ with 
some suspicion, for it happened that he had had little inter- 
course with the unhappy race of Africa, and had not totally 
overcome the feeling of surprise %vith which he had at first 
regarded them when he arrived a stranger from the North. )So 
often did this man look back upon him during their wulk, and 
with so penetrating and observing a cast of countenance, that 
Hereward felt irresistibly renewed in his mind the English 
prejudices which assigned to the demons the sable colour and 
distorted cast of visage of his conductor. The scene into 
which he was guided strengthened an association which was 
not of itself unlikely to occur to the ignorant and martial 
islander. 

The negro led the way from the splendid terraced walks 
which we have described to a path descending to the sea-shore, 
when a place appeared which, far from being trimmed, like 
other parts of the coast, into walks or embankments, seemed, 
on the contrary, abandoned to neglect, and was covered with 
the mouldering ruins of antiquity, where these had not been 
overgrown by the luxuriant vegetation of the climate. These 
fragments of building, occupying a sort of recess of the bay, 
were, hidden by steep banks on each side, and although, in fact, 
they formed part of the ciiy, yet they were not seen from any 
part of it, and, embosomed in the manner we have described, 
did not, in turn command any view of the churches, palaces, 
towers, and fortifications amongst which they lay. The sight 
of this solitary, and apparently deserted, spot, encumbered with 
ruins and overgrown with cypress and other trees, situated as 
it was in the midst of a populous city, had something in it 
impressive and awful to the imagmation. The ruins were of 
an ancient date, and in the . style of a forei^ people. The 
gigantic remains of a portico, the mutilated fragments of statues 
of great size, but executed in a taste and attitude so narrow - 
and barbaric as to seem perfectly the reverse of the Grecian, 
and the half-defaced hieroglyphics which could be traced on 
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some part of tlie deeayed^soulptuie. corroborated the popular 
account of their origin, which we shall ^ , dedicated to 

According to tradition, this had been 
the Egypt;™ Oyhele, ^n* yW® the Roman emj>we 

was ylPheathen, ™d ^ « 

&e name of Byzantium, it is iK^eu loiuh rnpaninu 

tion of tBe Bgbtialls-^nl]gaTly gross m 
as well as in its mystical intcrjpretation, 
foundation of many wild 

principles of general toleration, and the ^ 

received hy Borne, and was excluded by P , xeligion 
thereqrect'paidby tho empire to 

however extravagant or absurd. IS evertuei ;- ^ . . 1 1 ^ 

rites had charms for the curious and the .™PO«“iOTS, and liad, 

after long opposition, obtained a -oc+ciKirpve rather 

Still, although tolerated, the Egn^ian . —RqJq ritual 

considered as sorcerers than to 

had a nearer relation to magic, in popular estimation, tnan to 

any regular system of devotion.^ lipiithen 

Stained with these accusations, even a g _ mortal 
themselves, the worship^ of Egjiit j rational 

abhorrence hy the Christians than the other 
hinds of heathen devotion - that is, if ^y at \ 

he termed so. The brutal worship of 

regarded not only as a pretext for obscene ^ J^^^^^ej^courage 

ur^, hut as having a direct ^ere supposed to 

■ a dangerous commerce with evil spinte, who PP names 

tahe ?ipon themselves, at these u^^^rf^r^efore the 
and characters of thek foul deities. Not ody, ^heretor^ ^^e 

temple of Cyhele, with its >,:po -c^s-^ thrown 

elegant statues, and its fantastic to the 

down and defaced when the empire "Xirstood was 
Cbri.stian faith,, hut the very having 

considered as polluted and unhallmved , an P j 

yet occupied the site with a Christian church, the 

remained neglected and deserted, j^^„__„a{nted with the 
The Varangian Hereward was P®^®®^^^ ^poto seemed dis- 
evil reputation of the place ; and when t hesitated, 

posed to advance into the interiOT of th > hlack friend, 
nn.1 A -L- . ‘PTark thee, my x 


these . huge fantestic images, some held reverently 

cows h^ds, and some no heads at aU, comrade, is 

la popular estimation. Your own colour, aiso, y 
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greatly too like tliat of Satan himself to render yon an unsus- 
picious companion amid ruins in which the false spirit, it is 
said, daily walks his rounds. Midnight and noon are the times, 
it is rumoured, of his appearance. I will go no farther with 
you, unless you assign me a lit reason for so doing.’ 

‘ In making so childish a proposal,’ said the negro, ‘ you 
take from me, in effect, all desire to guide you to my master. 
I thought I spoke to a man of invincible courage, and of that 
good sense upon which courage is best founded. But your 
valour only emboldens you to beat a black slave, who has 
neither strength nor title to resist you ; and your courage is 
not enough to enable you to look without trembling on the 
dark side of a wall, even when the sun is in the heaven.’ 

‘ Thou art insolent,’ said Hereward, raising his axe. 

‘And thou art foolish,’ said the negro, ‘ to attempt to prove 
thy manhood and thy wisdom by the very mode which gives 
reason for calling them both in question. I have already said 
there can be little valour in beating a wretch like me ; and no 
man, surely, who wishes to discover his way would begin by 
chasing away his guide.’ 

‘I follow thee,’ said Hereward, stung with the insinuation 
of cowardice ; ‘ but if thou leadest me into a snare, thy free 
talk shall not save thy bones, if a thousand of thy complexion 
from earth or heU were standing ready to back thee.’ 

‘Thou objectest sorely to my complexion,’ said the negro; 
‘how knowest thou that it is, in fact, a thing to be counted 
and acted upon as matter of reality h Thine own eyes daily 
apprise thee that the colour of the sky nightly changes from 
bright to black, yet thou knowest that tSs is by no means 
owing to any habitual colour of the heavens themselves. The 
same change that takes place in the hue of the heavens has 
existence in the tinge of the deep sea. How canst' thou tell 
but what the difference of my colour from thine own may be 
owing to some deceptions change of a similar nature — not real 
in itself, but only creating an apparent reality ? ’ 

‘ Thou mayst have painted thyself, no doubt,’ answered the 
Varangian, upon reflection, ‘ and thy blackness, therefore, may 
be only apparent; but I think thy old friend himself could 
hardly have presented these grinning lips, with the white teeth 
and flattened nose, . so much to the life, unless that peculiarity of 
Nubian physiognomy, as they call it, had accurately and really 
an existence ; and, to save thee some trouble, my dark friend> 
I will tell thee that, though thou speakest to an uneducated 
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Vatangian, I am not entirely unsldUed in tlie Grecian art of 
making subtle n-ords pass upon tbe hearers instead of reason/ 
‘AyV said the ne^o, doubtfully, and someurhat surprised; 
‘and may the slave Diogenes — for so my master has christened 
me — inquire into the means by -which you reached knowledge 
so unusual 1 ’ 


‘It is soon told,' replied Hereward. ‘My countryman, 
Witikind, being a constable of our bands, retired from active 
servi^, and spent the end of a long life in this city of Con- 
stantinople. Being past all toils of battle, either those of 
reality, as you word it, or the pomp and fatigue of the exercis- 
ing ^ound, the poor old man, in despair of something to pass 
nis time, attended the lectures of the philosophers.’ 

‘ And what did he learn there 1 ’ said the negro ; ‘ for a bar- 
barian, grown grey under the helmet, was not, as I think, a 
hopeful student in our schools.’ 

As much though, I should think, as a menial slave, which 
I understand to he thy condition,’ replied the soldier. ‘ But I 
nave understood from him that the masters of this idle science 
make it thefr business to substitute, in their argumentations, 
mere words instead of ideas ; and as they never agree upon the 
precise meaning of the former, their disputes can never arrive 
j ^ or settled conclusion, since the}’- do not agree in the 
lavage in which they express them. Their theories, as they 
call them, are built on the sand, and the -wind and tide shall 
agaixist them.’ ^ ’ 

, Say so -to my master,’ answered the black, in a serious -tone. 

. , I irill,’ said the Varangian ; ‘and he shall know me as an 
Ignorant soldier, ha-ring but few ideas, and those only concem- 
^ my religion and my military duty. But out of these 
opinions 1 Will neither be bea-ten by a ba-ttery of sophisms _nor 
CQ^ted by the arts or the -terrors of the friends of heathenism, 
eithw in this world or the next.’ ^ 

iou may speak your mind -to him, then, yoursellj’ said* 
-^mgenes. He stepped to one side, as if -to make way for the 
amugian, to whom he motioned to go forward, 
tlereward advanced accordingly, by a half-worn and almost 



of Apis, the borine deity, he came immediately in front 
the phfrosopher, Agelastes, who, sitting among the ruins,- 
.^osed his limbs on the grass. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Througli the vain webs which puzzle sophists’ skill, 

Plain sense and honest meaning work their way ; 

So sink the vaiying clouds upon the hill, 

When the clear dawning brightens into day. 

De. Watts, 

T he old man rose from the ground with alaoriiy, as 
Hereward approached. ‘ My bold Varangian,’ he said, 
‘thou who vainest men and things not according to 
the false estimate ascribed to them in this world, but to their 
real importance and actual value, thou art welcome, whatever 
has brought thee hither — thou art welcome to a place where 
it is held the best business of philosophy to strip man of his 
borrowed ornaments, and reduce him to the just value of his 
own attributes of body and mind, singly considered.’ 

‘ You are a courtier, sir,’ said the Saxon, ‘ and, as a permitted 
companion of the Emperor’s Highness, you must he aware that 
there are twenty times more ceremonies than such a man as I 
can he acquainted with for regulating the different ranks in 
society ; while a plain man like myself may be well excused from 
pushing himself into the company of those above him, where he 
does not exactly know how he should comport himself.’ 

‘ True,’ said the philosopher ; ‘ hut a man like yourself, noble 
Hereward, merits more consideration in the eyes of a real 
'philosopher than a thousand of those mere insects whom the 
smiles of a court call into life, and whom its frowns reduce to 
annihilation.’ 

‘ You are yourself, grave sir, a follower of the court,’ said 
Hereward. 

‘ ‘ And a most punctilious one,’ said Agelastes. ‘ There is not, 
I trust, a subject in the empire who knows better, the ten 
thousand^ punctilios emgible from those of different ranks, and 
due to different authorities. The man is yet to he horn who 
has seen me take advantage of any more commodious posture 
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than that of standing in presence of the royal family. But 
thongh I use those false scales in societ}^, and so far conform 
to its errors, my real judgment is of a more grave character, 
and more worthy of man, as said to be formed in the image of 
his Creator.' 

‘There can be small occasion,' said the Varangian, ‘to 
exercise your judgment in any respect upon me, nor am I 
desirous that any one should tbinlc of me otherwise than I am 
— a poor exile, namely, who endeavours to fix his faith upon 
Heaven, and to perform his duty to the world he lives in, and 
to the prince in whose service he is engaged. _ And now, grave 
sir, permit me to ask whether this meeting is by your desire, 
and for what is its purpose 1 An Afirican slave, whom I met 
ia the public walks, and who calls himself Diogenes, tells me 
that you desired to speak with me ; he hath somewhat the 
humour of the old scoffer, and so he may have lied. If so, 
1 will even forgive him the beating which I owe his assurance, 
and make my excuse at the same time for having broken in 
upon your retirement, which I am totally unfit to share.’ 

‘Diogenes has not played you false,’ answered Agelastes; 
‘he has his humours, as you remarked even now, and with these 
some qualities also that put him upon a level with those of 
fairer complexion and better features.’ , 

‘And for what,’ said the Varangian, ‘have you so employed 
him 1 Can your wisdom possibly entertain a wish to converse 
with me r 

‘I am an observer of nature and of humanity,’ answered, the 
philosopher ; ‘ is it not natural that I should tire of those 
beings who are formed entirely upon artifice, and^long to see 
something more firesh from the hand of nature ? ’ 

‘You see not that in me,’ said the Varangian : ‘the rigour 
W military discipline, the camp, the centurion, the armour 
frame a man’s sentiments and limbs to them, as the s^-crab is 
frai^d to its shell See one of us, and you see us aU. 

‘Permit me to doubt that,’ said Agelastes, ‘and to suppose 
that, in Hereward, the son of "Waltheoff, I see an exteaordinaiy 
®an, although he himself may be ignorant, owmg to nis 
^®^®ty, of the rarity of his own good qualities. 

The son of Waltheoff ! ’ answered the Varangian, somewna 
^rtled. ‘ Do you know my father’s name ? ’ . , 

■Be not surprised,’ answered the phnosopher, at my ws- 
_^smg so simple a piece of information. It has cost me but 
frttle trouble to - attain it, yet I would gladly hope that the 
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labour I have taken in that matter may convince 3’’Oii of my 
real desire to call you friend,' 

‘It was indeed an unusual compliment/ said Hereward, 
‘ that a man of your Imowledgc and station should be at the 
trouble to inquire among the Varangian cohorts concerning 
the descent of one of their constables, I scarcely think that 
my commander, the Acolyte himself, would think such knowl- 
edge worthy of being collected or preserved,’ 

‘Greater men than he,’ said Agelastes, ‘certainly would 

not You know one in high office who thinks the names of 

his most faithful soldiers of less moment than those of his 
hunting dogs or his hawks, and would villingly save himself 
the trouble of caUing them otherwise than by a whistle,’ 

‘ I may not hear this,’ answered the Varangian, 

‘ I would not offend jmu,/ said the philosopher, ‘ I would not 
even shake your good opinion of the person I allude to ; yet it 
surprises me that such should be entertained by one of your 
great qualities.’ 

‘A truce with this, grave sir, which is in fact trifling in a 
person of your character and appearance/ answered the Anglo- 
Saxon, ‘I am like the rocks of my country : the fierce winds 
cannot shake me, the soft rains cannot melt me, flattery and 
loud words are alike lost upon me.’ 

‘And it is even for that inflexibility of mind,’ replied 
Agelastes, ‘ that steady contempt of everything that approaches 
thee, save in the light of a duty, that I demand, almost^ like 
a beggar, that personal acquaintance which thou refusest like a 
churl.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Hereward, ‘if I doubt this. "Whatever 
stories you may have picked up concerning me, not unexag- 
gerated probably ■— since the Greeks do not keep the privilege 
of boasting so entirely to themselves but the Varangians have 
learned a little of it — you can have heard nothing of me which 
can authorise your using your present language, excepting in 
jest,’ 

‘You mistake, my son,’ said Agelastes; ‘believe me not a 
person to mix in the idle talk respecting you with your 
comrades at the ale-cup. Such as I am, I can strike on this 
broken image of Anubis (here he touched a gigantic fragment 
of a statue by his side), and bid the spirit who long prompted 
the oracle descend and once more reanimate the trembling 
mass. We that are initiated enjoy high privileges : we stamp 
upon those ruined vaults, and the echo which dwells there 
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answers to our demand. Do not tbinlc that, although I crave 
thy friendship, I need therefore supplicate thee for iSbrmation 
either respecting thyself or others.’ 

, ‘Your words are wonderful/ said the Anglo-Saxon ; ‘but by 
such promising words I have heard that many souls have been 
seduced from the path of Heaven. My grandsire, Kenelm, was 
wont to say that the fair words of the heathen philosophy were 
more hurtful to the Christian faith than the menaces of the 
heathen truants.’ 

‘I knew him/ ^id Agelastes. ‘What avails it whether it 
w^ in the body or in the spirit ? He was converted from the 
faith of Woden bj'^ a noble monk, and died a priest at the 
shnne of St. Augustine.’^ 

‘^ue,’ said Hereward — ‘ aU this is certain, and I am the 
rather bound to remember his words now that he is dead and 
gone. When I hardly knew his meaning, he bid me beware of 
the doctrine which causeth to -err, which is taught by false 
P^^^^ts, who attest their doctrine by unreal miracles.’ 

This,’ said Agelastes, ‘ is mere superstition. Thy ^andsire 
^as a good and excellent man, but narrow-minded, like other 
pnests ; and, deceived by their example, he wished Wt to open 
a small wicket in the gate of truth, and admit the world only 
on that limited scale. Seest thou, Hereward, thy grandsire 
and most men of religion would fain narrow our intellect to the 
consideration of such parts of the immaterial world , as are 
essential to our moral guidance here and our final salvation 
hereafter; but it is not the less true that man has liberty, 
provided he has ivisdom and courage, to form intimacies with 
oeings more powerful than himself, who can defy the bounds of 
space by -winch he is circumscribed, and overcome, by their 
rnetaphysical powers, difficulties which, to the timid and un- 
carned, may appear wild and impossible.’ 

Jon -talk of a foUy,’ answered Hereward, ‘ at which child- 
ood gapes and manhood smiles.’ 

1 fhe contrary,’ said the sage, ‘I talk of a longing wish 
nieh. every man feels at the bottom of his heart to hold 
ommunication with beings more powerful than himself and 
to are not naturally accessible to our organs. _ Believe me, 
ere Ward, so ardent and universal an aspiration^ had not 

^ bosoms had there not also been means, if steadily 
and msely sought, of attaining its accomplishment. l iwill 
^eal to thin e own heart, and prove to thee, even by a single 

Canterbury, 
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word, that what I say is truth. Thy thoughts are even now 
upon a being long absent or dead, and with tlie name of 
Behtha a thousand emotions rush to thy heart, which in thy 
ignorance thou hadst esteemed furled up for ever, like spoils 
of the dead hung above a tombstone 1 Thou startest and 
changest thy colour : I joy to see by these signs that the firm- 
ness and indomitable courage which men ascribe to thee have 
left the avenues of the heart as free as ever to kindly and to 
generous affections, while they have barred them against those 
of fear, uncertainty, and all the caitiff tribe of meaner sensa- 
tions. I have proffered to esteem thee, and 1 have no hesitation 
in proving it. I will tell thee, if thou desirest to know it, the 
fate of that very Bertha whose naemory thou hast cherished in 
thy breast in spite of thee, amidst the toil of the day and the 
repose of the night, in the battle and in the truce, when 
sporting with thy companions in fields of exercise, or attempt- 
ing to prosecute the study of Greek learning, in which, if thou 
wouldst advance, I can teach it by a short road.’ 

While Agelastes thus spoke, the Varangian in some^ degree 
recovered his composure, and made answer, though his voice 
was somewhat tremulous — ‘ Who thou att, I know not ; what 
thou wouldst with me, I cannot tell; by what means thou 
hast gathered intelligence of such consequence to me, and of 
so little to another, I have no conception; but this I know, 
that by intention or accident thou hast pronounced a name 
which a^tates my heart to its deepest recesses; 3 '^et am I 
a Christian and Varangian, and neither to my God nor to 
my adopted prince will 1 willingly stagger in my faith. What 
is to be wrought by idols or by false deities must be a 
treason to the real divinity. Nor is it less certain that thou 
hast let glance some arrows, though the rules of thy allegiance 
strictly forbid it, at the Emperor himself Henceforward, 
(therefore, I refuse to communicate with thee, be, it for weal 
or woe. I am the Emperor’s waged soldier, and^ although I 
affect not the nice precisions of respect and obedience which 
are exacted in so many various cases and by so many various 
rules, yet I am his defence, and my battle-axe is his body- 
guard.’ 

‘ No one doubts .it,’ said the philosopher. ‘ But art not thou 
also bound to a nearer dependence upon the great Acolyte, 
Achilles Tatiusi’ 

‘No. He is my general, according to the rules of our 
service,’ answered the Varangian ; ‘ to me he has always shown 
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liiaiself a kind and good-natnred man, and, bis dues of rank 
apart, I may say bas deported bimself as a friend rather tnaii 
a commander. He i.s, bowever, in)’’ master s servant as well as 
I am • nor do I bold the diftcrence of great amount wlucb the 
word of a man can give or take away at pleasure. 

‘ It is nobly spoken,’ said Agclastes : * and you yourself are 
surely entitled to stand erect before one whom you supersede 

in courage and in the art of war.’ r , i- i m 

‘Pardon me,’ returned the Briton, ‘if I decline the attnb- 
nted compliment, as wlmt in no respect belongs to_ me. Ihe 
Emperor cboose.s bis own officers, in respect oi_ their power oi 
serving him as be desires to be served. In this it is likely i 
might fail ; I have said already I owe my Emperor my obedi- 
ence, my dut}*, and my service, nor does it seem to me necessary 

to carry our explanation farther.’ , . . i . 

‘Singular man 1 ’ said Agclastes ; ‘ is there nothing that can 
move tliee but things that are foreign to thyself ? Ihe 
of tby Emperor and tby commander arc no speu upon thee, 

and even that of the object thou hast loved 

Here the Varangian interrupted him. i. u 

‘I have thought,’ he said, ‘upon the words thou hast 
spoken — thon hast found the means to shake my heart-stnngs, 
hut not to unsettle my principles. I will hold no converse 
with thee on a matter in which thou canst not have interes . 
Necromancers, it is said, perform their spells by means or the 
epithets of the Holiest ; no marvel, then, should they use the 
names of the purest of His creation to serve their unhallowed 
purposes. I will none of such truckling, disgraceful to the 
dead perhaps as to the living. Whatever has been thy pupose, 
old man — for think not tV strange words have passed un- 
noticed— he thou assured I bear that m my heart which defaes 
alike the seduction of men and of fiends.’ . i i 

With this the soldier turned and left the ruined temp e, 
after a slight inclination of his bead to the pbdosopher 
^elastes, after the departure of the soldier, remained ^one, 
ppareutly absorbed in meditation, until he was suddenly dis- 
turbed by the entrance into the ruins of Aobilles Tafaus. ihe 
leader of the Varangians spoke not until he had time to torm 
^^e result from the philosopher’s features. He t 

Thou remainest, sage Agelastes, confident in the purp 
which we have lately spoke together U 
I do,’ said Agelastes, with gravity and 
But,’ replied AchiUes Tatius, ‘thou hast not gamed to our 
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side that proselyte whose coolness and courage vrould serve ns 
better in our hour of need than the servnee of a thousand cold- 
hearted slaves ? ^ 

‘ I have not succeeded/ answered the phi!o 30 ))lier, 

‘ And thou dost not lilush to own it ? ’ said the imperial 
officer in reply. ‘ Thou, the wisest of those who yet pretend 
to Grecian wisdom, the most powerful of those who still assert 
the skill by words, signs, names, periapts, and spells to exceed 
the sphere to which thy faculties belong, hast been foiled 
thy trade of persuasion, like an infant, worsted in debate with 
its domestic tutor? Out upon thee, tuat thou canst not 
sustain in argument the character which thou wouldst so fain 
assume to thyself ! ' 

‘ Peace ! ’ said the Grecian. ‘ I have as yet gained nothing, 
it is true, over this obstinate and inflexible man ; bnk Achilles 
Tatius, neither have I lost. We both stand where yesterday 
we did, with this advantage on my side, that I have suggested 
to him such an object of interest as he shall never he able to 
expel from his mind, uutil he hath had recourse to me to 
obtain farther Imowledge concerning it. And now let this 
singular person remain for a time unmentioned ; yet trust me, 
though flattery, avarice, and ambition may fail to gain him, a 
bait nevertheless remains that .shall make him as completely 
our own as any that is bound within our mystic and inviolable 
contract. Tell me, then, how go on the aflairs of the emiiire ? 
Roes this tide of Latin warriors, so strangely set afloving, stiU 
rush on to the banks of the Bosphorus ? and does iUexius still 
entertain hopes to diminish and divide the strength of numbers 
which he could in vain hope to defy V 

^ ‘ Something further of intelligence has been gained, even 
within a very few hours,’ answered Achilles Tatius. ‘ Bohe- 
mond came to the city with some six or eight light horse, and 
in a species of disguise. Considering how often he had been 
the Emperor’s enemy, his project was a perilous one. But 
when is it that these Franks draw back on account of danger ? 
The Emperor perceived at once that the Count was come to 
see what he might obtain by presenting himself as the very 
object^ of his liberality, and by offering his assistance as 
mediator with Godfrey of Bouillon and the other princes of the 
crusade.’ . . 

It is a species of policy,’ answered the sage, ‘for which he 
'^®^d receive frill credit from the Emperor.’ 

Achilles Tatius proceeded — ‘ Count Bohemond was discovered 
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to tlie imperial court as if it were by mere accident, and be was 
welcomed witb marks of favour and splendour which had never 
been even mentioned as being fit for any one of the Frankish 
race. There was no word of ancient enmity or of former wars, 
no mention of Bohemond as the ancient usurper of Antioch, 
and the.encroacher upon the empire. But thanks to Heaven 
were returned on aU sides, which had sent a faithful aUy to the 
imperial assistance at a moment of such imminent peril.’ 

‘ And what said Bohemond ? ’ inquired the philosopher. 
‘Little or nothing,’ said the captain of the Varangians, ‘until 
as I learned from the domestic slave Narses, a large sum of gold 
had been abandoned to him. Considerable districts were after- 
wards agreed to be ceded to him, and other advantages granted, 
on condition he should stand on this occasion the steady fiiend 
of the empire and its master. Such was the Emperor’s mu- 
nificence towards the greedy barbarian, that a chamber in the 
palace was, by chance, as it were, left exposed to his view, 
contaming large quantities of manufactured silks, of jewellers’ 
work, of gold and silver, and other articles of great value. 
When the rapacious Frank could not forbear some expressions 
of admiration, he was assured that the contents of the treasure- 
chamber were his own, provided he valued them as showing 
forth the warmth and sincerity of his imperial ally towards his 
friends ; and these precious articles were accordingly conveyed 
fo the tent of the Norman leader. By such measures the 
Emperor must make himself master of Bohemond, both body 
and soiil' -forthe Franks themselves say it fr strange to see a 
man of undaunted bravery and towering ambition so infected, 
nevertheless, with avarice, which they term a mean and un- 
natural vice.’ 

‘Bohembndj’ said Agelastes, ‘is then the Emperor’s for life 
and death— -always, that is, till the recollection of the roym 
niumficence be effaced by a greater gratuity. Alexius, proud 
^ he naturally is of his management with this impoitant 
chieftain, will no doubt expect to prevail by his counsels on 
most of the other cru^ders, and even on Godfrey of BouiUon 
himself, to take an bath of submission and fidelity to the 
Emperor, which, were it not for the sacred nature of thmr 
warfare,- the meanest gentleman among them "would not sub- 
mit to, were it to be lord of a province. There, then, we rest, 
few days must determine what we have to do. An earlier 
j^ery would be destruction.’ _ 

Vy e meet not, then, to-night 1 ’ said the Acolyte. 
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‘No,’ replied tbe sage; ‘unless we are summoned to that 
foolish stage-play or recitation; and then we meet as play- 
things in the hand of a siUy Avoman, the spoiled child of a 
weak-minded parent.’ 

Tatius then took his leave of the philosopher, and, as if 
fearful of being seen in each other’s company, they left their 
solitary place of meeting by different routes. The Varangian, 
Hereward, received, shortly after, a summons from his superior, 
who acquainted him that he should not, as formerly intimated, 
require his attendance that evening. 

Achilles then paused, and added — ‘ Thou hast something on 
thy lips thou wouldst say to me, which, nevertheless, hesitates 
to break forth.’ 

‘It is only this,’ answered the soldier : ‘ I have had an inter- 
view Avith the man called Agelastes, and he seems somethmg 
so different from what he appeared when we last spoke of him, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning to you what I have seen. He 
is not an insignificant trifler, whose object it is to raise a laugh 
at his own expense or that of any other. He is a deep-thiriing 
and far-reaclung man, who, for some reason or other, is desirous 
of forming friends, and drawing a party to himself. Your own 
Avisdom Avill teach you to beware of him.’ ^ / 

‘ Thou art an honest fellow, my poor Hereward,’ said Achilles 
Tatius, Avith an affectation of good-natured conterupt. ‘ Such 
men as Agelastes do often frame their severest jests in the 
shape of formal graAuty : they Avill pretend to possess the most 
unbounded power over elements and elemental ^nrits, they 
Avill make themselves masters of the names and anecdotes 
best knoAvn to those whom they make their sport; and any 
one who shall listen to them shall, in the words of the divine 
Homer, only expose himself to a flood of inextinguishable 
laughter. I have often kn own him select one of the rawest 
and most ignorant persons in presence, and to him, for the 
amusement of the rest, he has pretended to cause the absent 
to appear, the distant to draw near, and the dead themselves to 
burst the cerements of the grave. Take ‘care, Hereward, that 
his arts_ make not a stain on the . credit of one of my bravest 
Varangians.’ 

‘ There, is no danger,’ answered Hereward. ‘ I shall not be 
fond of being often with this man. If he jests upon one sub- 
ject which he hath mentioned to me, I shall be but too likely 
to teach hirn seriousness after a rough manner. And if he is 
serious in his pretensions in such mystical matters, we should, 
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according to the faith of my grandfather, Kenehn, do insult to 
the deceased, Ts-hose name is taken in the mouth of a sooth- 
sayer or impious enchanter. I will not, therefore, again go 
near this Agelastes, be he wizard or he he impostor.’ ^ 

‘You apprehend me not,’ said the Acolyte, hastily — ‘you 
mistake my meaning. He is a man trom whom, if he pleases 
to converse with such as you, you may derive much knowledge, 
keeping out of the reach of those pretended secret arts, which 
he will only use to turn thee. into ridicule.’ With these words, 
^hich he himself would perhaps have felt it difftcult to reconcile, 
the leader and his follower parted. 



CHAPTER IX 


Between the foaming jaws of the white torrent 
Tlio skilful artist draws a sudden mound ; 

By level long lie subdivides their strength, 

Stealing the w'atcrs from their rocky bed, 

First to diminish wdiat he means to conquer ; 

Then, for the residue he forms a road, 

Easy to keep, and painful to desert, 

And guiding to the end the planner aim’d at. 

The Engineer. 

I T tvo^d have been easy for Alexius, by a course of avowed 
suspicion, or any false step in the manner of receiving this 
tumultuary invasion of the European nations, to have 
blown into a flame the numerous but smothered grievances 
under which they laboured ; and a similar catastrophe would 
not have been less certain, had he at once abandoned all 
thoughts of resistance, and placed his hope of safety in sur- 
rendering to the multitudes of the West whatsoever they ac- 
counted worth taking. The Emperor chose a middle course; 
and, unquestionably, in the weakness of the Greek empire, it 
was the only one which would have given him at once safety 
and a great degree of consequence in the eyes of the Frank in- 
vaders, and those of his own subjects. The means with which 
he acted were of various lands, and, rather from policy than in- 
clination, were often stained with falsehood or meanness ; there- 
fore it follows that the measures of the Emperor resembled 
those of the snake, who twines himself through the grass, with 
the purpose of stinging insidiously those whom he fears to ap- 
proach with the step of the hold and generous lion. We are 
not, however, writing the history of the crusades, and what we 
have already said of the Emperor’s precautions on the first 
appearance of Godfrey of Bouillon and his associates may 
suffice for the elucidation of our story. 

About four weeks had now passed over, marked by quarrels 
and reconcilements between the crusaders and the Grecians of 
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cult to be brought into order when difTerences arose, but an 
accident, which the Emperor might have termed providential, 
reduced the high-spirited Count of Vermandois to the situation 
of a suppliant, when he e:^ected to hold that of a dictator. A 
fierce tempest su^irised his fleet after he set sail from Italy, and 
he was finally driven on the coast of Greece. Many ships were 
destroyed, and those troops who got ashore w’ere so much dis- 
tressed that they ivere obliged to surrender themselves to the 
lieutenants of Alexius. So that the Count of Vermandois, so 
haughty in his bearing when he first embarked, was sent to the 
court of Constantinople not as a prince, but as a jmsoner. In 
this case, the Emperor instantly set the soldiers at liberty, and 
loaded them with presents.^ 

Grateful, therefore, for attentions in which Alexius was un- 
remitting, Count Hugh was, by gratitude as well as interest^ 
inclined to join the opinion of those who, for other reasons, de- 
sired the subsistence of peace betwixt the crusaders and the 
empire of Greece. A better principle determined the celebrated 
Go(^ey, Raymond of Tholouse, and some others, in whom de- 
votion was something more than a mere burst of fanaticism'. 
These princes considered with what scandal their whole journey 
must be stained, if the first of their exploits should be a war 
upon the Grecian empire, which might justly be called the bar- 
rier of Christendom. If it was weak and at the same time rich 
— if at the same time it imdted rapine and was unable to 
protect itself against it — it was the more their interest and 
duty, as Christian soldiers, to protect a Christian state whose 
existence was of so much consequence to the common cause, 
even when it could not defend itself. It was the wish of these 
frank-hearted men to receive the Emperor’s professions of 
Mendship with such sincere returns of amity, to return his 
kindness with so much usury, as to convince him. that their 
purpose towards him was in every respect fair and honourable, 
and that it would be his interest to abstain from every injuri- 
ous treatment which might induce or compel them to alter their 
measures towards him. ' 

It was with this accommodating spirit towards Alexius, 
which, for many different and complicated reasons, had , now 
animated most of the crusaders, that the chiefs consented to a 
measure which, in other circumstances, they would probably 
naVe refuse^ as undue to the Greeks and dishonourable to them- 
selves. This was the famous resolution that, before crossing 

^ See Vlills’s History of the Crusades, vol. i. [cliap. iii,] p. 96. 
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Beyond tlie Varangians, in miicli greater numbers, ^vere 
drawn up the hands of Grecians, or Romans, then known hy 
the title of Immortal^ "which had been borrowed by the 
Romans originally from the empire of Persia. The stately 
forms, lofty crests, and splendid apparel of these guards would 
have given the foreign princes present a liigher idea of their 
military prowess, had there not occurred in their ranks a ire- 
quent indication of loquacity and of motion, forming a strong 
contrast to the steadj’" composure and death-like silence "svith 
which the well-trained Varangians stood in the parade, like 
statues made of iron. 

The reader must then conceive this throne in all the pomp 
of Oriental greatness, surrounded by the foreign and Roman 
troops of the empire, and closed on the rear by clouds of light 
horse, who shifted their places repeatedly, so as to convey an 
idea of their multitude, Avithout affording the exact means of 
estimating it. Through the dust which they raised by these 
evolutions might be seen banners and standards, among which 
could be discovered, by glances, the celebrated Labaeum,^ the 
pledge of conquest to the imperial banners, but whose sacred 
efficacy had somewhat failed of late days. The rude soldiers 
of the West, who "viewed the Grecian army, main"tamed that the 
standards which were exhibited in frront of their line were at 
least sufficient for the array of ten "times the number of soldiers. 

Far on the right, the appearance of a very large body of 
European cavalry drawn up on the sea-shore intima"bed , the 
presence of the crusaders. So great was the desire to follow 
the example of the chief princes, dukes, and counts, in making 
the proposed fealty, that the number of independent Imights 
and nobles who "were to perform this service seemed very 
great when collected together for that purpose; for every 
crusader "who possessed a "tower and led six lances would have 
thought himself abridged of his dignity if he had not been 
called "to acknowledge the Grecian Emperor, and hold the, lands 
he should conquer of his throne, as well as Godfrey of Bouillon, 
or Hugh the Great, Count of Vermandois. And yet, "with strange 
inconsistency, though they pressed to fulfil the homage as that 
which was paid by greater persons than themselves, they 
seemed,_at the very same "time, desirous "to find some mode of 
intimating that the homage which they rendered they felt as 
an idle degradation, and in fact held the whole show as a mere 
piece of mockery. 


^ See Note 6. 
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their avarice had hcen gratified, some because their ambition 
had been inflamed, and a few — a very few, because to remain 
friends with Alexius was the most xirobablc means of advancing 
the pui-poses of their ex'iiedition. Accordingly, the great lords, 
from these various motives, jiractised a humility which perhaps 
they were far from feeling, and carefully abstained from all 
which might seem like irreverence at the solemn festival of the 
Grecians. But there were very man}’’ of a different temper. 

Of the great number of counts, lords, and knights under 
whose variet}’^ of banners the crusaders were led to the walls of 
Constantinople, many were too insignificant to be bribed to 
this distasteful measure of homage* and these, though they 
felt it dangerous to oppose resistance, yet mixed their submis- 
sion with taunts, ridicule, and such contraventions of decorum 
as plainly intimated that thej^ entertained resentment and 
scorn at the step they were about to take, and esteemed it as 
proelainiing themselves vassals to a prince heretic in his faith, 
limited in the exercise of his boasted power, their enemy when 
he , dared show himself such, and the friend of those only 
among their number who •were able to compel him to be so, 
and who, though to them an obsequious ally, was to the others, 
when occasion offered, an insidious and murderous enemy. ^ 

The nobles of Frankish origin and descent were chiefly 
remarkable for their presumptuous contempt of every other 
nation engaged in the crusa^, as weU as for their dauntless 
bravery, and for the scorn 'with which they regarded the power 
and authority of the Greek empire. It was a common saying 
among them that, if the .skies should faU, the French crusaders 
alone were able to hold them up with their lances. The same 
bold and arrogant disposition showed itself in occasional quarrels 
with , their un-willing hosts, in which the Greeks, not-withstand- 
ing all their art, were often worsted; so that Alexius "was 
determined, at all events, to get rid of these in'tractable and 
fiery allies, by fencing them over the Bosphorus "with aU 
manner of diligence. To do this -with safety, he availed him- 
self of -the presence of the Count of Vermandois, Godfrey 
of Bouillon, and other chiefs of great influence, to keep in 
order the lesser Franldsh knights, who were so numerous and 
unruly.^ , . 

.-Struggling -with his feelings of offended pride, tempered by 
a. prudent degree of apprehension, the Emperor endeavoured to 
receive -with c omplacence a homage tendered in mockery. An 
^ See Mills, Tol. 1, chap. Ill, 
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incident shortly took place of a character higlily descriptive of 
the nations brought together in so cxtraordinar}’- a manner, and 
with such different feelings and sentiments. Several hands of 
French liad pavssed, in a sort of procession, the throne of the 
Emperor, and rendered, with some appearance of gravity, the 
usual homage. On this occasion they bent their Icnees to 
Alexius, placed their hands within bis, and in that posture 
paid the ceremonias of feudal fealty. But when it came to the 
turn of Bohemond of Antioch, already mentioned, to render 
this fealty, the Emperor, desirous to show every species of 
honour to this Avily person, his former enemy, and now appar- 
ently his ally, advanced two or three paces towards the sea- 
side, where the hoate lay as if in readiness for his use. 

- Fhe distance to whicli the Emperor moved was very small, 
and it -n-as assumed as a piece of deference to Bohemond ; but 
it became the means of exiiosing Alexius himself to a cutting 
affront, which his guards and subjects felt deeply, as an inten- 
tional humiliation. A half-score of horsemen, attendants of 
the Frankish count who was next to perform the homage, with 
their lord at their head, set off at full gallop from the right 
of the French squadrons, and arriving before the throne, 
which was j’^et empty, they at once halted. The rider at_ the 
head of the band was a strong, herculean figure, with a decided 
^■ud stern countenance, though extremely handsome, loqldng 
out from thick black curls. His head was surmounted with a 
oarret cap, while his hands, limbs, and feet were covered with 
garments of chamois leather, over which he in general wore the 
ponderous and complete armour of his countiy. This, how- 
over, he had laid aside for personal convenience, though in 
doing so he evinced a total neglect of the ceremonial which 
marked so important a meeting. He waited not a moment for 
no Emperor’s return, nor regarded the impropriety of obliging 
Alexius to hurry his steps hack to his throne, but sprung from 
gigantic horse, and threw the reins loose, which were in- 
stantly seized by one of the attendant pages. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, the Frank seated himself in the vacant 
nroue of the Emperor, and extending his half-armed and 
^Dust figure on the golden cushions which were destined fov 
7 ®^ms, he indolently began to caress a large wolf-hound which 
ud followed him, and which, feeling itself as much at ease as 



“ound stretched itself with a hold, ferocious insolence, and 
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seemed to regard no one ^Yitl^ respect save the stern knight 
whom it called master. 

The Emperor, turning hack from the short space which, as 
a special mark of favour, he had accompanied Bohemond, 
beheld with astonishment his seat occupied by this insolent 
Frank. The bands of the half-savage Varangians who were 
stationed around “would not liave hesitated an instant in 
avenging the insult, by prostrating the violator of their 
master’s throne even in this act of his contempt, had they 
not been restrained by Achilles Tatius and other officers, who 
were uncertain what the Emperor would do, and somewhat 
timorous of taking a resolution for themselves. 

Meanwhile, the unceremonious knight spoke aloud, in a 
speech which, though provincial, might be understood by all to 
whom the French language was Imown, while even those who 
understood it not gathered its interjuetation from his tone and 
manner. ‘What churl is this,’ he said, ‘who has remained' 
sitting stationary like a block of wood or the fragment of a 
rock, when so many noble Imights, the flower of chivalry and 
muster of gallantry, stand uncovered around among the thrice 
conquered Varangians V 

A deep, clear accent replied, as if from the bottom of the 
earth, so like it was to the accents of some being from^ the 
other world — ‘ If the Normans desire battle of the Varangians, 
they will meet them in the lists man to man, without the poor 
boast of insulting the Emperor of Greece, who is well known to 
fight only by the battle-axes of his guard.’ 

The astonishment was so great when this answer was heard 
as to affect even the knight whose insult upon the Emperor 
had occasioned it ; and amid the efforts of Achilles to retain 
his soldiers within the bounds of subordination and silence, a 
loud'^murmur seemed to intimate that they would not. long 
remain so. Bohemond returned through the press vdth a 
celerity which did not so well suit the dignity of Alexius, and 
catching the crusader by the arm, he, something between fair 
means and a gentle degree of force, obliged him to' leave’ the 
chair of the Emperor, in which he had placed himself so 
boldly. . 

‘How is it,’ said Bohemond, ‘noble Count of Paris?. Is 
there. , one of this great assembly who can see with patience 
that your name, so widely renowned for valour, is now to be 
quoted in an idle brawl with hirelings, whose utmost boast it 
IS to -bear a mercenary battle-axe iii the ranks of the Emperor’s 
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guards'? For shame— for shame; do not, for the discredit of 
Norman chivalry, let it be so ! ’ 

U know not,' said the crusader, rising reluctantly. ‘Tam 
not nice in choosing the degree of my adversary, when he hears 
himself , like one who is willing and forward in battle. I am 
good-natured, I tell thee, Count Bohemond; and Turk or 
Tartar, or wandering Anglo-Saxon, who only escapes from the 
chain of the Normans to become the slave of the Greek, is 
equally welcome to whet his blade clean against my armour, if 
he desires to achieve such an honourable of&ce.’ ; • 

The Emperor had heard what passed — had heard it with 
indignation, mixed with fear; for he imagined, the whole 
scheme of Ms policy was about to • he overturned at once by a 
premeditated plan of personal affront, and probably an assault 
upon his person. He was ahoiit to call to arms, when, casting 
his eyes on the right flank of the crusaders, he saw that all 
remained quiet after the -Frank baron had transferred himself 
from thence. - He therefore instantly resolved to , let the insult 
pass, as one of the rough pleasantries of the Franks, since the 
advance of more troops did not give any symptom of an actual 
onset. 

Besolving on his line of conduct with the- quickness of 
thought, he glided hack to his canopy and stood beside his 
throne, of .which, however, he chose not instantly to take pos- 
session, least he should give the insolent stranger some ground 
for renewing and persisting in a competition for it. 

^ ‘What bold vavasour is this,’ said he to Count Baldwin, 
^hom, as is apparent from his dignity, I ought to have re- 
ceived seated upon my throne, and who thinks proper thus to 
^dicate his rank 1 ’ 

r ' He is reckoned one of the bravest men in pur host,’ answered 
■^Idwin, ‘ though the brave are as numerous there as the sands 

of the sea. He will himself teU you his name and rank.’- , . 

Alexius looked at the vavasour. He saw nothing in his 
well-formed features, lighted by a wild touch of en- 
tuusiasm which spoke in his quick eye, that intirnated PtGr 
nieditated insult, and, was induced to suppose that wlmt had 
occurred, so contrary to the form and ceremonial of the Grecian 
oourt, ,was neither an intentional affront nor designed as the 
loeans of introducing a quarrel. He therefore spoke ^J^h 
^mparative ease when he addressed the stranger thus— We 
^ow not by what dignified name to salute you; but we are 
a^are, from Count Baldwin’s information, that we are honoured 
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in liaving in our presence one of the bravest knights whom a 
sense of the wrongs done to the Holy Land has brought thus 
far on his way to Palestine, to free it from its bondage.' 

‘If you mean to ask my name,' answered the European 
knight, ‘any one of these pil^ims can readily satisfy you, and 
more gracefully than I can myself, since W'e use to say in our 
country that many a fierce quarrel is prevented from being 
fought_ out by an untimely disclosure of names, when , men, 
who might have fought with the fear of Grbd before their eyes, 
must, when their names are manifested, recognise each other as 
spiritual allies, by baptism, gossipred, or some such irresistible 
bond of friendship j whereas, had they fought first, and told 
their names afterwards, they could have had some assurance of 
each other’s valour, and have been able to view their relation- 
ship as an honour to both.’ ' ‘ 

‘Still,’ said the Emperor, ‘methinks I would know if you, 
who, in this extraordinary press of knights, seem to assert a 
precedence to yourself, claim the dignity due to a Mng 'or 
prince U 

‘How speak you that?’ said the Frank, mth a brow some- 
what overclouded ; ‘ do you feel that I have not . left you 
unjostled by my advance to these squadrons of yours?’ - 
Alexius hastened to answer, that he felt no particular desire 
to connect the count with an affiront or offence ; observing that, 
in the extreme necessity of the empire, it was no time for 
him, who was at the helm, to engage in idle or unnecessary 
quarrels. , ' 

I Frankish knight heard him, and answered drily r— 
your sentiments, I wonder that you have ever 
resided long enough within the hearing of the French language 
, speak it as you do. I would have thought some 
of the sentiments of the chivalry of the nation, since you are 
imither a monk nor a, woman, would, at the same tirue with 
the words of the dialect, have found their way into your heart.’ 

‘Hush, sir count,’ said . Bohemond, who remained by the 
Emperor to avert the threatening quarrel. ‘ It is surely 
requisite to answer the Emperor with civility ; and those who 
inapatient for warfare will have infidels enough to wage it 
vnth. He only demanded your name and lineage, which you 
of all men can have least objection to disclose.’ y 

I know not if it will interest this prince, or emperor, as 
you term him,’ answered the Frank count ; ‘but aU the account 
f can give of myself is this : In the midst of one of the vast 
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forests tvliicli occupy tlie centre of France, my native country, 
ttiere^ stands a chapel, sunk so low into the ground that it seems 
as if it were become decrepit by its own great age. The image 
of the Holy Virgin who presides over its altar is called by' all 
men Our Lad)^ of the Broken Lances, and is accounted through 
the whole kingdom the most celebrated for military adventures. 
Four beaten roads, each leading from an opposite point in the 
compass, meet before the principal door of the chapel ; and 
ever and anon, as a good knight arrives at this place, he passes 
m to the performance of his devotions in the chapel, having 
first sounded his horn three times, till ash and oak-tree quiver 
and ring. Having then kneeled down to his devotions, he 
seldom arises from' the mass of Her of the Broken Lances but 
there is attending on his leisure some adventurous knight ready 
fr satisfy the new-comer’s desire of battle. This station have I 
held for a month and more against all comers, and all gave me 
fair thanks for the knightly manner of quitting myself towards 
them, except one, who had the evil hap to fall from his horse, 
and did break his neck ; and another, who was struck through 
the body, so that the lance came out behind his back about a 
cloth-yard, all dripping with blood. Allowing for such acci- 
dei^, which cannot easHy be avoided, my opponents parted 
^th me with fair acknowledgment of the grace I had done 
them.’ 

I conceivs, sir knight,’ said the Emperor, ‘that a form like 
yours, animated by the courage you display, is likely to frnd 
tew equals even among your adventurous countrymen ; far less 
among men who are taught that to cast away their lives in a 
senseless quarrel among themselves , is to throw away, like ;a 
the gift of Providence.’ _ • ; 

iou are welcome to your opinion,’ said the Frank, sonde- 
. ^fiat contemptuously;, ‘yet I assure you, if you doubt that 
oar gallant strife was unmixed with suUeimess and anger, and 
that we hunt not the hart or the boar with' merrier hearts in 
ae evening than we discharge our task of chivalry by the 
tf^oru had arisen, before the portal of the old chapel, you do 
us^frul injustice.’ . . . 

» with the Turks you will not enjoy this amiable exchange 
^ courtesies,’ answered Alexius. ‘ I^erefore I would advise 
^??;^®ither to stray far into the van nor into the rear, Imt to 
^ ^®i®y ^he standard, where the best infidels idake their efforts, 
ana the best knights are required to repel them.’ •. • ^ _ 

■fiy Our Lady of the Broken Lances,’ said the crusader, 1 
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would not that the Turks were more courteous than they are 
Christian, and am well pleased that unbeliever and heathen 
hound are a proper description for the best of them, as being 
traitor alike to their God and to the laws of chivalry; and 
devoutly do I trust that I shall meet with them in the front 
rank of our army, beside our standard, or elsewhere, and have 
an open field to do my devoir against them, both as the enemies 
of Our Lady and the holy saints and as, h}’’ their evil customs, 
more expressly my own. Meanwhile, you have time to seat 
yourself and_ receive my homage, and I will he hound to you 
for despatching this foolish ceremony with as little waste and 
delay of time as the occasion mil permit.’ 

The Emperor hastily seated himself, and received into his 
the sinewy hands of the crusader, who made the acknowledg- 
ment of his homage, and was then guided off hy Count Baldwin, 
who walked with the stranger to the ships, and then', appar- 
ently well pleased at seeing him in the course of going on 
hoard, returned hack to the side of the Emperor, ■ 

: ‘_What is the name,’ said the Emperor, ‘ of that singular 
and assuming man V 

' ‘It is Robert Count of Paris,’ answered Baldwin, ‘accounted 
one of the bravest peers who stands around the throne of 
France.’ 

After a moment’s recollection, Alexius Comnenus issued 
orders that the ceremonial of the day should he ^discontinued, 
afraid, perhaps, lest the rough and careless humour of the 
strangers should produce some new quarrel. The crusaders were 
led, nothing loth, hack to palaces in which they had afready 
been hospitably received, and readily resumed the interrupted 
feast from which they had been called to pay their homage. 
The trumpets of the various leaders blew the recall of the few 
troops of an ordinary character who were attendant, together 
with the host of Imights and leaders, who, pleased mth the 
indulgences provided for themj and obscurely foreseeing that 
the passage of the Bosphorus would be the commencement of 
their actual suffering,' rejoiced im’ being called to the hither 
side. ; ; 

It was not probably intended/ -but the hero, as he might be 
styled, of the tumultuous 'day, Count Robert of Paris, who was 
already on his road to embarkation on the strait, was disturbed in 
P^^ose by the sound of recall -which was echoed around ; nor 
could Bohemond, Godfreyj or any who took upon him to explain 
tiie, signal, ^alter liis resolution of returning to Constantinople. 
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Hie laughed to scorn the threatened displeasure of the Emperor, 
and seemed to think there would he a peculiar pleasure in 
bramg Alexius at his own hoard, or, at least, that nothing 
could be more indifferent than whether he gave offence or 
not . ' , ' 

To Godfrey of Bouillon, to whom he showed some respect, 
he^ was still far from - pa^^ng deference ; and that sagacious 
prince, having used every argument which might , shake his 
pnrpose of returning to the imperial city, to the very point of 
making it a qiiarrel with him, in person, at length abandoned 
him to his own discretion, and pointed him out to the Count of 
Tholouse, as , he passed, as a wild Imight-errant, incapahle of 
being influenced by anything save his own wayward fancy. ‘ He 
brings not five hundred men to the crusade,’ said Godfrey 3 
* and I dare he sworn, that even in this, the very outset of the 
undertaking, he knows not where these five hundred men are, 
and how their wants are provided for. There is an eternal 
tiumpet in his ear sounding to assault, nor has" he room or 
frme to hear a milder or more rational signal. See how he 
.strolls along yonder, the very emblem of an idle school-boy, 
broke out of the school-bounds upon a holyday, half animated 
“yj^paosity and half by love of mischief.’ 

■And,’ said Raymond Count of Tholouse, ‘with resolution 
sufficient to support the desperate purpose of the whole anny 
01 devoted crusaders. And yet so passionate a Rodomont is 
fount Robert, that he would rather risk the success of the 
^hole e^edition than omit an opportunity of meeting a worthy 
antagonist en champ clos, or lose, as he terms it, a chance of 
Worshipping Our Lady of the Broken Lances. Who are you 
With whom he has now met, and who are apparently walk- 
or rather strolling, in the same way with him, back to 

f onstantinople 1 ’ 

1 armed knight, briRiantly equipped, yet of something 
than knightly stature,’ answered Godfrey. ‘It is, I sup- 
celebrated lady who won Robert’s heart in the fists 
c battle, by bravery and valour equal, to his own; and the 

gnm form in the long vestments may be their daughter or 
niece. - 

mr ^ singular spectacle, worthy knight,’ said the Count of 
‘ do our days present to us, to which we have fiad 
similar since Gaita,’^ wife of Robert Guiscard, first took 
Z^^A^t^stinguish herself by manly deeds of empnse, and 

‘ See Note 7. 
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rival her husband, as well in the front of battle as at the 
dancing-room or banquet/ 

‘ Such is the custom of this pair, most noble Imight,’ an- 
swered another crusader, who had joined them, ‘ and Heaven 
pity the poor man who has no power to keep domestic peace by 
an appeal to the stronger hand ! ’ 

‘Well,’ replied Raymond, ‘if it be rather a mortifying re- 
flection that the lady of our love is far past the bloom of 
youth, it is a consolation that she is too old-fashioned to beat 
us, when we return back with no more of youth or manhood • 
than a long crusade has left. But come, follow on the road to 
Constantinople, and in the rear of this most doughty knight/ 



CHAPTER X 


These were ^^lll times — the autipodes of ours: 
Ladies were there, who ofteiier saw themselves 
In the hroad lustre of a foeman’s shield 
Than in a mirror, and who rather sought 
To match tlienihelves in battle than in dalliance 
To meet a lover's onset. But though Nature 
Was outraged thus, she was not overcome. 

Feudal Times, 


B UENHILTA, Counters of Paris, was one of those stal- 
wart dames who willingly hazarded themselves in the 
front of battle, which, during the first crusade, was as 
common as it was possible for a very unnatural custom to he, 
and, in fact, gave the real instances of the Maiphisas and 
firadamantes, whom the writers of romance delighted to paint, 
assigning them sometimes the advantage of invulnerable armour, 
cr a spear whose thrust did not admit of being resisted, in 
g’der to soften the improbability of the weaker sex being 
wequently victorious over the male part of the creation. 

hot the spell of Brenhilda was of a more simple nature, and 
le^d chiefly in. her great beauty. 

trom a girl, she de.spised the pursuits of her sex ; and they 
^no ventured to become suitors for the hand of the young 
of Aspramonte, to which warlike fief she had succeeded, 
C'nd which perhaps encouraged her in her fancy, received^ for 
nnswer, that they must first merit it by their good behaviour 
^n the lists. The father of Brenhilda was dead; her mother 
of a gentle temper, and easily kept under management by 
tlie young lady herseE . 

Brenhilda’s numerous suitors readily agreed to terms wmen 
fco much according to the manners of the age to be dis-^ 
po ed. A. tournament was held at the Castle of Aspramonte, 
^ which one haE of the gallant assembly roUed headlong before 
^fleir successful rivals, and withdrew fi-om the lists mortified 
disappointed. The. successful party, among the suitors 

''’OL. XXIV 9 
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were expected to be summoned to joust among tlicmselves. 
But they were surprised at being made acquainted ^vith the 
lady’s further will. )She aspired to wear armour herself, to 
wield a lance, and bach a steed, and prayed the knights that 
they would permit a lady, whom they professed to honour so 
highly, to mingle in their games of chivahy. The young 
Imights courteously received , their young mistress in the lists, 
and smiled at the idea of her holding them triumphantly 
against so many gallant champions of the other sex. But the 
vassals and old servants of the count, her father, smiled to 
each other, and intimated a different result than the gallants 
anticipated. The knights who encountered the fair Brenhilda 
were one by one stretched on the sand ; nor was it to be 
denied that the situation of tilting with one of the handsomest 
women of the time was an extremely embarrassing one. Each 
youth was bent to withhold his charge in full volley, to cause 
his steed to swerve at the full shoclr, or in some other way to 
flinch from doing the utmost which was necessary to gain ^ the 
victory, lest, in so gaining it, he might cause irreparable injury 
to the beautiful opponent he tilted with. But the Lady of 
Aspramonte was not one who could be conquered by less than 
the exertion of the whole strength and talents of the victor. 
The defeated suitors departed from the lists the more mortified 
at their discomfiture, because Robert of Paris arrived at sun- 
set, and, understanding what was going forward, sent his name 
to the barriers, as that of a Imight who would willingly forego 
the reward of the tournament, in case he had the fortune to 
gain it, declaring, that neither lands nor ladies’ charms were 
what he came thither to seelc Brenhilda, piqued , and morti- 
fied, chose a new lance, mounted her best steed, and advanced 
into the lists as one determined to avenge upon the new assail- 
ant’s brow the slight of her charms which he seemed to express. 
Blit whether her displeasure had somewhat interfered with her 
usual skill, or whether she had, like others of her sex, felt a 
partiality towards one whose heart was not particularly set upon 
gaining hers, or whether, as- is often said on such occasions, 
her fated hour was come, so it was that Count Robert tilted 
with his usual address and good fortune. Brenhilda of- Aspra- 
monte was unhorsed and unhelmed, and stretched on the earth, 
and the beautiful, face, which faded from very red to deadly 
pale before the eyes of the victor, produced its natural effect in 
ra,ising_ the value of his conquest.' He would, in conformity 
with his resolution, have left the castle, after having mortified 
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the vanity of tlic lady ; but her mother opportunely interposed, 
and, vfhen she bad satisfied herself that no serious injury had 
been sustained by the young heiress, she returned her thanks 
to fte stranger knight who had taught her daughter a lesson, 
which, she trusted, she would not easily forget. Thus tempted 
to do what he secretly unshed, Count Robert gave ear to those 
sentiments which naturally whispered to him to be in no hurr}’^ 
towithdraw'. . 

He was of the blood of Charlemagne, and, what was still 
of more consequence in the young lady’s e3ms, one of the most 
renowned of Norman Icuights in that jousting da3^ After a 
residence of ten days in the Castle of Aspramonte, the bride 
and bridegroom set out, for such was Count Robert’s mil, ^vith 
a competent train, to Our Lad}” of the Broken Lances, wdiere 
it pleased him to be wedded. Two laiights, who were waiting 
. to do battle, as was the custom of the place, were rather (hs- 
appointed at the nature of the cavalcade, which seemed to in- 
terrupt tlieir puiq)oto. But greatl3’" w*ere they surprised when 
they received a cartel from the betrothed couple, offering to sub- 
stitute their own persons in the room of other antagonists, and 
congratulating themselves in commencing their married life in 
a manner so consistent with that which the3^, had hitherto led. 
they were vnetorious as usual; and the only persons having 
o^icasion to rue the complaisance of the Count and his bride 
were the two strangers, one of whom broke an arm in the 
retoontre and the other dislocated a collar-bone. 

. Count Robert’s course of knight-errantiy did not seem to he 
111 the least intermitted by his marriage ; on the contrary, when 
6 Was called upon to su23port his renown, his ^vife was often 
^pwn also in militar3’’ exploits, nor was she inferior to him in 
after fame. They both assumed the cross at the same 
1^1 that being then the predominating foUy in Europe, 
be Countess Brenhilda was now above six-and-twenty years 
® b, with as much beauty as can well fall to the share of an 
^mazon. A figure of the largest feminine , size was surmounted 
y a noble countenance, to which even repeated warlike toils 

m a sunny hue, relieved by the 
parts of her face as were not nsually 

that his, retinne should return to 
onstantinojile, he spoke in private to the Follower, Achilms 
ho a satrap answered with a submissive bend ofi the 
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of the Emperor’s train. The principal road to the city was, of 
course, filled mth the troops, and with the numerous crowds of 
spectators, all of whom were inconvenienced in some degree by 
the dust and heat of the weather. 

Count Robert of Paris had embarked his horses on board of 
ship, and all his retinue, except an old squire or valet of his 
own and an attendant of his wife. He felt himself more in- 
commoded in this crowd than he desired, especially as his wife 
shared it with him, and began to look among the scattered 
trees which fringed the shores down almost to the . tide-mark, 
to see if he could discern any bye-path which might carry them 
more circuitously, hut more xDleasantly, to the city, and afford 
them at the same time, what v.'as their principal object in the 
East, strange sights or adventures of chivalry. A broad and 
beaten path seemed to promise them all the enjoyment which 
shade could give in a warm climate. The ground through 
which it wound its way was beautifully broken by the appear- 
ance of temples, churches, and kiosks, and here, and there a 
fountain distributed its silver produce, like a benevolent indi- 
vidual, who, self-denying to himself, is liberal to all others who 
are in necessity. The distant sound of the martial music still 
regaled their way; and, at the same time, as.it detained the 
populace on the highroad, prevented the strangers from becom- 
ing incoinmoded with. fellow-travellers. 

, Rejoicing in the abated heat of the day, wondering, at the 
same time, at the various kinds of architecture, the strange 
features , of the landscape, or accidental touches of manners 
exhibited by those who met or passed them upon their journey, 
they stroUed easily onwards. - One figure particularly caught 
the attention of the Countess Brenhilda. This was an old man 
■ of great stature, engaged, apparently, so deeply with the roll 
of parchment which he held in his hand, thsut he paid no atten- 
tion to the objects which were passing around him. Deep 
thought appeared to reign on his brow, and his eye was of that 
piercing kind which seems designed to search arid winnow the 
Involous from the edifying part of human discussion, and limit 
its inquiry to the last. Raising his eyes slowly from, the parch- 
ment on which he had been gazing, , the look ofAgelastes — for 
it was_ the sage himself — encountered those of Count Robert 
and his_ lady, and addressing them with the kindly epithet of 
‘ my children,’ he asked if they had missed their road, or whether 
there was an^hing in which he could do them any pleasure.', 
‘We are strangers, father,’ was the answer, ‘from a distant 
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country, and belonging to the army •wbicli has passed hither 
upon pilgrimage; one object brings us here in common, we 
hope, with all that host. We desire to pay our devotions where 
the great ransom was paid for us, and to free, by our good 
swords, enslaved Palestine from the usurpation and tyramiy 
of the infidel. When we have said this, we have announced 
our highest human motive. Yet Robert of Paris and his 
Countess would not ivillingly set their foot on a land save 
vhat should resound its echo. They have not been accustomed 
to move in silence upon the face of the earth, and they would 
purchase an eternal life of fame, though it were at the price of 
mortal existence.' 

^ ‘You seek, then, to barter safety for fame,' said Agelastes, 
‘though you may, perchance, throw death into the scale by 
■which you hope to gain it?' - , 

‘Assuredly,’ said Count Robert; ‘nor is there one wearing 
such a belt as this to whom such a thought is stranger.’ 

/And,, as I understand,’ said Agelastes, ‘your lady shares 
■'oth your honourable self in these valorous resolutions? Can 
this be?’ 

‘You may undervalue my female courage, father, if such is 
your will,’ said the Countess ; ‘but I speak in presence of a 
^fress who can attest the truth when I say, that a man of 
half yonr years had not doubted the truth with impunity.’ 

‘Nay, Heaven protect me from the lightning of your eyes,’ 
said Agelastes, .‘ whether in anger or in scorn. I bear an legis 
about myself against what I should else have feared. But age, 
^th , its incapacities, brings also its apologies. Perhaps, in- 
it is one like me whom you seek to find, and in that case 
1 shoidd be happy to render to you such services as it is my 
^ offer to aU worthy knights.’ 

I have already said,’ replied Count Robert, ‘that, after the 
accomplishment of my vow’ — he looked upwards and crossed 
himself — ‘there is nothing on earth to which I am more bound 
uan to celebrate my name in arms as becomes a valia^ ^va- 
“C- When men die obscurely, they die for ever. Had toy 
aneCtor Charles never left the paltry banks of the^ Saale, ne 
ad not now been much better known than any vine-dresser 
J^ho wielded his pruning-hook in the same territories. But lie 
hore him like a brave man, and his name is deathless in the 
toei^ry of the worthy.’ , • u 4 . 

,, Young man,’ said the old Grecian, ‘although it is but 
. uom that such as ■ you, whom I was made to serve and to 
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value, visit this country, it is not the less true that I am v'cll 
qualified to serve yoii in the matter which you liave so much 
at jieart. My acquaintance with nature has been ho perfect 
and so long, that, during its continuance, she has (li?ap])eared, 
and another world has been sprc;id before me, in winch she has 
but little to do. Thus the curious .stores wliich I liave as* 
pmbled are be3’ond the rcsairchcs of oilier men, and not to be 
laid before those whose deeds of valour are to' be bounded by 
the ordinary probabilities of everj’-day nature. No romancer 
of 3'-our romantic country ever devised such extraordinary 
adventures out of his own imagination, and to feed the idle 
wonder of those who sat listening around, as those which 1 
know, not of idle invention, but of real positive e.xistencc, with 
the means of achieving and accomplishing the conditions of 
each adventure.’ 

^ ‘If such be your real profe.ssion,’ .said the French count, 
you harm met one of those ivhora 3mu chiefl3*’ search for ; nor 
will my Countess and I stir farther upon our road until yon 
have pmnted out to us some one of those adventures which it 
IS the business of errant-lniigbts to be industrious in seeking 
out. 

So saying, be sat down by* tbe side of tbe old man; and bis 
lady, with a degree of reverence wliicli bad . something in it 
alm^t diverting, followed bis example. 

‘We have fallen right, Brenhilda,’ said Connt Robert : ‘onr 
guardian angel has watched his charge carefully. Here have 
Vfe come among an ignorant set of pedants, chattering their 
absurd language, and holding more important the least look 
that a cowardly emperor can give than the best blow that a 
good knight can deah Believe me, I was, wellhigh thinldng 
that we had done ill to take the cross - — God forgive such an 
^oubt! Yet here, when we were even despairing to 
find the road to fame, we have met with one of those excellent 
men whom the knights of yore 'were wont to find sitting by 
.spnngs, b 37 - crosses, and by altars, ready to direct the wander- 
mg knight where fame was to be found. Disturb hiin not, my 
Brenhilda,’ .said the Count, ‘but let. him recall to himself his 
stones of the ancient time, and thou shalt see he will enrich ns 
the treasures of his information.’ . 

If, replied Agelastes, after some pause, ‘I have waited for 
term than human life is granted, to most men, I. shall 
still be overpaid by dedicating what remains of existence to, the 
service ot a pair so devoted to chivalry. What first occurs to 
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me is a story of our Greek country, so famous in adventures, 
and ^vllicll 1 shall briefly detail to you : — 

‘Afar lieiice, in our rcnovned Grecian Archipelago, amid 
storms and whirlpools, rocks which, changing their character, 
appear to precipitate themselves against each other, and billows 
tW are never in a pacific state, lies the rich island of Zulichium, 
inhabited, notwithstanding its wealth, by a very few natives, 
who live only upon the smx-coast. The inland part of the^ 
island is one immense mountain, or pile of mountains, amongst 
which, those who dare approach near enough may, we are 
assured, discern the moss-grown and antiquated towers and 
pinnacles of a stately but ruinous castle, the habitation of the 
sovereign of the island, in which she has been enchanted for a 
great many years. 

‘A bold Knight, who came iijion a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
made a vow to deliver this unhappy victim of pain and sorcery, 
feeling, with justice, vehemently oflended that the fieims of 
daikness should exercise any authority near the Holy Land, 
which might be termed the very fountain of light. Two of the 
oldest inhabitants of the island undertook to guide him as near 
to the main gate as they durst, nor did the)’’ approach it more 
closely than the length of a how-shot. Here, then, abandoned 
to himself, the brave Frank set forth upon his enterprise, with 
a stout heart, and Heaven alone to fnend. The fabric which 
• . he approached showed, b)’' its gigantic size and splendour ot 
outline, the power and wealth of the potentate who had erected 
^t- The brazen gates unfolded themselves as if with, hope and 
pleasure ; and aerial voices swept around the spires and turrete, 
congratulating the genius of the place, it might he, upon ttie 

®^^,ted approach of its deliverer. , xi. u 

The knight passed on, not unmoved with wonder, tnougn 
untainted by fear: and the Gothic splendours which he saw 
^cre of a kind highly to exalt his idea of the heauty oi t e 
mistress for whom a prison-house had been so richly decora . 
Guards there were in Eastern dress and arms, upon bulwarK 
and buttress, in readiness, it appeared, to l^end their hows ; bu 
the Warriors were motionless and silent, and took no 
notice of the armed step of the Imigbt than if a monk or hermit 
ad approached their guarded post. They were living, an y > 
as to aU power and sense, they might be considered amo g 

If there was truth in the old tradition, the snn Ud 
aboue and the rain had faUen upon them for “ore than four 
nndred changing seasons, without their being sensible o 
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genial warmth of the one or the coldness of the other. Like 
the Israelites in the desert, their shoes had not decayed, nor 
their vestments waxed old. As Time left them, so and with- 
out alteration was he again to find them.’ The i)hilosopher 
began now to recall what he had heard of the cause of their 
enchantment. 

‘ The sage to whom this potent charm is imputed was one 
of the Magi who followed the tenets of Zoroaster. He had 
come to the court of this youthful princess, who received him 
Avith every attention Avhich gratified vanity could dictate, so 
that in a short time her awe of this grave personage Avas lost 
in the sense of ascendency Avhich her beauty gave her over him. 
It was no difficult matter — in fact it happens evfery day — for 
the heautiful Avoman to lull the AAUse man into Avhat is not 
unaptly called a fool’s paradise. The sage Avas induced to 
attempt feats of youth which his years rendered ridiculous : he 
could command the elements, but the common course of nature 
was, beyond his power. When, therefore, he exerted his magic 
strength, the mountains bent and the seas receded ; but when 
the philosopher attempted to lead forth the Princess of Zuli- 
chium in the youthful dance, youths and maidens turned their 
heads aside lest they should make too manifest the ludicrous 
ideas Avith which they were impressed. 

‘ Unhappily, as the aged, even the Avisest of them, aauU forget 
themselves, so the young naturally enter into an alliance to spy 
out, ridicule, and enjoy their foibles. Many were the glances 
which the Princess sent among her retinue, intimating the 
nature of the amusement which she received from the atten- 
tions of her formidable lover. In process of time, she lost her 
caution, and a glance was detected, expressing to the old man 
the ridicule and contempt in which he had been all along held 
by the object of his affections. Earth has no passion so bitter 
as love converted to hatred ; and while the sage bitterly re- 
petted what he had done, he did not the less resent the light- 
hearted folly of the Princess by whom he had been duped. 

_ ‘If, however, he was angry, he possessed the art to conceal 
it. Not_ a word, not a look expressed the bitter disappoint- 
rnent which he had received. A shade of melancholy, or rather 
poom, upon his brow alone intimated the coming storm. The 
i rmcess became somewhat alarmed ; she was, besides, extremely 
good-natured, nor had her intentions of leading the old man 
into what would render him ridiculous been so accurately 
planned Avith malice prepense as they Avere the effect of acci- , 
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(lent and cliancc. She saw the pain which he suflered, and 
thought to end jt b\' going up to him, vrhen about to retire, 
and kindly wishing liim good-nigiih 
‘ ‘‘ You say well, daughter,'*' said the sage, “ good-night ; but 
who, of the numbers who hear me, shall say good-morning 1 ” 
‘The speech drew little attention, although two or three 
l^rsons to whom the character of the sage was laio^ni fled 
trom the island that very night, and by their report made 
known the circumstances attending the first infliction of this 
extraordinaiy spell on those who remained within the castle. 
A sleep like that of death fell upon them, and was not removed. 
Most of the inhabitants left the island ; the few who remained 
were cautious how the}' approached the castle, and watched 
putil some bold adventurer should bring that happ}’ aw'aken- 
lag which the speech of the sorcerer seemed in some degree to 
Ultimate. 


. ^over seemed there a fairer opportunity for that awaken- 
^ug to take place than when the proud step of Artavan de 
1 1 '"'US placed upon those enchanted courts. On the 

the palace and donjon-keep; but the right, more 
attractive, seemed to in^'ite to the apartment of the women. 

. ^sMedoor reclined on a couch two guards of the .haram, 
^itn their naked sivords grasped in their hands, and features 
uendishly contorted between .sleep and dissolution seemed to 
^enace death to any who should venture to approach. This 
reat deterred not Artavan do Hautlieu, He approached the 
entrance, when the doors, like those of the great entrance to 
e ^stle, made themselves instantly accessible^ to him. A 
^Yy'^ooui of the same effeminate soldiers received him, nor 
onid the strictest examination have discovered to him whether 
to death which arrested the eyes that seemed 

enp^ f 'toon and prohibit his advance. Unheeding the pyes- 
0 ot these ghostly sentinels, Artavan pressed forward into 
tin npartment, w’here female slaves of the most dis- 
V F^'^bed beauty were visible in the attitude of those who 
Kin -L^. assumed their dress for the night. There was 

nil ^ ^ scene which might have arrested so young a 

vugnm as ATt.n'irpr, nonrt. was fi-vp.d nnon 


beauty were visible in the attitude of those who 
Kin -L^. assumed their dress for the night. There was 

nil ^ ^ scene which might have arrested so young a 
as Artavan of Hautlieu ; but his heart was fixed upon 
g, the freedom of the beautiful princess, nor did he 

enn5 1 to be withdrawn from that object by any inferior 

passed on, therefore, to a little ivory door, 
„ after a moment’s pause, as if in maidenly hesitation, 
^ way like the rest, and yielded access to the sleeping- 
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apartment of tlie Princess herself. A soft light, resemhling 
that of evening, penetraterl int/) a chamber where everything 
seemed contrived to exalt the luxury of Bliiinber. The heaps 
of cushions which fonned a stately bed seemed rather to oc 
touched than impressed by the fonn of a njonph of fifteen, 
the renowned Princess of Zulichium.’ 

‘ Without interrupting you, good father,’ add the Countess 
Brenhilda, ‘ it seems to me that we can comprehend the x^icture 
of a woman asleej) without much dilating upon it, and that such 
a subject is little recommended cither by our age or by yours,' 
‘Pardon me, noble lady,’ answered Agclastes, ‘the most 
approved part of m}^ story has ever been this passage, and 
while I now supjjress it in obedience to your command, bear 
notice, I pray you, that I sacrifice the most beautiful part* of 
thetale.\ 

‘ Brenhilda,’ added the Count, ‘I am surprised you think of 
interrupting a story which has hitherto i)roceeded with so much 
fire ; the telling of a few words more or less will surely hove a 
much greater influence uxmn the sense of the narrative than 
such an addition can xiossibly x)ossess over our sentiments of 
action.’ 

‘As you will,’ said his lady, throwing herself carelessly hack 
upon the seat; ‘hut methinks the w*orthy father protracts 
this discourse till it becomes of a nature more trifling than 
interesting.’ 

‘Brenhilda,’ said the Count, ‘this is the first time I have 
remarked in you a woman’s weakness.’ 

‘ I may as well say, Count Bobert, that it is the first time,’ 
answered Brenhilda, ‘that you have shown to me the incon- 
stancy of your sex.’ 

‘Gods and goddesses,’ said the philosopher, "‘was ever known 
a quarrel more absurdly founded ! The Countess is jealous of 
one whom her husband probably never wiU see, nor is there 
any prospect that the Princess of Zulichium •will be hereafter 
better Imo-^vn to the modem world than if the curtain hung 
before her tomb.’ 

‘Proceed,’ said Count B.obert of Paris; ‘if Sir Artavan of 
Hautlieu has not accomplished the enfranchisement of the 
Princess of Zulichium, I make a vow to Our Lady of the 
Broken Lances ’ 

‘ Bemember,’ said his lady, interfering, ‘that you are already 
TOder a vo'w to free the Sepulclire of God; and to that, me- 
thmks, all lighter engagements might give place.’ 
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‘Well lady vrell/ said Count Eol)ert, but half satisfied 

tL kterfeWe, •! ^riU »?!, SVeoede“S 

be assured, on any adventure which m 5 , . , ^ ^ 

of the enterprise of the Holy Sepulchre, to which we are 

I ’ said Agelastes, ‘ the distance of Zuhchiumftom the 

speediest route to the ^^1 if it pleases 

‘Worthy father, said the we will 

you, hear your tale to an end, and then de (^p^ans claim 
do. We Norman ladies, descendants of th , battle, 

a voice with our lords in the council which P. , altogether 
nor has our assistance in the conflict been 

“fe’toue in tliis spoto conveyed nn n^kmrd 

innuendo to the philosopher, who h®&^^ rii’ffimlt than 
guidance of the Norman^ Imight would he mor 
he had foreseen, while his consort remainec Y I ' 
took up, therefore, his oratory' on somew’ha , . , ^ ^ 

before, and avoided those warm descriptions which hah give 

such offence to the Countess Brenhilda. Jptp^ in what 

‘ Sir Artavan de Hautlieu, says the f 
^ay he should accost the sleeping .,,4. liVelv to he 

him in what manner the charm j Ug iudged 

reversed. I am in your judgment, fair 
ivrong in resolving that the method of his address snoma 

some^t heightened, but she 

did not deem the ohservation worthy ot no ice. .punosonher, 
‘ Never had so innocent an action,’ continued the phh^^^^^ 

'an effeet more homble. The delightful hghtoi a su^e^ 

^‘I'ln'Kirporl mfiO Str8/Tl2^ lUrlCl ) _ 



infected mth sulphir, seemed to bieatne 

the apartment, 'ke rich hangings “d sptodid totnre^^ 

the chamber, the very walls the inside of a 

huge stones tossed together at random, -^ijahitant. . The 
J^ld beast’s den; nor was the den Hantlieu had 

beautiful and innocent lips to which ^ta . , ^ i^ideous and 

approached his own were now changed rirafron A moment 
hmtxe form and bestial aspect of a h® J , bad' Sir Artavan 
she hovered upon tbe wing, and it is > 
found courage to repeat bis salute the disenchanted 

have remained master of all the wealth and o^tue 
princess. But the opportunity was lost, ana rne b 
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the creature ‘svlio seemed such, sailed out at a side windov.’ 
upon its broad pennons, uttering loud wails of disappointment/ 
_ Hep ended the story of Agclastes. ‘ The Princess,’ he said, 
‘ is still supposed to abide her doom in the Island of Zulichium, 
and several knights have undertaken the adventure; but I 
Imow not whether it was the fear of saluting the sleeping 
maiden, or that of approaching the dragon into which she was 
transformed, but so it is, the spell remains unachieved. I know 
the way, and if you say the word, 3'ou may be to-morrow on the 
road to the castle of enchantment.’ 

The Countess heard this proi)osal with the deepest anxiety, 
for she knew that she might, by opposition, determine her hus- 
band irrevopbly upon following out the enterprise. She stood 
therefore with a timid and bashful look, strange in a person 
whose bearing was generally so dauntless, and prudently left 
it to the uninfluenced mind of Count Robert to Ibrm the reso- 
lution which should best please him. 

‘Brenhilda,’ he said, taking her hand, ‘fame and honour are 
dear to thy husband as ever thej’^ were to knight who buckled 
a brand upon his side._ Thou hast done; perhaps, I may say, 
for me what I might in vain have looked for from ladies of 
thy condition ; and therefore thou mayst w-ell expect a casting 
voice in pch points of deliberation. Why dost thou wander 
by the side of a foreign and unhealthy shore, instead of the 
banks of the lovely Seine ? Why dost thou wear a dress un- 
usual to thy sex'? Why dost thou seek death, and think it 
uttle, in comparison of shame ? Why '? but that the- Count 
of Paris may have a bride worthy of him. Dost thou think 
that this affection is thrown away? Ko, by the saints! Thy 
knight repays it as he best ought, and sacrifices to 'thee 
every thought which thy affection may less than entirely 
approve.’ .. . 

Poor Brenhilda, confused as she was by the various emo- 
tions with_ which she was agitated, now in vain endeavoured 
to maintain the heroic deportment which her character as 
an amazon required ^from her. She attempted to [assume , the 
proud and lofty look which was properly her own, but, failing 
in the effort, she threw herself into the Count’s arms, hung 
round his neck, and wept like a village maiden whose true 
is pressed for the wars. Her husband, a little ashamed, 
wnile he was much moved, by this burst of affection in one to 
whose character it seemed an unusual attribute, was, at the 
same time, pleased and proud that he could have awakened an 
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affection so genuine and so gentle in a soul so liigh-spirited and 
so unbending. 

‘ Not tbus,’ he said, ‘ my Brenhilda 1 I -vrould not have it 
thus, either for thine own sake or for mine. Do not let this 
wise old^ man suppose that thy heart is made of the malleable 
stuff which forms that of other maidens ; and apologise to him, 
as may well become thee, for having prevented my undertaking 
the adventure of Zulichiura, which he recommends,’ 

It was not easy for Brenhilda to recover herself, after having 
afforded so notable an instance how nature can vindicate^ her 
rights, with whatever rigour she may have been disciplined 
and ^mnnised over, '^^ith a look of ineffable affection, she 
digoined herself from her husband, stiU keeping hold of his 
hand, and turning to the old man -with a countenance in which 
the half-effaced tears were succeeded by smiles of pleasure and 
of modesty, she spoke to Agelastes as she would to a person 
whom she respected, and towards whom she had some offence 
to atone. ‘Father,’ she said, respectfully, ‘be not angry with 
ine that I should have been an obstacle to one of the best 
*®3ghts that ever spurred steed undertaldng the enterprise of 
thine enchanted princess; but the truth is that, in our land, 
J^here knighthood and religion , agree in permitting only one 
tady love, and one lady wife, we do not guite so wihdngly see 
our husbands run into danger, especiall}’’ of that land where 
tonely ladies are the parties relieved — and — and kisses are the 
^usom paid, I have as much confidence in my Robert’s fidelity 

as a lady can have in a loving knight, but still-;; ’ 

1 . bovely lady,’ said Agelastes, who, not^vithstandlng his 
ighly artificial character, could not help being moved bj'' the 
a^ple and sincere affection of the handsome j’oung -pair, ‘ you 
oave done no evil The state of the Princess is no worse than 
^ Was, and there cannot be a doubt that the Icnight fated to 
will appear at the destined period.’ . ,-rr j 

the Countess smiled sadly, and shook her head. _ To^ ‘ao 
ot know,’ she said, ‘how powerful is the aid of which I have 
uhappily deprived this unfortunate lady, by a jealousy which 
now feel to have been alike paltry and unworthy ; and, such 
IS my regret, that I could find in my heart to . retract my oppo- 
sifion to Count Robert’s undertaldng ; this adventure.- bhe 
ked at her husband with some anxiety, as one that had 
ade an offer she would not willingly see accepted and di 
not recover her courage until he said decidedly, ‘Brenhilda, 

mat may not be.’ , 
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‘And Tvhy, then, may not Brenhilda herself take the adven- 
ture/ continued the Countess, ‘ since she can neither fear the 
charms of the Princess nor the terrors of the dragon ? ’ 

‘ Lady,’ said Agelastes, ‘ the Princess must he avrakened hy 
the kiss of love, and not by that of friendship.’ 

‘A sufficient reason,’ said the Countess, smiling, ‘why a 
lady may not wish her lord to go forth upon an adventure of 
which the conditions are so regulated.’ 

‘Noble minstrel, or herald, or hy whatever name this 
countrj' calls you,’ said Count Piobert, ‘accept a small remunera- 
tion for an hour pleasantly spent, though spent, unhappily, 
in vain. I should make some apology for the meanness of my 
offering, hut French Imights, you may have occasion to know, 
are more full of fame than of wealth.’ 

‘Not for that, noble sir,’ replied Agelastes, ‘would I refuse 
your munificence : a hesant from your worthy hand or that of 
your noble-minded lady were centupled in its value hy the 
eminence of the persons from whom it came. I would hang it 
round my neck by a string of pearls, and when I came into the 
presence of knights and of ladies I would proclaim that this ad- 
dition to my achievement of armorial distinction was bestowed 
hy the renowned Count Robert of Paris and his unequalled 
lady.’ The knight and the countess looked on each other, 
and the lady, talang from her finger a ring of pure gold, prayed 
the old man to accept of it as a mark of her esteem and her 
husband’s. ‘ With one other condition,’ said the philosopher, 
‘which I trust you will not find altogether unsatisfactory. I 
have, on the way to the city by the most pleasant road, a small 
kiosk, or hermitage, where I sometimes receive my friends, 
who, I venture to say, are among the most respectable person- 
ages of this empire. Two or three of these will probably 
honour my residence to-day, and partake of the provision it 
affords. Could I add to these the company of the noble Comt 
and Countess of Paris, I should deem my poor habitation 
honoured for ever.’ 

‘ How say you, my noble 'mfe 1 ’ said the Count. ‘ The 
company of a minstrel befits the highest birth, honours the 
highest rank, and adds to the greatest achievements ; and 
the invitation does us too much credit to he rejected.’ 

‘ It grows somewhat late,’ said the Countess ; ‘ but we came 
not here to shun a sinking sun or a darkening sky, and I feel 
it my dutj’^, as well as my satisfaction, to place at the command 
of the good father every pleasure which it is in my power to 
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offer to liim, for liaviiig been tbe means of your neglecting liis 
advice/ 

‘The path is so short/ said Agelastes, ‘that we had better 
keep our present mode of travelling, if the lady should not want 
the assistance of horses/ 

‘ No horses on ray account,’ said the Lady Brenhilda, ‘ j\Iy 
waiting-woman, Agatha, has what necessaries I may require ; 
and, for the rest, no knight ever travelled so little embarrassed 
with baggage as my husband.’ 

Agelastes, therefore, led the w^ay through the deepening 
wood, which was freshened by the cooler breath of evening, 
and his guests accompanied him. 



CHAPTER XI 


"Winiout, n min, broken, tnngled, cinnbron.'*, 
Within, it was a little panidise, 

Wljcrc Taste lia<l made her dwelling. .Statnar^’, 
First-horn of Iminan art, tnonlded lier iinagc.s, 

And bade men mark and n-orslii]). 

Anonymou.';. 


% 

T he Count of Paris and liis lady attended tlie old man, 
tvliose advanced age, his excellence in the use of the 
French language, which ^ he spoke to admiration — 
ahov'e all, his skill in applying it to poetical and romantic 
subjects, which was essential to what was -then termed histor}' 
and belles-lettres — drew from the noble hearers a degree of 
applause wliich, as Agelastes had seldom been vain enough to 
consider as his due, so, on the part of the Knight of Paris and 
his lady, had it been but rarely conferred. 

They had walked for some time by a path which sometimes 
seemed to hide itself among the woods that came doivn to the 
shore of the Propontis, sometimes emerged from concealment, 
and skirted the open margin of the strait, while at every turn 
it seemed guided by the desire to select a choice and conti‘a.st 
of beauty. Variety of scenes and manners enlivened, from 
their novelty, the landscape to the pilgrims. By the sea-shore, 
nymphs were seen dancing and shepherds piping, or beating 
the tambourine to their steps, as represented in some groups 
of ancient statuary. The very faces had a singular resem- 
blance to the antique. If old, their long robes, their attitudes, 
and magnificent heads, presented the ideas which distinguish 
prophets and saints ; while, on the other hand, the features of 
the young recalled the expressive countenances of the heroes 
of antiquity, and^ the charms of those lovely females by Avhom 
their deeds were inspired. 

But the race of the Greelrs was no longer to be seen, even 
in its native country, unmixed, or in absolute purity; on the 
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contrar}", tbej’ saw groups of persons with features which argued 
adiftVrent descent. 

In a retiring bosom of the shore, which was traversed by 
the path, the rocks, receding from the beach, rounded off a 
spacious portion of level sand, and, in some degree, inclosed it. 
A party of heathen Scjdhians whom they beheld presented the 
deformed features of the demons they were said to worship ^ — 
flat noses vith expanded nostrils, which seemed to admit the 
sight to their vciy brain; faces which extended rather in 
breadth than length, with strange nnmtellectual eyes placed in 
the exiremit}* ; figures short and dwarfish, yet gamislied with 
legs and arms of astonishing sinewy strength, disproportioned 
to their bodies. As the travellers passed, the savages held a 
species of tournament., as the Count termed it. In this they 
exercised themselves by darting at each other long reeds, or 
canes, balanced for the purjrose, which, in this rude sport, they 
threw with such force as not unfireguently to strike each other 
from their steeds, and otherwise to cause serious damage. Some 
of the combatants being, for the time, out of the play, devoured 
^nth greedy looks the beauty of the Countess, and eyed her in 
such a manner that she said to Count Robert — ‘ I have never 
known fear, my husband, nor is it for me to aclmowledge it 
00^ ; but if disgust be an ingredient of it, these misformed 
are qualified to inspire it.’ 

/what, ho, sir knight ! ’ exclaimed one of the infidels, ‘your 
vife, or your lady love, has committed a fault against the 
privileges of the imperial Sc 5 dhians, and not small will he the 
penalty she has incurred. You may go your way as fast as 
you* win out of this place, which is, for the present, our hippo- 
mome or atmeidan, call it which you will, as you- prize the 
Ivoman or the Saracen language ; but for your wife, if the 
sacrament has united you, believe my word, that she parts not 
so soon nor so easy.’ 

‘Scoundrel heathen,’ said the Christian knight, ‘dost thou 
bold that language to a peer of France ? ’ 

Agelastes here interposed, and, using the sounding language 
V .^^ccian courtier, reminded the Scythians (mercenary 
as they seemed, of the empire) that all violence against 
bo European pilgrims was, hy the imperial orders, strictly 
proMbited under pain of death. , /• 

t know better,’ said the exulting savage, shaking one or 
^0 Javelins with broad steel heads and wings of the eagle s 
leather, which last were dabbled in blood. ‘Ask the wmgs of 
VOL. XXIY — 10 ■“ 
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my javelin/ he said, ‘in whose lie-uri’s blood these feathers 
have been d^^ed. They shall reply to yon that, if Alexins 
Comnenus be the friend of the Euro])can pilgrims, it is only 
while he looks upon them j and we arc too exemplar}^ soldiers 
to serve our emperor otherwise than he wishes t-o be served/^ 

‘ Peace, Toxartis,’ said the philosopher, ‘ thou beliest thine 
emperor.’ 

‘ Peace thou I ’ said Toxartis, ‘ or I will do a deed that mis- 
becomes a soldier, and rid the world of a prating old man.’ 

So sajdng, he put forrii his hand to take hold of the 
Countess’s veil. "WTth the re-adiness which frequent use had 
given to the warlike lady, she withdrew her.self from the 
heathen’s grasp, and with her trenchant sword dealt him so 
sufficient a blow, that Toxartis lay lifeless on the plain. Tlie 
Count leapt on the fallen leader’s steed, and crjong his war- 
cry, ‘ Son of Charlemagne, to the rescue ! ’ he rode amid the 
rout of heathen cavaliers with a battle-axe, which he found at 
the saddle-bow of the deceased chieftain, and wielding it with 
remorseless dexterity, he soon slew or wounded, or compelled 
to flight, the objects of his resentment; nor was there any of 
them who abode an instant to support the boast which they 
had made. 

‘The despicable churls!’ said the Countess to Agelastes; 
‘ it irks me that a drop of such coward blood should stain the 
hands of a noble Imignt. They call their exercise a tourna- 
ment, although in their whole exertions everj’- blow is aimed 
behind the back, and not one has the courage to throw his 
windlestraw while he perceives that of another pointed against 
himself’ ^ * 

‘Such is their custom,’ said Agelastes; ‘not perhaps so 
much from cowardice as from habit, in exercising before his 
Imperial Majesty. I have seen that Toxartis literally turn his 
back upon the mark when he bent his bow in full career, and 
when in_ the act of galloping the farthest from his object, he 
pierced it through the very centre with a broad arrow.’ 

‘ A force of such soldiers,’ said Count Robert, who had now 
rejoined his friends, ‘ could not, methinks, be very formidable 
where there ivas but an ounce of genuine courage in the 
assailants.’ 

^‘Meantime, let us pass on to my Hosk,’ said Agelastes, ‘lest 
the fugitives find friends to encourage them in thoughts of 
revenge.’ 

‘ Such friends,’ said Count Robert, ‘ methinks, the insolent 
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lieatbens ought not to find in any land AThich calls itself 
Christian ; and if I survive the conquast of the Holy Sepulchre, 
I shall make it first husiness to inquire b}’ what right your 
emperor retains in his ser\dce a hand of x^aynim and mnnan- 
neriy cut-throats, who dare offer injury upon the highway, 
which ought to be sacred to the X)eace of Rod and the king, 
and to noble ladies and inoffensive pilgrims. It is one of a list 
of many questions which, iny vow accomx)lished, I will not fail 
to put to him — ay, and exx)ecting an answer, as they say, promx^t 
and categorical.’ 

‘You shall gain no answer from me, though,’ said Agelastes' 
to himself. ‘Your demands, sir laiight, are over-peremptory, 
and imposed under too rigid conditions, to be replied to by those 
who can evade them.’ 

He changed the conversation, according!}’’, with easy dexterity; 
and they had not proceeded much larther, before they reached 
a_ spot the natural beauties of which called forth the admira- 
tion of his foreign comx)anions. A copious brook, gushing out 
of the woodland, descended to the sea with no smaU noise and 
tumult ; and, as if disdaining a quieter course, which it niight 
have gained by a little circuit to the right, it took the readiest 
road to the ocean, xdunging over the face of a lofty and barren 
precipice which overhung 'toe sea-shore, and from thence led its 
nttle tribute, with as much noise as if it had the stream of a 
full river to boast of, to the waters of the Hellespont. ^ 

The rock, we have said, was bare, unless in so far as it was 
clothed with the foaming waters of the cataract ; but the 
banks on each side were covered with plane-trees, walnut-ri’ees, 
cypresses, and other Mnds of large timber x^^oper to the Eask 
the fall of water, always agreeable in a warm clima'te, and 
generally produced by artificial means, was here natur^ and 
had been chosen, something like the Sibyl’s temple at lo'voli, 
mr the seat of a goddess to whom the invention of polyth^m 
htid assigned a sovereignty over the department around, iiie 
shrine was small and cirdular, like many of the lesser temples 
of the rustic deities, and inclosed by the wall of an outer court. 
:j^frer its desecration, it had probably been converted mto, a 
li^urious summer retreat by Agelastes, or some Epicurean 
philosopher. As the building, itself of a light, airy, and fan- 
^stic character, was dimly, seen through the branenes and 
ioliage on the edge of the rock, so the mode by wineb it 
was accessible was not at first apparent amongst the mist ot 
the cascade. A pathway, a good deal hidden by vegetation. 
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ascended by a gentle acclivity, and, prolonged by the nrclii- 
tect by means of a few broad and Cixsy marble Kte]>s, rnaldng 
part of the original approach, conducled the jiasscnger to a 
small, but exquisitely lovely, velvet lawn in front of the turret 
or temple we have described, the back part of which building 
overhung the cataract. 








CHAPTER XII 


The parties met. Tho wily, wordy Greek, 

Weighing caoli word, .and canwassing each S3’llahle, 
Evading, arguing, cqnivoc.ating ; 

And the stern Frank cainc wit\i his two-hand sword 
"Watching to .seo whicli w.av- the bal.ance sways, 

That he may throw it in, and turn the scales. 

Palestine. 


A t a signal made b}’- Agelastes, the door of this romantic 
retreat was opened by Diogenes, tbe_ negro slave, to 
. whom our readers have been alread}’- introduced ; nor 
it escape the wily old man that the Count and bis lady tes- 
some wonder at his form and lineaments, being the first 
^^can perhaps whom they had ever seen so closely. The phi- 
losopher lost not the opportunity of maldng an impression on 
minds, by a display of the superiority of his. knowledge, 
rhis poor being,’ he observed, ‘is of the race of Ham, the 
ondutiful son of Noah ; for his transgressions against his parent, 
de was banished to the sands of Africa, and was condemned to 
6 the father of a race doomed to be the slaves of the issue of 
dis more dutiful brethren.’ 

the Knight and his lady gazed on the wonde^l appearance 
etore them, and did not, it may be believed, thinlc of doubting 
a mformation, which was so much of a piece with their prej- 
udices, while their opinion of their host was greatly augmented 
y the supposed extent of his Imowledge. 

it gives pleasure to a man of humanity,’ continued A^- 
3stes, ‘when, in old age or sickness, we must employ the 
services of others, which is at other times scarce lawful, to 
^ jhse his assistants out of a race of beings, hewers of wood 
drawers of water, from their birth upwards destmed to 
^avery; and to whom, therefore, by employing them as slaves, 
rtf ^.®^der no injury, but carry into effect, in a slight degree, 

, intentions of the Great Being who made us. all. . 

Are there many of a race,’ said the Countess, ‘ so singularly 
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unliappy in their destination? I have hitherto thought the 
stories of black men as idle as those which minstrels tell of 
fairies and ghosts/ 

‘Do not believe so,’ said the philosopher; /the race is 
numerous as the sands of the sea, neither are they altogether 
unhappy ia discharging the duties v/hich their fate has allotted 
them. Those who are of worse character suffer even in this 
life the penance due to their guilt *: they become the slaves of 
the cruel and tyrannical, are beaten, starved, and mutilated. 
To those whose moral characters are . better, better masters are 
provided, who share with their slaves, as with their children, 
food and raiment, and the other good things which they them- 
selves enjoy. To some. Heaven allots the favour of kings and 
of conquerors, and to a few, but those the chief favourites of 
the species, hath been assigned a place in the mansions _ of 
philosophy, where, by availing themselves of the lights which 
their masters can afford, they gain a prospect into that world 
which is the residence of true happiness.’ 

‘Methinks I understand you,’ replied the Countess, ‘and_ if 
so, I ought rather to envy our sable friend here than . to pity 
him, for having been allotted in the partition of his land to 
the possession of his present master, from whom, doubtless, he 
has acquired the desirable knowledge which you mention.’ 

‘He learns, at least,’ said Agelastes, modestly, ‘what I can 
teach, and, above all, to be contented with his situation. 
Diogenes, my good child,’ said he, changing his address to the 
slave, ‘thou seest I have company — what does the poor 
hermit’s larder afford, with which he may regale his honoured 
guests 1 ’ 

Hitherto they had advanced no farther than a sort of outer 
room, or hall of entrance, fitted up with no more expense than 
might have suited one who desjred at some outlay, and more 
taste, "to avail himself of the ancient building for a sequestered 
and private retirement. The chairs and couches were covered 
with Eastern wove mats, and were of the simplest and most 
primitive form. But on touching a spring, an interior apart- 
ment was displayed, which had considerable pretension to 
splendour and magnificence. 

The furniture and hangings of this apartment were of straw- 
coloured silk, wrought on the looms of Persia, and crossed with 
embroidery, which produced a rich yet simple effect. The 
ceiling was carved in arabesque, and the four corners of the 
apartment were formed into recesses for statuary, Avhich had 
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been produced in a better age of the art tbaii that which 
existed at the period of our stor}^. In one nook a shepherd 
seemed to withdraw Iiimself, as if ashamed to produce his 
scantily-covered person, while lie was willing to afford the 
audience the music of the reed which he held in his hand. 
Three damsels, resembling the Graces in the beautifiil pro- 
portions of their limbs, and the slender clothing which they 
vore, lurked in different attitudes, each in her own niche, and 
seemed but to await the first sound of the music to bound 
forth from thence and join in the frolic dance. The si^ject 
was beautiful, jmt somewhat light, to oniament the study of 
such a sage as Agelastes represented himself to be. 

He seemed to be sensible that tliis might attract obsemtion. 
‘These figures,’ he said, ‘executed at the period of the highest 
excellence of Grecian art, were considered of old as the choral 
njTnphs assembled to adore the goddess of the place, waiting 
hut the music to join in the worship of the temple. . And, m 
truth, the wisest may he interested in seeing how near to 
animation the genius of the.se wonderful men could hnng the 
inflexible marble. Allow hut for the absence of the diirae 
afflatus, or breath of animation, and an unenlightened heathen 
niight suppose the miracle of Prometheus was about to be 
realised. But we,’ said be, looking upwards, ‘are taught to 
form a better judgment between what man can do and the 
productions of the Deity.’ . j xi n 

Some subjects of natural history were painted on the wans, 
and the philosopher fixed the attention of his guests upon the 
half-reasoning elephant, of which he mentioned several anec- 
dotes, which they listened to with great eagerness, 

A distant strain was here heard, as if of music in the woods, 
penetrating by fits through the hoarse roar of the cascade, 
^hieh, as it sunk immediately below the windows, jilied the 
apartment with its deep voice. , _ . n 

Apparently,' said Agelastes, ‘ the friends whom I ejected 
®re approaching, and bring with them the means of enenantmg 
another sense. It is well they do so, since wisdom ris 


4.T ooucst:. JLb IS yikiU, U.U , 

that .we Test honour the Deity hy enjojdng the gifts he a 
provided . us.’ • i, » 

These words called the attention of. 
tiankish guests to the preparations exhibited in tms tasterai 
saloon. These were made for an entertainment in the mamer 
f the ancient Romans, and couches, which were laid beside a 
^ble ready decked, announced that the male guests, at least, 
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were to assist at tlie banquet in the usual recumbent posture 
of tbe ancients, while scats, placed among the couches, seemed 
to say that females were- expected, who would observe tbe 
Grecian customs, in eating seated. Tbe preparations for good 
cheer were such as, tbougb limited in extent, could scarce be 
excelled in quality, either by tbe splendid dishes which decked 
Trunalchio’s banquet of former days, or the lighter delicacies of 
Grecian cookery, or tbe succulent and highly-spiced messes 
indulged in by the nations of the East, to whichever they hap- 
pened to give the preference ; and it was ^vith an air of some 
vanity that Agekstes asked Iris guests to share a poor pilgrim^’s 
meal 

‘We care little for daintie.s,’ said the Count; ‘nor does our 
present course of life as pilgrims, bound by a vow, allow us 
much choice on such subjects. Whatever is food for soldiers 
suffices the Countess and myself; for, with our will, we would 
at eveiy hour be ready for battle, and the less time we use in 
preparing for the field, it is even so much the better. Sit then, 
Brenhilda, since the good man will have it so, and let us lose 
no time in refireshment, lest we waste that which should be 
otherwise employed.’ 

‘ A moment’s forgiveness,’ said Agelastes, ‘ until the arrival 
of my other friends, whose music you may now hear is close at 
hand, and who mil not long, I may safely promise, divide you 
from your meal’ 

‘For that,’ said the Count, ‘there is no haste; and since 
you seem to account it a part of civil manners, Brenhilda and I 
can.mth ease postpone our repast ; unless you -will permit us, 
what I own would be more pleasing, to take a morsel of bread 
and a cup of water presently, and, thus refreshed, to' leave 
the space clear for your more curious and more familiar 
guests 1 ’ . 

‘ The saints above forbid ! ’ said Agelastes. ‘ Guests so hon- 
oured never before pressed these cushions, nor could do so, if 
•the sacred family of the imperial Alexius himself even now 
stood at the gate.’ 

He had hardly uttered these words, when the fuU-blo^vn 
peal of a trumpet, louder in a tenfold degree than the strains 
of music they had before heard, was now sounded in the front of 
me temple, piercing through the murmur of the waterfall, as a 
I^mascus blade penetrates the armour, and assailing the ears 
® hearers, as the sword pierces the flesh of him who wears 
the harness. 
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‘You seem surprised or alarmed, father,’ said Count Robert. 
‘ Is there danger near, and do 3 'on distrust our protection 1 ’ 

‘No,’ said Agclastes, ‘that would give me confidence in any 
extremitj" ; but these sounds excite awe, not fear. They tell 
me that some of the imperial family are about to be my guests. 
Yet fear nothing, my noble friends ; they, whose look is life, are 
ready to shower their favours with profusion upon strangers 
so worthy of honour as they will see here. Meantime, my 
brow must touch mj’’ threshold in order duly to welcome them. 
So saring, he hurried to the outer door of the building. 

‘ Each land has its customs,’ said the Count, as he followed 
his host, "with his wife hanging on his arm ; ‘ but, Brenhilda, 
as they are so various, it is little wonder that they appear 
unseemly to each other. Here, however, in deference to my 
entertainer, I stoop my crest, in the manner^ which seems to be 
required.’ So sajung, he followed Agelastes into the ante-room, 
vhere a new scene awaited them. 



CHAl’TER XIII 


A GEIiASTES gained his threshold hcforo Count Robert of 
Paris and his lad}''. He had, therefore, time to mahe 
his prostrations before a huge animal, then unhno^^Ti 
to the Western world, but now universally distinguished as the 
elephant. On its hack was a pavilion, or ])alanquin, within 
which were inclosed the august i)cr.sons of the Empress Irene 
and her daughter Anna Comnena, Nicephorus Eriennitis^ at- 
tended the princesses in the command of a gallant body of light 
horse, whose splendid armour would have given more pleasure 
to the crusader if it had possessed less an air of useless wealth 
and effeminate magnificence. But the effect which it produced 
in its appearance was as brilliant as could well be conceived. 
The officers alone of this corjys do garde followed Nicephorus to 
the platform, prostrated themselves while the ladies of the im- 
perial house descended, and rose up again under a cloud of 
waving plumes and flashing lances when they stood secure upon 
the platform in front of the building. Here the somewhat aged, 
but commanding, form of the Empress, and the still juvenile 
beauties of the fair historian, were seen to great advantage. 
In the front of a deep background of .spears and wa-\dng crests 
stood the sounder of the sacred trumpet, conspicuous by his 
size and the richness of his apparel ; he kept his post on a rock 
above the stone staircase, and, by an occasional note of his in- 
strument, intimated to the squadrons beneath that they should 
.stay their progress, and attend the motions of the Empress and 
the wife of the Ciesar. 


. The fair form of the Countess Brenhilda, and the fantastic 
appearance of her half-masculine garb, attracted the attention 
of the ladies of Alexius’s family, but was too extraordinary to 
command their admiration. Agelastes became sensible there 
w^ a necessity that he should introduce his guests to each 
other, if he desired they should meet on satisfactory terms. 

May I speak,’ he said, ‘and live 1 The armed strangers whom 
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you find now witt me are wortliy companions of those myriads 
whom zeal for the suffering inhabitan-te of Palestine has brought 
irom the western extremity of Europe, at once to enjoy the 
countenance of Alexius ^ Comnenus and to aid him, since it 
plea«ses him to accept their assistance, in expelling the pa}Tiims 
worn the hounds of the sacred empire, and garrison those regions 
in t^ur stead as vassals of his Imperial Majestj^’ 

We are pleased,’ said the Empress, _ ‘ worthy Agelastes, that 
you should be land to those who are disposed to he so reverent 
to the Emperor. And we are rather disposed to talk with them 
ourselves, that our daughter, whom Apollo hath gifted with 
the choice talent of recording what she sees, may become 
hcquamted with one of those female warriors of the West of 
Whom, we have heard so much by common fame, and yet know 
so httle with certainty.’ 

1 Count, ‘ I can but rudely express to you 

at i have to find fault with in the explanation which this old 
an hath given of our purpose in coming hither. Certain it 
’ neither owe Alexius fealty nor had we the purpose of 
nnj’-, when we took the vow upon ourselves which 
?2ut against Asia. We came, because we' understood 
bw + 1 ,^ n Land had been torn from the Greek Emperor 
y the Pagans, Saracens, Turks, and other infidels from whom 
am "to win it back. The wisest and most prudent 

ong us have judged it necessary to aclmowledge the Em- 
^nthority, since there was no such safe way of passing 
hm ^ ^^®^nrge of our vow as that of acknowledging fealty to 
staf’ mode of preventing quarrels among Christian 

nrpf U independent of any earthly king, do not 

1 greater men than they, and therefore have con- 
^lesceuded to pay the same homage.’ 

ecu "^Pf^ss coloured several times with indignation in the 
var?^^ speech, which, in more passages than one, was at 

those imperial maxims of the Grecian court 
onii?" t so high, and plainly intimated a tone of 

t£p 7?^^ ^hich was depreciating to the Emperor’s power. But 
mpress Irene had received instructions from her imperial 
auai>^^' even took, any ground of 

anpp r crusaders, who, though coming in the app’ear- 

tof l were, nevertheless, too punctilious and ready 

Shp to render them safe discussers of delicate differences. 

unt7 ^ graceful reverence accordingly, as if she had scarce 
^erstood what the Count of Paris had explained so bluntly. 
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At this moment the appearance of the principal persons on 
eitlier liaiid attracted, in a wonderful degree, the attention of 
tlie other party, and tliere seemed to exist among them a 
general desire of further acquaintance, and, at the «imc time, 
a manifest difiiculty in expressing such a wish. 

Agelastes — to hedn with the master of the liousc — had risen 
from the ground imfeed, hut vrithout venturing to assume an 
upright posture : he remained before the imperial ladies with 
his body and head still bent, his band interjjoscd betweeiq his 
eyes and their faces, like a man that would shade his eyesight 
from the level sun, and awaited in silence the commands of 
those to whom he seemed to think it disraspcctful to propose 
the slightest action, save by testifying in general that his house 
and his slaves were at their unlimited command. The Countess 
of Paris, on the other hand, and her warlike husband, were the 
peculiar objects of curiosity to Irene and her accomplished 
daughter, Anna Comnena ; and it occurred to both these im* 
perial ladies that they had never seen liner specimens of human 
strength and beauty ; but, by a natural instinct, they jirefcrred 
the manly bearing of the husband to that of the wife, wliich 
seemed to her own sex rather too haughty and too masculine 
to be altogether pleasing. 

Count Robert and his lady had also their own object of 
attention in the newly arrived grouj), and, to sjieak truth, it 
was nothing else than the peculiarities of the monstrous animal 
which they now saw, for the first time, employed as a beast of 
burden in the service of the fair Irene and her daughter. The 
dignity and splendour of the elder princess, the grace and 
vivacity of the younger, were alike lost in .Brenhilda's earnest 
inquiries into the history of the elephant, and the use which 
it made of its trunlc, tusks, and huge ears, upon different 
occasions. 

Another person who took a less direct opportunity to gaze 
on Brenhilda with a deep degree of interest was the C<esar, 
Nicephorus. This prince kept his eye as steadily upon the 
Prankish countess as he could well do without attracting the 
attention, and exciting perhaps the suspicions, of his wife and 
mother-in-law ; he therefore endeavoured to restore speech to an 
interview which would have been awkward without it. ‘ It is 
possible/ he said, ‘beautiful countess, that, this being your 
first visit to the Queen of the World, you have never hitherto 
seen the singularly curious animal called the elephant.’ 

‘ Pardon me,’ said the Countess, ‘ I have been treated by this 
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learned gentleman to a sight and some account of that won- 
derful creature.’ 

By all who heard this observation, the Lady Brenhilda was 
supposed to have made a satirical thrust at the philosopher 
himself, who, in the imperial court, usually went by the name 
of the Elephant. 

‘No one could describe the beast more accurately than 
Agelastes,’ said the Princess, with a smile of intelligence, which 
went round her attendants. ^ 

‘He knows its docility, its sensibility, and its fidelity,’ said 
the philosopher in a subdued tone. 

good Agelastes,’ said the Princess; ‘we should not 
criticise the animal which Imeels to take us up. Come, lady 
. of a foreign land,’ she continued, turning to the Frank count, 
and especially his countess, ‘ and you her gallant lord ! When 
you return to your native country, you shall say you have seen 
the imperial family partake of their food, and in so far acknowl- 
edge themselves to he of the same clay with other mortals, 
sharing their poorest wants, and relieving them in the sanie 
manner.’ 


^ ‘ That, gentle lady, I can well believe,’ said Count Robert ; 
my curiosity would be more indulged by seeing this strange 
animal at , his food.’ ; ’ . . 

_ You win see the elephant more conveniently at his iness 
Within doors,’ answered the Princess, lookmg at Agelastes. ^ 
Lady,’ said Brenhilda, ‘ I would not willingly refuse an . 
mnon given in courtesy, but the sun has waxed low unnoticed, 
and we must return to the city.’ 

Be not afiraid,’ said the fair historian : ‘ you shall have the 
^*^yantage of our imperial escort to protect you in your return. 

Fear — afraid — escort — protect ! These are words I know 
not. Know, lady, that my husband, the noble Count of Pans, 
IS my sufficient escort ; and even were he not with me, Bren- 
ade A^ramonte fears nothing, and can defend hersylf. 
hair daughter,’ said Agelastes, ‘if I may be permitted to 
sp^k, you mistake the gracious intentions of the Pnncess, 
T , expresses herself as to a lady of her own land. ’V hat sue 
Qsires is to learn fi:om you some of the , most marked nabits 
and manners of the Franks, of which you are so heautiful an 
example; and in return for such information the lUnstnous 
Ppncess would he glad to procure your entrance to those spa- 
eoHections where animals from all comers of the Imhitable 
^orid have been assembled at the command of our Emperor 
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Alexius, as if to satisfy the wisdom of those sages to whom all 
creation is known, from the deer so small in size that it is 
exceeded by an ordinary rat to that huge and singular inhab- 
itant of Africa that can browse on the tops of trees that are 
forty feet high, while the length of its hind legs does not exceed 
the half of that wondrous height.’ 

‘It is enough,’ said the Countess, with some eagerness; 
but Agelastes had got a point of discussion after his own 
mind. 

‘ There is also,’ he said, ‘that huge lizard, which, resembling 
in shape the harmless inhabitant of the moors of other coun- 
tries, IS in Egypt a monster thirty feet in length, clothed in 
unpenetrable scales, and moaning over his prey when he catches 
it, with the hope and purpose of drawing others within his 
danger, by mimicking the lamentations of humanity.’ 

‘ Say no more, father ! ’ exclaimed the lady. ‘ My Robert, 
we will go, win we not, where such objects are to be seen 1 ’ 

_ ‘ There is also,’ said Agelastes, who saw that he would gain 
his point by addressing himself to the curiosity of the strangers, 
‘the huge animal, wearing on its back an invulnerable vest- 
ment, having on its nose a horn, and sometimes 'two, the folds 
of whose hide are of the most immense thickness, and which 
never knight was able to wound.’ 

‘ We wUl go, Robert, will we not ? ’ reiterated the Countess. 

‘Ay,’ rephed the Count, ‘and teach these Easterns how to 
judge of a Imight’s sword by a single blow of my trusty 
Tranchefer.’ 

‘And who knows,’ said Brenhilda, ‘since this is a land of 
enchantment, but what some person, who is languishing in a 
foreign shape, may have their enchantment imexpectedly dis- 
solved by a stroke of the good weapon U 

‘ Say no more, father ! ’ exclaimed the Count. . ‘ We will 
attend this princess, since such she is, were her whole escort 
bent to oppose our passage, instead of being by her command 
to he our guard. For know, all who hear me, thus much of 
the nature of the Franks, that, when you teU us of danger and 
difficulties, you give us the same desire to travel the road 
where they lie as other men have in seeking either pleasure 
or profit in the paths in which such are to be found.’ 

As the Count pronounced these words, he struck his hand 
upon his Tranchefer, as an illustration of the manner in which 
he purposed upon occasion to make good his way. The courtly 
circle startled somewhat at the clash of steel and the fiery 
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look of the chivalrous Count Robert. The Empress indulged her 
alarm by retreating into the inner apartment of the pavilion. 

With a grace vRich was rarely deigned to any but those in 
close alliance with the imperial family, Anna Comnena took 
the arm of the noble count. 'I see,’ she said, ‘that the im- 
perial mother has honoured the house of the learned Agelastes 
by leading the way 3 therefore, to teach you Grecian breeding 
must fall to my share.’ Sajdng this, she conducted him to the 
iuner apartment.’ 

‘Fear not for your wife,’ she said, as she noticed the Frank 
look round : ‘our husband, Him ourselves, has pleasure in show- 
ing attention to the stranger, and will lead the Countess to our 
hoard. It is not the custom of the imperial family to eat in 
company with strangers ; but we thank Heaven for having in- 
structed us in that civiHty which can know no degradation 
lu dispensing with ordinary rules to do honour to strangers of 
such merit as yours. I luiow it will be my mother’s reguest 
that you ■mU take your places without ceremony 3 and also, 
although the grace be somewhat particular, I am sure that it 
^^^ave my imperial father’s approbation.’ 

Be it as your ladyship lists,’ said Count Robert. ‘ There are 
tew men to whom I would jdeld place at the board, if they had 
uot gone before me in the battle-field. To a lady, especially so 
lair a one, I willingly yield my place and bend my knee, when- 

^ good hap to meet her.’ j • . -t. 

The Princess Anna, instead of feeling herself awkward m the 
discharge of the extraordinary, and, as she might h^e thought 
it, degrading, office of ushering a barbarian chief to the banguet, 
telt, on the contrary, flattered at having bent to her purpose a 
h^rt so obstinate as that of Count Robert, and elated, perhaps, 
^th a certain degree of satisfied pride while under his momentary 
Protection. ■ ' 

The Empress Irene had already seated herself at the head 
f the table. She looked with some astonishment when her 
f^^glrt'Or and son-in-law, taking their seats ^ 
left hand, invited the Count and Countess of Pans, the fo™®r 
recline, the latter to sit at the board, in the places next to 
themselves 3 but she had received the strictest orders from her 
^psbaud to be deferential in every respect to the strangers, and 
not think it right, therefore, to interpose any ceremonious 

'fhe Countess took her seat, as indicated, beside the Cmsar 3 
the Count, instead of reclining in the mode of the Grecian 
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men, also seated himself in the European fashion by the 
Princess. 

‘ I will not lie prostrate,’ said he, laughing, ‘ except in con- 
sideration of a blow weighty enough to compel me to, do so ; 
nor then either, if I am able to start up and return it.’ 

The service of the table then began, and, to say truth, it 
appeared to be an important part of the business of the day. 
The officers who attended to perform their several duties of 
deckers of the table, sewers of the banquet, removers and 
tasters to the imperial family, thronged into the banqueting- 
room, and seemed to vie with each other in calling upon 
Agelastes for spices, condiments, sauces, and -wines of various 
kinds, the variety and multiplicity of their demands being ap- 
parently devised, ex preposito, for stirring the patience of the 
philosopher. But Agelastes, who had anticipated most of their 
requests, however unusual, supplied them completely, or in 
the greatest part, by the ready, agency of his active slave 
Diogenes, to whom, at the same time, he contrived to transfer 
all blame for the absence of such articles as he was unable to 
pro-vide. 

‘ Be Homer my witness, the accomplished Virgil, and the 
curious felicity of Horace, that, trifling and unworthy as this 
banquet was, my note of directions to this thrice-unhappy 
slave gave the instructions to procure every ingredient neces- 
sary to convey to each dish its proper gusto. Ill-omened, 
carrion that thou art, wherefore placedst thou the pickled 
cucumber so far apart from the boar’s head, and why ' are 
these superb congers unpro-vided -with a requisite quantity of 
fennel? The divorce betwixt the shell-fish and the Onian 
■wine, in a presence like this, is worthy of the divorce of thine 
own soul from thy body 3 or, to say the least, of a .life-long 
residence^ in the pistrinmi’ While thus the philosopW pro- 
ceeded -with threats, curses, and menaces against his slave, the 
stranger might have p opportunity of comparing the little 
torrent of his domestic eloquence, which the manners of the 
times did not consider as iH-bred, with the louder and deeper 
share of adulation towards his guests. They mingled like the 
oil with the vinegar and pickles which Diogenes, mixed for 
the sauce. Thus the Count and Countess had an opportunity 
to estimate the happiness and the felicity reserved for those 
slaves whom the omnipotent Jupiter, in the plenitude of, com- 
passion for their state, and in guerdon of their good morals, 
had dedicated to the service of a philosopher. The share they 
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tliemselves took in tlie banquet was finisbed with a degree of 
speed which gave suri)rise not oul}^ to their host, but also to 
the imjKirial guests. 

The Count heli)ed himself carelesslj’’ out of a dish which 
stood near liim, and partaldng of a draught of wine, without 
squiring whether it was of the ^dntage which the Greeks held 
it matter of conscience to mingle with that species of food, he 
dwlared himself satisfied ; nor could the obliging entreaties of 
his neighbour, Anna Comnena, induce him to partalce of other 
m^es represented as being either delicacies or curiosities. 
Bis spouse eat stiU more moderately of the food which seemed 
most simply cooked, and stood nearest her at the board, and 
P^ook of a cup of cr 3 'stal water, which she slightly tinged 
juth wine, at the persevering entreaty of the Cmsar. They 
then relinquished the farther business of the banquet, and, 
lining back upon their seats, occupied themselves in watching 
the liberal credit done to the feast by the rest of the guests 
Present. 

A modern synod of gouimands would hpdly have equalled 
K family of Greece seated at a philosophical banquet, 

i^hether in the critical knowledge displayed of the science of 
®^tmg in all its branches or in the practical cost and patience 
with which they exercised it; the ladies, indeed, did not eat 
much of any one dish, but they tasted of almost all that were 
presented to them, and their name was legion. Yet, after a 
® ort time, in Homeric phrase, the rage of thirst and hunger 
assuaged, or, more probably, the Princess Anna Comnena 
tired of being an object of some inattention to the guest 
I 9 ?^t next her, and who, joining his high military character 
1 ^ ^6ry handsome presence, was a person by whom few 

would willingly be neglected. There is no new guise, 

^ ®rir fether Chaucer, but what resembles an old one; 
ana the address of Anna Comnena to the Frankish count might 
p^emble that of a modern lady of fashion in her attempts to 
sage in conversation the exquisite who sits by her side in 
an apparently absent fit. ‘ We have piped unto you,^ said the' 
‘and you have not danced. We have sung to you, 
e jovial chorus of Evoe, ewe, and you will neither worship 
nor Bacchus. Are we then to judge you a follower of 
® , nses, in whose service, as well as in that of Phoebus, we 
^lyes pretend to he enlisted 1 ' . 

i?air lady,' replied the Frank, ‘be not offended at my stetmg 
cu lor all, in plain terms, that I am a Christian man, spitting 
VOL. XXIV — 11 
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at and bidding defiance to Apollo, Bacchus, Comus, and all 
other heathen deities whatsoever.’ 

‘ 0 ! cruel interpretation of my unwary words ! ’ said the 
Princess. ‘ I did but mention the gods of music, poetry, and 
eloquence, worshipped by our divine philosophers, and whose 
names are still used to distinguish the arts and sciences over 
which they presided, and the Count interj)rets it seriously 
into a breach of the Second Commandment 1 Our Lady pre- 
serve me, we must tahe care how we speak, when our words 
are so sharply interpreted.’ 

The Count laughed as the Princess spoke. ‘I had ho 
offensive meaning, madam,’ he said, ‘nor would I wish to 
interpret your words otherwise than as being most innocent 
and praiseworthy. I shall suppose that your speech contained 
all that was fair and blameless. You are, I have understood, 
one of those who, like our. worthy host, express in composition 
the history and feats of the warlike time in which you live, 
and give to the posterity which shall succeed us the knowledge 
of the brave deeds which have been achieved in our day. I 
respect the task to which you have dedicated yourself, and 
know not how a lady could lay after ages under an obligation 
to her in the same degree, unless, like my wife, Brenhilda, she 
were herself to be the actress of deeds which she recorded. 
And, by the way, she now looks towards her neighbour, at the 
table as if she were about to rise and leave him ; her. inchna- 
tions are towards Constantinople, and, with your ladyship’s 
permission, I cannot allow her to go thither alone.’ 

‘That you shall neither of 3 ''ou do,’ said Anna Comnena; 

‘ since we aU go to the capital directly, and for the purpose of 
seeing those wonders of nature of which numerous examples 
have been . collected by the splendour of my imperial father. 
If my husband seems to have given offence to the Countess, do 
not suppose that it was intentionally dealt to her ; on the con- 
trary, you "will find the good man, when you are better ac- 
quainted with him, to be one of those simple persons who , 
manage so unhappily what they mean for civilities, that those 
to whom they are addressed receive them frequently in another 
sense.’ 

The Countess of Paris, however, refused again to sit down 
to the table fi:om which she had risen; so that Agelastes and 
bis imperial guests saw themselves under the necessity either 
to permit the strangers to depart, which they seemed unwilling 
to do ; or to detain them by force, to attempt which might not 
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perhaps have been eitber safe or p)lGasant ; or, lastly, to liave 
vaived the etiquette of rank, and set out along tneni, at 
the same time managing their dignity so as to take toe iiwtia- 
tory step, though the departure took place upon the motion ot 
their vrilfnl guests. ?»Iucli tumult there was hustling, disput- 
ing, and shouting — among the troops and oincers who were 
thus moved from their repast two hours at least sooner than 
had been exiierienced upon similar occasions in the memory 
of the oldest among them. A difterent arrangement of the 
imiierial party likewise seemed to take place by mntna 
consent , i ^ i. 

Kicephonis Brieniiius ascended the seat upon the eiephau , 
and remained there placed beside his august mother-in-iaw. 
Agelastes, on a sober-minded palfrey, winch permitted him 
prolong his philosophical harangues at his own pleasure, ro e 
neside the Countess Brenhilda, whom he made the pnncip 
object of his oratory. The fair historian, thongli she usuaUy 
travelled in a litter, preferred upon this ocrasion a spin e 
borse, which enabled her to keep pape ivith Count Robert ot 
Paris, on whose imagination, if not his feelings, she seeme 
have it in view to work a marked impression. ^ The conversa- 
tion of the Empress with her son-indaw requires no spec at 
detail. It was a tissue of criticisms upon the 
^haviour of the Franks, and a hearty wish that they might 
be soon transported from the realms of Greece, never more to 
r^um. Such was at least the tone of the Empress, “ , 

tbe Caisar find it convenient to express 
opinion of the strangers. On the other band, Agelastes made 
I long circuit ere he ventured to approach the subject whic^h 
be wished to iutroduee. He spoke of the . i.p 

Emperor as a most superb collection of natural hi i 

e^oUed different persons at court for baying encomagetl 
^exius Comnenus m this wise and philosophn^l amnsement 
H finally, the praise of all others was abandoned that 
philosopher might dwell upon that of ^ mephorus Bnenm^^^ 
jbom the cabinet or collection of Oonstantmople > 

fie ^id, for the principal treasures it contamed. 
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her voice or affecting any change jp^o+anding 

that he understands some things better wort ^ 
than whispering with stranger young '^amen. ^ ’ 

be gives much license to his tongue among such wo^n o y. 
countrj^ as these stirring times may hrmg hither, some one or 
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other of them wll Hiiig him into the c^ltaract ivliich (hiMhcs 
helow.’ 

‘Pardon me, fair lady,’ said Agelasdea ; ‘no femaio heart 
could meditate an action so atrocious against so fine a form as 
that of the Ca.’sar Kicephorns Briennius/ 

‘Put it not on that issue, father,' said the offended countess; 
‘for, by my patroness saint, Our Lady of the Broken Unices, 
had it not been for regard to these two ladies, who seemed to 
intend some respect to ni}’ husband and rni'self, that sune 
Nicephorus should have been as jicrfccily it JiOrd of the Broken 
Bones as any Ciesar wlio hits borne the title since the great 
Julius.’ 

The philosopher, upon this explicit infoniiation, began to 
entertain .some personal fear for himself, and hastened, by 
diverting the conver.sation, which he did with groat de.xterity, 
to the story of Hero and Lcander, to put the atfront received 
out of the head of this unscrupulous amazon. 

hleantimc, Count llohert of Paris was engrossed, as it may 
he termed, by the fair Anna Comnena. She spoke on all sub- 
jects, on some better, doiibtle.ss, others rvorse, but on none did 
sbe suspect herself of any deficiency; while the good count 
wished heartily vithin himself that his companion had been 
safely in bed with the enchanted Princass of 2ulichium. She 
performed, right or vTong, the part of a paneg}Tist of the Nor- 
mans, until at length the Count, tired of liearing her prate of 
she knew not exactly -what, broke in as follows : — 

‘Lady,’ he said, ‘notwithstanding I and my followers are 
sometimes so named, yet we are not Normans, who come hither 
as a numerous and separate body of pilgrims, under the com- 
mand of their Duke Robert, a valiant, though extravagant, 
thoughtless, and weak man. I say nothing against the fame 
of these Normans. They conquered, in our fathers’ day, a 
kingdom far stronger than their own, which men call England ; 
I see that you entertain some of the natives of which country 
in your pay, under the name of Varangians. Although de- 
feated, as I said, by the Normans, they are, nevertheless, a 
brave r^e ; nor would we think ourselvas much dishonoured 
by mixing in battle with them. Still, we are the valiant 
Franks, who had their dwelling on the eastern banlcs of the 
Rhine and of the Saale, who were converted to the Christian 
faith by the celebrated Clovis, and are sufficient, by oar num- 
bers and courage, to reconquer the Holy Land, should all Europe 
besides stand neutral in tue contest.’ 
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rhcro are ^c^v Unngs more jmiufnl io the vanity of a person 
iiKO the i nncesK than tlie being <Ietectcd in oti egregious error 
p the inoincnt she is taking credit to herself for being pecu- 
irtpy accurately infonned. 

~ kncK not. vhat lie was sapiig, I suppose/ 

^ 31(1 t.ic I nncess, ‘ imjiosed upon me t)jo belief that the Varan- 
pans were the natimd cnoniies of the Normans. I sec liim 
^herc by the side of Achilles Tatins, the le^ider of bis 
J'lf 'll * bitbor. you ofticor.^, — yonder tall man, I mean, 
the Kattk-axo upon his shonldcr/’ 
e . t^hstingtiishcd by Ins post at the liead of the 

‘etiaaixm, was stjtmnoned from thence to the ])resence of the 
^nnee.?.?, wiierc ho made his military obeisance with a ca.st of 
-lenuic^s in his aspect, as his glance lighted upon the proud look 
^ t r\V hesido Anna Comnena. 

j //'tit nndcr.stand thee, fellow/ s^iid Anna Comnena, 
and nic, nearly a month ago, that the Nonnans 

fr/-r. ^ ■'vere the .same people, and enemies to the race 

Jrom which YOU spring r 

Hero enemies, lad}',^ answered 

rpi ‘^y ^'boiu we were driven from our native land. 

V are subjects of the same lord-jiaramount vdtli the 

•JM therefore they neither love the Varangians, nor 

TO teoved by tlKui.' 

ooa fellow,' .said (]ie French count, ‘ 5’ou do the Franks 
ralP*’ ascribe to the Vanrngian.s, although not unnatu- 
a lifn’ V^due degree of importance, when you suppose that 
]^“’ch has cea.sed to exist as an independent nation for 
^ generation can be cither an object of interest or 
^eseatmont to such as we are.’ 

your Stranger,’ .said the Varangian, ‘to the pride of 

who jirecedence which j^ou assume over those 

God fortunate in war than yourselves. It js 

the J' 1 1 down and who buildeth up, nor is there in 

Ward^^ VI ^ prospect to which the Varangians would look for- 
sham pleasure than that a hundred of their number 

or th ' ^ oppressive Normans 

be ^odem compatriots, the vain Frenchmen, and let God 
, A® judge which is most worthy of victory.' 

Connf ^ ^ke an insolent advantage of the chance,’ said the 
tnU ‘which gives you an unlooked-for opportunity 

faye a nobleman.’ 

At IS my sorrow and shame,’ said the Varangian, ‘that that 
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opportunity is not coinplolc; niul tliat tliorc is a chain arcnnul 
me rvliicli forbids me to .sny, “Slay me, or I '11 kill thee before 
we ])art from this s})ot, ! “ ’ 

‘ Why, thon foolish and hot-brained churl,' replied the 
Count, ‘ what right hast thou to the honour of dying by my 
blade ? Thou art mad, or hast dniincd the ale-cu]) so deeply 
that thou luiowcst not what tho\j thinkest or Bjiyest.' 

‘ Thou liest,’ said the Varaugian, ‘ though such a rcpr&ach 
he the utmost saindal of th)' race.’ 

The Frenchman motioned his hand quicker than light to his 
sword, but instantly withdrew it, ami said with dignity, ‘Thou 
canst not oflend me.’ 

‘ But thou,’ said the exile, ‘hast offended me in a matter 
which can onl}' bo atoned b3' lb}' mardiood.’ 

‘ Where and how ? ’ answered the Count ; ‘ although if; is 
needless to ask the question, which thou Ciinst not answer 
rationally.’ 

‘ Thou hast this day,’ ausw'crcd the Varangian, ‘put a niortal 
affront upon a great prince, whom thy master calls his ally, 
and hy^ whom thou hast been received with cvety rite of 
hospitality. Him thou bast afironted as one peasant at a 
merry-making would do shame to another, and this dishonour 
tliou bast done to him in the A'ery face of bis own chiefs and 
princes, and the nobles from every court of Europe.’ 

‘It was tby master’s part to resent my conduct,’ said the 
Frenchman, ‘if in reality lie so inucli felt it as an anVont,’ 

‘But that,’ said Hereward, ‘did not consist with the man- 
ners of his country to do. Besides that^ we trusf^' Varangians 
esteem ourselves bound by our oath as much to defend our 
Emperor, w’hile the service lasts, on eveiy inch of his honour 
as on every foot of his territory; I therefore tell thee, sir 
knight, sir count, or whatever thou callest thyself, there is 
mortal quarrel betw^een thee and the Varanglau Guard, ever 
and until thou hast fought it out in fair and manly battle, 
body to body, with one of the said Imperial Varangians, w’hen 
duty and opportunity shall permit — and so God schaw the 
right!’ _ 

As this passed in the French language, the meaning escaped 
the understanding of such imperialists as were within hearing 
at the time ; and the Princess, who waited with some astonish- 
ment till the crusader and the Varangian had finished their 
conference, when it Avas over, said to him with interest, ‘ I trust 
you feel that poor man’s situation to be too much at a distance 
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from your omi to. admit of your meeting him in ■what is termed 
knightly battle 1’ 

‘On such a question/ said the knight, ‘I have hut one 
answer to any lady -who does not, Hke my .Brenhilda^ cover her- 
self witFa shield, and hear a s'word hj’’ her side and the heart 
of a knight in her bosom.’ ' 

‘Andcsuppose for once,’ said the Princess Anna Comnehaj 
‘that I possessed such titles to your confidence, "what "would 
your answer be to me P, 

^ ‘There can.be little reason for concealing it,’ said the Count. 

‘ The Varangian is a brave man and a strong onef it is con- 
hnry to my vo'w "tx) shun his challenge, and perhaps^ I shall 
derogate jfiom my rank by accepting it ; but the vrorld is wide, 
and he is yet to be born vrho has seen Robert of Paris shun the 
of mortal man. By means of sorne gallant ofidcer among 
the Emperor’s guards this poor fellow, "who nourishes so strange 
an^ambition, shall learn that he shall have his "wish gratified. 

And then .I ’said Anna Comnena. 

‘Why, then,’ said the Count, ‘in the poor man’s own 
God schaw the right!’ 

iVnich is to say,’ said the Princess, ‘ that, if my father has 
an officer of his guards honourable enough to forward so pio'us 
and reasonable a purpose, the Emperor must lose an aUy^ 
^dose faith he puts confidence, or a most trusty_ and ' ffiithfiil 
soldier of his personal guard, who has distin^ished hunseli 
^Pon many occasions ? ’ , 

1 am happy to hear,’ said the Count, ‘that the man bears 
®nch a character. In truth, his ambition ought to have some 
onndation. The more I think of it, the rather am I of opmion 
there is something generous, rather than derogatory, , in 
to the poor exile, whose thoughts are so high and noble, 
toose privileges of a man of rank which some who were bonnm 
snch lofty station are too cowardly to avail themselves of. 
uespond not, noble princess : the challenge is not yet accepted 
7 ^^d if it \sras, the issue is in the hand of God. As for me, 
h^e trade is war, the sense that I have something so serious 
, transact with this resolute man will keep me firom. ^^hCT ess 
honourable quarrels, in which a lack of occupation might be apt 

^itt^olveme.’ . . • A. 

, he Princess made no farther observation, bemg reso J® > 
y private remonstrance to Achilles Tatius, to engage ' 
ge^nt a meeting which might be fatal to the one or the:nther 
01 two brave, men. , The to-wn now darkened before them, spar- 
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Mng, at the same time, through its obscurity, by the many 
lights which illuminated the houses of the citizens. The royal 
cayalcade held their way to the Golden Gate, where the trusty 
centurion put his guard under arms to receive them. 

‘ We must now break ojBF, fair ladies,' said the Count, as the 
party, having now dismounted, were standing together at the 
private gate of the Blacquernal Palace, ‘and find as we can 
the lodgings which we occupied last night.' 

‘Under your favour, no,' said the Empress. ‘ You must be 
content to take your supper and repose in quarters more fitting 
your rank; and,’ added Irene, ‘-with no worse quartermaster 
than one of the imperial family who has been your travelling 
companion.' 

This the Count heard with considerable inclination to ac- 
cept the hospitality which was so readily ofibred. Although 
as devoted as a man could well be to the charms of his Bren- 
hilda, the very idea never having entered his head of preferring 
another’s beauty to hers, yet, nevertheless, he had naturally felt 
himself flattered by the attentions of a woman of eminent 
beauty and very high rank ; and the praises with which the 
Princess had loaded him had not entirely fallen to the ground. 
He was no longer in the humour in which the morning had 
found him, disposed to outrage the feelings of the Emperor 
and to insult ms dignity; but, flattered by the adroit syco- 
phancy which the old philosopher had learned fi:om the schools, 
and the beautiful princess had been gifted with by nature, he 
assented to the Empress’s proposal ; the more readily, perhaps, 
that the darkness did not permit him to see that there was dis- 
tinctly a shade of displeasure on the brow of Brenhilda. Whate 
ever the cause, she cared not to express it, and the married pair 
had just entered that labyrinth of passages through which 
Hereward had formerly wandered, when a chamberlain and a 
female attendant, richly dressed, bent the knee before them, 
and offered them the means and place to adjust their attire, 
ere they entered the imperial presence. Brenhilda looked upon 
, her apparel and arms, spotted with the blood of the insolent 
Scythian, and, amazon as she was, felt the shame of being 
carelessly and improperly dressed. The arms of the knight' 
were also bloody, and in disarrangement. 

‘Teh my female squire, Agatha, to give her attendance,’ 
said, the Countess. ‘She alone is in the habit of assisting to 
unarm, and to attire me.' 

‘ Now, God be praised,’ thought the Grecian lady of the bed- 
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chamber, . Hhat I am not called to a toilet where smiths’ 
. nammers and tongs are like to he the instruments most in 
request ! 

“y armourer,’, said- the Count, ‘to attend 
the silver and blue suit of plate and mail which I won in 
^ Count of Tholouse.’ ^ 

1 liof have the honour of adjusting your armour,’ said 
a splendidly drest courtier, with some marks of the armourer’s 
protession, ‘ since I have put on that of the Emperor himself, 
may his name be sacred V 

many rivets hast thou clenched upon the occasion 
Innt said the Count, catching hold of it, ‘which 

never been washed save with milk of roses, — 

^ childish toy ’ pointing to a hammer, with ivory 
^ mi'vcr head, which, stuck into a millc- white kidskin 
pmn, the official wore as badges of his duty. 

+ ^^mourer fell back in some confusion. ‘ His grasp,’ he 
_ TO another domestic, ‘is like the seizure of a vice.’ 
dauffbf scene passed apart, the Empress Irene, Her 

of m K son-in-law left the company, under pretence 

^ ^®cessary change in their apparel. , Immediately 
gi * -^gclastes was required to attend the Emperor, and the 
conducted to two adjacent chambers of retire- 
(iioT, ’ ®?m^nidly fitted up, and placed for the present at their 

their attendants. There we shah, for a 
atfp them, assuming, with the assistance, of their own 

erppf .a dress which their ideas regarded as most fit for a 

arini^ those of the Grecian court willingly keeping 

at«i'c.+' a task which they held nearly as formidable as 
TOg at the lair of a royal tiger or his bride. . • _ 

found the Emperor sedulously arranging his , most 
of court-dress ; for, as in the court of Pekin, the change 
attire was a great.part of the ritual observed at 

done well, wise Agelastes,’ said Alexius to the 
and approached with abundance of prostrations 

??^^hexious — ‘thou hast done well, and we are content 
senar r and address must have failed in 

from their company this tameless bull and unyoked 
bv pv "whom, if -we obtain influence, we shall command, 
ffip® ®i7 account, no small interest among those who esteem 
-A^J5c_^avest in the host.’. 

’ See Note 8. , • 
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‘ My humble understanding,’ said Agelastes, ‘ had been in- 
finitely inferior to the management of so prudent and sagacious 
a scheme, had it not been shaped forth and suggested by the 
inimitable "wisdom of your Most Sacred Imperial Highness.’ 

‘We are a"ware,’ said Alexius, ‘that we had the merit of 
blocking forth the scheme of detaining these persons, either by 
their choice as allies or by main force as hostages. Their 
friends, ere yet they have missed them, "will be engaged in war 
with the Turks, and at no liberty, if the devil should suggest 
such an undertaldng, to take arms against the sacred empire. 
Thus, Agelastes, we shall obtain hostages at least as impoiia.nt 
and as valuable as that Count of Vermandois, whose liberty 
the tremendous Godfrey of Bouillon extorted from us by threate 
of instant war.’ 

‘Pardon,’ said Agelastes, ‘if I add another reason "to those 
which of themselves so happily support your august resolution. 
It is possible that we may, by observing the greatest caution 
and , courtesy towards these strangers, win them in good earnest 
"to our side.’ 

_‘I conceive you — I eoncei-ye you,’ said the Emperor; ‘and 
this very night I "wiU exhibit myself to this count and his 
lady in the royal presence-chamber, in the richest robes 
which our wardrobe can furnish. The lions of Solomon shall 
roar, the golden "tree of Comnenus shall display its wonders, 
and the feeble eyes of these Pranks shall be altogether dazzled 
by the splendour of the empire. These spectacles cannot but 
sink into their , minds, and dispose them "to become the allies 
and servants of a nation so much more powerful, sMlfol, and 
wealthy than their ovm. Thou hast something , to say, Age- 
lastes. Years and loi^ study have made thee "wise ; "though 
we have given-our opinion, thou mayst speak thine own and 
live.’ ’ 

Thrice three times did Agelastes press his brow against the 
hem of the Emperor’s garment, and great seemed his anxiety 
to find such words as might intimate his dissent from his 
sovereign, yet save him from the informality of contradicting 
him expressly. 

‘These sacred words, in which your Sacred Highness has 
uttered your most just and accurate opinions,- are undeniable, 
and incapable of contradiction, were any vain enough to attempt 
"to impugn them. Nevertheless, be it la"wful to say, that men 
show- the "wisest arguments in vain to those who do not under- 
stand reason, just as you would in vain exldbit a curious piece 
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in siicii c.ise, in tlie iiccuracy oi your s;icroa reasoning, oub in 
the obtusencss and perverseness of the barbarians to whom it 
is applied/ 

. ‘JS]x?ak more pl.ainly,’ Kiid tlic Emperor ; Oiow often must 
we tell tbcc that, in cases in which we really want counsel, wo 
know v,*e must be contented to Svacrifice ccrcmonj- ? ^ 

‘Then, in tdain words,’ said Agclastcs, ‘these European bar- 
barians arc like no others under the cope of the universe, 
either iu the things on which thc.v look with desire or in those 
which they consider ns disconiaging. /I'he treasures of tins 
noble einjnre, so far as they alTccted tlioir wishes, would merely 
inspire them with the desire to go to war with a nation pos- 
sessed of so much wealth, and who, in their self-conceited 
estimation, were less able to defend than they thcmselvK arc 
powerful to assail. Of such a description, for instance, is Bohe- 
niond of Tarcnlmn, and such a one is many a crusader less 
nble and sagacious than he ; for I think I need not tell your 
Imperial Divinity that lie holds ids own self-interest to he the 
devoted guide of Ids whole conduct through this cxtraordinarj' 
war; and that, therefore, yon can justly calculate his course 
when once you are aware from winch point of the compass the 
Ipnd of avarice and self-interest hreatnes with respect to mm. 
But tliere are spirits among the Franks of a very diueren 
nature, and who must ho acted upon by very diilercnt motives, 
d we would make ourselves masters of their actions ana the 
principles by which tliey are governed. If it were lawlul to do 
so, I would request your Majesty to look at the manner by 
Much an artful juggler of your court achieves his imposition 
upon the eyes of spectators, yet heedfuUy disguises the naeans 
by which he attains his object. This people 
niore lofbj^-minded of these crusaders, who act up 
tences-of the doctrine which they call chivali-y— despise the 
thirst ofgdld, and gold itself, unless to Bi t their swords or to 
furnish forth some necessary expenses, as alike useless 
. temptible. The man who can 'bo moved by the thir^ of gam 
they contemn, scorn, and despise, and likmr him, in t 
ness of his objects, to the mist paltry serf that ever fol W 
*6 plough or wielded the spade. On the other hand if it 
happens that they actually need gold, they are sufficiently un- 
^remonious in taldng it where they can most easily tmd it. 
Thus, they are neither easily to be bribed by giving them sums 
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of gold nor to be starved into compliance by withholding what 
chance may render necessary for them. In the one case, they 
set no value upon the gift of a little paltry yellow dross ; on the 
other, they are accustomed to take what they want.’ 

‘ Yellow dross ! ’ interrupted Alexius. ‘ Do they caU that 
noble metal, equally respected by Roman and barbarian, by 
rich and poor, by great and mean, by churchmen and laymen, 
which all mankind are fighting for, plotting for, planning for, 
intriguing for, and damning theniselves for, both soul and 
body, by the opprobrious name of yellow dross ? They are 
mad, Agelastes — utterly mad. Perils and dangers, penalties 
and scourges, are the only arguments to which men who are 
above the universal influence which moves all others can pos- 
sibly be accessible.’ 

‘Nor are they,’ said Agelaste.s, ‘ more accessible to fear than 
they are to self-interest. They are indeed, from their boyhood, 
brought up to scorn those passions which influence ordinary 
minds, whether by means of avarice to impel or of fear to hold 
back So much is this the case, that what is enticing, to other 
men must, to interest them, have the piquant sauce of extreme 
danger. I told, for instance, to this very hero a legend of a 
Princess of Zulichium, who lay on an enchanted couch, beauti- 
ful as an angel, awaiting the chosen Imight who should, by 
dispelling her enchanted slumbers, become master of her person, 
of her kingdom of Zulichium, and of her countless treasures; 
and, would your Imperial Majesty believe me, I could scarce 
get the gallant to attend to my legend, or take any interest in 
the adventure, tin I assured him he would have to encounter a 
winged dragon, compared to which the largest of those in the 
Frank romances was but like a mere dragon-fly ? ’ 

‘ And did this move the gallant ? ’ said the Emperor. 

‘ So much so,’ replied the philosopher, ‘ that, had I not un- 
fortunately, by the earnestness of my description, awakened 
the jealousy of his Penthesilea of a countess, ue had forgotten 
the cnisade and all belonging to it, to go in quest of Zulichium 
and its .slumbering sovereign.’ 

‘Nay, then,’ said the Emperor, ‘we have in our empire — 
make ns sensible of the advantage ! — innumerable tale-tellers 
wlio arc not possessed in the .slightest degree of that noble 
scorn of gold which is proper to the Franks, but shall, for a 
brace of be.'yints, lie with the devil, and beat him to boot, if in 
that in.'inticr we can gain, as mariners Hay, the weather-gage of 
the Franks.’ 
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‘Discretion/ said Igelastes, ‘is in the highest degree neces- 
^ry. Simply to lie is no very gr^t matter : it is merely a 
departure from the truth, which is little different from missing 
a mark at archery, where the whole horizon, one point alone 
excepted, will alike serve the shooter's purpose ; hut to move 
the Frank as Js d^ired requires a perfect knowledge of his 
aiid disposition, great caution and presence of mind, 
and the most versatile readiness in changing from one subject 
to another. Had I not myself been somewhat alert, I might 
^’^®^id the penalty of a false step in your Majesty’s service 
by bemg flung into my own cascade by the virago whom I 
oSended.’ 

‘A perfect Thalestris ! ’ said the Emperor. ‘I shall take care 
wi^t offence I give her.' 

‘If I mighty speak and Kve,' said Agelastes, ‘the Gsesar 
■ftic^horus Briennius had best adopt the same precaution.' 
-mcephorus,' said the Emperor, ‘ must settle that with our 

w that history, of which a page or two is sufficiently refreshing ; 
ft • self we must swear it, Agelastes, that, night 

alter mght, hearing nothing else would subdue the patience of 
^ good Agelastes, that thou hast heard me say 

?nch a thing — more especially, remember it not when thou art 
m prince of our imperial wife and .daughter.’ 

1 or were the freedoms taken by the Gsesar beyond the 
wimds of an innocent gallantry,’ said Agelast^; ‘hut the 
j^m^ss, I must needs say, is dangerous. She HUed ' this , day 
jje^^Jdhian Toxartis, by what seemed a mere fillip on the 

lilr Emperor, ‘ I knew that Toxartis, and he was 

enough to deserve his death, heiug a hold, unscrupulous 
Take notes, however, how it happened the names 
a that, if necessary, we may exhibit the fact as 

p of aggression on the part of the Gount and Gountess of 

ffio assembly of the crusaders.’ 
trust/ said Agelastes, ‘your ImperiM Majesty will not 
uersn^ the golden opportunity of gaining to your standard 
wnnlJ^ ^hose character stands so very high in chivalry. It 
you hut little to bestow upon them a Grecian island, 
it ^ 4^ired of their own paltry lordship of Paris ; and if 
or under the condition of their expelling the infidels 

tue (hsaffected who may have obtained the temporary pos- 
^^on, it would be so much the more likely to be an accept- 
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able offer. I need not say that the Trliole knowledge, msdom, 
and skill of the i^oor Agelastes is at your Imperial Majesty's 
disposal.’ 

The Emperor paused for a moment, and then said, as if on 
full consideration, ‘Worthy Agelastes, I dare trust thee in this 
difficult ■ and somewhat dangerous matter j but I will keep my 
purpose of exhibiting to them the lions of Solomon and the 
golden tree of our imperial house.’ 

‘ To that there can be no objection,’ returned the philosopher ; 
‘ only remember to exhibit few guards, for these Franks are 
like a fiery horse ; when in temper he may be ridden with a 
sillc threap but when he has taken umbrage or suspicion, as 
they would likely do if they saw many armed men, a steel 
bridle would not restrain him.’ 

‘I wiU be cautious,’ said the Emperor, ‘in that particular, 
as well as others. Sound the .silver bell, Agelastes, that the 
officers of our wardrobe may attend.’ .. . , 

‘ One single word while your Highness is alone,’ said Agelastes; 
•‘Will your Imperial Majesty tiansfer to me the direction of 
youf menagerie or collection of extraordinary creatures?’ 

‘ You make me wonder^’ said the Emperor,, taldng a signet, 
bearing upon it a lion, 'svith the legend, Vicit Leo ex tribu Judm. 

■ This,’ he said,. ‘ will give thee the command of our dens. _ And 
now be candid for once with thy master, for deception is thy 
nature even with me-^by what charm wilt thou subdue these 
untamed savages ? ’ • _ - ’ 

• ‘ By the power of falsehood,’ replied Agelastes, , with deep 
reverence. ^ i ■ 

‘ I believe thee an adept in it,’ said the Emperor. ‘ And to 
which of their foibles wilt thou address it ? ’ . \ 

•■ ■ ‘ To their love of fame,’ said the philosopher ; and retreated 
backwards out of: the royal apartment, as the officers of the 
wardrobe entered to complete the investment of the Emperor 
in his imperial habiliment. ' ; . 



CHAPTER XIV 



I will converse vitli iron-witted fools, 

■ And nnrespective boys ; none are for me, 

That look into me with considerate eyes ; — 
High-reaching, Buckingham grows circumspect, 

Richard, III. 

S they parted from each, other, the Emperor and phi- 
L losopher had each their own anxious thoughts on the 
— , A. ■ interview which had past between them — thoughts 
.which they eiqjressed in broken sentences and ejaculations, 
though, for the better understanding of the degree of estimation 
in which they held each other, we will give them a more regu- 
intelligible form. • 

Thus, then,' half-muttered, half-said Alexius, but so low as 
to hide his meaning from the officers of the wardrobe, who 
entered , to do their office — ^^‘thus, then, this bookworm, this 
leronant of old heathen philosophy, who hardly believes, so 
brod save ine, the truth of the Christian creed, has topped his 
part so well that he -forces his Emperor to dissemble in his 
presence. Beginning by being the buffoon of the court, he has 
wormed himself into all its secrets, made himself master of all 
ns intrigues, conspired with my own son-in-law against me, 
debauched my guards — indeed so woven his web of deceit, 
that iny life is safe no longer than he believes me the imperial 
dolt which I have affected to seem, in order to deceive him; 
ertunate that even so I can escape his cautionary anticipation 
or my displeasure, by avoiding to precipitate his. measures of 
^plence. But, were this sudden storm of the crusade fairly 
passed over, the ungrateful Cmsar, the boastful coward Achilles 

atius^ and the bosom serpent Agelastes shall Icnow wlmther 
Alexius Comnenus has been bom their dupe. A7hen Greek 
^6ete Greek, comes the strife of subtlety, as well as the tug of 
war._ Thus sajdng, be resigned himself to the officers of ms 
Wardrobe, who proceeded to ornament him as the solemnity 

^eqmred. . . : 
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‘I trust him not/ said Agelastes, the meaning of whose 
gestures and exclamations we, in like manner, render into a 
connected meaning. ‘ I cannot and do not trust him ; he 
somewhat overacts his part. He has borne himself upon other 
occasions with the shrewd wit of his family the Comneni ; yet 
he now trusts to the effect of his trumpery lions upon such 
a shrewd people as the Franks and Normans, and seems to 
rely upon me for the character of men with whom he has 
been engaged in peace and war for many years. This can be 
but to gain my confidence ; for there were imperfect looks and 
broken sentences which seemed to say, “ Agelastes, the Emperor 
knows thee, and confides not in thee." Yet the plot is success- 
ful and undiscovered, as far as can be judged; and were I to 
attempt to recede now, I were lost for ever. A little time to 
cariy on this intrigue with the Frank, when possibly, by the 
assistence of this gaUant, Alexius shall exchange the crown for 
a cloister, or a still narrower abode ; and then, Agelastes, -thou 
deservest to be blotted from the roll of philosophers if thou 
canst not push out of the throne the conceited and luxurious 
Cfesar, and reign in his stead, a second Marcus Antoninus, when 
the wisdom of thy rule, long unfelt in a world which has been 
guided by tyrants and voluptuaries, shall soon obliterate recol- 
lection of the manner in which thy power was acquired. , To 
work then — be active, and be cautious. The time requires it, 
and the prize deserves it.' 

/WTiile these thoughts passed through his mind, he arrayed 
himself, by the assistance of Diogenes, in a clean suit of that 
simple apparel in which he always frequented the court — a 
garb as unlike that of a candidate for royalty as it was a con- 
trast to the magnificent robes with which Alexius was now 
investing himself. 

In their separate apartments, or dressing-rooms, the Count 
of Paris and his lady put on the best apparel which they had 
prepared to meet such a chance upon their journey. Even in 
France, Robert was seldom seen in the peaceful cap and sweep- 
ing mantle whose high plumes and flowing folds were the garb 
of knights in times of peace. He was now arrayed in a splendid 
suit of armour, all except the head, which was bare otherwise 
than as covered by his curled locks. The rest of his person was 
sheathed in the complete mail of the time, richly inlaid with 
silver, which contrasted with the azure in which the steel was 
damasked. His spurs were upon his heels, his sword was by 
his side, and his triangular shield was suspended round his 
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neck, bearing, painted upon it, a number o^fcurs-ch-lis semees, 
as it is called, upon the field, being the origin of those lily 
flowers which after times reduced to three only, and which 
were the terror of Europe, until thej* suffered so many reverses 
in our own time. 

The extreme height of Count Robert’s person adapted him 
for a garb which had a tendenc}’’ to make persons of a lower 
stature appear rather dwarfish and thick when arrayed cap-a-pie. 
The features, with their self-collected composure, and noble con- 
tempt of whatever could have astounded or shaken an ordinary 
mind, formed a well-fitted capital to the excellently propor- 
rioned and vigorous frame which they terminated. The 
t^untess was in more peaceful attire; but her robes were 
short and succinct, like those of one who might be called to 
hasty exercise. The upper part of her dress consisted of more 
than one tunic, sitting close to the body, Avhile a skirt, descend- 
ing from the girdle, and reaching to the ankles, embroidered 
elegantly but richl}", completed an attire which a lady might 
have worn in much more modem times. Her tresses were 
covered with a light steel head-piece, though some of them, 
escaping, played round her face, and gave relief to those 
han(^ome features which might otherwise have seemed too 
formal, if closed entirely within the verge of steel. Over these 
under-garments was flung a rich velvet cloak of a deep green 
^lour, descending from the head, where a species of hood was 

mosely adjusted over the helmet, deeply laced upon its verges 

a Violiinn ' A 


- seams, and so long as to sweep the ground behind. A 
oagger of rich materials ornamented a girdle of curious gold- 
smith s work, and was the only offensive weapon which, notwitn- 
^^^ding her military occupation, she bore upon this occasion. 

The toilet, as modem times would say, of the Countess was 
^ot nearly so soon ended as that of Count Robert, who occuj^d. 

tiine, as husbands of every period are apt to do, m nttle 
Sub-acid complaints between jest and earnest upon the 

nature of ladies, and the time which they lose in doimg 
and donning their garments. But when the Countess Brenhilda 
forth in the pride of loveliness from the inner chamber 
fhere she had attired herself, her husband, whp was stiff her 
clasped her to his breast, and expressed his prm y 

Jhe kisg of right from a creature so beautateL 

^hiding him for his folly, yet almost returning the kiss which 
|he reived, Brenhilda began now to wonder how they were to 
d their way to the presence of the Emperor. 

Xxiy. — 12 
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The query ■was soon solved, for a gentle knock at the door 
announced Agelastes, to whom, as best acquainted with the 
Frankish manners, had been committed by the Emperor the 
charge of introducing the noble strangers. A distant sound, 
like that of the roaring of a lion, or not unsimilar to a large 
and deep gong of modern times, intimated the commencement 
of the ceremonial. The black slaves upon guard, who, as hath 
been observed, were in small numbers, stood ranged in their 
state dresses of white and gold, bearing in one hand a naked 
sabre, and in the other a torch of white wax, which served 
to guide the Count and Countess through the passages that 
led to the interior of the palace, and to the most secret hall 
of audience. 

^ The door of this sanctum sanctorum was lower than usual, a 
simple stratagem devised by some suj)erstitious officer of the 
imperial household to compel the lofty-crested Frank to lower 
his body as he presented himself in the imperial presence. 
Robert, when the door flew open, and he discovered in the 
background the Emperor seated upon his throne amidst a glare 
of light, which was broken and reflected in ten thousand folds 
by the jewels with which his vestments were covered, stopt 
short, and demanded the meaning of introducing him through 
so low an arch ? Agelastes pointed to the Emperor, by way 
of shifting from himself a question which he could not have 
answered. The mute, to apologise for his silence, ya'wned, and 
showed the loss of his tongue. 

‘ Holy Virgin ! ’ said the Countess, ‘ what can these unhappy 
Africans have done, to have deserved a condemnation which 
involves so cruel a fate % ' 

‘The hour of retribution is perhaps come,’ said the Count, 
in a displeased tone, while Agelastes, "with such hurry as -time 
and place permitted, entered, making his prostrations and genu- 
flexions, little doubting that the Frank must follow him, and 
to do so must lower his body to the Emperor. The Count, 
however, in the height of displeasure at the trick which he 
conceived had been intended him, turned himself round and 
entered the xjresence-chamber with his back purposely turned 
to the sovereign, and did not fece Alexius until he reached the 
middle of the apartment, when he was joined by the Countess, 
who had made her approach in a more seemly manner. The 
Emperor, , who had prepared to aclmowledge the Count’s expected 
homage in the most gracious manner, found himself now even 
more unpleasantly circumstanced than when this uncompro- 
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misiiig Frank had usurped the royal tlirone in tlie course of 

^^Th?officers and nobles wbo stood around, ^ 

select number, were more numerous than usual, as 

was not held for'-counsel, but mCTejy for state. ^ • 

suck an appearance of mingled displeasure and 

might best suit ivitb the perplexHy of Alexin V^Me ^ 

features of tbe Norman -Italian, i „iA ojj^ 

also present, bad a singular mature of 
derision. It is tbe misfortune of tbe weaker on sncb oc^sion^ 
or at least tbe more timid, to be obliged to take 1 
of winking bard, as if not able to see wbat fbey grand 

Alexius made tbe signal that tbe jf 

reception sbonld immediately con^ence. bS 

of Solomon, wbicli bad been newly furbished, 
erected tbeir manes, brandisbed tbeir tails, u ^ fire at 

the imagination of Count Robert, who, linowinu of 

the circumstances of bis reception, couceiye immediate 

these automata to be tbe actual annunciation , , , 
assault. Whether tbe lions whose forms be beheld were 
actually lords of tbe forest, whether they were portals wiio 
had suffered transformation, whether they Count 

the sldU of an artful juggler or vS daSer 

neither knew nor cared. All that be tboug i -g Wrt per- 
^as, that it was worthy of bis courage j ^ nearest 

mit him a moment s irresolution. He stro ^ 

hon, which seemed in tbe act of Aqct ! ’ At tbe 

tone loud and formidable as its own, Sow » & • ^ 

same fae he etrack the hgme yth ““JS ZSp^ 
gamtlet mth so much force that ® ^5 spiings, and 

and carpet of the throne were covered with kroducmg its 
other macHnery, which had been the means of producing 

mimic terrors. 

r\ . « ^ . 


hyzantium from an object of fear ^ p 
mghten peevish children and unruly h ‘Why, 

Enthusiasm has no greater enemy . , time, 

tben,’ said Count Robert, blushing deeply at tiie same 
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‘ did they exhibit its fantastic terrors to me ? I am neither 
child nor barbarian/ 

‘Address yourself to tlic Emperor, then, as an intelligent 
man,^ answered Boheinond. ‘ Say something to him in excuse 
of your conduct, and show that our bravery -has not entirely 
run away with our common sense. Aid hark you also, while 
I have a moment’s speecli of you : do you and your wufe heed- 
fully follow my example at supper.’ These words were spoken 
with a significant tone and corresponding look. 

The opinion of Boheinond, from his long intercoupe, both 
in peace and w'ar, with the Grecian Emperor, gave him great 
influence with the other crusaders, and Count Robert peldcd 
to his advice. He turned tow^ards the Emiieror with something 
liker an obeisance than he had hitherto paid. ‘ I crave your 
pardon,’ he said, ‘ for brealdng that gilded piece of pageantr )’' ; 
but, in sooth, the w’onders of sorcer}’- and the iioiients of 
accomplished and sldlful jugglers are so numerous in this 
country that one does not clearly distinguish what is true from 
what is false, or what is real from what is illusory.’ 

The Emperor, notwithstanding the presence of mind for 
which he was remarkable, and the courage in which he was 
not held by his countrymen to be deficient, received , this 
apology somewhat awdcwardly. Perhaps the rueful complai- 
sance with which he accepted the Count’s apology might he 
best compared to that of a lady of the present day when an 
awkward guest has broken a valuable piece of china. He 
muttered something about the machines having been long pre- 
served in the imperial family, as being made on the model of 
those which guarded the throne of the wise Idng of Israel; to 
which the blunt, plain-spoken Count expressed his doubt in 
reply, whether the wisest prince in the world ever condescended 
to frighten his subjects or guests by the mimic roarings of a 
wooden lion. ‘ If,’ said he, ‘I too hastily took it for a living 
creature, I have had the worst, by damaging iny excellent 
gauntlet in dashing to pieces its timber skull’ 

The Emperor, after a little more had been said, chiefly on 
the same subject, proposed that they should pass to the 
banquet-room. Marshalled, accordingly,, by the grand sewer 
of the imperial table, and attended by all present, excepting 
the Emperor and the immediate members of his family, the 
Franldsh guests were guided through a labyrinth of, apart- 
ments, each of which was filled with wonders of nature and art, 
calculated to enhance their opinion of the wealth and grandeur 
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wkcli had assembled together so much that was wonderful, 
fheir pass^e, being necessarily slow and interrupted, gave the 
Emperor time to change his dress, according to the ritual of 
his court, which did not permit his appearing twice in the same 
vesture before the same spectators. He took the opportunity 
to summon Agelastes into his presence, and, that their confer- 
ence might l>e secret, he used, m assisting his toilet, the agency 
s^e of the mutes destined for the serrice of the interior, 

^e temper of Alexius Comnenus was considerably moved, 
although it was one of the peculiarities of his situation to be 
ever under the necessity of disguising the emotions of his mind, 
and . of affecting, in presence of his subjects, a superiority to 
human ^sion which he was far from feeling. It was there- 
fore with gravity, and even reprehension, that he asked, ‘By 
error it was that the wily Bohemond, half-Italian and 
^If-Noiman, was present at this interview? Surely, if there 
ee one in the crusading army likely to conduct that foolish 
youth and his wife behind the scenes of the exhibition by which 
yoped to impose upon them, the Count of Tarentum, as he 
enritles himself, is that person,’ 

it was that old man,’ said Agelastes — ‘ if I may reply and 
nve-j- Michael Cantacuzene, who deemed that his presence was 
pecubarly desired : but he returns to the camp this very 
night,’. ’ 

Yes,’ said Alexius, ‘to inform Godfrey and the rest of the 



®ity, and to bring back, perhaps, an alternative of instant war, 
nnl^s they are delivered up ! ’ 

ii it is your Imperial Highness’s will to think so,’ said 
^®^®te3, ‘ yon can suffer Count Robert and his wife to return 
.^•^nip with, the Italian-Norman.’ , 

VYhat ! ' answered the Emperor, ‘ and so lose all the nruits 
an enterprise the preparations for which have already cost 
® so much in actual expense ; and, were our heart made of 
e same stuff with that of ordinary mortals, would have cost 
® so much more in vexation and anxiety? , No: — no* issue 
to the crusaders who are still on the hither side that 
,1" rendering of homage is dispensed with, and that they 
to the guays on the banks of the Bosphorus by peep or 
gut to-morrow. Let. our admiral, as he values his head, mss 
of them over to the farther side before noon. Let 
be largesses, a princely banguet on the farther bank all 
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that may increase tlieir anxiety to pass. Tlion, Agelastes, \ye 
■will trust to ourselves to meet this additional danger, either by 
bribing the venality of Boliemond or by bidding defiance to 
the crusaders. Their forces are scattered, and the chief of 
them, with the leaders themselves, are all now — or by far the 
greater part — on the east side of the Bosphorus. And now to 
the banquet, seeing that the change of dress has been made 
sufficient to answer the statutes of the household, since_ our 
ancestors chose to make rules for exhibiting us to our subjects 
as priests exhibit their images at their shrines.’ 

‘ Under grant of life,’ said Agelastes, ‘ it was not done in- 
considerately, but in order, that the emperor, ruled ever by 
the same laws from father to son, might ever be regarded as 
something beyond the common laws of humanity — -the di-vine 
image of a saint, therefore, rather than a human being.’ 

‘We know it, good Agelastes,’ answered the Emperor, -with 
a smile, ‘ and we are also aware tliat many of our subjects, 
like the worshippers of Bel in Holy Writ, treat us so fiir as 
an image as to assist us in devouring the revenues of our 
provinces, which are gathered in our name and for our use. 
These things we now only touch lightly, the time not suiting 
them,’ 

Alexius left the secret council accordingly, after the order 
for the passage of the crusaders had been ■svritten put and 
subscribed in due form, and in the sacred ink of the imperial 
chancery. 

Meantime, the rest of the company had arrived in a hall 
which, like the other apartments in the palace, was most 
tastefully as well as gorgeously fitted up, except that a table, 
which presented a princely banquet, might have been deemed 
faulty ^ in this respect, that the dishes, which Were most 
splendid, both in the materials of yvhich they were composed 
and in the viands which they held, were elevated by means of 
feet, so as to be upon a level with female guests as they sat, 
and with men as they lay recumbent, at the banquet which it 
offered. 

Around stood a number of black slaves richly attired, while 
the grand sewer, Michael Oantacuzene, arranged the strangers 
■with his golden wand, and conveyed orders to them,, by ; signs, 
that all should remain standing around the table until a signal 
should be given. . i 

The upper end of the board, thus furnished and thus sur- 
rounded, was hidden by a curtain of muslin and silver, which 
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fell from the top of the arch under which the upper part 
seemed to pass. On this curtain the sewer kept a wary eye ; 
and when he observed it slightly shalfe, he waved his wand of 
office, and all expected the result. - ’ 

if self-moved, the mystic curtain arose, and discovered 
belmd it a throne eight steps higher than the end of the 
table, decorated in the most magnificent manner, and having 
placed before it a small table of ivory inlaid with silver, behind 
which was seated Alexius Comnenus, in a dress entirely different 
from. what he had worn in the course of the day, and so much 
more gorgeous than his former vestments, that it seemed not 
mmatural that his subjects should prostrate themselves before 
a figore so splendid. His wife, his daughter, and his son-in- 
law the Gfesar stood behind him with faces bent to the ground, 
and it was with deep humility that, descending from the throne 
at the Emperor’s command, they mingled with the guests of 
the lower table, and, exalted as they were, proceeded to the 
lestive board at the signal of the grand sewer ; so that they 
conld not be said to partake of the repast with the Emperor 
nor to be placed at the imperial table, although they supped in 
^ presence, and were encouraged by his repeated request to 
them to make good cheer. No dishes presented, at the lower 
table were offered at the higher; but wines and inore delicate 
so^ of food, which arose before the Emperor as if by .magic, 
^nd seemed designed for his own proper use, were repeatedly 
sent, by his special directions, to one, or other of the guests 
^om Alexius delighted ■ to honour, among these the Franks 
P^^cnlarly distinguished. _ . , . , 

the behaviour of Bohemond was on this occasion particulariy 
remarkable. , ■_ / 

(Imiut Fobert, who kept an eye upon him, both from his 
^ent words and owing to an expressive look which he once or 
*^rted towards him, observed, that in no liquors or foo^ 

. . those sent from the Emperor’s own table, md this 
prince choose to indulge. A piece of bread, taken 
„ 1^' oe canister at random, and a glass of pure water was toe 
If I ^®*eshment of which he was pleased to parteka His 
j o^cuse Was the veneration diie to the Holy Festival o 
WvAv which chanced to occur that very mgh^ and whic 
>T ^®,^reek and Latin rule agreed to hold sacred. ^ . 

^ ^ot expected this of you, Sir Bohemond, smd the 
at ‘that you should have refused my personal, hospiteli y 

y own board, on the very day on which you honoured -me 
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by entering into niy service as vassal for the principality of 
Antiocli.’ 

‘Antioch is not yet conquererl/ said Sir Bohciriond ; ‘and 
conscience, dread sovereign, must always have its exceptions in 
whatever temporal contracts we may engage/ 

‘Come, gentle count,’ said the Finpcror, wlio obviously re- 
garded Bohemond’s inhospitable humour as something arising 
more from suspicion than devotion, ‘we invite, though it is not 
our custom, our children, our noble guests, and our principal 
officers here present to a general carouse. Fill the cnp.s called 
the Nine Muses ; let them he brimful of the wine which i.s said 
to be sacred to the imperial lip.s.’ 

At the Emperor’s command the cujjs were filled ; they were 
of pure gold, and there was richly engraved upon each the 
effigy of the Muse to whom it was dedicated. 

‘ You at least,’ said the Emperor, ‘my gentle Count Kobert — 
you and your lovely lady, will not have any scruple to pledge 
your imperial host V 

‘ If that scruple is to imply suspicion of the prorisions with 
which we are here served, I disdain to nounsh such,’ said 
Count Kobert. ‘ If it is a sin which I commit by tasting wine 
to-night, it is a venial one; nor shall I greatly augment my 
load by can-ying it, with the rest of my tre.spasses, to the nesd; 
confessional/ 

‘Will you then. Prince Bohemond, not be ruled by the 
conduct of your fnend 1 ’ said the Emperor. 

‘Methinks,’ replied the Norman-Italian, ‘my friend might 
have done better to have been ruled by mine ; but be it as liis 
wisdom pleases. The flavour of such exquisite wine is sufficient 
for me.’ 

So sa 3 dng, he emptied the wine into another goblet, and 
seemed alternately to admire the carvdng of the cup and the 
flavour of what it had lately contained. 

‘You are right, Sir Bohemond,’ said the Emperor, ‘the 
fabric of that cup is beautiful; it was done by one of the 
ancient gravers of Greece. The boasted cup of Nestor, which 
Homer has handed down to us, was a good deal larger perhaps, 
but neither equalled these in the value of the material nor the 
exquisite beauty of the workmanship. Let each one, therefor^ 
of my stranger guests accept of the cup which he either has or 
nught have drunk out of, as a recollection of me ; and may the 
expedition against the infidels be as propitious as their , con- 
fidence and courage deserve!’ 
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‘ If I accept your gift, mighty emperor,’ said Bohemond, 
‘it is^ only to atone for the apparent discourtesy, when my 
devotion compels me to decline your imperial pledge, and to 
show yon that we part on the most intimate terms of 
friendship,’ 

_ So laying, he bowed deeply to the Emperor, who answered 
him with a smile, into which was thrown a considerable portion 
of sarcastic expression. 

‘And I,’ said the Count of Paris, ‘having taken upon ray 
conscience the fault of meeting your imperial pledge, may 
stand excused from incurring the blame of aiding to dismantle 
your table of these curious drinlring-cups. "We empty them 
to your health, and we cannot in any other respect profit ..by 
them.’ 

' ‘But Prince Bohemond can,’ said the Emperor; ‘to whose 
<iuarters they shall be carried, sanctioned by your generous 
Tise. And . we have still a set for you, and for your lovely 
countess, equal to that of the Cranes, though no longer 
^^l^hing in number the nymphs of Parnassus. The evening 
oeU rings, and calls us to 'remember the hour of rest, that we 
®^be ready to meet the labours of to-moyrow.’ . 

.Xne party then, broke up for the evening. Bohemond left 
the palace that night, not forgetting the Muses, of whom he 
^as not in general a devotee. The result was, as the wily 
Creek had intended that he had established between . Bohe- 
Jnond and the Count, not indeed a quarrel, but a kind of differ- 
ence of opinion, Bohemond feeling that the fiery Count of 
^ans /must think his conduct sordid and avaricious, while 
Count Robert was far less inclined than before to rely on him 
a counsellor. . . 



CHAPTER XV 


T he Count of Paris and his lady were that night lodged 
in the Imperial Palace of Blacquemal, Their apart- 
ments Avere contigiious, but the communication between 
them was cut off for the night by the mutual door being locked 
and barred. They marvelled somewhat at this precaution. The 
observance, however, of the festival of the church was pleaded 
as an admissible, and not unnatural, excuse for this extraordi- 
nary circumstance. Neither the Count nor his lady entertained, 
it may be believed, the slightest personal fear for anything 
which could happen te them. Their attendants, Marcian and 
Agatha, ha-vdng assisted their master and mistress in the per- 
formance of their usual offices, left them, in order to seek: the 
places of repose assigned to them among persons of their 
degree. 

The preceding day had been one of excitation, and of much 
bustle and interest ; perhaps, also, the wine, sacred to the 
mperial lips, of wliich Count Robert had taken a single, 
indee(h but a deep draught, was more potent than the delicate 
and high-flavoured juice of the Gascome grape, to which he 
was accustomed ; at any rate, it seemed to him that, firorn the 
time he felt that he had slept, daylight ought to have been 
broad in his chamber when he awaked, and yet it was still 
darkness almost palpable. Somewhat surprised, he gazed 
eagerly around, but could discern nothing, except two balls 
of red light which shone from among the darkness with a self- 
emitted brilliancy, like the eyes of a wild animal whUe it glares 
upon its prey. The Count started from bed to put on his 
armour, a necessary precaution if what he saw should really be 
a wild creature and at liberty ; but the instant he stirred, a 
deep growl w^ uttered, such as the Count had never heard, 
but which might be compared to the sound of a thousand 
monsters at once ; and, as the symphony, was heard the clash 
of iron chains, and the springing of a monstrous creature 
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towards tne l)edside, wMch appeared, however, to be withheld 
by some fastening from attaining the end of its bound. The 
roars which it uttered now ran thick on each other. They 
were most tremendous, and must have been heard throughout 
the whole palace. The creature seemed to gather itself many 
yards nearer to the bed than by its glaring eyeballs it appeared 
at first to be stationed, and how much nearer, or what degree 
of motion might place him within the monster’s reach, the 
Count was totally uncertain. Its breathing was even heard, 
and Count Robert thought he felt the heat of its respiration, 
while his defenceless limbs might not be two yards distant 
from the fengs which he heard grinding against each other, and 
tbe claws which tore up fragments of wood from the oaken 
floor. _ The Count of Paris was one of the -bravest men who 
lived in a time when bravery was the universal property of all 
who claimed a drop of noble blood, and the knight was a 
Ascendant of Charlemagne. He was, however, a man, and 
therefore cannot be said to have endured unappalled a sense of 
danger so unexpected and so extraordinary. But his was not 
a sudden alarm or panic : it was a cahn sense of extreme peril, 
qualified by a resolution to exert his faculties to the uttermost, 
w save his life if it were possible. He withdrew himself within 
^6 bed, no longer a* place of rest, being thus a few feet further 
from the two glaring eyeballs which remained so closely fixed 
upon him that, in spite of his courage, nature painfully sug- 
ge^ed the bitter imagination of his limbs being mangledi tom, 
uud churned with their life-blood, in the jaws of some monstrous 
«^t of prey. One saving thought alone presented itself : 
this might be a trial, an experiment of the philosopher Age- 
^tes, or of the Emperor his master, for the purpose of proving 
U6 courage of which the Christians vaunted so highl}^, and 
Punisl^g the thoughtless insult which the Count had been 
unused enough to put upon the Emperor the preceding day. 
peU is it sai^’ he reflected in his agony, ‘beard not the 
"in his den. Perhaps even now some base slave dehberates 
f I have yet tasted enough of the prehminaty agonies 
u death, and whether he shall yet slip the chain which_ keeps 
e ^vage from doing his work. . But come death when it will, 

•. never be said that Count Robert was heard to receive 
’inth prayers for compassion or with cries of pain or terror, 
turned his face to the waU, and waited, with a strong mental 
^^frnn, the death which he conceived to be fast approaching, 
first feelings had been unavoidably of a seltisb nature. 
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The danger was too instant, and of a description too horrible, 
to admit of any which involved a more comprehensive view 
of his calamity ; and other reflections of a more distant kind 
were at first swallowed up in the all-engrossing thought of im- 
mediate death. But as his ideas became clearer, the safety of 
his countess rushed upon his mind — what might she now be 
suffering! and, while he was subjected to a trial so extraor- 
dinary, for what were her weaker frame and female courage 
reserved ? Was she still within a few yards of him, as when 
he lay down the last night*? or had the barbarians, who had 
devised for him a scene so cruel, availed themselves of his and 
his lady’s incautious confidence to inflict upon her some villainy 
of the same kind, or even yet more perfidious 1 Did she sleep 
or wake, or could she sleep within the close hearing of that 
horrible cry, which shook all around? He resolved to utter 
her name, warning her if possible, to be upon her guard, arid 
to answer without venturing rashly into the apartment 'which 
contained a guest so horribly perilous. 

He uttered, therefore, his wife’s name, but in trembling 
accents, as if he had been afraid of the savage beast overhearing 
him. 

‘Brenhilda — Brenhilda, there is danger; awake and speak 
to me, but do not arise.’ There was no answer. ‘What am; I 
become,’ he said to himself, ‘that I call upon Brenhilda of 
Aspramorite, like a child on its sleeping nurse, and all. because 
there is a wild cat in the same room with me ? Shame on thee. 
Count of Paris 1 Let thy arms be rent and thy spurs be hacked 
from thy heels I What hoi’ he cried aloud, but still with a 
tremulous voice, ‘ Brenhilda, we are beset : the foe are upon us. 
Answer me, but stir not.’ 

A deep growl from the monster which garrisoned his apart- 
ment was the only answer. The sound seemed to say, ‘ Thou 
hast no hope ’ ; and it ran to the knight’s bosom as the genuine 
expression of despair. ■ 

‘Perhaps,. however, I am stiU too cold in making niy misery 
known. What, ho ! my love — Brenhilda I ’ 

A voice, hollow and disconsolate as that which might have 
served an inhabitant of the grave, answered as if from a dis- 
tance. ‘What disconsolate wretch art thou, who expectest 
that the living can answer thee fi:om the habitations . of the 
dead ? ’ • , , , 

‘I am a Christian man, a free noble of the IdngdOm of 
France,’ answered the Count, — ‘yesterday the captain of five 
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Hundred men, tHe bravest in France — tlie braves^ that is, wbo 
breathe mortal air — and I am here vritbout a glimpse of light 
to direct me how to avoid the comer in which lies a wild tiger- 
cat, prompt to spring upon and to devour me/ 

‘ Thou art an example,’ replied the voice, ‘ and wilt not long 
be the last, of the changes of fortune. I, who am now suffer- 
ing in my third 3 ^ear, was that mighty Ursel who rivalled 
Alexius Comnenus for the crown of Greece, was betrayed by 
my confederates, and being deprived of that eyesight which is 
the chief blessing of humanity, I inhabit these vaults, no 
dhstant neighbour of the wild animals by whom they are some- 
times occupied, and whose cries of joy I hear when unfortunate 
victims like thyself are delivered up to their fur 5 ^’ 

‘Didst thou not 'then hear,’ said Count Robert, in return, 
*a warlike guest and his bride conducted hither last night, 
with sounds as it might seem of bridal music 1 0, Brenhilda 1 
hast thou, so young, so beautiful, been so treacherously done 
to death by means so unutterably horrible 1 ’ 

‘Think not,’ answered Ursel, as the voice had called its 
owner, ‘that the Greeks pamper their wild beasts on such 
lordly fare. For their enemies, which term includes not only 
aU that are reaUj’- such, but all those whom they fear or hate,' 
they have dungeons whose locks never revolve; hot instru- 
ments of steel, to sear the eyeballs in the head ; lions and tigers, 
when it pleases them to make a speedy end of their captives — ^ 
but these are only for the male prisoners. While for the 
women, if they be young and beautiful, the princes of the land 
have places in their bed and bower; nor are they employed, 
like the captives of Agamemnon’s host, to draw water from an 
Argive spring, but are admired and adored by those'whom fate 
has made the lords of their destinj'.’ 

‘Such shall never be the doom of Brenhilda,’ exclaimed 
Count Robert : ‘ her husband still lives to assist her, and should 
he die, she knows well how to follow him without leaving a blot 
in the epitaph of either.’ 

The captive did not immediately reply, and a short pause 
ensued, which was broken by Ursel’s voice. ‘ Stranger,’ he said, 

‘ what noise is that I hear 1 ’ 

' ‘Nay, I hear nothing,’ said Count Robert. 

^ ‘ But I do,’ said Ursel. ‘ The cruel deprivation of my eye- 
sight renders my other senses more acute.’ 

‘Disquiet not thyself about the matter, fellow-prisoner,’ 
answered the Count, ‘but wait the event in silence.’ 
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Suddenly a liglifc arose in the anarlnicnt, lurid, red, and 
The laiight had bethonglit liiin of a Hint and inaleh 
ivliicli he usually carried about him, and ^vith as little noisa as 
)ossible had lighted the torch by tlic bedside ; this lie instantly 
ipplied to the curtains of the bed, which, being of thin muslin, 
iverc in a moment in llamcs. H’he knight sprung at the same 
instant from his bed. H'ho tiger, for such it was, terrified at 
the flame, leaped backwards as far as hi.s chain would permit, 
heedless of anything save this new object of terror. _ Count 
llobert upon this seized on a massive ■wooden .stool, which was 
the only offensive Aveapon on Avhich he could lay his hand, and, 
marking at those eyes w'hich now reflected the 'blaze of fire, 
and ■which had recently seemed so appalling, ho discharged 
against them this fragment of ponderou.s oak, with a force 
which less resembled human strength than the impetiis with 
which an engine hurls a stone. He had. emplo5'ed his instant 
of time so AveU, and his aim was so true, that the missile went 
right to the mark and ■with incredible force. The skull of the 
tiger, which might be, perhaps, someAvhat exaggerated if de- 
scribed as being of the very largest, size, was fractured by the . 
hloAv, and Avith the assistance of his dagger, AA-hich had fortu- 
nately been left Avdth him, the French count despatched the 
monster, and had the satisfaction to see him grin his last, and 
roll, in the agony of death, those eyes Avhich AA'ere lately so 
formidable. 

Looking around him, he discovered, by the light of the fire 
which he had raised, that the apartment in which he noAv . lay 
Avas different from that in which he had gone to bed oveniight ; 
nor could there be a stronger contrast between the furniture 
of both than the flickering, half-buint remains of the thin 
mushn curtains, and the strong, hare, dungeon-looking walls 
of the room itself, or the verj^ serAuceahle wooden stool, of 
which he had made such good use. 

The Imight had no ‘leisure to form conclusions upon such a 
subject. He hastily extinguished the fire, Avhich had, indeed, 
nothing that it could lay hold of, and proceeded, by the light 
of the flambeau, to examine the apartment and its means of 
entrance. It is scarce necessary to say, that he saw no com- 
munication with the room of Brenhilda, which con-vinced .him 
that they had been separated the evening before, under j)retence 
of devotional scruples, in order to accomplish some most villain- 
upon one or both of them. His own part of. the 
night’s adventure we have already, seen ; and suceess so far. 
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over so formidaWe a danger, gave liim a trembling hope that 
Breubilda, bj’ ber ovm worth and valour, would bo able to 
defend herself against all attacks of fraud or force until lie 
could find his way to ber rescue. * I should have paid more 
regard,’ he said, ‘to IJohemond’s caution bust night, who, I 
think, intimated to me ns plainly as if he had sjiokc it in direct 
terms that that same cup of wine was a drugged potion. Bub 
then, fie upon him for an avaricious hound ! how was it possible 
1 .slionld tliink he suspected any such thing, when he spoke nob 
out like a. man, hut, for sheer coldness of hairt- or base self- 
interest, suffered me to run the risk of being poisoned by the 
wily despot I ’ 

Here he heard a voice from the .same quarter as before. 
‘Ho, there; Ho, stranger! Do yon live, or have yon been 
murdered? What means this stifling smell of smoke? For 
God’s sake, answer him who can receive no information from 
eyes closed, alas, for ever ! ’ 

‘lam at liberty,’ said the Count, ‘and the monster destined 
to devour me has groaned its last I would, my friend Ursel, 
since such is thy name, thou hadst the advantap of thine eyes, 
to liave borne witness to yonder combat; it had boon worth 
thy while, tliongh thou shouldst have lost them a minute after- 
wards, and it would have great!}' advantaged whoever shall 
have the task of compiling my history.’ 

Wliilc he gave a thought to that vanity which strongly ruled 
him, he lost no time in seeking some mode of escape from the 
dungeon, for by that means only might he hope to recover his 
countess. At last he found an entrance in the wall, but it 
was strongly locked and bolted. ‘ I have found the passage,’ 
he called out ; ‘ audits direction is the same in which thy voice 
is heard. But how shall I undo the door ? ’ 

‘ I ’ll teach thee that secret,’ said Ursel. ‘ I would I could 
as easily unlock each bolt that withholds us from the open air j 
but as for thy seclusion within the dungeon, heave up the door 
by main strength, and thou shalt lift the locks to a place where, 
pushing then the door from thee, the fastenings wiU find a 
grooved passage in the wall, and the door itself will open. 
Would that I could indeed see thee, not only because, being a 
gallant man, thou must he a goodly sight, but also because I 
should- thereby know that I was not caverned in darkness for 
ever.’; 

While he spoke thus, the Count made a bundle of his 
armour, from which he missed nothing except his sword, 
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Tranclicfer, aiul then proceeded to tiywliat efTorts be could 
malce, according to the blind man’s instructions, to open the 
door of his prison-house. Pushing in a direct lino ■was, he soon 
found, attended with no effect ; but when he applied his gi- 
gantic strength, and raised the door as high as it would go, ho 
had the satisfaction to find that the bolts jdelded, thongii re- 
luctantly. A space had been cut so as to allow them to move 
out of the socket into which they had been forced ; and without 
the turn of a key, but by a powerful thrust foinvard.s, a small 
passage was left open. The Iniight entered, bearing his aimour 
in his hand. 

‘ I hear thee/ said Ursel, ‘ 0 stranger ! and am aware thou 
art come into my place of captivity. For three years have I 
been employed in cutting these grooves, corresjmnding to the 
sockets which hold these iron bolts, and preserving the knowl- 
edge of the secret from the prison-keepers. Twenty such bolts, 
perhaps, must he sa-wn through ere my steps shall approach 
the upper air. “What prospect is there that I shall have strength 
of mind sufficient ^ to continue the task 1 Yet, credit me, 
noble stranger, I rejoice in having been thus far aiding to thy 
deliverance; for if Heaven blesses not, in any farther degree, 
our aspirations after freedom, we may still be a comfort to each 
other, while tyranny permits our mutual life.’ 

Count Robert looked around, and shuddered that a human 
being should talk of anything approaching to comfort con- 
nected with his residence in what seemed a living tomb. Ursel’s 
dungeon was not above twelve feet square, vaulted in the roof, 
and strongly built in the walls by stones which the chisel had 
morticed closely together. A bed, a coarse footstool, like that 
which Robert had just launched at the head of the tiger, and 
a table of equally massive materials, were its only articles of 
furniture. On a long stone above the bed were these few, 
but terrible, words : — ‘ Zedekias Ursel, imprisoned here on the 

Ides of March, a.d. . Died and in'terred on the spot .’ 

A blank was left for filling up the period. The fig:ure of the 
captive could hardly be discerned amid the •wildness of his 
dress and dishabille. The hair of his head, uncut and uncombed, 
descended in elf-locks, and mingled with a beard of extravagant 
length. 

‘ Look on me,’ said the captive, * and rejoice that thou canst 
yet see the wretched condition to which iron-hearted tyranny 
can reduce a feUow-creature, both in mortal existence and in 
future hope.’ 
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‘Was it thou/ said Count Robert, whose blood ran cold in 
his veins, ‘ that hadst the heart to spend thy time in sawing 
through the blocks of stone by which these bolts are secured 1 ’ 
‘Alas!’ said Ursel, ‘what could a blind man dol Busy I 
must be, if I would preserve my senses. Great as the labour 
was, it was to me the task of three years ; nor can jmii wonder 
that I should have devoted to it mj’- whole time, when I had 
no other means of occupying it. ^ Perhaps, and most lilcely, my 
dungeon does not admit the distinction of day and night ; but 
a distant cathedral clock told me how hour after hour fled 
away, and found me expending them in rubbing one stone 
against another. But when the door gave way, I found I had 
onlj’’ cut an access into a prison more strong than that which 
held me. I rejoice, nevertheless, since it has brought us to- 
gether, given thee an entrance to my dungeon, and me a com- 
panion in my misery.’ ■ 

‘Think better than that,’ said Count Robert — ‘think of 
hberty — think of revenge. I cannot believe such unjust 
treachery wiU end successfully, else needs must I say the 
Heavens are less just than priests tell us of. How art thou 
supplied with food in this dungeon of thine V . 

‘Awarder,’ said Ursel, ‘and who, I think, understands not 
the Greek language — at least he never, either answers or 
addresses me — brings a loaf and a pitcher of water, . enough 
to supply my -miserable hfe till two days are past. I must, 
therefore, pray that you will retire for a space into the next 
prison, so that the warder may have no means of knowing that 
we can hold correspondence together.’ 

‘I see not,’ said Count Robert, ‘ by what access the bar- 
barian, if he is one, can enter my dungeon without passing 
through yours; but no matter, I wiU. retire into the inner or 
outer room, whichever it_ happens to be, and be thou then well 
aware that the warder wfll have some one to grapple with ere 
he leaves his prison-work to-day. Meanwhile, think thyself 
dumb as thou art blind, and be assured that the ofier of free- 
dom itself would not induce me to desert the cause of a com- 
panion in adversity.’ 

‘Alas,’ said the old man, ‘I listen to thy promises as I 
should to those offthe morning gale, which tells me that the 
sun is about to arise, although I laiow that I at least shall 
never behold it. ; Thou art one of those wild and undespairing 
knights whom for so many years the west of Europe hath sent 
forth to attempt impossibilities, and from thee, therefore, I can 
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only hope for such a fabric of relief as an idle boy would blow 
out of soap bubbles.’ 

‘Think better of us, old man,’ said Count Robert, retiring ; 
‘at least let me die "with my blood warm, and believing it pos- 
sible for me to be once more united to my beloved Brenhilda,’ 
So sajdng, he retired into his ovm cell, and replaced the 
door, so that the operations of Ursel, which indeed were only 
such as three years’ solitude could have achieved, should escape 
observation when again visited by the warder. ‘It is ill luck,’ 
said he, when once more within his own prison — for that in 
which the tiger had been secured he instinctively concluded to 
be destined for him — ‘it is ill luck that I had not found a 
young and able fellow-captive, instead, of one decrepit by im- 
prisonment, blind, and broken down past exertion. But God’s 
will be done! I will not leave behind me the poor wretch 
whom I have found in such a condition, though he is perfectly 
unable to assist me in accomplishing my escape, and is rather 
more likely to retard it. Meantime, before we put out the 
torch, let us see if, by close examination, we can discover any 
door in the wall save that to the blind man’s dungeon. If not, 
I must suspect that my descent has been made through the 
roof. That cup of wine — that Muse, as they called it — had a 
taste more like medicine than merry companions’ pledge.’ 

He began accordingly a strict survey of the walls, which he 
resolved to conclude by extinguishing the torch, that he might 
take the person who should enter his dungeon darlding and by 
surprise. For a similar reason, he dragged into the darkest 
corner the carcass of the tiger, and covered it Avith the remains 
of the bedclothes, swearing, at the same time, that a half tiger 
should be his crest in future, if he had the fortune, which his 
bold heart would not suffer him to doubt, of getting through 
the present danger. ‘But,’ he added, ‘if these necromantic 
vassals of hell shall raise the devil upon me, what shall I do 
then 1 And so great is the chance, that methinks I would fain 
dispense with extinguishing the flambeau. Yet it is childish 
for one dubbed in the chapel of Our Lady of the Broken Lances 
to make much difference between a light room and a dark one. 
Let thern^ come, as many fiends as the cell can hold, and we 
shall see if we receive them not as becomes a Christian knight ; 
and surely Our Lady, to whom I was ever a true votary, wiU 
hold it an acceptable sacrifice that I tore myself from my 
Brenhilda, even for a single moment, in honour of her Advent, 
and thus led the way for our woeful separation. Fiends 1. 1 defy 
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ye in the body as in the spirit, and I retain the remains of this 
flambeau until some more convenient opportunily.’ He dashed 
it against the ■wall as he spoke, and then quietly sat do'wn in.a 
comer to -svatch -what should next happen. 

Thought after thoughtlchased each other through his mind. 
His confidence in his wife’s fidelity, and his trust in her un- 
common strength and actmty, were the greatest comforts 
which he had ; nor could her danger present itself to him in 
any shape so terrible, but that he found consolation iu these 
reflections : ‘ She is pure,’ he said, ‘ as the dew of heaven, and ' 
Heaven -will not abandon its O'wn.’ 



CHAPTER XVI 


Strange ape of man ! who loathes thee while lie scorns thee ; 

Half a reproach to ns and half a jest. 

What jancies can ho ours ere wc Jiave ])leasure 
In viewing our own form, onr pride and passions, 

Reflected in a shape grotesr^ue as thine ? 

Anonytnotis, 

C OUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, having ensconced liimself 
behind the ruins of the bed, so that he could not well he 
observed, unless a strong light was at once flung upon 
the place of his retreat, waited with anxiety how and in what 
manner the warder of the dungeon, charged with the task of 
bringing food to the prisoners, should make himself visible ; nor 
was it long ere symptoms of his approach began to be heard and 

observed. , „ , . , 

A light was partially seen, as from a trap-door opening in 
the roof, and a voice was heard to utter these words in Anglo- 
Saxon, ‘ Leap, sirrah ; come, no delay ; leap, my. good Sylvan, 
show your honour’s activity.’ A strange, chuckling, hoarse 
voice, in a language totally unintelligible to Count Robert, 
was heard to respond, as if disputing the orders which were 
received. 

‘ What, sir,’ said his companion, ‘you must contest the point, 
must you 1 Nay, if thou art so lazy, I must give your honour 
a ladder, and perhaps a kick to hasten your journey.’ Some- 
thing then, of very great size, in the form of a human' being, 
jumped down from the trap-door,.though the height might be 
above fourteen feet. This figure was gigantic, being upwards 
of seven feet high. In its left hand it held a torch, and in its 
right s skein of fine silk, which, unwinding itself as it descended, 
remained unbroken, though it was easy to conceive it could not 
have afforded a creature so large any support in his descent from 
the roof. He alighted with perfect safety and activity upon his 
feet, and, as if rebounding from the floor, he sprung upwards 
again, so as almost to touch the roof. In this last gambaud 
the torch which he bore was extinguished ; but this extraor- 
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dinary warder whirled it round his head wth infinite velocity, 
so that it again ignited. ^ The bearer, who a])peared to intend 
the accomplishment of this object, endeavoured to satisfy himself 
that’ it was really attained, by approaching, as if cautiously, its 
left hand to the flame of the torch. This practical experiment 
seemed attended with consequences which the creature had not 
expected, for it howled with pain, shaking the burnt hand, and 
chattering as if bemoaning itself. 

‘ Take heed there, Sj’lvanus,’ said the same voice in Anglo- 
Saxon, and in a tone of rebuke.' ‘Ho, there! mind thy duty. 
Sylvan. Carry food to the blind man, and stand not there 
to play thyself, lest I trust thee not again alone on such an 
errand.’ 

The creature — for it would have been rash to have termed 
it a man — turning its e3'e upwards to the place from whence 
the voice came, answered witii a dreadful grin and shaking of 
its fist, yet presently began to undo a parcel, and rummage in 
the pockets of a sort of jerldn and pantaloons which it wore, 
seeking, it appeared, a bunch of keys, which at length it pro- 
duced, while it took from the pocket a loaf of bread. Heating 
the stone of the waU, it aflbeed the torch to it by a piece of wax, 
and then cautiously looked out for the entrance to the old man’s 
dungeon, which it opened with a key selected from the bunch. 
Within the x^assage it seemed to look for and discover, the 
handle of a pump, at which it filled a pitcher that it bore, 
and bringing back the fragments of the former loaf, and re- 
mains of the pitcher of water, it eat a little, as if it were in 
sport, and very soon, making a frightful grimace, flung the frag- 
meiits away. The Count of Paris, in the meanwhile, watched 
anxiously the proceedings of this unknown animaL His first 
thought , was, that the creature, whose limbs were so much 
larger than humanity, whose grimaces were so frightful, and 
whose activity seemed supernatural, could be no other than the 
Devil himseK, or' some of his imps, whose situation and office in 
those gloomy regions seemed by no means hard to conjecture. 
The human voice, however, which he had heard was less that 
of a necromancer conjuring a fiend than that of a person giving 
commands , to a wild animal, over whom he had, by training 
obtained a great superiority. , • ’ 

A shame on it, said the Count, ‘ if I suffer a common jack- 
anapes --for such I take this devil-seeming beast to be, although 

twibG as large as any of its fellows "wlioiii I have ever seen to 

throw an obstacle in the way of my obtaining daylight and 
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freedom ! Let us but watcb, and tbe chance is_ that we make 
that furry gentleman our guide to the upper regions.’ 

Meantime the creature, which rummaged about everywhere, 
at length discovered the body of the tiger, touched it, stirred 
it, with many strange motions, and seemed to lament and 
wonder at its death. At once it seemed struck with the idea 
that some one must have slain it, and Count Robert had the 
mortification to see it once more select tlie key^ and spring 
towards the door ofrUrsers prison with such alacrity that, had 
its intention been to strangle him, it would have accomplished 
its purpose before the interference of Count Robert could have 
prevented its revenge taking place. Apparently, however, it 
reflected that, for reasons which seemed satisfactory, the death 
of the tiger could not be caused by tbe unfortunate Ursel, but 
had been accomplished by some one concealed within the outer 
prison. 

Slowly grumbling, therefore, and chattering to itself, and 
peeping anxiously into, every corner, the tremendous ^ creature, 
so like, yet so very unlike, to the human form, came stealing 
along the walls, moving whatever he thought could seclude a 
man from bis observation. Its extended legs and arms were 
protruded forward with great strides, and its sharp eyes, on the 
watch to discover the object of its search, kept piying, with the 
assistance of the torch, into every comer. 

Considering the vicinity of Alexius’s collection of animals, 
the reader, by this time, can have little doubt that the creature 
in question, whose appearance seemed to the Count of Paris so 
very problematical, was a specimen of that gigantic species of 
ape — if it is not indeed some animal more nearly allied to our- 
selves — to which, I believe, naturalists have given the name of 
the ourang-outang. This creature differs from the rest of its 
fraternity, in being comparatively more docile and serviceable ; 
and though possessing the power of imitation which is common 
to the whole race, yet making use of it less in mere mockery 
than in the desire of improvement and instruction perfectly 
unknown to his brethren. The aptitude which it possesses of 
acquiring information is -surprisingly great, and probably, if 
placed in a favourable situation, it might aidmit of being domes- 
, ticated in a considerable degree; but such advantages the 
ardour of scientific curiosity has never - afforded this creature. 
The last we have heard of was seefii we believe, in the Island 
of Sumatra ; it was of great size and strength,- and -upwards of 
seven feet high. ■ It died defending desperately its innocent 
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life against a party of Europeans, who, we cannot help think- 
ing, might haye better employed the superiority which their 
knowledge gave them over the poor native of the forest. It 
was probably this creature, seldom seen, but when once seen 
never forgotten, which occasioned the ancient belief in the god 
Pan, with his, sylvans and satyrs. Nay, but for the gift of 
speech, which we cannot suppose any of the family 'to have 
attained, we should have believed the satyr seen by St. Anthony 
in the desert to have belonged to this tribe. 

We can, therefore, the more easily credit the annals which 
attest that the collection of natural history belonging to 
Alexius Oomnenus preserved an animal of this kind, which had, 
been domesticated and reclaimed to a surprising extent, and 
showed a degree of intelligence never perhaps to be attained 
in any' other case. These explanations being premised, we 
return to the thread of our story. 

The animal advanced "with long noiseless steps ; its shadow 
on the wall, when it held the torch so as to make it visible to 
the Frank, forming another fiend-resembling mimicry of its 
own large figure and_ extravagant-looking members. Count 
Robert remained in his lurking-hole, in no hurry to begin a 
strife of which, it was impossible to foretell the end. In the 
meantime, the man of the woods came nigh, and every step by 
which he approached caused the Count’s heart to vibrate al- 
most audibly, at the idea -of meeting danger of a nature so 
strange and new. At length the creature approached the bed ; 
his hideous eyes were fixed on those of the Count; and, as 
much surprised at seeing him as Robert was at the meeting, he 
skipped about fifteen paces backwards at one spring, yith a 
cry of instinctive terror, and then advanced on tiptoe, holding 
his torch as far forward as he could between him and the 
object of his fears, as. if to examine him at the safest possible 
distance. Count Robert caught up a fragment of the bedstead, 
large enough to form a sort of club, with which he menaced the 
native of the wilds. - , 

Apparently this poor creature’s education, like education of 
most kinds, had not been acquired without blows, of which the 
recollection was as fi:esh as that of the lessons which they en- 
forced. Sir Robert of Paris was a man at once to discover and 
to avaU himself of the advantage obtained by finding that he 
possessed a degree of ascendency over his enemy which he had 
ndt suspectbd. He erected his warlike figure, assumed a step 
as if triumphant in the lists, and advanced threatening his 
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enemy -witli Ms club, as be would have menaced his antagonist 
■with the redoubtable Tranchefer. The man of the woods, on 
the other hand, obviously gave way, and converted his cautious 
advance into a retreat no less cautious. Yet apparently the 
creature had not renounced some plan of resistance : he chat- 
tered in an angry and hostile tone, held out Ms torch in oppo- 
sition, and seemed about to strike the crusader with it. Count 
Robert, however, determined to take his opponent at advantage, 
while his fears influenced him, and for this pu:^ose resolved, 
if possible, to deprive him of his natural superiority in strength 
and agility, which his singular form showed he could not but 
possess over the human species. A master of his weapon, 
therefore, the Count menaced his savage antagonist with a 
stroke on the right side of his head, but suddenly averting the 
blow, struck him with his whole force on the left temple, and 
in an instant was luieeling above him, when, drawing his dagger, 
he was about to deprive Mm of life. 

The ourang-outang, ignorant of the nature of this new 
weapon with which he was threatened, attempted at one and 
the same moment to rise from the ground, overthrow his antag- 
onist, and •wrench the dagger from his grasp. In the first at- 
tempt he would probably have succeeded; and as it was, he 
gained his Imees, and seemed likely to prevail in the struggle, 
when he became sensible that the knight, dra-wing Ms poniard 
sharply through his grasp, had cut Ms paw severely, and seeing 
him aim the trenchant weapon at his throat, became probably 
aware that Ms enemy had his life at command. He suffered 
himself to be borne backwards without further resistance, "with 
a deep wailing and melancholy cry, having in it something 
human,' which excited compassion. He covered his: eyes with 
the unwounded hand, as if he would have hid from his O'wn 
sight the death which seemed approaching him. . . _ : 

Count Robert, notwithstanding his military frenzy, was, in 
ordinarj’’ matters, a calm -tempered and mild man, and particu- 
larly benevolent to the lower classes of creation. The thought 
rushed through his mind, ‘Why take from. this unfortunate 
monster the breath which is in its nostrils, after which it can- 
not know another existence 1 And then, may it not be some 
prince or knight changed to this grotesque shape, that it may 
help to guard these vaults, and the wonderful adventures that 
attach to them 1 Should I not, then, be guilty of a crime by 
slajdng Mm, when he has rendered himself, rescue or no rescue, 
which he has done as completely as his transformed figure per- 
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mits ; and if he he achmlly a bestial creature, may be not have 
some touch of gratitude 1 I have heard the minstrels sing the 
lay of A ?;//7Y>cfe am/ the Lion. 1 will be on my guard with 
him.’ 

So saying, he rose from above the man of the woods, and 
l)ermiited him also to arise. The creature seemed sensible of 
the clcmenc\% for he muttered, in a low and supplicating tone, 
which seemed at once to crave for mercy and to return thanks 
for what he had already c.vpericnccd. He wept too, as he 
saw the blood dropping from his wound, and with an anxious 
countenance, which had more of the human now that it was 
composed into an e-wession of pain and melanchol}', seemed 
to await in teiTor the doom of a being jnore powerful than 
himself. . _ 

The pocket which the knight wore under his armour, capable 
of containing but few things, had, however, some vulnerary 
baksam, for which its owmer had often occasion, a little lint, 
and a small roll of linen; these the knight took out, .and 
motioned to the animal to hold forth his wounded hand. The 
man of the woods obeyed with hesitation anrl reluctance, and 
Count Robert applied the balsam and the dressings, acquaint- 
ing his patient, at the same time, in a severe tone of voice, 
that perhaps he did wrong in putting to his use a balsam com- 
pounded for the service of the noblest knights ; but that, if he 
saw the least sign of his maldng an ungrateful use of the benefit 
he had conferred, he would burj' the dagger, of which he had 
felt the efficacy, to the very handle in his body. . . 

The S3dvan looked fixedl}^ upon Count Robert almost as if he 
understood the language used to him, and, making one of its 
native mumurs, it stooped to the earth, kissed the feet of the 
knight, and, embracing^ his knees, seemed to swear to him 
eternal gratitude and fidelity. Accordingl}^ when the Count 
retired to the bed and assumed his armour, to await the re- 
opening of the trap-door, the animal sat do\vii by his side, 
directing its ej^es in the line with his, and seemed quietly to 
wait till the door should open. 

After waiting about an hour, a slight noise was heard in the 
upper chamber, and the wild man plucked the Franlc by the 
cloak, as if to call his attention to what was about to happen. 
The same voice which had before spoken, was, after a whistle 
or two, heard to call, ‘ Sylvan — Sylvan, where loiterest thou ? 
Come instantly, or, by the rood, thou shaft abye thy sloth.’ 

The poor monster, as Trinculo might have called him, 
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seemed perfectly aware of the meaning of this thread and 
showed his sense of it by pressing close to the side of Count 
Robert, making at the same time a kind of winning, entreating, 
it would seem, the knight’s protection. Forgetting the great 
improbability there was, CA^en in his own opinion, that the 
creature could understand Ihm, Count Robert said, ‘ Wliy, my 
friend, thou hast already learned the principal court prayer of 
this countr}^, by which men entreat permission to speak and 
live. Fear nothing, poor creature — lam thj' protector.’ 

‘ Sylvan, what, ho ! ’ said the voice again ; ‘ whom hast 
thou got for a companion 1 Some of the fiends, or ghosts of 
murdered men, Avho the}"^ say are frequent in these dungeons ? 
Or dost thou converse Avith the old t)lind rebel Grecian 1 Or, 
finally, is it true what men say of thee, that thou canst talk 
intelligibly Avben thou Avilt, and onl}^ gibberest and chatterest 
for fear thou art sent to Avork 1 Come, thou lazy rascal, thou 
sbalt have the advantage of the ladder to ascend by, though 
thou needst it no more than a daAv to ascend the steeple of the 
cathedral of St. Sophia.^ Come along, then,’ he said, putting 
a ladder doAvn th.e trap-door, ‘ and put me not to the trouble of 
descending to fetch thee, else, by St. SAvithin, it .shall be the 
Avorse for thee. Come along, therefore, like a good felloAV, and 
for once I shall spare the whip.’ 

The animal, apparently, Avas moved by this rhetoric, for, 
Avith a doleful look, which Count Robert saw by means of the 
nearly extinguished torch, he seemed to bid him farewell, and 
to creep away towards the ladder Avith the same excellent good- 
Avill wherewith a condemned criminal performs the like evolu- 
tion. But no sooner did the Count look angiy and shake the 
formidable dagger than the intelligent animal seemed at once 
to. take his resolution, and clenching his hands firmly together 
in the fashion of one who has made up his mind, he returned 
from the ladder’s foot, and drew up behind Count Robert, 
Avith the air, however, of a deserter, Avho feels himself but 
little at home when called into the field against his ancient 
commander. 

In a short time the warder’s patience was exhausted, and 
despairing of the sylvan’s voluntary return, he resolved; to 
descend in quest of him. Down the ladder he came, a bundle 
of keys in one hand, the other assisting his descent, and a sort 
of dark lantern, whose bottom Avas so fashioned that he could 
wear it upon his head like a hat. He had scarce stept on the 

^ Now the’ chief mosque of the Ottoman capital. 
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floor vrlien lie vras surrounded by tbe nervous arms of the 
Count of Paris. At first tbe vrarder’s idea was that be was 
seized by tbe recusant Sylvan. 

‘How now, -sdllain,’ be said; ‘let me go, or tbou sbalt die 
tbe death.’ 

‘ Thou diest thyself,’ said tbe Count, who, between tbe 
surprise and bis own slall in wrestling, felt fully bis advantage 
in the struggle. 

‘ Treason — treason ! ’ cried tbe warder, bearing by tbe voice 
that a stranger had mingled in tbe contest. ‘ Help, bo ! above 
there ! — help, Hereward — Varangian — Anglo-Saxon, or what- 
ever accursed name tbou callest thyself ! ’ 

Wlule be spoke thus, tbe irresistible grasp of Count Robert 
seized bis throat and choked bis utterance. They fell heav- 
ily, the jailer undermost, upon the floor of tbe dungeon, and 
Rebert of Paris, tbe necessitj' of whose case excused the action, 
plunged his dagger in the throat of the unfortunate. .Just as 
he did so, a noise of armour was beard, and, rattling down’ 
tbe ladder, our acquaintance Hereward' stood on the floor 
of tbe dungeon. The fight, which bad rolled from tbe head of 
the warder, continued to show him streaming with blood and in 
tbe death-grasp of a stranger. Hereward hesitated not to fly 
to bis assistance, an^ seizing upon tbe Count of Paris at tbe 
same advantage which that knight had gained over bis own 
adversary a moment before, held him forcibly down with his 
face to the earth. 

Count Robert was one of the strongest nien of that military 
age, but then so was the Varangian ; and, save that tbe latter 
bad obtained a decided advantage by having his antagonist 
beneath him, it could not certainly have been conjectured 
which way the combat was to go. 

‘Yield, as your o-sm jargon goes, rescue or no rescue,’ said 
the Varangian, ‘ or die on the point of my dagger.’ 

‘ A French count never yields,’ answered Robert, who began 
to conjecture with what sort of person he was engaged, ‘above 
all to a vagabond slave like thee.’ "With this he made an 
efibrt to rise, so sudden, so strong, so powerful, that he had 
almost freed himself from tbe Varangian’s grasp, bad not 
Hereward, by a violent exertion of his great strength, pre- 
served the advantage be had gained, and raised his poniard 
to end the strife for ever ; but a loud chuckling laugh of an 
unearthly sound was at this instant heard. The Varangian’s 
extended arm was seized with vigour, while a rough a.rm, 
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embracing bis throat, turned him over on bis back, and gave 
the French count an opportunity of springing up. 

‘ Death to thee, wretch ! ’ said the Varangian, scarce Imowing 
whom he threatened ; but the man of the woods apparently 
had an a^vful recollection of the prowess of human beings. He 
fled, therefore, swiftly up the ladder, and left Hereward and 
his deliverer to fight it out with what success chance might 
determine between them. 

The circumstances seemed to argue a desperate combat. • 
Both were tall, strong, and courageous, both had defensive 
armour, and the fatal and desperate i)oniard was their only 
offensive weapon. They paused facing each other, and ex- 
amined eagerly into their respective means of defence before 
hazarding a blow which, if it missed its attaint, would cer- 
tainly be fatally requited. During this deadly pause, a gleam 
shone Irom the trap-door above, as the wild and alarmed visage 
of the man of the woods was seen peering down by the light 
of a newly-ldndled torch which he held as low into the dungeon 
as he well could. 

‘ Fight bravely, comrade,’ said Count Robert of Paris, - for 
we no longer battle in^ private, this respectable person having 
chosen to constitute himself judge of the field.’ 

Hazardous as liis .situation was, the Varangian looked up, 
and was so struck with the wild and terrified expression whicli 
the creature had assumed, and the strife between curiosity and 
terror which its grotesque features exhibited, that ho could not 
help bursting into a fit of laughter. 

‘ %lvan is among those,’ said Hereward, ‘ who would rather 
hold the candle to a dance so formidable than join in it 
liimseir 

‘ Is there, then,’ said Count Robert, ‘ any absolute necessity 
that thou and I perform this dance at all 1 ’ 

‘ Konc but our own pleasure,’ an.swered Hereward, ‘ for I sus- 
pect there is not between us any legitimate cause of quarrel 
demanding to be fought out in such a place, and before such a 
s])eciator. Tliou art, if I mistake not, the bold Frank who 
wns yesternight imprisoned in this place with a tiger, chained 
within no distant spring of his bedF 
‘ 1 am,' answered the Cotmt. 

‘ And where is the animal who was op])oscd to thee 1 ’ 

* He lies yonder,’ answered the Count, ‘never again to ho 
the ohjeei of more terror than the deer whom he may have 
preyed on in his de.y.' He pointed to the body of tlic tiger, 
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vrliich Hereward examined hy tlie liglifc of tlie dark lantern 
already mentioned. 

‘And this, then, was thy handivrork?’ said the wondering 
Anglo-Saxon. 

‘ Sooth to say it was,' answered the Count, with indifference. 

‘ And thou hast slain my comrade of this strange watch 1 ’ 
said the Varangian. 

‘Mortally wounded him at the least,’ said Count Robert. 

‘ With your patience, I will be beholden to you for a mo- 
ment’s truce, while I e.xamine his wound,’ said Ilereward. 

‘Assuredly,’ answered the Count; ‘blighted be the arm 
which strikes a foul blow at an o^mn antagonist 1 ’ 

Without demanding further security, the Varangian quitted 
his posture of defence aud precaution, and set himself, by the 
assistance of the dark lantern, to examine the wound of the first 
warder who appeared on the field, who seemed, by his Roman 
military dress, to be a soldier of the bands called Immortals. 
He found him in the death-agonj', but still able to speak. 

‘ So, Varangian, thou art come at last, and it is to thy sloth 
or treachery that I am to impute my fate ? Nay, answer me 
not. The stranger struck me over the collar-bone ; had we 
lived long together, or met often, I had done the like by thee, 
to mpe out the memory of certain transactions at the Golden 
Gate. I know the use of the knife too well to doubt the effect 
of a blow aimed over the collar-bone by so strong a hand — I 
feel it coming. The -Immortal, so called, becomes ■ now, if 
priests say true, an immortal indeed, and Sebastes of Mityiene’s 
bow is broken ere liis quiver is half-emptied.’ > 

The robber Greek sunk back in Hereward’s arms, and closed 
his life with a groan, which was the last sound he uttered.- 
The Varangian laid the body at length on the dungeon floor. 

‘This is a perplexed matter,’ he said ; ‘l am certainly not 
called upon to put to death a brave man, although my national 
enemy, because he hath killed a miscreant who was privately 
meditating my own murder. Neither is this a place or a light 
by which to fight as becomes the champions of two nations. 
Let that quarrel be still for the present. How say you, then, 
noble sir, if we adjourn the present dispute till we effect your 
deliverance firom the dungeons of the Blacquernal, and ybiir 
restoration to your own friends and followers? If a poor 
Varangian should be of service to you in this matter, would 
you, when it was settled, refuse to meet him in a fair fight, with 
your national weapons or his own 1 ’ 
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‘ If/ said Count Robert, ‘wbether friend or enemy, thou wilt 
extend thy assistance to iny wife, who is also imprisoned some- 
where in this inhospitable palace, be assured that, whatever be 
thy rank, whatever be thy country, whatever be thy condition, 
Robert of Paris will, at thy choice, proffer thee his right hand 
in friendship, or raise, it against thee in fair and manly battle 
— a strife not of hatred, but of honor and esteem ; and this I 
vow by the soul of Charlemagne, my ancestor, and by the 
shrine of my patroness, Our Lady of the Broken Lances.’ 

‘ Enough said,’ replied Hereward. ‘ 1 am as much bound to 
the assistance of your lady countess, being a poor exile, as if 
I were the first in the ranks of chivalry ; for if anything can 
make the cause of worth and bravery yet more obligatory, it 
must be its being united with that of a helpless and suffering 
female.’ 

‘I ought,’ said Count Robert, ‘to be here silent, without 
loading thy generosity with farther requests ; yet thou art a 
man whom, if fortune has not smiled at thy toth, by ordain- 
ing thee to be bom within the ranlcs of noblesse and knight- 
hood, yet Providence hath, done thee more justice by giving 
thee a more gallant heart than is always possessed, I fear, by 
those who are inwoven in the gayest wreath of chivalry. There 
lingers here in these dungeons — for I cannot say he lives — a ^ 
blind old man, to whom for three years everything beyond his 
prison has been a universal blot. His food is bread and water, 
his intercourse limited to the conversation of a suUen warder, 
and if death can ever come as a deliverer, it must be to this 
dark old man. What sayst thou ? Shall he, so unutterably 
miserable, not profit by perhaps the only opportunity of free- 
dom that may ever occur to bim ? ’ 

‘By St. Dunstan,’ answered the Varangian, ‘thou keepest 
over truly the oath thou hast taken as a redresser of wrongs. 
Thine own case is weUnigh desperate, and thou art willing to 
make it utterly so by uniting with it that of every unhappy 
person whom fate throws in thy way.’ 

‘ The more_ of human misery we attempt to relieve,’ said 
Robert of Paris, ‘ the more we shall carry with us the blessing 
of our merciful saints and Our Lady of the Broken Lances, who 
views with so much pain every species of human suffering or 
misfortune save that which occurs within the inclosure of the 
lists. But come, valiant Anglo-Saxon, resolve me on 'my re- 
quest as speedily as thou canst. There is something in thy 
face of candour as weU as sense, and it is with no small con- 
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fidence tliat I desire to see us set forth in quest of my beloved 
countess, vho, when her deliverance is once achieved, will he a 
powerful aid to us in recovering that of others.’ 

‘ So be it, then,’ said the Varangian j ‘ we will proceed in 
quest of the Countess Brenhilda ; and if, on recovering her, we 
find ourselves strong enough to procure the freedom of the 
dark old man, my cowardice, or want of compassion, shall never 
stop the attempt.’ 



CHAPTER XVII 


’T is strange that, in the dark sulphureous mine, 
Where wild ambition piles its ripening stores 
Of slumbering thunder, Love will interpose 
His tiny torch, and cause the stern explosion 
To burst, when the deviser ’s least aware. 

Anonymous. 


A bout noon of the same day, Agelastes met -with 
Achilles Tatius, the commander ^ of the Varangian 
k- Guard, in those ruins of the Egyptian temple in which 
we formerly mentioned Hereward having had an interview 
with the philosopher. They met, as it seemed, in a very 
different humour. Tatius was gloomy, melancholy, and down- 
cast; while the philosopher maintained the calm indifference 
which procured for him, and in some sort deserved, the title 
of the Elephant. ‘Thou blenchest, Achilles Tatius,’ said the 
philosopher, ‘ now that thou hast frankly opposed thyself to all 
the dangers which stood between thee and greatness. Thou art 
like the idle hoy who turned the mill-stream upon the machine, 
and that done, instead of making a proper use of it, was terrified 
at seeing it in motion,’ 

‘ Thou dost me wrong, Agelastes,’ answered the Acolyte — 
‘ foul wrong ; I am hut like the mariner, who, although deter- 
mined upon his voyage, yet cannot forbear a sorrowing glance 
at the shore, before he parts with it, it may he for ever,’ 

‘ It may have been right to think of this, hut pardon me, 
vahant Tatius, when I tell you the account should have been 
made up before ; and the grandson of Alguric the Hun ought 
to have computed chances and consequences ere he stretc&d 
his hand to his master’s diadem.’ 

‘ Hush ! for Heaven’s sake,’ said Tatius, looking round ; 
‘that, thou knowest, is a secret between our two selves; for if 
Nicephorus, the Ciesar, should learn it, where were we and our 
conspiracy ? ’ 
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‘Oiir bodies on the gibbet, probabl}’-,’ answered Agelastes, 
‘ and oiir souls divorced from them, and in tbe wa}’' of discover- 
ing tbe secrets which thou hast hitherto taken upon trust.' 

‘Well,' said xAchilles, ‘and should not the consciousness of 
the possibility of this fate render us cautious?’. 

‘Cautious men if you will,’ answered Agelastes, ‘but not 
timid children.’ 

‘ Stone walls can hear,’ said the Follower, lowering his voice. 
‘Dionysius the tyrant, I have read, had an ear which conveyed 
to him the secrets spoken within his state-prison at SjTacuse.’ 

‘ And that ear is still stationar)* at Syracuse,’ said the phi- 
losopher. ‘ Tell me, my most simple friend, art thou afraid it 
has been transported hither in one nighty as the Latins believe 
of Our Lady’s house of Loretto ? ’ _ 

‘No,’ answered Achilles, ‘but in an affair so important too 
much caution cannot be used.’ 

‘Well, thou most cautious of candidates for empire, and 
most cold of militarj’’ leaders, know that the Cfcsar, deeming, I 
think, that there is no chance of the empire falling to any one 
but himself, hath taken in his head to consider his succession 
to Alexius as a matter of course whenever the election takes 
idace. In consequence, as matters of course are usually matters 
of indifference, he has left all thoughts of securing his interest 
upon this material occasion to thee and to me, while the fool- 
ish voluptuary hath himself run mad — for what, think you ? 
Something between man and woman — female in her lineaments, 
her limbs, and a part at least of. her garments; but, so help 
me St. George, most masculine in the rest of her attire, in her 
propensities, and in her exercises.’ 

‘ The amazonian wife, thou meanest,’ said Achilles, ‘ of that 
iron-handed Frank, who dashed to pieces last night the golden 
lion of Solomon with a blow of his fist? By St. George, the 
least w'hich can come of such an amour is broken bones.’ 

‘That,’ said Agelastes, ‘is not quite so improbable as that 
Dionysius’s ear should fly hither, from Syracuse in a single 
night ; but he is presumptuous in respect of the influence 
which his supposed good looks have gamed him among the 
Grecian dames.’ 

‘He was too presumptuous, I suppose,’ said Achilles Tatius, 
‘to make a proper allowance for his situation as Cmsar and the 
prospect of his being emperor.’ 

‘ Meantiine,’ said Agelastes, ‘ I have promised him an inter- 
view with his Bradamante, who may perhaps reward his tender 
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epithets of zoe hai ^ ])y divorcing Iiis amorous soul from 
his unrivalled person.’ 

‘ Meantime/ said the Follower, ‘ thou ohtainest, I conclude, 
such orders and wan-ants as the Cinsar can give for the furtlicr- 
ance of our plot ? ’ 

‘ Assuredly/ said Agelastes, ‘ it is an opportunity not^ to ho 
lost. This love fit, or mad fit, has blinded him ; and without 
exciting too much attention to the progress of the xilot, we ran 
thus in safety conduct matters our omi way, without causing 
malevolent remarks ; and though I am conscious that in doing 
so I act somewhat at variance with my age and character, yet 
the end being to convert a worthy follower into an imperial 
leader, I shame me not in procuring that interview with the 
lady of which the Cajsar, as they term him, is so desirous. 
"What progress, meanwhile, hast thou made with the Varan- 
gians, who are, in respect of execution, the very arm of our 
design V 

‘Scarce so good as I could wish,’ said Achilles Tatius ; ‘yet 
I have made sure of some two or three score of those w'hom 1 
found most accessible ; nor have I any doubt that, when the 
Ca3sar is set aside, their cry wiU be for Achilles Tatius.’ 

‘And what of the gallant who assisted at our prelections,’ 
said Agelastes — ‘ your Edward, as Alexius termed him ? ’ 

‘ I have made no impression upon him,’ said the Follower; 
‘ and I am sorry for it, for he is one whom_ his comrades think 
well of, and would gladly follow. Meantime, I have placed 
him as an additional sentinel upon the iron-wutted Count of 
Paris, whom, both having an inveterate love of battle, he is 
very likely to put to death ; and if it is afterwards challenged 
by the crusaders as a cause of war, it is only delivering up the 
Varpgian, whose personal hatred wiU needs be represented as 
having occasioned the catastrophe. All this being prepared 
beforehandj how and when shall we deal with the Emperor ? ’ 
‘For that,’ said Agelastes, ‘we must consult the Cfesar, 
who, although his expected happiness of to-day is not more 
certain than the state preferment that he expects to-morrow, 
and although his ideas are much more anxiously fixed upon his 
success with this said countess than his succession to the 
empire, will, nevertheless, expect to be treated as the head 
of the_ enterprise for accelerating the latter. But, to speak 
my opinion, valiant Tatius, to-morrow wiU be the last day . that 
Alexius shaU hold the reins of empire.’ . 

^ Life and soul. 
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‘ Let me know for certain,’ said the Follower,: ‘ as soon as 
tliou canst, that I may warn our brethren, who are to have in' 
readiness the insurgent citizens, and those of the Immortals 
who are combined with us, in the neighbourhood of the court, 
and in readiness to act; and, above all, that I may disperse 
upon distant guards such Varangians as I cannot trust.’ 

‘Rely upon me,’ said Agelastes, ‘for the most accurate 
information and instructions, so soon as I have seen Mcephorus 
Briennius. One word permit me to ask — In what manner is 
the wife of the Csesar to be disposed of 1 ’ 

‘Somewhere,’ said the Follower, ‘where I can never be 
compelled to hear more of her history. Were it not for that 
nightly pest of her lectures, I could be good-natured enough to 
take care of her destiny myself, and teach her the difference 
hetwixt a real emperor and this Briennius, who thinlrn so much 
of himself.’ So saying, they separated, the Follower elated in 
look and manner considerably above what he had been when 
they met. 

Agelastes looked after his companion with a scornful laugh. 
‘There,’ he said, ‘goes a fool, whose lack of sense prevents his 
eyes from being dazzled by the torch which cannot fail to 
consume him. A half-bred, half-acting, half-thinking, half- 
daring caitiff, whose poorest thoughts — and those which deserve 
that name must be poor indeed — are not the produce of his 
own understanding. He expects _ to circumvent the fiery, 
haughty, and proud Nicephorus Briennius ! If he does so, it 
win not be by his own policy, and stiU less by his valour. 
Nor shaU Anna Comnena, the soul of wit and genius, be 
chained to such , an unimaginative log as yonder half-barbarian. 
No ; she shaU have a husband of pure Grecian , extraction, and 
weff stored with that learning 'winch was studied when Rome 
was great and Greece iUustridus. Nor will it be the least 
charm of the imperial throne, that it.is partaken by a partner 
whose personal studies have taught her to esteem and value 
those of the emperor.’ He took a step or two with conscious 
elevation, and then, as conscience-checked, he added, in a sup- 
pressed voice, ‘ But then, if Anna were destined for empress, 
it. follows of course that Alexius must die : no consent could he 
trusted to. And what then? the death of an ordinary man is 
indifferent, when it plants on the throne a. philosopher arid a 
historian ; and at what time were the possessors of the empire 
curious to inquire when or by whose agency their predecessors 
died ? Diogenes — ho, Diogenes ! ’ The slave did not imme- 
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diately come, so that Agelastes, ^\Tapt in the anticipation of 
his greatness, had time to add a few more ^vo^d.s. ‘ Tush • I 
must reckon with Heaven, say the priests, for many things,^ so 
I nill throw this also into the account. 'J’he death of the Em- 
peror may be twenty ways acliieved without my liaving the 
blame of it. The blood which we have .shed ma}' spot our 
hand, if closely regarded, hut it shall scarce stain our forehead.’ 
Diogenes here entered. 

‘ Has the Frank lady been removed 1 ’ said the i)hiiosopher. 
The slave signified his assent. 

‘ How did she bear her removal 1 ’ 

‘As authorised by your lordship, indifferently well. She had 
resented her separation from her husband, and her being de- 
tained in the palace, and committed some \nolenee upon the 
slaves of the household, several of whom were said to be slain, 
although we perhaps ought only to read sorely frightened. She 
recognised me at once, and when I told her that I came to 
offer her a day’s retirement in your own lodgings, until it 
should be in your power to achieve the liberation of her bus- - 
band, she at once consented, and I deposited her in the secret 
Cytherean garden-house.’ 

‘Admirably done, my faithful Diogenes,’ said the philos- 
opher ; ‘ thou art like the genii who attended on the Eastern 
talismans : I have but to intimate my ■will to thee, and it is 
accomplished.’ 

Diogenes bowed deeply and ■withdrew. 

• ‘Yet remember, slave,’ said Agelaste.s, speaking to himself; 
‘there is danger in knowing too much ; and should my char- 
acter ever become questioned, too many of my secrets are in 
the power of Diogenes.’ 

At this moment a blow thrice repeated, and struck upon 
one of the images without, which had been so framed as to 
return a tingling sound, and in so far deserved the praise of 
being vocal, interrupted his soliloquy. 

‘ There knocks,’ said he, ‘ one of our allies ; who can it be 
that comes so late 1 ’ He ■touched the figure of Isis -with his 
staff, ^ and the Cmsar Nicephorus Briennius entered in the full 
Grecian habit, and that graceful dress anxiously arranged to 
the best advantage. ‘ Let me hope, my lord,’ said Agelastes, 
reeemng the passar with an apparently grave and reserved 
face, ‘ your Highness comes to tell me that your sentiments 
are changed on reflection, and that whatever you had to confer 
about with this Frankish lady may be at least deferred until 
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tlie principal part of our conspiracy has been successfully 
executed.’ 

‘ Philosopher,’ answered the Ga3sar, ‘ no. My resolution, once 
taken, is not the sport of circumstances. Believe me, that I 
have not finished so many labours ^Tithout being ready to un- 
dertake others. The favour of Venus is the reward of the 
labours of Mars, nor would I think it worth while to worship 
the ’god armipotent’^vith the toil and risk attending his service, 
unless I had previously attained some decided proofs that I 
was wreathed with the myrtle, intimating the favour of his 
beautiful mistress.’ 

‘I beg pardon for my boldness,’ said Agelastes; ‘but has 
your Imperial Highness reflected ihat you were wagering, with 
the wildest rashness, an empire, including thine own life, mine, 
and all who are joined with us in a hardy scheme 1 And against 
what were they waged 1 Against the very precarious favour of 
a woman, who is altogether divided betwixt fiend and female, 
and in either capacity is most likely to be fatal to our present 
scheme, either by her good will or by the offence which, she 
may take. If she prove such as you wish, she wiU desire to 
keep her lover by her side, and to spare him the danger of 
engaging in a perilous conspiracy; and if she remains, as the 
world believe her, constant to her husband, and to the senti- 
ments she vowed to him at the altar, you may guess what 
cause of offence you are likely to give, by urging a suit which 
she has already received so very iU.’ 

‘ Pshaw, old man ! Thou tumest a dotard, and in the great 
knowledge thou possessest of other things, hast forgotten the 
knowledge best worth knowing — that of the beautiM part of 
the creation. Think of the impression likely to be made by a 
gallant, neither ignoble in situation nor unacceptable in pres- 
ence, upon a, lady who must fear the consequences of refusal. 
Come, Agelastes, let me have no more of thy croaking, augur- 
ing bad fortune like the raven from the blasted oak on the left 
hand; but' declaim, as well thou canst, how faint heart never 
won fair lady, and how those best deserve empire who can 
wreathe the myrtles of Venus with the laurels of Mars. Come, 
man, undo me the secret entrance which combines these mag- 
ical ruins with groves that are fashioned- rather like those of 
Cytheros or Naxos.’ 

‘ It must be as you will,’ said the philosopher, with a deep 
and somewhat affected sigh. 

■‘Here, Diogenes!’ called aloud the Casar; ‘when thou art 
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summoned, miscWef is not far distant. Come, undo tli6 secret 
entrance. Mischief, my trusty negro, is not so distant but she 
will answer the first clatter of the stones.’ 

The negro looked at his master, who returned him a glance 
acquiescing in the Gassar’s proposal. Diogenes then went to a 
part of the ruined wall which w'as covered by some climbing 
shrubs, all of which he carefully removed. This showed a little 
postern door, closed irregularl}^, and filled up, from the threshold 
to the top, Avith large square stones, all of which the slave took 
out and piled aside, as if for the purpose of replacing them. 

‘ I leave thee,’ said Agelastes to the negro, ‘ to guard this door, 
and let no one enter, except he has the sign, upon the peril of 
thy life. It were dangerous it should be left open at this period 
of the day.’ 

The obsequious Diogenes put his hand to his sabre and to 
his head, as if to signify the usual promise of fidelity or deatl^ 
by wWch those of his condition generally expressed their 
answer to their master’s commands. Diogenes then lighted a 
small lantern, and, pulling out a key, opened an inner door of 
wood, and prepared to step forward. 

‘Hold, friend Diogenes,’ said the C®sar; ‘thou wantest not 
thy lantern to discern an Jionest man, whom, if thou didst seek, 
I must needs say thou hast come to the wrong place to find 
one. Nail thou up these creeping shrubs before the entrance 
of the place, and abide thou there, as already directed, till our 
return, to parry the_ curiosity of any who may be attracted by 
the sight of the private passage.’ 

, The hlack slave drew back as he gave the lamp to the 
Csesar, and Agelastes followed the light through a long, but 
narrow, arched passage, well supplied with air from space to : 
space, and not neglected in the inside to the degree which its 
exterior would have implied. 

‘I will not enter with you into the gardens,’ said Agelastes, 
‘or to the bower of Cj^herea, where I. am too old to he a wor-; 
shipper. Thou thyselfi I think, Imperial Csesar, art well aware 
of the road, having travelled it divers times, and, if I mistake 
not, for the fairest reasons.’ , > , 

‘The more thanks,’ said the Csesar, ‘ are due to mine excel- 
lent friend Agelastes, who forgets his own age to accommodate 
the youth of his friends.’ 
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W E must nonreturn tutlie dungeon of the Blacquemal, 
where circumstances bad formed at least a temporary 
union between the stout Varangian and Count Itohert 
of Paris, .who had a stronger resemblance to each other in their 
disi)ositious than probably either of them would have been vail- 
ing to admit, 'i'iie virtue.s of the Varangian were all of that 
natural and unrefined kind which nature herself dictates to a 
gallant man, to whom a total want of fear, and the most prompt 
alacrit}'’tomeet danger, had been attributes of a life-long stand- 
ing. The count, on the other hand, had all that bravery, gener- 
osity, and love of adventure which was possessed by the rude 
soldier, with the \drtues, partly real, partly fantastic, which those 
of his rank and country acquired from the spirit of chivalry. 
The one might be compared to the diamond as it came from 
the mine, before it had j^et received the advantages of cutting 
and setting; the other was the ornamented gem, which, cut 
into facets and richly set, had lost perhaps a little of its 
original substance, yet still, at the same time, to the eye of 
an inspector, had something more showy and splendid than 
when it was, according to the jthrase of lapidaries, en hnit. 
In the one case, the value was more artificial ; in the other, it 
was the more natural and real of the two. Chance, therefore, 
had made a temporary alliance between two men the founda- 
tion of whose characters bore such strong resemblance to each 
other that they were only separated by a course of education, 
wKch had left rigid prejudices on both sides, and which preju- 
dices were not unlilcely to run counter to each other. The 
Varangian commenced his conversation with the Count in a 
tone, of familiarity, approaching nearer to rudeness than the 
speaker was aware of, and much of which, though most inno- 
cently intended by Hereward, might be taken amiss by his 
new brother-in-arms. The most offensive part of his deport- 
ment, however, was a blunt, bold disregard to the title of 
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those whom he addressed, adhering thereby to the manners of 
the Saxons, from whom he drew his descent, and which was 
likely to Ije at least nnpl easing to the Franks as well as 
Normans, who had already received and become verj’’ tena- 
cious of the privileges of the feudal system, the mummery of 
heraldry, and the warlike claims assumed by knights, as 
belonging only to their own order. 

Hereward was ajit, it must be owned, to think too little of 
these distinctions; while he had at least a sufficient tendency 
to think enough of the xDOwer and wealth of the^ Greek empire 
which he served, of the dignity inherent in Alexius Comnenus, 
and which he was also disposed to gi-ant to the Grecian officers 
who, under the Emperor, commanded his o^vn corps, and par- 
ticularly to Achilles Tatius. This man Hereward_ Imew to he 
a coward, and half-suspected to be a villain. Still, however, 
the Follower was always the direct channel through which the 
imperial graces were conferred on the Varangians in general, as 
well as upon Hereward himself ; and he had always the policy 
to represent such favours as being more or less indirectly the 
consequence of his. own intercession. He was supposed vigor- 
ously to espouse the quarrel of the Varangians, in all the dis- 
putes between them and the other corps ; he was liberal and 
open-handed; gave every soldier his due; and, bating the 
trifling circumstance of valour, which was not particularly his 
forte, it would have been difficult for these strangers to have 
demanded a leader more to their wishes. Besides this, our 
friend Hereward was admitted by him into his society, attended 
himj as we have seen, upon secret expeditions, and shared, 
therefore, deeply in what may he termed by an expressive, 
though vulgar, phrase the snealdng Idndness entertained for 
this new Achilles by the grater part , of his myrmidons. 

Their attachment might he explained, perhaps, as a liking 
to their commander as strong as could well exist with a 
marvellous lack of honour and esteem. The scheme, therefore, 
formed by Hereward to effect the deliverance of the Count nf 
Paris comprehended as much faith to the Emperor and his 
representative, the Acolyte or Follower, as was consistent with 
rendering justice to the injured Frank 

' In furtherance of this plan, he conducted Count Robert from 
the subteiranean vaults of the Blacquemal, of the intricacies 
of which he was master, having been repeatedly of late 
stationed sentinel . there, for the purpose of acquiring ^ that 
knowledge of which Tatius promised himself the advantage in 
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tlie ensuing conspiracy. "When tlie)' Trere iii the open air, and 
at some distance from the gloomy towers of the palace, he 
hiuntly ashed the Count of Paris whether he knew Agelastes 
the Philosopher. Tlie other answered in the negative. 

‘ Look you now, sir knight, j^ou hurt yourself in attempting 
to impose upon me,’ said Hereward. ‘You must know him j 
for I saw you dined with him yesterday.’ 

‘ 0 ! with that learned old maul ’ said the Count. ‘I know 
nothing of him worth owning or disguising to thee or any one. 
A wily person he is, half herald and half minstrel.’ 

‘ Half procurer and whole knave,’ subjoined the Varangian. 
‘With the mask of apparent good-humour, he conceals his 
pandering to the vices of others ; with the specious jargon of 
philosophy, he has argued himself out of religious belief and 
moral principle ; and, with the appearance of the most devoted 
loyalty, he will, if he is not checked in time, either argue his 
too confiding master out of life and empire, or, if he fails in this, 
reason his simple associates into death and misery.’ 

‘And do you know all this,’ said Count Robert, ‘and permit 
this man to go unimpeached V ' , 

‘ 0, content you, sir,’ replied the Varangian ; ‘ I cannot yet 
form any plot which Agelastes may not countermine ; but the 
time win come, nay, it is^ alr^dy approaching, when the 
Emperor’s attention shall be irresistibly turned to the conduct 
of this man, and then let the philosopher sit fast, or by St. 
Dunstan the barbarian overthrows him ! I would only fain, 
methinlcs, save ■ from his clutches a foolish friend, who has 
listened to his delusions.’ 

‘But what have I to do,’ said the Count, ‘with this man or 
with his plots ? ’ 

‘Much,’ said Hereward, ‘although you Imow it not. The 
main supporter of this plot is no other than the Cmsar, who 
ought to be the most faithful of men; but ever since Alexius 
has named a Sebastocrator, an ofiicer that is higher in rank, 
and nearer to the throne, than the Cresar himself, so long has 
Nicephorus Briennius been .displeased and dissatisfied, though 
for what length of time he has joined the schemes of the astu- 
cious Agelastes it is more difficult to say. This I know, that 
for many months^ he has fed liberally, as his riches enable 
him to do, the vices and prodigality of the Caesar. He ihas 
encouraged him to show disrespect to his wife, although the 
Emperor’s daughter; has put iU-will between him and the 
royal frimily. And if Briennius bears no longer, the fame of a 
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rational man and the renown of a good leader, he is deprived 
of both by following the advice of this artful sycophant,’ 

‘ And what is all this to me 1’ said the Frank. ‘ Agelastes 
may he a true man or a time-serving slave ; his master, Alexius 
Gomnenns, is not so much allied to me or mine that I should 
meddle in the intrigues of his court 1 ’ . 

‘ You may he mistaken in that,’ said the blunt Varangian ; 

‘ if these intrigues involve the happiness and virtue ’ 

‘Death of a thousand martyrs ! ’ said the Frank, ‘ doth paltry 
intrigues and quarrels of slaves involve a single thought of 
suspicion of the noble Countess of Paris ? The oaths of thy 
whole generation were ineffectual to prove but that one of her 
hairs had changed its colour to silver,’ 

‘ Well imagined, gallant knight,^ said the Anglo-Saxon ; ‘ thou 
art a husband fitted for the atmosphere of Constantinople, which 
calls for little vigilance and a strong belief. Thou wilt find 
many followers and fellows in this court of ours.’ 

‘ Hark thee, friend,’ replied the Frank, ‘ let us have no more 
words, nor walk farther together than just to the most solitary 
nook of this bewildered city, and let us there set to that work 
which we left even now unfinished.’ 

‘If thou wert a duke, sir count,’ replied the Varangian, 

‘ thou couldst not invite to a combat one who is more ready for 
it. Yyt consider the odds on which we fight. If I faU, .my 
moan is soon made ; but will my death set thy wife .at liberty 
if she is under restraint, or restore her honour if it is tarnished 1 
Will it do anything more than remove fi’om the world the only 
person who is willing to give thee aid, at his own risk and 
dangerj and who hopes to unite thee to thy wife, and replace 
thee at the head of thy forces U 

‘ 1 was wrong,’ said the Count of Paris — ^ ‘ I was entirely 
wrong; but beware, my good friend, how thou couplest the 
name of Brenhilda of Aspramonte with the word of dishonour, 
and tell me, instead of this irritating discourse, whither go we 
nowU .. .. 

‘ To the Cytherean gardens of Agelastes, from which we; are 
not far distant,’ said the Anglo-Saxon; ‘yet he hath a nearer 
way to it than that by which we now travel, else I should be 
at a loss to account for the short space in. which he could ex- 
change the charms of his garden for the gloomy ruins of the 
Temple of Isis and the ImjDerial Palace of th^e BlacquemaL’ 

‘And wherefore, and how long,’ said Count Robert, ‘dost 
thou conclude that my countess is detained in these gardens 1 ’ 
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‘Ever since yesterday/ replied Hereward. ‘Wlien both I 
and several of my companions, at my request, kept Plose watch 
upon the Ctesar and j^our lady, we did plainly perceive passages 
of fiery admiration on his part, and anger, as it seemed, on 
hers, which Agelastes, being Nicephorus’s friend, was likely, 
as usual, to bring to an end by a separation^ Of 3AU both 
from the army of the crusaders, that your -svife, like ‘ many 
a matron before, might have the pleasure of taking up' her 
residence in the gardens of that worthy sage; while you, 
my lord, might take up your own permanently in the ca,stle 
of Blacquernal.’ , / 

‘Villain ! why didst thou not apprise me of this yesterday ?’ 

■ ‘A hkely thing,’ said Hereward, ‘that I should feek myself 
at liberty to leave the ranks and make such a communication to 
a man whom, far from a friend, I then considered in the light 
of a personal enemy ! Methinks that, instead of such language 
as this, you should be thankful that so many chance circum- 
stances have at length brought me to befriend and assist 
you.’ 

Count Robert felt the truth of what was said, though at the 
same time his fiery temper longed to avenge itself, according to 
its wont, upon the party which was nearest at hand. k' ' 
But now they arrived at what the citizens of Constantinople 
called the Philosopher’s Gardens. Here Hereward hoped to 
obtain entrance, for he had gained a knowledge of some part, 
at least, of the private signals of Achilles' and Agelastes, since 
he had been introduced to the last at the ruins of the Temple 
of Isis. They had not indeed admitted him to their entire 
secret ; yet, confident in his connexion with the Follower, they 
had no hesitation in communicating to him snatches of knowl- 
edge such as, committed to a man of shrewd natural sense -like 
the Anglo-Saxon, could scarce fail, in time and by degrees, to 
make him master of the whole. Count Robert and his com- 
panion stood before an arched door, the only opening in a high 
waU, and the Anglo-Saxon was about to knock, when, as if the 
idea had suddenly struck him — 

‘What if the wretch Diogenes opens the gate? We must 
Mil him ere he can fly back andjjetray us. Well, it is a matter 
of necessity, and the villain has deserved his death by a hundred 
horrid crimes.’ 

‘KiU him then, thyself,’ retorted Count Robert; ‘he is 
nearer thj’- degree, and assuredly I will not defile the name of 
Charlemagne with the blood of a black slave.’ 
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‘Nay, Gorl-a-mercy ! ’ answered the Anglo-Saxon, ‘hut you 
must bestir yourself in tlie action supposing tliere conic rescue, 
and that I be overborne by odds.’ 

‘Such odds,’ said the knight, ‘will render the action more 
like a 7ne7ee, or general battle ; and assure yourself I wll not 
be slack when I may, with my honour, be active.’ 

‘I doubt it not,’ said the Varangian; ‘but the distinction 
seems a strange one, that, before permitting a man to defend 
himself or annoy his enemy, requires him to demand the pedi- 
gree of his ancestor.’ 

‘ Fear you not, sir,’ .said Count Robert. ‘ The strict rule_ of 
chivalry indeed bears what I tell thee, hut when the question 
is. Fight or not? there is gi*eat allowance to be made for a 
decision in the affirmative.’ 

‘Let me give, then, the exerciser’s rax>,’ rexilied Hereward, 
‘and see what fiend will aiqiear.’ 

So sajnng, he knocked in a particular manner, and the door 
opened inwards ; a dwarfish negress stood in the ^ap, her white 
hair contrasted singularly with her dark complexion, and with 
the broad, laughing look peculiar to these slaves. )She had 
something in her physiognomy which, severely construed, might 
argue malice and a delight in human misery. 

‘ Is Agelastes ’ said the Varangian ; but he had not com- 

pleted the sentence when she answered him by pointing dorni 
a shadowed walk. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Frank turned in that direction, -when 
the hag rather muttered than said distinctly, ‘ You are one of 
the initiated, Varangian; take heed whom you take with )’’Ou, 
when you may hardly, peradventure, be welcomed even going 
alone.’ 

Hereward made , a sign that he understood her, and they 
were instantly out of her sight. The path winded beautifiilly 
through the .shades of an Eastern garden, where clumps , of 
flowers and labyrinths of flowering shrubs, and the tall boughs 
of the forest trees, rendered even the breath of noon cool and 
acceptable. 

_ ‘Here we must Use our utmost caution,’ .said Hereward, 
speaking in a low tone of voice ; ‘ for here it is most likely the 
; deer that we seek has found its refuge. Better allow me to 
•pass before, since you are too deeply agitated to possess the 
coolness necessary for ; a scout.. . Keep concealed beneath, yon 
oak, and let no vain scruples of honour deter you from, creeping 
beneath the underwood, or beneath the earth itself, if you 
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should hear a footfall. If the lovers have agreed, Agelastes, it 
is prohahle, v^alks his round, to prevent intrusion.’ : . ; 

‘Death and furies, it cannot- he ! ’ exclaimed the fiery Frank. 
‘Lady of the Broken Lances, take thy votary’s life, ere thou 
torment hiin with this agony.’ ; 

He saw, however, the necessity of keeping a strong; force 
upon himself and permitted, without further remonstrance, 
the Varangian to pursue his way, looking, however,, earnestly 
after him. By advancing forward a little, he could : observe 
Hereward draw near to a pavilion which arose at no great.dis- 
■fance fi:om the place where they had parted. . Here he observed 
him apply first his eye and then his ear to one of the case- 
ments, which were in a great measure grown over and excluded 
from the light by various flowering shrubs. He almost thought 
he saw a grave interest take place in the countenance of the 
Varangian, and he longed to have his share of the information 
which he had doubtless obtained; . . i ! 

He crept, therefore, with noiseless steps, through the ;same 
labyrinth of foliage which had covered the approaches of Here- 
ward; and so silent were his movements, that he touched the 
Anglo-Saxon, in order to make him aware of his presence', before 
he observed his approach. ' - 

Hereward, not aware at first by whom he was approached, 
turned on the intruder with a coun-teuance like a burning coal. 
Seeing, however, that , it was the Frank, he shrugged ; his 
shoulders, as if pitying the impatience which could not be kept 
under prudent restraint, and, drawing himself back, allowed the 
Count the privilege of a peeping-place through plinths of the 
casement, which could not be decerned by the sharpest eym 
from the inner side. The sombre character of the light which 
penetrated into this abode of pleasure was^ suited to that 
species of thought to which a.temple of Cytherea was supposed 
to be dedicated. Portraits and groups of statuary were also 
to be seen, in the taste of those which they had beheld at the 
kiosk of the waterfall, yet something more free in the ideas 
which they conveyed than were to be found at their first resting- 
place. Shortly after, the door of the pavilion opened, and 
the Countess entered, followed by her attendant Agatha. The 
lady threw herself on a couch as she came in, while her attend- 
ant, who was a young and very handsome woman, kept herself 
modestly in the background, so much so as hardly . -to be 
distinl^ished. 

‘ What dost thou think,’ said the Countess, ‘ of so suspicious 
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a friend as Agelastes, so gallant an enemy as the Ccesar, as he 
is called V 

‘What should T think/ returned the damsel, ‘except that 
what the old man calls friendship^ is hatred, and what the 
Csesar terms a patriotic love for his country, which -sviU not 
permit him to set its enemies at liberty, is in fact too strong 
an affection for his fair captive U , , . . 

‘ For such an affection,’ said the Countess, ‘ he shall have the 
same requital as if it were indeed the hostility of which he 
would give it the colour. My true and noble lord, hadst thou 
an idea of the calamities to which they have suhjebted me, how 
soon wouldst thou break through eve^ restraint to hasten to 
my relief! ’ ' ■ 

‘Art thou a man,’ said Count Robert to his eqmpanion, 
‘ and canst thou advise me to remain still and hear, this ? ’ 

‘I am one man,’ said the Anglo-Saxon, ‘you, sir, are an- 
other 5 but aU our arithmetic will not make us more than two ; 
and in this place it is probable that a whistle from the Caesar, 
or a scream from Agelastes, would bring a thousand to match 
us, if we were as hold as Bevis of Hampton. Stand still and 
keep quiet. I counsel this less as respecting my own life, 
which, by embarking upon a wildgoose chase with so strange a 
partner, I have shown I put at little value, than for thy safety, 
and that of the lady thy countess, who shows herself as virtuous 
as beautiful.’ ^ . . ' , 

‘I was imposed on at first,’ said the Lady: Brenhilda to her 
attendant. ‘ Affectation of severe morals, of deep learning, and 
of rigid rectitude, assumed by this wicked old man, made me 
■ believe in part the character which he pretended; but the 
gloss is rubbed off since he let me see into his alliance; with the 
unworthy Csesar, and the ugly picture remains in its native 
loathsomeness. Nevertheless, if I can, by address or subtlety, 
deceive this arch-deceiver — ^ashe has taken from me, in a:great 
measure, every other land of assistance — L will not refuse that 
of craft, which he may find perhaps equal to his own ! ’ , 

‘ Hear you that ? ’ said the Varangian to the Count of Paris. 
‘Do not let your impatience mar the web of your lady’s pru- 
dence._ I will weigh a woman’s wit against a man’s valour where 
there is aught to do. Let us not come in .noth oiir assistance 
until time shall show us that it is necessary for her, safety and 
our success.’ _ ■ • , , 

, *Amen,’ said the Count of Paris; ‘but hope not, sir- Saxon, 
that thy prudence shall persuade me to leave this garden with- 
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out taking full vengciincc on that unworthy Ctcsar, and tho 
pretended philosopher, if indeed lie turns out to haS'e assumed 

a character ’ The Count was here beginning to raise his 

voice, when the Saxon, without ceremony, placed his hand on 
his mouth. ‘ Thou takest a liberty,’ said Count Robert, lower- 
ing, however, his tones. 

‘Ay, truly,’ said Hercward; ‘when the house is on fire, I 
do not stop to ask whether the water which I pour on it be 
perfumed or no.’ 

Tliis recalled the Frank to a sense of his situation j and if not 
contented with the Saxon's mode of maldng an apology, he was 
at least silenced. A distant noise was now heard ; the Countess, 
listened, and changed colour. ‘Agatha,’ she said, ‘we are like 
champions in the fists, and here comes the adversary. Let us 
retreat into this side apartment, and so for a while jiut off an 
encounter thus alarming.’ So sajdng, the two females with- 
drew into a sort of ante-room, wliich opened from the principal 
apartment behind the seat w'hich Brennilda had occupied. 

They had scarcely disappeared, when, as the stage direction 
lias it, enter from the other side the Cmsar and Agelastes. 
They had perhaps heard the last words of Brenhilda, for the 
Ciesar repeated in a low tone — 

‘ Militat oriinis amans, liabct ct sua castra Cupido. 

IVhat, has our fair opponent Avithdrawn her forces ? No matter, 
it shows she thinks of the warfare, though the enemy be not 
in sight. Well, thou shalt not have to upbraid me this time, 
Agelastes, with precipitating my amours, and depriving myself 
of the pleasure of pursuit. By Heavens, I will be: as regular in 
my progress as if in' reality I bore on my shoulders the whole 
load of years which make the difference between us; for I 
shrewdly suspect that with thee, old man, it is that envious 
churl Time that hath plucked the wings of Cupid.’ 

‘ Say not so, mighty Cmsar,’ said the old man ; ‘ it is the 
hand of Prudence, which, depriving Cupid’s wing of some wild 
feathers, leaves him still enough to ny with an equal and 
steady flight.’ ■ ■ - 

‘Thy flight, however, was less measured, Agelastes, when 
thou .didst collect that armoury— that magazine of Cupid’s 
panoply, out; of which' thy kindness permitted me but now to 
-arm mysdf, or rather to repair. my accoutrements.’ . . 

So saying, he glanced his eye over his own person^ blazing 
with gems/ and adorned with a chain of gold, bracelets, rings, 
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and other ornaments, wliicli, with a new and splendid liahit, 
assumed since his arrival at these Gytherean gardens, tended to 
set off his very handsome figure. 

‘I am glad’ said Agclastes, ‘if you have found among toys, 
which I now never wear, and seldom made use of even when 
life was young with me, anything which may set off j'our 
natural advantages, llememher only this slight condition, 
that such of these trifles as have made part of your wearing- 
apparel on this distinguished day cannot return to a meaner 
owmer, but must of necessity remain the x^^’opcrtj'^ of that 
greatness of which they had once fonned the ornament.’ 

‘I cannot consent to this, my worthy friend,’ said the Gmsar • 
‘ I Icnow thou valuest these jewels only in so far as a philos- 
opher may value them — that is, for nothing save the_ remem- 
brances which attach to them. This large seal-ring, for instance, 
was, I have heard you say, the prox^erty of Socrates; if so, 
you cannot view it save with devout thanlcfulness that your 
own philosophy has never been tried with the exercise of a 
Xautippe. These clasps released, in older times, the lovely 
bosom of Phryne ; and they now belong to one who could do 
better homage to the beauties they concealed or discovered 

than could the cynic Diogenes. These buckles, too 

‘I will spare thy ingenuity, good youth,’ said Agelastes, 
somewhat nettled — ‘ or rather, noble Gmsar. Keep thy wit ; 
thou wUt have ample occasion for it.’ . > • 

‘Fear not me,’ said the Cmsar. ‘Let us proceed, since 
you will, to exercise the gifts which we possess, such as they 
are, either natural or bequeathed to us . by our dear and re- 
spected friend. Hah ! ’ he said, the door opening suddenly 
and the Countess almost meeting him,, ‘our wishes are here 
anticipated.’ ’ . 

He bowed = accordingly with the • deepest deference to the 
Lady Brenhilda, who, having made .some alterations to enhance 
the splendour, of her attire, now moved forward from, the 
‘withdrawing-room into which she had . retreated. . f... . ; 

‘Hail, noble lady,’ said the Csesar, ‘whom I have visited 
with the intention of apologising for detaining you; in some 
degree against your wiU, in those strange regions in which you 
unexpectedly find yourself’ ..{ , . ,, 

‘Not in some degree,’ answered the lady, ‘but entirely con- 
teary to my inclinations, which are, to be with my husband the 
Gouht of Paris, and the followers who have taken; the cross 
under his banner.’ . 
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‘ vSucb, doubtless, were yonr thoughts when 3’’ou left the land 
of the West,’ said Agelastes; ‘but, fair countess, have they 
experienced no change 1 You have left a shore streaming with 
human blood when the slightest provocation occurred, and thou 
hast come to one whose principal maxim is to increase the sum 
of human happiness by every^ mode which can he invented. In 
the West yonder, he or she is respected most who can best 
exercise their tyrannical strength in making others miserable, 
while in these more placid realms we reserve our garlands for 
the ingenious youth or lovely lady who can best make happy 
the person whose affection is fixed upon her.’ 

‘But, reverend philosopher,’ said the Countess, ‘who labour- 
est so artificially in recommending the yoke of pleasure, know 
that you contradict every notion which 1 have been taught from 
my infanc3^ In the land where my nurture lay, so far are we 
from acloiowledging 3'our doctrines, that we match not except, 
like the lion and t& lioness, when the male has compelled the 
female to acknowledge his superior worth and valour. Such is 
our rule, that a damsel, even of mean degree, would thinlc her- 
self heinousl}’’ undermatched if wedded to a gallant whose fame 
in arms was yet unknown.’ 

‘But, noble lad3',’ said the Cmsar, ‘a dying man may then 
find room for some faint hope. Were there but a chance that 
distinction in arms could gain those affections which have been 
stolen, rather than fairly conferred, how many are there who 
would- willingly enter into the competition where the prize is so 
fair ! What is the enterprise too bold to be undertaken on such 
a condition % And where is the individual whose heart would 
not feel that, in baring his sword for the prize, he made vow 
never to return it to the scabbard without the proud boast, 
“WTiat I have not yet won, I have deserved”?’ 

‘You see,, lady,’ said Agelastes, who, apprehending that the 
last speech, of the Caesar had made some, impression, hastened 
to follow it, up with a suitable observation — * 3mu see that the 
fire of chivalry burns as gallantly in the bosom of the Grecians 
as in that of the Western nations.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Brenhilda,^ ‘and I have heard of the cele- 
brated siege of Troy, on which occasion a dastardly coward 
carried off the wife of a brave man, shunned every proffer of 
encounter with the husband whom he had wronged, and finally 
caused the death of his numerous brothers, the destruction of 
his native city, with all the wealth which it contained, and died 
himself the death of a pitiful poltroon, lamented only , by his 
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worthless leman, to show how well the rules of cliivalry were 
understood by your predecessors.’ 

‘Lady, you inistahe,’ said the Cjusar; ‘the ofienccs of Paris 
were those of a dissolute Asiatic ; the courage wliich avenged 
them was that of the Greek cm])irc.’ 

‘You are learned, sir,’ said the lady; ‘but think not that I 
will trust your words until you produce before me a Grecian 
Imight gallant enough to look upon the armed crest of my 
husband without quaking.’ 

‘That, methinks, were not exti'cmely difficult,’ returned the 
Ccesar : ‘ if they liave not flattered me, I have myself been 
thought equal in battle to more dangerous men than him who 
has been strangely mated wuth the Lady Lrenhilda.’ 

‘ That is soon tried,’ answered the Countess. ‘ You will 
hardly, I think, deny that my husband, separated from me by 
some unw'orthy trick, is still at thy command, and could be 
produced at thy pleasure. I will ask no armour for him save 
what he wears, no weapon but his good sword Tranchefer ; then 
place him in this chamber, or any other lists equally narrow, 
and if he flinch, or cry craven, or remain dead under shield, let 
Brenhilda be the prize of the conqueror. Merciful Heaven ! ’ 
she concluded, as she sunk back upon her seat, ‘ forgave me for 
the crime of even imagining such a termination, which is equal 
almost to doubting Thine unerring judgment.’ 

‘Let me, however,’ said the Ccesar, ‘catch up these precious 
words before they fall to the ground. Let me hope that he to 
whom the Heavens shall give power and strength to conquer 
this highly- esteemed Count of Paris shall succeed him in the 
affections' of Brenhilda; and believe me, the sun plunges not 
through the sky to his resting-place with the same celerity 
that I shall hasten to the encounter.’ 

‘ Now, by Heaven ! ’ said Count Robert, in an anxious 
whisper to HereAvard, ‘ it is too much to expect me to stand by 
and hear a contemptible Greek, who durst not stand even the 
rattling farewell which Tranchefer takes of his scabbard, brave 
me in my absence, and affect to make love to my lady j)ar 
amours. And she, too — methinks Brenhilda allows more 
license than she is wont to do to yonder chattering popinjay. 
By the rood ! I will spring into the apartment, front them with 
my personal appearance, and confute yonder braggart in a 
manner he is like'-to remember.’ 

_ ‘ Under favour,’ said the Varangian, who was the only 
auditor of this violent speech, ‘3’'ou shall be ruled by calm 
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reason wliile I am you. 'WTieii we are separated, let the 
devil of kniglit-errantry, wliicb lias sucli possession of thee, take 
thee upon his shoulders and cany thee lull tilt wheresoever he 

‘ Thou art a hnite,’ said the Count, looking at him with a 
contempt corresponding to the expression he made use of ; ‘ not 
only without humanity, but ^vithout the sense of natural honour 
or natural shame. The most despicable of animals stands not 
b}' tamely and sees another assail his mate. The hull offers 
his horns to a rival, the mastiff uses his jaws, and even the 
timid stag becomes furious and gores.’ 

‘Because they are beasts,’ said the Varangian, ‘and their 
mistresses also creatures without shame or reason, who are not 
aware of the sanctity of a choice. But thou, too. Count, canst 
thou not see the oh\dous purpose of this poor lady, forsaken by 
all the world, to keep her faith towards thee, by eluding the 
snares with which wicked men have beset her 1 B}'^ the souls 
of my fathers ! my heart is so much moved by her ingenuity, 
mingled as I see it is with the most perfect candour and faith, 
that I myself, in fault of a better champion, would willingly 
raise the axe in her behalf.’ _ 

‘I thank thee, my good friend,’ said the Count — ‘I thank 
thee as heartily as if it were possible thou shouldst he left to 
do that good office for Brenhilda, the beloved of many a noble 
lord, the mistress of many a powerful vassal; and, what is 
more — much more than thanks, I crave thy pardon for the 
■wrong I did thee hut now.’ 

‘ M}' pardon you cannot need,’ said the Varangian ; ‘ for I 
take no offence that is not seriously meant. Stay, they speak 
again.’ 

‘It is strange it should he so,’ said the Csesar, as he paced 
the apartment; ‘hut methiiffis, nay, I am almost certain, 
Agelastes, that I hear voices in the vicinity of this apartmen't 
of thy privacy.’ 

‘ It is impossible,’ said Agelastes ; ‘ hut I ■wiU go and see.’ 

Perceiving him to leave the parilion, the Varangian made 
the Frank sensible that they must crouch down among a little 
thicket of evergreens, where they lay completely obscured. 
The philosopher made his rounds with a hea-yy step but a 
watchful -eye; and the two listeners were obliged to observe 
the strictest silence, without motion of any land, until he had- 
completed an ineffectual search, and returned into the pa-nlion. 

‘By my faith, brave man,’ said the Count, ‘ere we return to’ 
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our slculking-iilace, I must tell tlice in tliine ear tliat never in 
my life was temptation so strong upon me as tliat wliicli 
prompted me to beat out tliat old hypocrite’s brains, provided 
I could have reconciled it with my honour ; and lieartil}’’ do I 
wish that thoii, whose honour no way withheld thee, liad ex- 
perienced and given way to some impulse of a similar nature.’ 

‘ Such fancies have passed through my head,’ said the Varan- 
gian; ‘but I will not follow them till the)’’ are consistent both 
with our own .safety and more particularly with that of the 
Countess.’ 

‘ I thank thee a^ain for thy good-will to her,’ said Count 
Robert ; ‘ and, by Heaven 1 if fight we must at length, as it 
seems likely, I wll neither grudge thee an lionourable antago- 
nist nor fair quarter if the combat goes against thee.’ 

‘ Thou hast my thanks,’ was the reply of Here ward ; ‘ only, 
for Heaven’s sake, be silent in this conjuncture, and do what 
thou wilt afterwards.’ 

Before the Varangian and the Count had again resumed 
their posture of listeners, the parties within the pavilion, con- 
ceiving themselves unwa-tched, had resumed their conversation, 
speaking low, )^et with considerable animation. 

‘It is in vain you would persuade me,’ said the Countess, 
‘that you Imow not where my husband is, or that you have 
not the most absolute influence over his captivity. Who else 
could have an interest in bani.shing or putting to death the 
husband but he that affects to admire the wile ? ’ 

‘You do me wrong, beautiful lady,’ answered the Cresar, 
‘and forget that I can in no shape he temed the moving- 
spring of this empire ; that my father-in-law, Alexius, is the 
Emperor ; and that the woman who terms herself my vdfe is 
jealous as a fiend can be of my slightest motion. What pos- 
sibility was there that I should work the captivity of your 
husband and your own ? The open affront which the Count of 
Paris put upon the Emperor was one which he was likely to 
avenge, either hy secret guile or by open force. Me it no way 
touched, save as the humhle vassal of thy charms ; and it was 
by the wisdom and the art of the sage, Agelastes, that I was 
able to extricate thee from the gulf in which thou hadst else 
certainly perished. Nay, weep not, lady, for as yet we know 
not the fate of Count Robert ; but, credit me, it is wisdom to 
choose a better protector, and consider him as no more.’ 

‘A better than him,’ said Brenhilda, - ‘ I can never have, 
were I to choose out of the knighthood of all the world.’ 
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‘ This hand,’ said the Ctesar, dramng himself into a martial 
attitude, ‘should decide that question, rvere the man of whom 
thou thinkest so much yet moving on the face of this earth, 
and at liberty/ 

‘ Thou art/ said Brenhilda, looking fixedly at him, with the 
fire of indignation flashing from everj* feature — ‘thou art — 
but it avails not telling thee what is thy real name ; believe 
me, the world shall- one day ring with it, and he justly sensible 
of its value. Observe what I am about to say. Robert of 
Paris is gone, or captive, I know not where. He cannot fight 
the match of which thou seemest so desirous ; but here stands 
Brenhilda, bom heiress of Aspramonte, by marriage the wedded 
wife of the good Count of Paris. She was never matched in 
the lists by mortal man except the valiant Count, and since 
thou art so grieved that thou canst not meet her husband in 
battle, thou canst not surely object if' she is willing to meet 
thee in his stead U 

‘ How, madam ! ’ said the Cfcsar, astonished ; ‘ do you propose 
yourself to hold the lists against me V 

‘ Against you ! ’ said the Countess — ‘ agamst all the Grecian 
empire, if they shall afiirm that Robert of Paris is justly used 
and la^vf^y confined.’ 

‘And. are the conditions,’ said the Ctesar, ‘the same as if 
Count Robert himself held the lists'? The vanquished must 
then be at the pleasure of the conqueror for good or e\dL’ 

‘It would seem so,’ said the Countess, ‘nor do I refuse the 
hazard ; only that, if the other champion shall bite the dust, 
the noble Count Robert shall be set at liberty, and peimitted 
to depart with all suitable honours.’ 

. ‘This I refuse not,’ said the Ctesar, ‘pro'vided it is iu my 
power.’ 

A deep growling sound, like that of a modem gong. Here 
intermpted the conference. 



CHAPTER XIX 


T he YaraHgian and Cotmt Ptobert, at every risk of dis- 
covery, had remained bo near as fuJly to conjecture, 
though they could not ex-pressly overhear, the purxiort 
of the conversation. 

‘He has accepted her challenge? ’ said the Count of Paris. 
‘And vrith apparent vrillingness,’ said Hereward. 

‘0, doubtless — doubtless,’ answered the crusader; ‘but he 
knows not the skill in war which a woman may attain ; for my 
part, God knows I have enough depending upon the is.sue of 
this contest, yet such is my confidence, that I would to God 
I had more. I vow to Our I/ady of the Broken Lances that I 
desire eveiy- furrow of land I possess, every honour which I can 
call my own, from the countship of Paris doivn to the leather 
that binds my spur, were dependent and at issue upon this feir 
field between your Cccsar, as men term him, and Brenlnlda of 
Aspramonte,’ 

‘It is a noble confidence,’ said the Varangian, ‘nor durst 
I sa.y it is a rash one; only I cannot but remember' that the 
Cmsar is a strong man as well as a handsome, expert in the use 
of a.rras, and, above all, less strictly bound than you esteem 
yourself by the rules of honour. There are many ways in 
which advantage may be given and taken, which wiU not, in 
the Cmsar’s estimation, alter the character of the field fi-om an 
equal one, although it might do so in the opinion of the chival- 
rous Count of Paris, or even in that of the poor Varangian. 
But first let me conduct you to some place of safety, for your 
escape must he soon, if it is not already, detected. The sounds 
which we heard intimate that some of his confederate plotters 
have visited the garden on other than love-affairs. I wiU guide 
thee to another avenue than that hy which we entered. But 
you would hardly, I suppose, he pleased to adopt the wisest 
alternative ? ’ 

‘ And what may that he ? ’ said the Count. 
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‘ -To give thy; purse, though, it were thine 'all, to sdmh poor 
ferryman to waft thee over hhe Hellespont, then hasten ito cany 
thy comi^laint to Godfrey of BouiUon, and what friends,; thou 
mayst have among thy brethren crusaders, and determine,; as 
thou easilj^ canst, on a sufficient number of them to come hack 
and menace the city with instant war, unless the Emperor 
should deliver up thy lady, most unfairly inade (prisoner, and 
prevent, by his authority, this absurd and unnatural combat'’; - 
‘ And . would you have ' me, then,’ = said Count Robert, ‘ move 
the crusaders to ., break a fairly appointed ■ field , of battle ? Do 
you think that Godfrey of Bouillon would " turn ^ hack :upon his 
pilgrimage for such an unworthy purpose ; or that the Countess 
of Paris would accept as a service means of safety which -would 
staiu her honour for ever, by breaking an appoihtrnent solemnly 
made on her own challenge ? Never.’ : - : : - 

• .‘,My judgment is then at &ult,’ said the Varangian, ‘ for I see 
I can hanimer out no expedient which is not, in some extrav- 
agant-manner or another, controlled by your foolish n’otions.^ 
Here, is a man who has been trapped into the power,- of his 
enemy, that. he might not interfere to prevent -a base .stratagem 
upon his lady, involving both her life . and honour ; , -yet ffie 
thinks it a matter of necessity that he. keeps faith as precisely 
with these midnight poisoners as he would had it been pledged 
to' the most honourable men , i - 

‘ThoU;Say’st a painful truth,’ said Count Robert; ‘but; my 
word is the , emblem of 'my faith; and if I:. pass it to a; dis- 
honourable or faithless foe, ^ it is imprudently done, on .my 
part ; but if I break it, being' once, pledged, . it is a dishon- 
ourable action, and the disgrace can never he washed froin my 
shield.'.. : ^ .... 

- ‘Bo you mean, then,’ said the Varangian, -‘to suffer your 
^e’s honour to remain pledged as it at present is on the 
event of an unequal combat 1 1 . .rj.j; 

■ ‘ God and the saints pardon thee, such a thought ! ’ said, the 
Count of Paris. , ‘ I will go to , see this combat with a heart as 
firm, if not as light, as any time I ever saw spears splintered. 
If by the influence of any accident or treachery —for fairly, and 
with such an antagonist, Brenhilda of Aspramonte cannot be 
overtbroim— I step into the- lists, proclaim the Csesar as he is 
— - a villain, show the falsehood of his conduct from beginning 
to end, appeal to every noble heart that hears me, and then — 
God show the right I ’ . . r . ; . ' 

Hereward. paused, and shook his head. ‘All this, -he said. 
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‘might be feasible enough, provided the combat were to be 
fought in the presence of your own countrymen, or even, by 
the mass ! if the Varan^dans were to be guards of the lists. 
But treachery of eveiy kind is so familiar to the Greeks, that I 
question if they would view the conduct of their Ciosar as any 
thing else than a pardonable and natural stratagem of Ban 
Cupid, to be smiled at rather than subjected to disgrace or 
punishment.’ 

‘A nation,’ said Count Robert, ‘who could smile at such a 
jest^ may Heaven refuse them sympath}" at their utmost need, 
when their sword is broken in their hand, and their %vives and 
daughters shrieking in the relentless grasp of a barbarous 
enemy ! ’ 

Hereward looked upon his companion, whose flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes bore witness to his enthusiasm. 

‘ I see,’ he said, ‘ you are resolved, and I know that 3^our 
resolution can in justice be called by no other name than an 
act of heroic folly. AVhat then ? It is long since life has been 
bitter to the Varangian exile. Morn has raised him from a joy- 
less bed, which night has seen him lie down upon, wearied uith 
wielding a mercenarj^ weapon in the wars of strangers. He 
has longed to lay down his life in an honourable cause, and 
this is one in which the extremity and very essence of honour 
is implicated. It tallies also with my scheme of saving the 
Emperor, which wiU he greatly facilitated by the downfall of 
his ungratelul son-in-law.’ Then addressing himself to the 
Count, he continued, ‘Well, sir count, as thou art the person 
principally concerned, I am willing to jdeld to thy reasoning in 
this affair ; hut I hope you will permit me to mingle with your 
resolution some advices of a more everyday and less fantastic 
nature. For example, thy escape from the dungeons of the 
Blacquernal must soon he generally known. In prudence, 
indeed,^ I myself must he the first to communicate it, since 
otherwise the suspicion ivill fall on me. Where do you. think 
of concealing yourself, for assuredly the search will he close 
and^ general 1 ’ 

‘For that,’ said the Count of Paris, ‘I must be indebted to 
thy suggestion, with thanks for every lie which thou finflest 
thj'self obliged to make, to contrive, and produce in my behalf 
entreating thee only to render them as few as possible, they 
being a coin which I myself never fabricate.’ 

‘Sir l^ight,’ answered Hereward, ‘let me begin first by 
saying that no knight that ever belted sword is more a slave 
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to truth, Tvhen truth is observed towards him, than the , poor 
soldier who talks to thee; hut when the game depends not 
upon fair play, but upon lulling men’s cautiousness asleep by 
falsehood, and drugging their senses by opiate draughts, they 
who would scruple at no means of deceiving me can hardly 
expect that 1, who am paid iii such base money, should pass 
nothing on my part hut what is lawful and genuine. For the 
present thou must remain concealed within my poor apartment 
in the barracks of the Varan^ans, which is the last place, where 
they will think of seeking for thee. Take this, my upper cloak, 
and foUow me ; and now that we are about to leave these gar- 
dens, thou mayst follow me. unsuspeeted as a sentinel attending 
his officer; for, take it along with you, noble count, that we 
Varangians are a sort of persons upon whoni the Greeks care 
not to look very long or fixedly.’ 

They now reached the gate where they had been admitted 
by the negress, and Hereward, who was entrusted with the 
power, it seems, of letting hiinself out of the philosopher’s 
premises, though not of entering: without assistance from the 
portress, took out a key which turned the lock on the garden 
side, so that they soon found themselves at liberty. . They then 
proceeded by bye-paths through the city, Hereward , leading 
the way, and the Count following, without speech or remon- 
strance, until they stood before the portal of the barracks of 
the Vatangiaiis. 

‘Make haste,’ said the sentinel who was on duty, ‘dinner is 
already begun.’ The communication sounded joyffilly in the 
ears of Hereward, who was much afraid that his companion 
might have been stopt and examined. By a side passage he 
reached his own quarters, and introduced' the Count into a 
small room, the sleeping-chamber of his squu’e, where he 
apologised for leaving him for some time; and, going out, 
locked the door, for fear, as he said, of intrusion. • 

The demon of suspicion was not very likely to molest a 
mind so frankly constituted as that of Count Robert, and yet 
the last action of Hereward did not fail to occasion some 
painful reflections. 

‘This man,’ he said, ‘had needs be true, for I have reposed 
in him a mighty trust, which few hirelings in his situation 
would honourably discharge.' What is to prevent him to 
report to the principal officer of his watch that the Frank 
prisoner, Robert Count of Paris, whose -wife stands engaged 
for so desperate a combat with the Ctesar, has escaped, indeed. 
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tliis morning from tha prisons of tlie Blacquenml, Tint hm suf- 
fered. liimself to be trepanned at noon, and is again a ca])tive in 
tte barracks of the Varangian Guard 1 TYliat means of defence 
are mine, vrere I discovered to these mercenaries ? What man 
could do, l)y the favour of Our Lady of the Broken Ijanccs, I 
have not felled to achieve. I have slain a tiger in .single com- 
bat. I have killed one rvurder, and conquered the cleq^ienitc 
and gigantic creature by \vhom he ^vas supported. I have had 
terms enough at command to bring over tliis Varangian to iny 
side, in appearance at least; yet all this does not encourage 
me to hope that I could long keep at bay ten or a dozen such 
men as these beef-fed knaves appear to be, led in upon me by 
a fellovr of thevres and .sinews such as those of my late com- 
panion. Vet, for shame, B.obert- 1 such thoughts are unworthy 
a descendant of Charlemagne. When wert thou wont so curi- 
ously to count thine enemies, and when wert thou wont to 
he suspicious, since he whose bosom may truly boast itself 
incapable of fraud ought in honesty to he the last to expect 
it in anotWl The Varangian's look is open, his coolness in 
dauger is striking, his speech is more frank and ready than 
ever was that of a traitor. If he is false, there is no faith in 
the hand of nature, for truth, sincerity, and courage are written 
upon his forehead-’ 

While Count Bohert was thus reflecting upon his condition, 
and combating the thick-coming doubts and suspicions which 
its uneertaiiities gave rise to, he began to he sensible that he 
had not eaten for many hours; and amidst many doubts 
and fears of a more heroic nature, he half entertained a lurk- 
ing su.spicion that they meant to let hunger undermine his 
strength before they adventured into the apartment to deal 
with him. 

We shall best see how far these doubts were deserved by 
Hereward, or how fer they were unjust, by following his 
course after he left his barrack-room. )Snatcmng a morsel of 
^nner, which he eat with an affectation of great hunger, but, 
in feet, that his attention to his food might he a pretence for 
di.spensiiig with disagreeable questions, or with conversation 
of any Mn^ he pleaded duty, and, immediately leaving his 
comrades, directed his course to the lodgings of Achilles Tatius, 
which were a- part of the same building. A Syrian slave, who 
opened the door,^ after a deep reverence to Hereward, whom he 
mew as a fevourite attendant of the Acolyte, said to bim that 
ms master was gone forth, hut had desired liim to say that, if 
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he wished to see him, he would fiud him at the Philosopher’s 
Gardens, so called as belonging to the sage Agelastes. 

Hereward turned about instantly, and, availing himself of 
his knowledge of Constantinople to thread its streets in the 
shortest time possible, at length stood alone before the door in 
the garden-wall at winch he and the Count of Paris had pre- 
viously been admitted in the earlier part of the day. The 
same negress appeared at the same private signal, and when 
he asked for Achilles Tatius, she replied, with some sharpness, 
‘ Since you were here this morning, 1 marvel you did not meet 
him, or that, having business witli him, you did not stay till 
he arrived. Sure I am, that not long after you entered the 
garden the Acolyte was inquiring for you.’ 

‘ It R ldlls not, old woman,’ said the Varangian ; ‘ I commu- 
nicate the reason of my motions to my commander, but?not 
to thee.’ He entered the garden accordingly, and, avoiding 
the twilight-path that led to the Bower of Love — so was the 
pavilion named in which he had overheard the dialogue between 
the Omsar and the Countess of Paris — he arrived before a simple 
garden-house, whose humble and modest front seemed to an- 
nounce that it was the abode of iihilosophy and learning. Here, 
passing before the windows, he made some httle noise, expecting 
to attract the attention either of Achilles^ Tatius or his accom- 
plice Agelastes, as chance should determine. It was the first 
who heard, and who replied. The door opened ; a lofty plume 
stooped itseK, that its owner might cross the threshold, and 
the stately form of Achilles Tatius entered the gardens. ‘ What 
now,’ he said, ‘our trusty sentinel L what hast thou, at this 
time of day, come to report to us 1 Thou art our good friend 
and highly-esteemed soldier, and well we wot thine errand 
must be of importance since thou hast brought it thyself, 
and at an hour so unusual.’ 

‘Pray Heaven,’ said Hereward, ‘that the news I have brought 
deserve a welcome.’ 

‘Speak them instantly,’ said the Acoljfte, ‘good or bad: 
thou speakest to a man to whom fear is unknown.’ But his 
eye, which quailed as he looked on the soldier; his colour, 
which went and came ; his hands, which busied themselves in 
an uncertain manner in adjusting the belt of his sword -^aU 
argued a state of mind very different from that which Ids tone 
of defiance would fain have implied. ‘Courage,’ he said, ‘my 
trusty soldier ! speak the news to me. I can bear the worst 
thou hast to teU.’ 
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‘ In a word, then,’ said the Varangian, ‘ your valour directed 
me this morning to play the office of master of the rounds 
upon those dungeons of the Blacqiiernal Palace where last night 

the boisterous Count Robert of Paris was incarcerated ’ ' 

‘ I remember well,’ said Achilles Tatius. ‘ What then 1 ’ 

‘As I reposed me,’ said Hereward, .‘in an apartment above 
the vaults, I heard cries' from beneath, of a land Tvhich at- 
tracted my attention. I hastened to examine, and my. surprise 
was extreme when, looking down into the dungeon, though I 
could see nothing distinctly, yet, by the wailing and whimper- 
ing sounds, I conceived that the man of the forest, the animal 
called Sylvan, whom our soldiers have so far indoctrinated in 
our Saxon tongue as to make him useful in the wards of the 
prison, was bemoaning himseK on , account of some violent 
injury. Descending with a torch, I found the bed .on which 
the prisoner had . been let down burrit to cinders, the tiger 
which had been chained within a spring of it with its skull 
broken to pieces, the creature called Sylvan prostrate and 
writhing under; great pain and terror, and no prisoner whatever 
in the dungeon. There were marks that all the fastenings 
had been withdrawn by a Mytilenian soldier, companion of my 
watch, when he visited the dungeon at the usual hour; and 
as, in my anxious search, I at length found his. dead body, slain 
apparently by a stab in the throat, I was obliged to believe that, 
while I was examining the cell, he, this Count Robert, with 
whose daring life the adventure is well consistent, had escaped 
to the upper air, by means, doubtless, of the ladder and trap- 
door by which I had descended.’ 

‘And wherefore didst thou not instantly call “treason,” and 
raise the hue and cry 1 ’ demanded the Acolyte. - ' ' ; 

‘ I dared not venture to do so,’ replied the Varangian, ‘till 
I had instructions from your valour. . The alarming cry of 
“treason,” and the various rumours likely at. this moment to 
ensue, might have involved a search so close as. perchance 
would have discovered matters in which the Acolyte himseK 
would have been rendered subject: to suspicion.’; . 

‘Thou art right,’' said Achilles Tatius, iii a whisper; ‘and 
yet it will be necessary that, we do not pretend any longer to 
conceal the flight of this important prisoner, if we would not 
pass for : being , his accomplices.' Where . thinkest thou this 
unhappy fugitive can have' taken refuge , ' . . ^ ; 

‘ That ! was in hopes of learning from your valour’s greater 
wisdom,’ said Hereward.' 
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‘ Thinkest tkou not/ said Achilles, ‘ that he may have crossed 
the Hellespont, in order to rejoin his own countrymen and 
adherents?’ , _ 

‘ It is much t-o be dreaded,’ said Hereward. ‘ Undoubtedly, if 
the Count listened to the advice of any one who knew the face of 
the country, such would he the very counsel he would receive.’ 

‘ The danger, then, of his return at the head of a vengeful 
body of Franks/ said the Acol 3 rte, ‘is not so immediate as I 
apprehended at first, for the Emperor gave positive orders that 
the boats and galleys which yesterday transported the crusaders 
to the shores of Asia should recross the strait, and bring back 
no single one of them from the step u;^on their journey on 
which he had so far. furthered them. Besides, they aU — their 
leaders, that is to say — made their vows before crossing that 
they would not tom hack so much as a foot’s pace, how that 
they had set actually forth on the road to Palestme.’ 

‘ So, therefore,’ said Hereward, ‘ one of two propositions, is 
unquestionable — either Count Robert is on the eastern side of 
the straih having no means of returning with his brethren to 
avenge the usage he has received, and may therefore be securely 
set at defiance ; or else he lurks somewhere in Constantinople, 
without a friend or ally to take his parh or 'encourage him 
openly to state his supposed wrongs. In either case, there can, 
I thi^ be no tact in conveying to the palace the news that 
he has fi:eed himself, since it would only alarm the court, and 
afford the Emperor ground for many suspicions. But it is not 
for an ignorant barbarian like me to prescribe a course, of 
conduct to your valour and wisdom, and methinks the sage 
Agelastes were a fitter counsellor than such as I am.’ , , 

‘ No — no — ‘ no,’ said the’ Acolyte, in a hurried whisper ; ‘ the 
philosopher and I are right good fiiends — sworn good friends, 
very especially bound together but should it come to this that 
one of us must needs throw before the footstool of the Emperor 
the head of the other, I think thou wouldst not advise that I, 
whose hairs have not a trace of silver, should be the last in 
making the offering ; wherefore, we will say nothing of this 
mishap, but give thee full power and the highest charge to 
seek for Count Robert of Paris, be he dead, or alive, to secure 
him mthin the dungeons set apart for the discipline of our own 
corps, and when thou hast done so, to bring me notice. I may 
‘ make him my fiiend in many ways, by extricating, his wife 
from danger by the axes of my Varangians, "^at is there in 
this metropolis that they have to oppose them 1 ’ , , 
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' ‘ When raised in a just cause/ answered Hereward, ‘ nothing/ 
‘Hah 1 say’st thou % ’ said the Acolyte. ‘ How meanest thou 
by that ? But I know. Thou art scrupulous about haying the 
just and lawful command of thy officer in every action in which 
thou, art engaged, and, thinking in that dutiful and soldierlike 
manner,’ it is my duty as thine Acolyte to see thy scruples 
satisfied. A warrant shalt thou' have, with full powers, to seek 
for and imprison this foreign Count of whom we have_ been 
speaking. And, hark thee, my excellent firiend,’ he continued, 
\yith some, hesitation, ‘ I think thou' hadst better begone, and 
begin, or rather continue, thy search. It is unnecessary to 
inform pur friend Agelastes of what has happened, until his 
advice be more needful thari as yet it is on the occasion. Home 
’^ honie to the barracks ; I will account to him for thy app^r- 
ance here, if he be curious on the subject, which, as a suspicious 
old man, he is likely to be. G-o to the barracks, and act as H 
thou .hadst a warrant in every respect fiiU and ample, I will 
provide thee with one when I come back to my quai^rs.’ •' ■ 

The Varangian turned hastily hpmewards;^ . 

‘ ‘Now, is if not,’ he said, ‘a strange thing, and enough to 
make ' h mail a rogue for life, to observe how the devil en- 
courages young beginners in falsehood ? I have told a greater 
^e;— at least I have suppressed more truth — than on any oc- 
ba'Mon before in my whole life, and what is the consequence ? 
Why, ‘‘ my commander throws almost at my head’ a warrant 
.’sufficient to guarantee and protect me in all I have done, or 
propose .'to do, _ If the foul fiend were thus regular in protect- 
ing his votaries, methmks they would have little reason to 
complain of him, /or better men to be astonished at their 
'number. But a time comes, they say, when he seldom fails to 
desert them. Therefore, get thee behind me, Satan, If ‘ I 
have seemed to be thy servant for a short time, it is but with 
an honest and Christian purpose.’ 

' , As he entertained 'these thoughts, he looked back upon the 
'path, and whs startled at an apparition of a creature' of a much 
greater size, and a stranger shape, than human, covered, aU but 
the face, with a reddish-dun fur ; his expression an ugly, and 
yet a sad, melancholy • a cloth was wrapt round one hand, and 
an air of pain and languor bespoke suffering from a wound. 
>S6 much was Hereward preoccupied with his o-vm reflections, 
that at first he thought his imagination had actually raitod the 
devil; but, after a sudden start of surprise, he recognitod his 
acquaintance Sylvaii; ‘ Hah ! old friend,’ he said, ‘ l am happy 




CHAPTER XX 


She comes ! she comes ! in all the charms of yoixth, 

Unequall’d love, and nnsuspected tratU ! 

H EREWAKD was not long in tracing the cry through, 
the wooded walks, when a female rushed into his arms, 
alarmed, as it appeared, by Sylvan, who was pursuing 
her closely. The figure of Hereward, with his axe uplifted, 
put an instant stop to his career, and with a terrified note of 
his native cries he withdrew into the thickest of the adjoining 
foliage. 

Believed from his presence, Hereward had time to look at 
the female whom he had succoured. She was arrayed in a 
dress which consisted of several colours, that which predomi- 
nated being a pale yeUow ; her tunic was of this colour, and, 
like a modem gown, was closely fitted to the body, which, in 
the present case,, was that of a taU but very well-formed per- 
son, The mantle, or upper garment, in which the whole figpe 
was wrapped, was of fine cloth ; and the kind of hood which 
was attached to it having flovm back with the rapidity of her 
motion, gave to view the hair, beautifuUy adorned and twisted 
into a natural head-dress. Beneath this natural head-gear ap- 
peared a face pale as death, from a sense of the supposed dan- 
ger, but which preserved, even amidst its terrors, an exquisite 
degree of beauty. 

Hereward was thunderstruck at this apparition. The dress 
was neither Grecian, Italian, nor the costume of the Franks ; 
it was Saxon, connected by a thousand tender remembrances 
with Hereward’s childhood and youth. The circumstance was 
most extraordinary. Saxon women, indeed, there were in Con- 
stantinople, who had united their fortunes with those of the 
Varangians ; and those often chose to wear their national dress 
in the city, because the character and conduct of their husbands 
secured them a degree of respect which they might not have 
met rvith either as Grecian or as stranger females of a simOar 
rank. But almost all these were personally ^own to Here- 
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ward. It was no time, however, for reverie : he was himself in 
danger, the situation of the young female might he no safe 
one. In every case, it was judicious to q[uit the more public 
part of the gardens ; he therefore lost not a moment in con- 
veying the fainting Saxon to a retreat he fortunately was 
acquainted with. A covered path, obscured by vegetation, led 
through a species of labyrinth to an artificial cave, at the 
bottom of which, half-paved with shells, moss, and spar, lay 
the gigantic and haK-recumhent statue of a river deity, with 
its usual attributes — that is, its fi*ont crowned with water-lilies 
and sedges, and its ample hand half-resting upon an empty, urn. 
The attitude of the whole figure corresponded with the motto 
— ‘I SLEEP — AWAKE ME NOT.’ ■ 

‘Accursed relic of paganism,’ said Hereward, who was, in pro- 
portion to his light, a zealous Christian — ‘brutish stock.or 
stone that thou art ! I will wake thee with a vengeance.’ So- 
saying, he struck the head of the slumbering deity with his 
battle-axe, and deranged the play of the fountain so much that 
the water began to pour into the basin. 

‘Thou art a good block, nevertheless,’ said the Varangian, 
‘to send succour so needful to the aid of my poor country r 
woman. Thou shalt give her also, with thy leave, a portion of 
thy couch.’ So saying, he arranged his fair burden, who . was 
as yet insensiWe, upon the pedestal where^ the figure of the 
river god reclined. In doing this, his attention was recalled to 
her face, and again and again he was thrilled with an emotion 
of hope, but so excessively like fear that it could only be com- 
pared to the flickering of a torch, uncertain whether it is to 
light up or be instantly extinguished. With a sort of mechani- 
cal attention, he Continued to make such efforts as he could to 
recall the intellect of the beautiful creature before him. His 
feelings were those of the astronomical sage, to whom the rise 
of the moon slowly restores the contemplation of that heaven 
which is at once, as a Christian, his hope of felicity, and, as a 
philosopher, the source of his knowledge. The blood returned 
to her cheek, and reanimation, and even recollection, took 
place in her earlier than in the astonished Varangian. 

‘ Blessed Mary ! ’ ^ she said, ‘ have I indeed tasted the last 
bitter , cup, and is it here where thou reunitest thy votaries after 
death 1 Speak, Hereward, if thou art aught but an empty 
creature of 'the imagination — speak, and teU me if I have but 
dreamed of that monstrous ogre ! ’ 

Collect thyself, my beloved Bertha,’ said the Anglo-Saxon, 
voii. XXIV — 16 
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recalled by the sound of her voice, ‘and prepare to endure 
what thou livest to witness, and thy Hereward survives to tell. 
That hideous thing exists — nay, do not start, and look for a 
hiding-place — thy o'wn gentle hand with a riding-rod is sufficient 
to tame its courage. And am I not here, Bertha ? Wouldst 
thou wish another safeguard V 

‘No — no,’ exclaimed she, seizing on the arm of her recovered 
lover. ‘ Do I not Imow you now V 

‘ And is it hut now you know me, Bertha ? ’ said Hereward. 

‘ I suspected before,’ she said, casting down her eyes ; ‘ hut 
I know with certainty that mark of the hoar’s^ tusk.’ 

Hereward suffered her imagination to clear itself from the 
shock it had received so suddenly before he ventured to enter 
upon present events, in Avhich there was so much both to doubt 
and to fear. He permitted her, therefore, to recall to her. 
memory all the circumstances of the rousing the hideous 
animal, assisted by the tribes of both their fathers. She men- 
tioned in broken words the flight of arrows discharged against 
the boar by young and old, male and female, and how her own 
weU-aimed but feeble shaft wounded him sharply ; she forgot 
not how, incensed at the pain, the creature rushed upon her as 
the cause, laid her palfrey dead upon the spot, and would soon 
have slain her, had not Hereward, when every attempt failed 
to bring his horse up to the monster, thrown himself from his 
seat and interposed personally between the boar and Bertha. 
The battle was not decided without a desperate struggle the 
boar was slain, but Hereward received the deep gash upon his 
brow which she whom he had saved now recalled to her mem- 
ory. ‘Alas ! ’ she said, ‘ what have we been to each other since 
that period 1 and what are we now, in this foreign land ? ’ - 
‘Answer for thyself, my Bertha,’ said the Varangian, f if thou 
canst ; and if thou canst with truth say that thou art the same 
Bertha who vowed affection to Hereward, believe me, it were 
sinful to suppose that the saints have brought us together with 
a view of our being afterwards separated.’ 

‘Hereward,’ said Bertha, ‘you have not preserved the bird in 
your bosom safer than I have : at home or abroad, in servitude 
or in freedom, amidst sorrow or joy, plenty or want, my thought 
was always on the troth I had phghted to Hereward at the 
stone of Odin.’ 

_ ‘ Say no more of that,’ said Hereward ; ‘ it was *an impious 
rite, and good could not come of it.’ . , - 

‘Was it then so impious 1 ’ she said, the unbidden tear rush- 
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ing intx) lier large blue eye. ‘Alas ! it was a pleasure to reflect 
that Hereward was mine bj'- that solemn engagement.’ 

‘Listen to me, my Bertha,’ said Hereward, talcing her hand. 
‘We were then almost children; and though our vow was in 
itself innocent, yet it was so far wrong, as being sworn in the 
presence of a dumb idol, representing one who was, while alive, 
a bloody and’ cruel magician. But we will, the instant an 
opportunity offers itself renew our vow before a shrine of 
real sanctity, and promise suitable penance for our ignorant 
acbiowledgment of Odin, to propitiate the real Deity, who can 
bear us through those storms of adversity which are like to 
surround us.’ . 

Leaving them for the time to their love-discourse, of a 
nature pure, simple, and interesting, we shall give, in few 
words, all that the reader needs to know of their separate 
history between the boar’s hunt and the time of their meeting 
in the gardens of Agelastes. 

In that doubtful state experienced by outlaws, Waltheoff, 
the father of Hereward, and Engelred, the parent of Bertha, 
used to assemble their unsubdued tribes, sometimes in the 
fertile regions of Devonshire, sometimes in the dark wooded 
solitudes of Hampshire, but as much as possible within the call 
of the bugle of the famous Ederic the Forester, so long leader 
of the insurgent Saxons. The chiefs we have mentioned were 
among the last bold men who asserted' the independence of the 
Saxon race of England; and like their captain, Ederic, they 
were generally known by the name of Foresters, as men who 
lived by hunting, when their power of maldng excursions was 
checked and repelled. Hence they made a step backwards in 
ci'vdlisation, and became more like to their remote ancestors of 
German descent than they were to their more immediate and 
civilised predecessors, -who, before the battle of Hastings, had 
advanced considerably in the arts of civilised life. 

Old superstitions had begun to revive among them, and 
- hence the practice of youths and maidens plighting their troth 
at the stone circles dedicated, as it was supposed, to Odin, in 
whom, , however, they had long ceased to nourish any of the sin- 
cere belief which was entertained by their heathen ancestors. 

In another respect these outlaws were fast reassuming a strik- 
ing peculiarity of the ancient Germans. Their circumstances 
naturally brought the youth of both sexes much together, and 
by early marriage, or less permanent connexions, the population 
would have increased far beyond the means which the outlaws 
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had to maintain, or even to protect, tliemselves. The laws of 
the Foresters, therefore, strictly enjoined that maniages should 
be prohibited until the bridegroom was twenty-one years com- 
plete, Future alliances were indeed often formed by the young 
people, nor was this discountenanced by their parents, provided 
that the lovers waited until the period when the majority of 
the bridegroom should permit them to many. Such youths as 
infringed this rule incurred the dishonourable epithet o^ ‘ nid- 
dering,’ or worthless — an epithet of a nature so insulting, that 
men were known to have slain themselves rather than endure 
life under such opprobrium. But the offenders were very few 
amidst a race trained in moderation and self-denial ; and hence 
it was that woman, worshipped for so many years , like some- 
thing sacred, was received, when she became the head of a 
family, into the arms and heart of a husband who had so long 
expected her, was treated as something more elevated than the 
mere idol of the moment, and, feeling the rate at which she 
was valued, endeavoured by her actions to make her life cor- 
respond with it. 

It was by the whole population of these tribes as well as 
their parents, that, after the adventure of the boar-hupt, Here- 
ward and Bertha were considered as lovers whose alliance was 
pointed out by Heaven, and they were encouraged to approxi- 
mate as much as their mutual inclinations prompted them; 
The youths of the tribe avoided' asking Bertha’s hand at the 
dance, and the maidens used no maidenly entreaty or artifice 
to detain Hereward beside them if Bertha was present, at the 
feast. They clasped each other’s hands through the perforated 
stone which they called the altar of Odin, though later , ages 
have ascribed it to the Druids, and they implored that, if they 
broke their faith to each other, their fault might be avenged by 
the twelve swords which were now dra^vn around them during 
the ceremony by as many youths, and that their misfortunes 
might be so many as twelve maidens, who stood around mth 
their hair loosened, should be unable to recount, either in prose ' 
or verse, ' . 

The torch of the Saxon Cupid shone for some years as 
brilliant as when it was first lighted. The time, however, 
came when they were to be tried by adversity, though un- 
i^served by the perfidy of either. Years had gone past, and 
Hereward had to count with anxiety how many montha and 
weeks were to separate him from the bride who was beginning 
already by degrees to shrink less shyly from the expressions 
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and caresses of one rrlio was soon to term her all his own. 
William Rufus, however, had formed a plan of totally extir- 
pating the Foresters, whose implacable hatred and restless 
love’ of freedom had so often disturbed the quiet of his king- 
dom, and despised his forest laws. He assembled his Norman 
forces, and united to them a body of Saxons who had submitted 
to his rule. He thus brought an overpowering force upon the 
bands of Waltheoff and Engelred, who found no resource but 
to throw the females of their tribe, and such as could not bear 
arms, into a convent dedicated to St. Augustine, of which 
Ken elm their relation was prior, and then turning to the battle, 
vindicated their ancient valour by fighting it to the last. Both 
the unfortunate chiefs remained dead on the field, and Here- 
ward and his brother had wellnigh shared their fate ; but some 
Saxon inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who adventured on the 
field of battle, which the victors had left bare of everything 
save the booty of the Mtes and the ravens, found the bodies of 
the youths still retaining life. As they were generally well 
known and much beloved by these people, Hereward and his 
brother were taken cafe of tiU their wounds began to close and 
their strength returned. Hereward then heard the doleful news 
of the death of his father and Engelred. His next inquiry 
was concerning his betrothed bride and her mother. The poor 
inhabitants could give him little information. Some of the 
females who had taken refuge in the convent the Norman 
knights and nobles had seized upon as their slaves,- and the 
rest,, with the monks who had harboured them, were turned 
adrift, and their place of retreat was completely sacked and 
burnt -to the ^ound. 

Half-dead himself at hearing these tidings, Hereward sallied 
out, and at every risk of death, for the Saxon Foresters were 
treated as outlaws, commenced inquiries after those so dear to 
him. He asked concerning the particular jfate of Bertha and 
her mother among the miserable creatures who yet hovered 
about the neighbourhood of the convent, like a few halfrscorched 
bees about their smothered hive. But, in the magnitude of 
their own terrors, none had retained eyes for their neighbours, 
and aU that they could say was, that the wife and daughter of 
Engelred were certainly lost ; and their imaginations suggested 
so many heart-rending details to this conclusion, that Hereward 
gave up all thoughts of further researches, likely to terminate 
so uselessly and so horribly. 

The young Saxon had been all his life bred up in a patriotic 
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hatred to the Normans, who did not, it was likely, become 
dearer to his thoughts in consequence of this victory. He 
dreamed at first of crossing the strait, to make war against 
the hated enemy in their own country ; but an! idea so ex- 
travagant did not long retain possession of his niind. His, fate 
was decided by his encountering an aged palmer, who knew, or 
pretended to have known, his father, and to he a native of 
England. This man was a disguised Varangian, selected^ for 
the purpose, possessed of art and dexterity, and well provided 
with money. He had little difficulty in persuading Hereward, 
in the hopeless desolation of his condition, to join the. Varan- 
gian Guard, at this moment at war with the Normans, under 
which name it suited Hereward’s prepossessions to represent 
the Emperor’s wars with Robert Guiscard, .his sonTdhemond, 
and other adventurers, in Italy, Greece, or Sicily. A journey 
to the East also inferred a pilgrimage, and gave the unfortu- 
nate Hereward the chance of purchasing pardon for his. sins by 
visiting the Holy Land.' In gaining. Hereward, the ‘ recruiter 
also secured the services of his elder brother, who had vowed 
not, to separate from him. . • - ; ^ ; 

The, high character of both brothers for courage induced 
this wily agent to consider them. as. a^great prize, and it'was 
from the memoranda respecting the history, and character of 
those whom he recruited, in which the. elder had been unre- 
servedly communicative, that Agylastes picked up the infor- 
mation respecting Hereward’s family and circumstances,- which, 
at their first secret inte^ew, he_ made use of. ]to- impress 
upon , the Varangian the idea of his supernatural knowledge. 
Several of his companions-in-arms were thus gained over ; for 
it, will easily be guessed that these, memorials were entrusted 
to the -beeping of Achilles Tatius, and he, to further their joint 
purposes, imparted them to Agelastes, who thus obtained: a gen- 
eral credit for supernatural knowledge among these ignorant 
men. But Hereward’s blunt Mth and honesty .enabled him to 
shun the snare. ■ . ’ 

Such being the, fortunes of Hereward, those of Bertha formed 
the subject of a broken and passionate communication between 
the lovers, broken like an April day, and- mingled with many a 
tender caress, such as modesty permits: -to. lovers when' they 
meet again unexpectedly after a separation which threatened 
to be eternal But the story may be comprehendediin-.few 
words. Amid the general sack of, the monastery, an old Nor- 
man knight seized upon' Bertha as his prize. Struck with: her 
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l3eauty, be designed her as an attendant upon bis daughter, 
just then come out of tbe years of cbildbood, and tbe very 
apple of ber father’s eye, being the only child of bisi beloved 
countess, and sent late in Hfe to bless their marriage bed. It 
tvas in the order of things that tbe Lady of Aspramonte, 'who 
vras considerably younger than the knight, should govern her 
husband, and that Brenhilda, their daughter, should govern 
both her parents. 

The knight of Aspramonte, however, it may be observed, 
entertained some desire to direct his young offspring to more 
feminine amusements than those which began already to put 
her life frequently in danger. ^ Contradiction was not to be 
thought of, as the good old knight knew by experience. The 
influence and example of a companion a little older ^ than her- 
self might be of some avail, and it was with this view that,' in 
the comusion'of the sack, Aspramonte seized upon the ydfith- 
fril Bertha. Terrified to the utmost degree, she clung to her 
mother, and the knight of Aspramonte, who had a softer heart 
than was then usually found under a steel cuirass, moved 'by 
the affliction of the mother and daughter, and recollecting that 
the. former' might also be. a useful attendant upon his' laidy, 
extended his protection to both, and, conveying them out of 
the press, paid the soldiers who ventured to dispute the spoil 
with him partly in some small pieces of money, and partly in 
dry blows with the reverse of his lance. ' ‘ , ' 

The well-natured knight soon after returned to his own 
castle, and being a man of an’ orderly life and virtuous habits, 
the charming beauties of the Saxon virgin, .and the more 
ripened charms of her mother, did not prevent their travelling 
in aU honour as well as safety to his family fortress, the Castle 
of Aspramonte. Here such masters as could be, procured itere 
got together to teach the young Bertha every sort' of female 
accomplishment, in the hope that her mistress,- Brenhildaj 
might be inspired with a desire to partake in her education ; 
but although this so far succeeded that the Saxon captive 
became highly skilled in such music, needlework, and other 
female accomplishments as were khown to the time, yet her 
young mistress, Brenhilda, retained the taste for those martial 
amusements' which had so sensibly grieved her father but to 
which her mother, who hersfflf had nourished such fancies in 
her youth, readily gave sanction. 

. Thg capti ves, however, were kindly treated. Brenhilda 
^ [Compare pp. 9 and 131.] ' 
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TDecame infinitely attached to the young Anglo-Saxon, whom 
she loved less for her ingenuity in arts than for her acti%dty 
in field sports, to which her early state of independence had 
trained her. 

The Lady of Aspramonte was also kind to both the captives ; 
but in one particular she exercised a piece of petty tyranny 
over them. She had imbibed an idea, strengthened by an old 
doting &ther-confessor, that the Saxons were heathens at that 
time, or at least heretics, and made a positive point with her 
husband that the bondswoman and girl who were to attend on 
her person and that of her daughter should be qualified for the 
office by being anew admitted into the Christian Church by 
baptism. 

Though feehng the falsehood and injustice of the accusation, 
the mother had sense enough to submit to necessity, amd 
received the name of Martha in all form at the altar, to which 
she answered during the rest of her life. 

But Bertha showed a character upon this occasion inconsis- 
tent with the general docility and gentleness of her temper. 
She boldly refused to be admitted anew into the pale of the 
church, of which her conscience told her she was already a 
member, or to exchange for another the name originally given 
her at the font. It was in vain that the old knight com- 
manded, that the lady threatenedj and that her mother advised 
and entreated. More closely pressed in private by her mother, 
she let her motive be known, which had not before been sus- 
pected. ‘ I know,’, she said, with a^ flood of tears, ‘ that my 
father would have died ere I was subjected to this insult ; and 
then — who shall assure me that vows which were made to the 
Saxon Bertha will be binding if a French Agatha be substituted 
in her stead? _ They may banish me,’ she said, ‘or'kill me if 
they win, but if the son of 'W’altheofi’ should again meet with 
the daughter of Engelred, he shall meet that Bertha whom he 
knew in the forests of Hampton.’ 

, AU argument was in vain : the Saxon maiden remained 
obstinate, and to try to break her resolution, the Lady of 
Aspramonte at length spoke of dismissing her ffiom the service 
of her young mistress, and banishing her from the castle. To 
this also she had made up her mind, and she answered firmly, 
though respectfully, that she would sorrow bitterly at parting 
with her young lady ; but as to the rest, she would rather beg 
under her own name than be recreant to the faith of her 
fathers, and condemn it as heresy, by assuming one of Frank 
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origin. The Lady Brenhilda, in the meantime, entered the 
chamber where her mother was just about to pass the threat- 
ened doom of banishment. ‘Do not stop for my entrance, 
madam,’ said the dauntless young lady ; ‘ I am as much con- 
cerned in the doom which you are about to pass as is Bertha; 
if she crosses the drawbridge of Aspramonte as an exile, so ■\vill 
I, when she has dried her tears, of which even my petulance 
could never wring one from her eyes. She shall he my squire 
and body attendant, and Launcelot, the hard, shall foUow with 
my spear and shield.’ 

‘Amd you wiU return, mistress,’ -said her mother, ‘from so 
foolish an expedition before the sun sets?’ 

•‘So Heaven further me in my purpose, lady,’ answered the 
young heiress, ‘ the sun shall neither rise nor set that , sees us 
return till this name of Bertha, and of her mistress, Brenhilda, 
are wafted as far as the trumpet of fame can sound them. 
Cheer up, my sweetest Bertha ! ’ she said, taking her attendant 
by the hand, ‘ if Heaven hath torn thee from thy country and 
thy plighted troth, it bath given thee a sister and a friend, 
with whom thy fame shall be for ever blended.’ 

: The Lady of Aspramonte was confounded. _ She knew that 
her daughter was perfectly capable of the wild course which 
she had announced, and that she herself, even with her hus- 
band’s assistance, would he unable to prevent her following iti 
She passively hstened, therefore, while the Saxon matron, 
formerly IFrica, hut now Martha, addressed her daughter. ‘ My 
• child,’ she said, ‘ as you value honour, virtue, safety, and grati- 
tude, soften your heart towards your master and mistress, 
and follow the advice of a parent, who has more years and 
more judgment than you. And you, my dearest young lady, 
let not your lady -mother think that an attachment to the 
exercises you excel in has destroyed in your bosom filial affec- 
tion and a regard to the delicacy of your sex. As they seem 
both obstinate, madam,’ continued the matron, after watching 
the influence of this advice upon the young women, ‘ perhaps, 
if it may be permitted me, I could state an alternative which 
might, in the meanwhile, satisfy your ladyship’s wishes, ac- 
commodate itself to the wilfulness of my obstinate daughter, 
and answer the kind purpose of her generous mistress.’ 

The Lady of Aspramonte signed to the Saxon matron to pro- 
ceed. She went on accordingly ; ‘ The Saxons, dearest lady, of 
the present day, are neither pagans nor heretics : they are, in 
the time of keeping Easter, as well as in all other disputable 
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doctrine, humbly obedient to the Pope of Rome ; and this our 
good bishop ^vell knows, since he upbraided some of the do- 
mestics for calling me an old heathen. Yet our names are un- 
couth in the ears of the Franks, and bear, perhaps, a heathenish 
sound. If it be not exacted that my daughter submit to a new 
rite of baptism, she will lay aside her Saxon name of Bertha 
upon all occasions while in your honourable household- _ Tliis 
wffl cut short a debate which, with forgiveness, I think is 
scarce of importance enough to break the peace of this castle. 
I will engage that, in gratitude for this indulgence of a trifling 
scruple, my daughter, if possible, shall double the zeal and 
assiduity of her ser\ice to her young lad3^’ 

The Lady of Aspramonte was glad to embrace the means 
which this oflfer presented of extricating herself from the dis- 
pute with as little compromise of dignity as could well be. * If 
the good Lord Bishop approved of such a compromise,’ she 
said, ‘she would for herself withdraw her opposition.’ The 
prelate approved accordingly, the more readily that he was 
informed that the young heiress desired earnestly such an 
agreement. The peace of the castle was restored, and Bertha 
recognised her new name of jVgatha as a name of service, but 
not a name of baptism. ^ 

One, effect the dispute certainly produced, and that was, 
increasing in an enthusiastic degree the love of Bertha for her 
jmung mistress. With that amiable failing of attached do- 
mestics and humble friends, she endeavoured to serve her as 
she Imew she loved fr) be served ; and therefore indulged her 
mistress in those chivalrous fancies which distinguished her 
even in her own age, and in ours would have rendered her a 
female Quixote. Bertha, indeed, never caught the frenzy of 
her mistress ; but, strong, willing, and able-bodied, she readily 
qualified herself to act upon occasion as a squire of the body 
to a lady adventuress ; an(^ accustomed from her childhood to 
see blows dealt, blood flowing, and men d3dng, she could look 
with an undazzled eye upon the dangers which her mistress en- 
countered, and seldom teazed her with remonstrances, unless 
when those were unusually great. This compliance on most 
occasions^ gave Bertha a right of advice upon some, which, 
always given with the best intentions and at fitting times, 
steengthened her influence with her mistress, which a course of 
conduct savouring of diametrical opposition would certainly 
have destroyed- 

A few more words serve , to announce the death of the 
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Imiglit of Aspramonte, the romantic marriage of the young 
lady 'with the Count of Paris, their engagement in the crusade, 
and the detail of events with which the reader is acquainted. 

Hereward, did not exactly comprehend some of the later 
incidents of the story, owing to a slight strife which arose 
between Bertha and him during the_ course’ of her narrative. 
When she avowed the girlish simplicity with which she obsti- 
nately refused to change her name, because, in her appre- 
hension, the troth-plight betwixt her and her lover might he 
thereby prejudiced^ it was impossible for Hereward not to 
acknowledge her tenderness by snatching her to his hosoni 
and impressing his grateful thanks upon her lips. She extri- 
cated herself immediately from his ^asp, however, with cheeks 
more crimsoned in modesty than in anger, and gravely ad- 
dressed her lover thus : ‘ Enough — enough, Hereward, this 
may he pardoned to so unexpected a meeting, hut we must in 
future remember that we are probably the last of our race ; 
and let it not he said that the manners of their ancestors were 
forgotten by Hereward and by Bertha. Think that, though 
we are alone, the shades of our fathers are not far off, and 
watch to see what use we make of the meeting which, perhaps, 
their intercession has procured us.’ 

‘You wrong me, Bertha,’ said Hereward, ‘if you think me 
capable of forgetting my own duty and yours at a moment 
when our thanks are due to Heaven, to be testified very differ- 
ently than by infringing on its behests or the commands of our 
parents. The question is now, How we shall rejoin each other 
when we separate, since separate, I fear, we must U . 

‘ 0 ! do not say so,’ exclaimed the unfortunate Bertha. 

‘It must be so,’ said Hereward, ‘for a time ; but I swear to 
thee, by the hilt of my sword and the handle of my battle-axe, 
that blade was never so true to shaft as I will be to thee.’ 

‘ But wherefore, then, leave me, Hereward ? ’ said the maiden ; 
‘and, oh! wherefore not assist me in the release of my mis- 
tress 1 ’ 

_ ‘ Of thy mistress ! ’ said Hereward. ‘ Shame ! that thou canst 
give that name to mortal woman 1 ’ 

‘But she_ A my mistress,’ answered Bertha, ‘and by a 
thousand jdnd ties, which cannot be separated so long as 
gratitude is the reward of kindness.’ 

‘ And what is her danger,’ said Hereward — ‘ what is it she 
wants, this accomplished lady whom thou caUest mistress 1 ’ 

‘Her honour, her life, are alike in danger/ said Bertha, 
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■ She has agreed to meet the Csesar in the field, and he will 
not hesitate, like a hase-bom miscreant, to take every advan- 
tage in the encounter, which, I grieve to saj^, may in all likeH-- 
hood be fatal to my mistress/ 

‘Why dost thou think so ? ’ answered Hereward. ‘ This lady 
has won many single combats, unless she is belied, against 
adversaries more formidable than the Cajsar.’ 

‘True,’ said the Saxon maiden; ‘but you speak of things 
that passed in a far different land, where faim and honour 
are not empty sounds, as, alas ! they seem but too surely 
to be here. Trust me, it is no girlish terror which sends me 
out in this disguise of my country dress, which, they say,- 
finds respect at Constantinople : I go to let the chiefs of the 
crusade know the peril in which the noble lady stands, and 
trust to their humanity, to their religion, to their love of 
honour, and fear of disgrace, for assistance in this "hour ^ of 
need ; and now that I have had the blessing of meeting with 
thee, all besides will go well — all will go well — and I will back 
to my mistress and report whom I have seen.’ 

‘Tarry yet another moment, my recovered treasure,’ said 
Hereward, ‘ and let me balance this matter carefully. This 
Frankish lady holds the Saxons like the very dust that thou 
brushest from the hem of her garment. She treats, she re- 
gards, the Saxons as pagans and heretics. She has dared to 
impose slavish tasks upon thee, born in freedom. Her father’s 
sword has been embrued to the hilt with Anglo-Saxon blood ; 
perhaps that of Waltheoff and Engelred has added .depth to the 
stain. She has been, besides, a presumptuous fool, usurping 
for herself the trophies and warlike character which belong 
•to the other sex. Lastly, it wiU be hard to find a champion to 
fight in her st^d, since all the crusaders have passed over 
■to Asia, which is the land, they say, in which they have come 
to war ; and by orders of the Emperor no means of return to the 
hither shore will be permitted to any of them.’ 

‘ Alas — alas ! ’ said Bertha, ‘ how does this world change 
xis ! The son of Waltheoff I once knew brave, ready to assist 
distress, bold and generous. Such was what I pictured him to 
myself during his absence. I have met him again, and he is 
calculating, cold, and selfish.’ 

‘Hush, damsel,’ said the Varangian, ‘and Icnow him of 
whom thou speakest ere thou judgest him. The Countess of 
Pans is such as I have said ; yet let her appear boldly in the 
lists, and when the trumpet shall sound thrice another shall 
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reply, which shall announce the arrival of her ovm noble lord 
to do battle in her stead ; or, should lie iliil to appear, I will 
requite her kindness to thee, Bertha, and be ready in his place/ 

‘ Wilt thou 1 — wilt thou indeed i ’ said the damsel. ‘ That 
was spoken like the son of Waltheoff — like the genuine stock. 
I will home and comfort my mistress; for surely if the judg- 
ment of God ever directed the issue of a judicial combat, its 
influence null descend upon this. But you hint that the Count 
is We — that he is at liberty ; she nill inquire about that.’ 

‘ She must be satisfied,’ reiilied Hereward, ‘ to know that her 
husWud is under the guidance of a friend who will endeavour 
to protect him from his own e.xtravagancies and follies ; or, at 
all events, of one who, if he cannot properly be called a friend, 
has certainly" not acted, and Avill not act, towards him the part 
of an enemy. And now, farewell, long lost long loved — ! ’ 
Before he could say more, the Saxon maiden, after two or three 
vain attempts to express her gratitude, threw herself into her 
lover’s arms, and, despite the coyness which she had recently- 
shown, impressed upon his lips the thanks -which she could not 
speak. 

They parted, Bertha returning to her mistress at the lodge, 
which she had left both with trouble and danger, and Here- 
ward by the portal kept by the negro-portress, who, compli- 
menting the handsome Varangian on his success among the 
fair, intimated that she had been in some sort a witness of his 
meeting with the Saxon damsel. A piece of gold, part of a 
late largesse, amply served to bribe her tongue ; , and the 
soldier, clear of the gardens of the philosopher, sped back as 
he might to the barrack, judging that it was full time to carry 
some supply to Count Robert, who had been left without food 
the whole day. 

It is a common popular saying that, as the sensation of hun- 
ger is not connected with any pleasing or gentle emotion, so 
it is particularly remarkable for irritating those of anger and 
spleen. It is not, therefore, very surprising that Count Robert, 
who had been so unusually long -without sustenance, should re- 
ceive Hereward -with a degree of impatience beyond whait the 
occasion merited, and injurious certainly to the honest Varan- 
gian, who had repeatedly exposed his life that day for the in- 
terest of the Countess and the Count himself. 

‘_Soh, sir ! ’ he said, in that accent of affected restraint by 
which a superior modifies his displeasure against his inferior 
into a cold and scornful expression, ‘ you have played a liberal 
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host to us ! Not that it is of consequence ; hut inethinks a 
count of the most Ohristiaii kingdom dines not every day with 
a mercenary soldier, and might expect, if not the ostentatious, 
at least the needful, part of hospitality/ _ 

‘ And methinks,’ replied the Varangian, ‘ 0 most Christian 
Count, that such of your high rank as, by choice or fate, 
become the guests of such as 1 may think themselves pleased, 
and blame not their host’s niggardliness, but the difficulty of 
his circumstances, if dinner should not present itself oftener 
than once in four-and-twenty hours/ So saying, he clapt his 
hands together, and his domestic Edric entered. His guest 
looked astonished at the entrance of this third ])arty into their 
retirement. ‘ I will answer for this man,’ said Hereward,. and 
addressed him in the following words : ‘ What food hast thou, 
Edric, to place before the honourable Count ? ’ 

‘ Nothing but the cold pasty,’ replied the attendant, ‘mar- 
vellously damaged by your honour’s encounter at brealdast.’ 

The military domestic, as intimated, brought forward a large 
pasty, but which had already that morning sustained a furious 
attach insomuch that Count Robert of Paris, who, like all 
noble Normans, was somewhat nice and delicate in his eating, 
was in some doubt whether his scrupulousness should not pre- 
vail over his hunger ; but, on looking more closely, sight, smell, 
and a fast of twenty hours joined to convince him that the 
pasty was an excellent one, and that the charger on which it 
was presented possessed corners yet untouched. At length, 
having suppressed his scruples and made bold inroad upon 
the remains of the dish, he_ paused to partake of a flask of 
strong red wine which stood invitingly beside him, and a lusfy 
draught increased the good-humour which had begun to take 
place towards Hereward, in exchange for the displeasure with 
which he had received him, 

‘ Now, by Heaven ! ’ he said, ‘ I myself ought to be ashamed 
to Wk the courtesy which I recommend to others. Here have 
I, with the manners of a Flemish boor, been devouring the pro- 
visions of my gallant host, Avithout even asking him to sit down 
at his OAvn table and to partake of his own good cheer !’ . 

‘I will not strain courtesies with you for that,’ said Here- 
ward ; and, thrusting his hand into the pasty, he proceeded, 
with great speed and dexterity, to devour the miscellaneous 
contents, a handful of which was inclosed -in his grasp. The 
Count now withdrew from the table, partly in disgust at the 
rustic proceedings of Hereward, who, however, by now calling 
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Edric to join him in his attack upon the pasty, showed that he 
had, in fact, according to his manners, subjected himself pe- 
viously to some observance of respect towards his guest, while 
the assistance of his attendant enabled him to' make a clear 
caccabuhim of what was left. Count Robert at length sum- 
moned up courage sufficient to put a question which had been 
trembling upon his lips ever since Hereward had returned. 

‘ Have thine inquiries, my gallant friend, learned more con- 
cerning my unfortunate ■wife, my faithful Rrenhilda ? ’ 

‘Tidings I have,’ said the Anglo-Saxon, ‘but whether pleas- 
ing or not, yourself must he the judge. This much I have 
learned : she hath, as you know, come under an engagement 
to meet the Cajsar in arms in the lists, hut under conditions 
which you may perhaps think strange; these, however, she 
hath entertained without scruple.’ 

‘Let me know these terms,’ said the Count of Paris; ‘they 
■wiU, I think, appear less strange in my eyes than in thine.’ 
But while he affected to speak with the utmost coolness, the 
husband’s sparkliug eye and crimsoned cheek betrayed the 
alteration which had taken place in his feelings, 

‘The lady and the Cmsar,’ said Hereward, ‘as you partly 
heard jmursel^ are to meet in fight ; if the Countess wins, of 
course she remains the wife of the noble Count of Paris ; if 
she loses, she becomes the paramour of the Gcesar Nicephorus 
Briennius.’ 

‘ Saints and angels forbid ! ’ said Count Robert ; ‘ were they 
to permit such treason to triumph, we might be pardoned for 
doubting their divinity.’ 

‘Yet methinks,’ said the Anglo-Saxon, ‘ it were no disgrace- 
ful precaution that both you and I, -with other friends, if we 
can obtain such, should be seen under shield in the lists on the 
morning of the conflict.. To triumph or to be defeated is in 
the hand of fate ; but what we cannot fail to -witness is, whether 
or not the lady receives that fair-play which is the due of an 
honourable combatant, and which, as you have yourself seen, 
can be sometimes basely transgressed in this Grecian empire.’ 

‘On that condition,’ said the Count, ‘and protesting that, 
not even the extreme danger of my jady shall make me break 
through the rule of a fair fight, I -will surely attend the lists, 
if thou, brave Saxon, eanst find me any means of doing so. 
Yet stay,’ he continued, after reflecting for a moment, ‘thou 
shalt promise not to let her know that her count is on the 
field, far less to point him out to her eye among the press of 
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warriors. 0, thou dost not know that the sight of the beloved 
will sometimes steal from us our courage, even when it has 
most to achieve ! ’ 

‘We will endeavour,’ said the Varangian, ‘ to arrange matters 
according to thy xdeasure, so that thou findest out no more fan- 
tastical difficulties ; for, Ijy my word, an affair so complicated 
in itself requires not to he confused by the fine-spun whims 
of thy national gallantry. Meantime, much must he done this 
night ; and while I go about it, thou, sir knight, hadst best 
remain here, with such disguise of garments and such food 
as Edric may he able to procure for thee. Fear nothing irom 
intrusion on the part of thy neighbours. We Varangians re- 
spect each other’s secrets, of whatever nature they may chance 
to be.’ 



CHAPTER XXI 


But for our trustj’ brother-in-law, and the abbot, 

"With all the rest of that consorted crew, — 

Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels. 

Good uncle, help to order several powers 
To Oxford, or where’er these traitors arc. 

They shall not live within this world, I swear. 

EicJiard II. 

Ik S Hereward spoke tlie last words narrated in the foregoing 
chapter, he left the Count in his apartment, and pro- 
JL V. ceeded to the Blacquemal Palace. We traced his first 
entrance into the court, hut since then he had frequently been 
summoned, not only by order of the Princess .^na Comnena, 
who delighted in asldng him questions concerning the customs 
of his native country, and marking down the replies in her own 
inflated language, hut also by the direct command of the Em- 
peror himself, who had the humour of many princes, that of 
desiring to obtain direct information from persons in a very 
inferior station in their court. The ring which the Princess 
had given to the Varangian served as a pass-token more than 
once, and was now so generally Icnown by the slaves of the 
palace, that Hereward had only to shp it into the hand of a 
principal person among them, and was introduced into a small 
chamber, not distant from the saloon already mentioned, dedi- 
cated to the Muses. Jn this small apartment, the Emperor, his 
spouse Irene, and their accomplished daughter Anna Comnena 
were seated together, clad in very ordinary apparel, as indeed 
the furniture of the room itself was of the kind used by respect- 
able citizens, saving that mattrasses, composed of eider-down, 
hung before each door to prevent the risk of eavesdropping. 

/Our trusty Varangian,' said the Empress. 

‘My guide and tutor respecting the manners of those steel- 
clad men,’ said the Princess Anna Comnena, ‘ of whom it is so 
necessary that I should form an accurate idea.’ 

‘Your Imperial Majesty,’ said the Empress, ‘wfll not, I 
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trust, think your consort and your muse-inspired daughter are 
too many to share with y.ou the intelligence brought by this 
brave and loyal man?’ 

‘ Dearest wife and daughter/ returned the Emperor, ‘ I have 
hitherto spared you the burden of a painful secret, vhich I have 
locked in my own bosom, at whatever expense of solitarj'’ sorrow 
and unimparted anxiety. Noble daughter, you in particular 
win feel this calamity, learning, as 3 mu must learn, to think 
odiously of one of whom it has hitherto been your duty to hold 
a very different opinion.’ 

‘ Holy Mary ! ’ exclaimed the Princess. 

‘Rally yourself,’ said the Emperor; ‘remember you are a 
child of the purple chamber, bom not to weep for your father’s 
wrongs, but to avenge them ; not to regard even him who has 
lain by your side as half so important as the sacred imperial 
grandeur, of which you are yourself a partaker,’ 

‘What can such words preface 1’ said Anna Comnena, in 
great agitation. 

‘They say,’ answered the Emperor, ‘that the Cajsar is an 
ungrateful man to all my bounties, and even to that^ which 
annexed him to my own house, and made him by adoption my 
own son. He hath consorted himself with a knot of traitors, 
whose very names are enough to raise the foul fiend, as if to 
snatch his assured prey.’ 

‘ Could Nicephorus do this ? ’ said the astomshed and forlorn 
Princess — ‘ Nicephorus, who has so often called my eyes the 
lights by which he steered his path ? Could he do this to my 
father, to whose exploits he has listened hour after hour, pro- 
testing that he knew not whether it was the beauty of the 
language or the heroism of the action which most enchanted 
him ? Thinking with the same thought, seeing with the same 
eye, loving with the same heart — 0, my father! it is impos- 
sible that he could be so false. Think of the neighbouring 
temple of the Muses.’ 

‘And if I did,’ murmured Alexius in his heart, ‘I should 
think of the only apology which could be x^roposed for the 
traitor, A httle is well enough, but the full, soul loatheth the 
honeycomb.’ Then spealdng aloud, ‘My daughter,’ he said, 
‘be comforted. We ourselves were unwilling, to believe the 
shameful truth; but our guards have been debauched; their 
commander, that ungrateful Achilles Tatius, with the equal 
traitor, Agelastes, has been seduced to favour our imprison- 
ment or murder ; and, alas for Greece ! in the very moment 
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when she required the fostering care of a parent, she was to be 
deprived of him by a sudden and merciless blow/ 

Here the Emperor wept, whether for the loss to be sustained 
by his subjects or of his ovui life it is hard to say. 

‘Methinks,’ said Irene, ‘your Imperial Highness is slow in 
taking measures against the danger.’ 

‘Under, 3 ’-our gracious permission, mother,’ answered the 
Princess, ‘1 would rather say he was hasty in giving belief 
to it. Methinks the eHdence of a Varangian, granting liim 
to be ever so stout a man-at-arms, is but a frail guarantee 
against the honour of your son-in-law, the approved bravery 
and fidelity of the captain of jmur guards, the deep sense, 
virtue, and profound wisdom of the greatest of your philoso- 
phers ’ 

‘And the conceit of an over-educated daughter,’ said the 
Emperor, ‘ who will not allow her parent to judge in what most 
concerns him. I will teU thee, Anna, I loiow every one of 
them, and the trust which maybe reposed in them : the honour 
of your Nicephorus, the bravery and fidelity of the Acolyte, 
and the virtue and -wisdom of Agelastes — have I not had them 
all in my purse 1 And had my purse continued well filled, and 
my arm strong as it was of late, there they would have stiU 
remained. But the butterflies went off , as the weather became 
cold, and I must meet the tempest without their assistance. 
You talk of want of proof 1 I have proof sufficient when I see 
danger : this honest soldier _ brought me indications which 
corresponded -with my o-wn private remarks, made on purpose. 
Varangian he shall be of Varangians; Acolyte he shall be 
named, in place of the present traitor;, and who knows what 
may come thereafter ? ’ 

‘May it please your Highness,’ said the Varan^an, who had 
been hitherto silent, ‘mpymen in this empire rise to dignity 
by the fall of their original patrons, but it is a road to great- 
ness to which I cannot reconcile my conscience; moreover, 
having recovered a fiiend from whom I was long ago separated, 

I shall require, in short space, your imperial license for going 
hence, where I shall leave thousands of enemies behind me, 
and, spending my life, like many of my countrymen, under the 
banner of King William of Scotland ’ 

‘ Part with thee, most inimitable man 1 ’ cried the Emperor 
with emphasis ; ‘where shall I get a soldier — ^^a cham-pion — a 
friend, so faithful ? ’ 

‘ Noble sir,’ replied the Anglo-Saxon, ‘ I am every way 
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sensible to your goodness and munificence ; but let me entreat 
you to call me by my ovm name, and to promise me nothing 
but your forgiveness for my having been the agent of such 
confusion among your imperial servants. Not only is the 
threatened fate of Achilles Tatius, my benefactor ; of the 
Csesar, -whom I thiidr my vrell- wisher ; and even of Agelastes 
himself, painful, so far as it is of my bringing round ; but also 
I have Imown it somehow happen that those on whom your 
Imperial Majesty has lavished the most valuable expressions 
of your favour one day were the next day food to fatten the 
chough and crow. And this, I acknowledge, is a purpose for 
which I would not vdllingly have it said I had brought my 
English limbs to these Grecian shores.’ 

‘ Call thee by thine own name, my Edward,’ said the Eiut 
peror (while he muttered aside, ‘By Heaven, I have again 
forgot the name of the barbarian ! ’) — ; ‘ by thine OAvn name 
certainly for the present, but only until we shall^ devise one 
more fitted for the trust we repose in thee. Meantime, look at 
this scroll, which contains, I thinlc, all the particulars which 
we have been able to learn of this plot, and give it to these 
unbelieving women, who will not credit that^ an emperor is in 
danger till the blades of the conspirators’ poniards are clashing 
within his ribs.’ 

Hereward did as he was commanded, and having looked at, 
the scroll, and signified, by bpding his head, his acquiescence 
in its contents, he presented it to Irene, who had not read long 
ere, with a countenance so embittered that she had difficulty in 
pointing out the cause of her displeasure to her daughter, she 
bade her, with animation, ‘Read that — read that, and judge 
of the gratitude and affection of thy Cmsar.’ 

The Princess Anna Comnena awoke Itom a state of profound 
and overpowering melancholy, and looked at the passage pointed 
out to her, at first with an air of languid curiosity, which pres- 
ently deepened into the most intense interest. She clutched 
the^ scroll as a falcon does his prey, her eye lightened with 
indignation ; and it was with the cry of the bird when in fury 
that she exclaimed, ‘ Bloody-minded, double-hearted traitor ! 
what wouldst thou have 1 Yes, father,’ she said, rising in fur^, 

‘ it is no longer the voice of a deceived princess that shall in- 
tercede to avert from the traitor Nicephorus the doom he has 
deserved. _ Did he think that one born in the purple chamber 
could he divorced — murdered perhaps — with the petty formula 
of the Romans, “Restore the keys, be no longer my domestic 
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drudge”'?’^ "Was a daughter of the blood of Comnenus Kable 
to such insults as the meanest of Quirites might bestow on a 
family housekeeper ? ’ 

So saying, she dashed the tears from her eyes, and her 
countenance, naturally that of beauty and gentleness, became 
animated with the expression of a fury. Hereward looked at 
her with a mixture of fear, dislike, and compassion. She again 
hurst forth, for nature, haying given her considerable abilities, 
had lent her at the same time an energy of passion far superior 
in power to the cold ambition of Irene, or the wily, ambidexter, 
shuffling policy of the Emperor. 

‘He sl^U abye it,’ said the Princess — ‘he shall dearly abye 
it I False, smiling, cozening^ traitor ! and for that unfeminine 
barbarian ! Something of this I guessed even at that old fool’s 
bangueting-house ; and yet if this unworthy Ctesar submits his 
body to the chance of arms, he is less prudent than I have 
some reason to believe. Think you he will have the madness 
to brand us with such open neglect, my father 1 and will you 
not invent some mode of ensuring our revenge?’ 

‘Soh!’ thought the Emperor, ‘this difficulty is over: she 
will run downhill to her revenge, and will need the snaffle and 
curb more than the lash. If every jealous dame in Constanti- 
nople were to pursue her fury^ as unrelentingly, our laws should 
be written, like Draco’s, not in ink, but in blood. Attend to 
me now,’ he said aloud, ‘ my wife, my daughter, and thou, dear 
Edward, and you shall learn, and you three only, my mode of 
navigating the vessel of the state through these shoals. 

‘Let us see distinctly,’ continued Alexius, ‘the means by 
which they propose to act, and these shall instruct us how 
to meet them. A certain number of the Varangians are un- 
happily seduced, under pretence of wrongs, artfuUy stirred up 
by their villainous geiferal. A part of them are studiously to 
be arranged nigh our person. The traitor Ursel, some of them 
suppose, is dead; but if it were so, his name is sufficient to 
draw together his old factionaries. I have a means of satisfying 
them on that point, on which I shall remain silent for the 
present. A considerable^ body of the Immortal Guards have 
also given way to seduction ; they are to be -placed to support 
the handful of treacherous Varangians, who are in the plot to 
attack our person. Now, a slight change in the stations of the 
soldiery, which thou, my faithful Edward — or — a — a - 7 - what- 
ever thou art named — for which thou, I say, shalt have hill 

^ The laconic form of the Roman divorce. 
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authority, will derange the plans of the traitors, and place the 
true men in such position around them as to cut them to pieces 
with little trouble.’ \ 

‘ And the combat, my lord ? ’ said the Saxon. ^ ; 

‘ Thou hadst been no true Varangian hadst thou not inquired 
after that,’ said the Emperor, nodding good-humouredly towards 
him. ‘As to the combat, the Gtesar has devised it, and it 
shall be my care that he shall not retreat from the dangerous 
part of it. He cannot in honour avoid fighting with this 
woman, strange as the combat is; and however it ends, the 
conspiracy will break forth, and as assuredly as it comes against 
persons prepared and in arms shall it be stifled in the blood 
of the conspirators.’ , . : ^ 

‘My revenge does not require this,’ said the Princess ; ‘ and 
your imperial honour is also interested that this countess shall 
he protected.’ ; , 

‘It is little business of ‘mine,’ said the Emperor. . ■ ‘She 
comes here :with her husband altogether uninvited. He be- 
haves with insolence in my presence, and deserves whatever 
may be the issue to himself or his lady of their mad adventure. 
In sooth, I desired little more than to give him' a fright with 
those animals whom their ignorance judged enchanted, and do 
give his wife a slight alarm about the impetuosity of a Grecian 
lover, and there my vengeance should have ended._ But it may 
be that his wife may be taken under my protection, now that 
little revenge is over.’ • , r ^ 

.‘And a paltry revenge it was,’ said the Empress, ‘that you, 
a man past middle life, and mth a wife who might command 
some attention, should constitute yourself the object Pf alarm 
to such a handsome man as Count Robert, and the amazon his 
wife.’ "' ■ 

‘By your favour, dame Irene, no,’ ^id the Emperor. : ‘I 
left that part of the proposed comedy to my ' son-in-law the 
Ccesar.’ — • . .-j-, ^ 

But when the poor emperor had in some measure stopt one 
floodgate, he effectually opened another, and one which was 
more formidable. ‘ The more shame to your imperial wisdom, 
my father ! ’ exclairned the Princess Anna Comnena; ‘it is a 
shame that, with wisdom and a beard like yours, you should 
be^ meddling in such indecent follies as admit disturbance into 
private families, and that- family your own daughter’s. Who 
can say that the Ccesar Nicephorus Briennius ever looked astray 
towards another woman than his wife till the Emperor taught 
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him to do so, and involved him in a veh' of intrigue and 
treachery, in vrhich he has endangered the life of his father-in- 
lav^r 

‘ Daughter — daughter — daughter I ’ said the Empress ; 
‘daughter of a she-vrolf, I think, to goad her parent at such 
an unhappy time, when all the leisure he has is too little to 
defend his life I ’ 

‘ Peace, I pray jmu, ^ ^vomen both, with your _ senseless 
clamours,’ answered Alexius, ‘ and let me at least swim for my 
life imdisturhed with your folly. God knows if I am a man; 
to encourage, I will not say the reality of wrong, but even its 
mere appearance.’ , 

These words he uttered, crossing himself, with a devout 
groan. His wife Irene, in the meantime, stept before him, and- 
said, with a bitterness in her looks and accent which only long-, 
concealed nuptial hatred breaking forth at once could convey — 
‘Alexius, terminate this affair how it wiU, you have, lived a 
hypocrite, and thou wilt not fail to die one.’ So saying, with’ 
an air of noble indignation, and carr3dng her daughter along; 
with her, she swept out of the apartment. 

The Emperor looked after her in some confusion. He soon, 
however, recovered his self-possession, and turning to Hereward, 
with a look of injured majesty, said, ‘ Ah ! my dear Edward 
for the word had become rooted in his. mind instead . of the less, 
euphonic name of Hereward ■: — ‘thou seest how it is even with 
the greatest, and- that the Emperor, in moments of difficulty,, 
is a subject of misconstruction, as weU as the meanest , burgess 
of Constantinople; nevertheless, my trust is so great in thee, 
Edward, that I would have thee; believe that, my daughter,; 
Anna- Comnena, is not of the temper of: her mother, but rather 
of my own ; honouring, thou mayst see, with religious fidelity, 
the unworthy ties which I hope soon to ; break, and ^assort her 
with other fetters of Cupid which shall be borne more Hghtly! 
Edward, my main trust is in thee. Accident presents us with 
an opportunity, happy of the happiest, so it be rightly im- 
proved, of having all the traitors , before us assembled bn one 
fair field. Think, iJien, on that day, as the Franks say at their 
tournaments, that fair eyes behold - thee. Thou canst' not 
devise 'a gift within my power but I wiU gladly load thee 
with it.’ 

‘ It needs not,’ said the Varangian, somewhat coldly : ‘ my 
highest ambition is to merit the epitaph upon my tomb, “ Here- 
ward was faithful.” ' I am about, however, to demand a proof 
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of your imperial confidence, which, perhaps, you may think a 
startling one.’ ^ . . i 

‘Indeed!’ said the Emperor. ‘What, in one word, is thy 
demand!’ r 

‘Permission,’ replied Hereward, ‘to go to the Duke of 
Bouillon’s encampment, and entreat his presence in the lists, 
to witness this extraordinary combat.’ 

‘That he may return with his crusading madmen,’ said the 
Emperor, ‘and, sack Constantinople, under pretence of doing' 
justice to his confederates ! This, Varangian, is at least speak- 
ing thy mind openly.’ 

‘ No, by Heavens ! ’ said Hereward, suddenly ; ‘ the Duke of 
Bouillon shall come with no more knights than may be a 
reasonable guard, should treachery be ofered to the Countess 
of Paris.’ 

‘Well, even in this,’ said the Emperor, ‘will I be Conform- 
able; and if thou, Edward, betrayest my trust, think that^ thou 
forfeitest all that my fiiendship has promised, and dost incur, 
besides, the damnation that is due to the traitor - who betrays 
with a kiss.’ . 

' ‘For thy reward, noble sir,’^ answered the Varangian, ‘I 
hereby renounce all claim to it. When the diadem ris once 
more firmly fixed upon thy brow,: and the sceptre in thy hand, 
if I am then alive, if my poor services should deserve so much, 
I will .petition thee for the means of leaving this court, and 
returning to the distant island in which I was born. Mean- 
while, think me not- unfaithful, because I have for a time the 
means of being so. with effect; Your Imperial Highness shall 
learn that Hereward ’ is as true as is your right hand to your 
left.’ So saying, he took his leave with a profound obeisance. ■ 
The EmpCror gazed after him with a countenance in which 
doubt was mingled with admiration. 

, ‘ I have trusted him,’ he said, ‘ Avith all he asked, and with 
the power of ruining me entirely, if such be his purpose. He 
has but to breathe a whisper, and the whole mad ^ crew of 
crusaders, kept in humour at the expense of so much current 
falsehood and so much more gold, will return with fire and 
sword to bum down Constantinople, and sow with salt the 
place where it stood. I have done what I had resolved never 
to do : I. have ventured kingdom and life on the faith of a man 
bom .of woman. How often have I said, nay, sworn, that I 
would not hazard myself on such peril, and yet, step Isy step^ 
I have done so ! I cannot tell — there is in that man’s looks 
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and irords a good faith which overwhelms me; and, what is 
almost incredible, my belief in him has increased in proportion 
to his shoving me how slight my power was over him. I 
threw, like the wily angler, every bait I could devise, and some 
of them such as a king would scarcely have disdained. To none 
of these would he rise ; but yet he gorges, I ma}’’ say, the hare 
hook, and enters upon my service without a shadow of self- 
interest. Can this be double-distilled treachery 1 or can it be 
what men call disinterestedness ? If T thought him false, the 
moment is not yet past : he has not 5 mt crossed the bridge — 
he has not passed the guards of the palace, who have no hesita- 
tion and know no disobedience. But no ; I were then alone in 
the land, and without a friend or confidant. I hear the sound 
of the outer gate unclose ; the sense of danger certainly renders 
my ears more acute than usual. It shuts again; the die is 
cast. He is at hberty ; and Alexius Oomnenus must stand or 
fall, according to the uncertain faith of a mercenary Varangian.’ 
He clax)t his hands; a slave appeared, of whom he demanded 
wine. He drank, and his heart was cheered within him. ‘I 
am decided,’ he said, ‘and vuU' abide with resolution the cast of 
the throw, for good or for evil.’ 

So sajdng, he retired to his apartment, and was not again 
seen during that night. 



CHAPTER XXII 

And aye, as if for death, some lonely tiaimpet peal’d. 

Caiii*bei.l, 

^ |~^HE Varangian, his head agitated^ with the weighty 

1 matters which were imposed on him, stopt from tirde 

A to time as he journeyed through the moonlight 

streets, to arrest passing ideas as they shot through his mind, 
and consider them ivith accuracy in all their hearings. His 
thoughts were such as animated dr alarmed him alternately, 
each followed hy a confused throng of accompaniments which it 
suggested, and banished again .in its turn hy reflections of 
another description, it was one of those conjunctures when 
the minds of ordinary men feel themselves unable to support a 
burden which is suddenly flung upon them, and when, on the 
contrary, those of uncommon fortitude, and that best of 
Heaven’s gifts, good sense, founded on presence of mind, feel 
their talents awakened and regulated for the occasion, like a 
good steed under the management of a rider of courage and 
experience. 

As he stood in one of those fits of reverie which repeatedly 
during that night arrested his stern militaTy march, Hereward 
thought that his ear caught the note of a distant trumpet. 
This surprised him : a ^mpet blown at that late hour, and -in 
the streets of Constantinople, argued something extraordinary j 
for, as all military movements were the subject of special ordi- 
nance, the etiquette of the night could hardly have been trans- 
gressed without some great cause. The question was, tvhat 
that cause could he 1 

^ Had the insurrection broken out unexpectedly, and in a 
different manner from what the conspirators proposed to them- 
selves 1 If so, his meeting with his phghted bride, after so 
many years’ absence, was but a delusive preface to their separat- 
ing fox ever. Or had the crusaders, a race of men upon whose 
motions it was difficult to calculate, suddenly taken arms and 
returned from the opposite shore to surprise the city? This 
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might very possibly be the case ; so numerous had been the 
different causes of complaint afforded to the crusaders, that, 
■when they "were now for the first ‘time assembled into one body, 
and had heard the stories ■which they could reciprocally tell 
concerning the perfidy of the Greets, nothing was so likely, so 
natural, even perhaps so justifiable, as that they should study 
revenge. 

But the sound rather resembled a point of war regularly 
blown than the tumultuous blare of bugle-horns and trumpets, 
the accompaniments at once and the annunciation of a taken 
town, in which the horrid circumstances of storm had not yet 
given place to such stern peace as the -vnetors’ weariness of 
slaughter and rapine allows at length to the ■wretched inhabit- 
ants. "WTiatever it was, it was necessarj’’ that Hereward should 
learn its purport, and therefore he made his way into a broad 
street near the barracks, firom which the sound seemed, to come, 
to which point, indeed, his way was directed for other reasons.^ 

The inhabitants of that quarter of the to'wn did not appear 
■violently startled by this militaTy'^ signal. The moonlight slept 
on the street, crossed by the gigantic shadowy towers'of Sancta 
Sophia. No human being appeared in the streets, and such 
as for an instant looked from their doors or from their lattices 
seemed to have their curiosity quickly satisfied, for they ■with- 
drew their heads, and secured the opening through which they 
had peeped. ^ ; 

Hereward could not help remembering the traditions which 
were recounted by the fathers of his tribe, in the deep woods 
of Hampshire, and which spoke of in-visible huntsmen, who 
were heard to follow -with viewless horses and hounds the 
unseen chase through the depths of the forests of Germany, 
Such it seemed were the sounds -with which these haunted 
woods were wont to ring while the -wild chase, was up, and 
■with such apparent terror did the hearers listen to ■■fcheir 
clamour. . _ _ 

‘Fie! ’he said, as he suppressed -within him a tendency' to 
the same superstitious fears; ‘ do such childish fancies belong 
te a man -trusted "with so much, and from whom so much ' is 
expected?’ He paced down the street, therefore, with his 
battle-axe over his shoulder, and the first person whOin he.saw 
venturing te look out of his door he questioned concerning the 
cause of this military music at'siich an ■unaccustomed hour.' • ' ■ 

‘I cannot teU, so please you, my lord,’ said the citizen, 
unwilling, it appeared, to remain in the open air or te enter 
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into conversation, and greatly disposed to decline further 
questioning. This was the political pitizcn of Constantinople 
whom we met Avitli at the beginning of this history, and 
who, hastily stepping into his habitation, eschewed all further 
conversation. 

The westler Stephanos .showed himself at the next door, 
which was garlanded with oak and ivy^ leaves, in honour of 
some recent victory. He stood un.shrinking, partly encouraged 
hy the consciousness of personal strength, and partly by a 
rugged ■ surliness of temper, which is often mistoken among 
persons of this kind for real courage. His admirer and flat- 
terer, Lysimaohus, kex)t himself ensconced behind his ample 
shoulders. 

, As Hereward ])assed, he put the same question as he did to 
the former citizen — ‘ Know you the meaning of these trumpets 
sounding, so late F 

‘You should know best 5murself,’ answered Stephanos, 
doggedly; ‘for, to judge by your axe and helmet, they are 
your trumpets, and not ours, which disturb honest men in 
their first sleep.’ 

‘ Varlet ! ’ answered the Varangian, with an emphasis which 
made the prizer start ; ‘but — when that trumpet sounds, it is 
no time for a soldier to punish, insolence as it deserves.’ 

The Greek started back and bolted into his house, nearly 
overthrowing in the speed of his retreat the artist Lysimachus, 
who was listening to what passed. 

Hereward passed on to the barracks, where the military 
music had seemed to halt ; but on the Varangian crossing the 
threshold of the ample courtyard, it broke forth again with a 
tremendous burst, whose clangour almost stunned him, though 
well accustomed to the sounds. ‘ What is the meaning of ..this, 
EngelbrechtF he said to the Varangian sentinel, who paced 
axe in hand , before the entrance. . ' t 

‘The proclamation of a challenge and combat,’ answered 
Engelbrecht. ‘ Strange : things toward, comrade : the frantic 
crusaders have bit the Grecians, and infected them with their 
humour of tilting, as they say dogs do each other with 
madness.’ . . 

..Hereward made no reply to the sentinel’s speech, but 
pressed forward into a Imot of his ; feUow-soldiers who : were 
assembled in the court, half-armed, or, more properly, in total 
^sarray, as just arisen from their beds, and huddled around 
the trumpets of their coips, which were drawn put in full 
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pomp. He of the gigantic instrument, .whose duty it was to 
intimate the express commands of the emperor, was not wanting 
in his place, and the musicians were supported by a hand of 
the Varangians in arms, headed by Achilles Tatius himself. 
Hereward could also notice oh approaching nearer, as his com- 
rades made way for him, that six of theimperial.heralds were oh 
duty on this occasion j four of these (two acting at* the same 
time) had abeady made proclamation, which was to be, repeated 
for the third time by the two last,, as was the usual fashion in 
Constantinople with imperial mandates of great consequence. 
AchiUes Tatius, the moment he saw his confidant, made- him 
a sign, which Hereward understood as conveying a desire to 
speak with him after the proclamation was over. 

The herald, after the flourish of trumpets was finished, com- 
menced in these words : . ' 

‘By the authority of the resplendent and divine Prince 
Alexius Comnenus, Emperor of the most holy Roman Erupirej 
his Imperial Majesty, desires it to be made Imown to aU and 
sundry the subjects of his empire, whatever their race of blood 
may be, or at whatever shrine of divinity they happen to bend 
— Know ye, therefore, that upon the second day after 'this is 
dated, our beloved son-in-law, the much-esteemed Csesar, hath 
taken upon him to do battle with our sworn enemy,- .Robert 
Count of Paris, on account of his insolent conduct, by pre- 
suming publicly to occupy our royal seat, and no less by 
breaking, in our imperial presence, those curious specimens of 
art, oriiamenting our throne, called by tradition the Lions bf 
Solomon. And that there may not remain a man in Europe 
who shall dare to say that the Grecians' are behind other 
parts of the world in any of the manly exercises^ which Chrisr 
■tian nations- use, the said noble enemies, renouncing all assist- 
ance ftom falsehood, from spells, or ' from magic, shall debate 
this, 'quarrel in’ three courses with grinded spears, and three 
passages of arms with sharpened swords j the field to be at the 
jud^ent of the honourable Emperor, and to be decided at Kis 
most gracious and unerring pleasure. And so God sho'w the 
right!’ 

Another formidable flourish of the trumpets concluded the 
ceremony. AchiUes then dismissed the attendant troops, as 
weU as the heralds and musicians, , to their respective quarters • 
and ha-ring got Hereward close to his side, inquired of him 
whether he had learned anything of the prisoner, Robert 
Count of Paris. , , i . 
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‘Nothing/ said the Varangian, ‘save the tidings your proc- 
lamation contains/ 

‘ You think, then,’ said Achilles, ‘ that the Count has been 
a party to it ? ’ ' 

‘He ought to have been so,’ answered the Varangian. *I 
know no one hut himself entitled to take burden for his ap- 
pearance in the lists.’ 

‘ Why, look you,’ said the Acoljde, ‘ my most excellent, though 
blunt-witted, Hereward, this Caesar of ours hath had the ex- 
travagance to venture his tender wit in comparison^ to that of 
Achilles Tatius. He stands upon his honour too, this ineffable 
fool, and Is displeased with the idea of being Opposed either 
to challenge a woman or to receive a challenge at her hand. 
He has substituted, therefore, the name of the lord instead of 
the lady. If the Count fail to appear, the Cmsar walks forward 
challenger and successful combatant at a cheap rate, since no 
one has encountered him, and claims that the lady should he 
delivered up to him as captive of his dreaded how and spear. 
This will he the signal for a general tumult, in which, if the 
Emperor he not skin on, the spot, he will he conveyed to the 
dungeon of his own Blacquernak thereto endure the doom which 
his cruelty has injflicted upon so many others.’ 

‘But- ’ said the Varangian. 

‘But— hut — hut,’ said his officer — ‘but thou art a fool. 
Canst thou not see that this gallant Gmsar is willing ,to avoid 
the risk . of encountering . with this lady, while he earnestly 
desires to he supposed willing to meet her husband ? It is our 
business to fix the combat in such a shape as to bring all . who 
are prepared for insurrection together in arms to play their 
parts. Bo thou' only see that our trusty friends are placed 
near to_ the Emperor’s person, and in such .a manner as to keep 
from hiin the officious and meddling portion of guards who 
may .he disposed to assist him ; and whether the Cmsar. fights 
a combat with lord or. lady, or whether there be any combat at 
all or not, the revolution shall be accomplished,' and the Tatii 
shall .replace, the, Conineni upon the imperial throne of Con- 
stantinople. Go, my trusty Hereward. Thou wilt not forget 
that the signal word of the insurrec'fcioh is. “ IJrsel, ” who' lives in 
the affections of the people, although his . body,- it is said, has 
long lain.a corpse in the dungeons of the Blacquemal.’ 

‘ What was this Ursel,’ said Hereward, ‘of whom I hear men 
talk so variously r. , ' < . , 

‘ A competitor for the crown with Alexius Comnenus — good. 
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brave, and bonest; but overpowered by the. cunning, rather 
than the shill or bravery, of his foe. He died, as I believe, in 
the Blacquemal; though when or how there are few that can 
say. But, up and be doing, my Hereward ! Speak encourage- 
ment to the Varangians. Interest whomsoever thou canst to 
join us. Of the Immortals, as they are called, and of the 
discontented citizens, enough are prepared to fill up the crj’-, 
and follow in the wake of those on whom we must rely as the 
beginners of the enterprise. No longer shall Alexius's cunning 
in avoiding popular assemblies avail to, protect 'hiin : he can- 
not, with regard to his honour, avoid being present at a combat 
to be fought beneath his own eye and Mercury be praised for 
the eloquence which inspired him, after some hesitation, to 
determine for the proclamation ! ’ : , 

‘ You have seen him, then, this evening 1 ’ said the Varangian. 

‘ Seen him ! Unquestionably,’ answered the Acolyte. ‘ Had 
I ordered these trumpets to be sounded without his knowledge, 
the blast had blown the head firom my shoulders.’ 

‘I had weUnigh met you at the palace,’ said Hereward, 
while his heart throbbed almost as high as if he had actually 
had such a dangerous encounter. 

‘ I heard something of it,’ said AchiUes ; — ‘ that you came to 
take the parting orders of him who now acts the sovereign. 
Surely, had I seen you there, with that steadfast, open, seem- 
ingly honest countenance, cheating the wily Greek by veiy 
dint of bluntness, I had not forborne laughing at the contrast 
between that and the thoughts of thy heart.’ 

‘God alone,’ said Hereward, ‘knows the thoughts of our 
hearts ; but I take Him to witness that I am faithful to my 
promise, and will discharge the task entrusted to me.’ 

‘Bravo ! mine honest Anglo-Saxon,’ said Achilles. ‘I pray 
thee to call my slaves to unarm me; and when thou thyself 
doffest those weapons of an ordinary lifeguard’s-man^ tell them 
they never shall above twice more inclose the limbs of one for 
whom fate has much more fitting garments in store.’ 

Hereward dared not entrust his voice with an answer to so 
critical a speech ; he bowed profoundly, and retired to his own 
quarters in the buildiiig. 

Upon entering the apartment, he was immediately saluted 
by the voice of Count Robert, in joyful accents, not suppressed 
by the fear of making himself heard, though prudence should 
have made that uppermost in his mind. 

‘ Hast thou heard it, my dear Hereward,’ he said — ‘ hast thou 
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heard the proclamation, hy which this Greek antelope hath 
defied me to tilting -with grinded spears, and fighting three 
passages of arms with sharpened swords? Yet there is some- 
thing strange, too, that he should not. thinlc it safer to hold my 
lady to the encounter ? He may think, perhaps, that the 
crusaders would not permit such a battle to be fought. ; But, 
by Our Lady of the Broken Lances ! he little Icnows that the 
men of the West hold their ladies’ character for courage as 
jealously as they do their own. This whole night have I been 
considering in what armour I shall clothe me, what shift I shall 
make for a steed, and whether I shall not honour him suffi- 
ciently hy using Tranchefer, as my only weapon, against his 
whole armour, offensive and defensive.’ 

‘ I shall take care, however,’ said Hereward, ‘ that , thou art 
better provided in case of need. Thou Icnowest not the Greeks.’ 











CHAPTER XXIII 

T he Varangian did not leave the Count of Paris until 
the latterhad placed in his hands his signet-ring, seme, 
as the heralds express it, with lances splintered, and 
hearing the proud motto, ‘ Mine yet unscathed.’ Provided with 
this sjnnhol of confidence, it Avas now his business to talre order 
for communicating the approaching solemnity to the leader 
of the crusading army, and demanding for him, in the name of 
Robert of Paris and the Lady Brenhilda, such a detachment 
of "Western cavaliers as might ensure stiict observance of hon- 
our and hon&sty in the arrangement of the lists and during the 
progress of the combat. The duties imposed on Hereward were 
such as to render it impossible for him to proceed personally 
to the camp of Godfrey ; and though there were many of the 
Varangians in whose fidelity he could have trusted, he knew of 
nonb among those under his immediate command whose intel- 
ligence, on so novel an occasion, might be entirely depended 
on. In this perplexity he strolled, perhaps without well know- 
ing why, to the gardens of Agelastes, where fortune once more 
produced him an interview with Bertha. 

No sooner had Hereward made her aware of his difficulty 
than the faithful bower-maiden’s resolution was taken. 

; ‘ I see,’ said she, ‘ that the peril of this part of the adventure 
must rest with me ; and wherefore should it not ? ^ My mistress, 
in the bosom of prosperity, offered herself- to go forth into the 
wide world for my sake ; I will for hers go to the camp of 
this Franldsh . lord. He is an honourable man and a pious 
Christian, and his followers are faithful pilgrims. A woman 
can have nothing to fear who goes to such men upon such an 
errand.’ . . ' 

The Varangian, however, was too well acquainted with the 
manners of camps to permit the fair Bertha to go alone. He 
provided, therefore, for her safeguard a trusty old soldier, 
bound to his person by long Idndness and confidence; and 
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having iborougbly possessed ber of tbe particiilars of tbo 
message she was to deliver, and desired ber to be in readiness 
witbont tbe inclosure at peep of dawn, returned once more to 
bis barracks. 

With tbe earliest light, Jdereward was again at the spot 
where be bad parted overnight with Bertha, accompanied by 
tbe honest soldier to whose care be meant to confide her. In 
a short time, be bad seen them safely on board of a ferry-boat 
lying in tbe harbour, the master of which readily admitted 
them, after some examination of their license, to pass to Scuhiri, 
which was forged in the name of tbe Acolyte, as authorised by 
that foul conspirator, and which agreed with the appearance of 
old Osmund and his young charge. 

Tbe morning was lovely, and ere long tbe town of Scutari 
opened on tbe view of tbe travellers, glittering, as now, with a 
variety of architecture, which, though ^ it might be termed 
fantastical, could not be denied tbe praise of beauty. The.se 
buildings rose boldly out of a thick grove of cypresses and 
other huge trees, the larger, probably, as they were respected 
for filling the cemeteries and being the guardians of the 
dead. 

At the period we mention, another circumstance, no less , 
striking than beautiful, rendered doubly interesting a scene 
which must have been at all times greatly so. A large portion 
of that miscellaneous army which came to regain the holy 
places of Palestine, and the blessed Sepulchre itself, from the 
infidels had established themselves in a camp within a mile or 
thereabouts of Scutari. Although, therefore, the crusaders 
were destitute in a great measure of tbe use of tents, tbe army 
(excepting the pavilions of some leaders of high rank) had 
constructed for themselves temporary huts, not unpleasing to 
the eye, being decorated with leaves and flowers, while the tall 
pennons and banners that floated over them with various 
devices showed that the flower of Europe were assembled at 
that place. ^ A loud and varied murmur, resembling that of a 
thronged hive, floated from the camp of the crusaders to the 
neighbouring town of Scutari, and every now and then the 
deep tone Was broken by some shriller sound, the note of some 
musical instrument, or the treble scream of some child or 
female, in fear or in gaiety. 

The party at length landed in safety ; and as they approached 
one of the gates of the camp, there sallied forth a brisk array 
of gallant cavaliers, pages, and squires, exercising their masters’ 
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horses or their omi. From the noise they made, conversing afc 
the very top of their voices, galloping, curvetting, and prancing 
their palfreys, it seemed as if their early discipline had called 
them to exercise ere the fumes of last night’s revel •were thor- 
oughly dissipated by repose. So soon as they savr Bertha and 
her party, they approached them ndth cries which marked their 
country was Italy — ^AIV erta I aW erta ! Roha de guadagno, 
cameradi / ’ ^ 

The}' gathered round the Anglo-Saxon maiden and her com- 
panions, repeating their cries in a manner which made Bertha 
tremble. Their general demand was, ‘ What was her business 
in their camp ? ’ 

‘ I would to the general-in-chief, cavaliers,’ answered Bertha, 

‘ having a secret message to his ear.’ 

‘ For whose ear 1 ’ said a leader of the party, a handsome 
youth of about eighteen years of age, who seemed either to 
have a sounder brain than his fellows, or to have overflowed it 
with less wine. ‘ Which of our leaders do you come hither to 
see ? ’ he demanded. 

‘Godfrey of Bouillon.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said the page who had spoken first ; ‘ can nothing 
of less consequence serve thy turn 1 Take a look amongst us ; 
young are we all, and reasonably wealthy. My Lord of Bouillon 
is old, and if he has any sequins, he is not like to lavish them 
in this way.’ 

‘Still I have a token to Godfrey of BouiUon,’ answered 
Bertha, ‘an assured one; and he wiU little thank any who 
obstructs my free passage to him ; ’ and therewithal showing a 
little case, in which the signet of the Count of Paris was in- 
closed, ‘ I -v^l trust it in your hands,’ she said, ‘ if you promise 
not to open it, but to give me free access to the noble leader 
of the crusaders.’ 

‘ I will,’ said the youth, ‘and if such be the Duke’s pleasure, 
thou shaltbe admitted to him.’ ^ . 

‘Ernest the Apulian, thy dainty Italian wit is caught, in a 
trap,’ said one of his companions. : 

‘Thou art an ultramontane fool, Polydore,’ returned Ernest; 

‘ there may be more in this than either thy wit or mine is able 
to fathom. This maiden and one of her attendants wear a 
dress belonging to the Varangian Imperial Guard. They have 
perhaps been entrusted with a message from the Emperor, and 
it is not irreconcilable with Alexius’s politics to send it through 


^ That iB, ‘ Take heed I take heed I There is booty, comrades I ' 
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sucli messengers as tliese. Let us, therefore, convey them in 
all honour to the general's tent.’ 

^ With all my heart,’ said Polydorc. ‘A bluc-e 3 -ed wench is 
a pretty thing, but I like not the sauce of the camp-marshal, 
nor his taste in attiring men who give way to temptation.^ 
Yet, ere I prove a fool like my companion, I would ask who or 
what this pretty maiden is, who comes to put nobIe_ prince.s 
and holy pilgrims in mind that they have m their time had 
the follies of men?’ 

Bertha advanced and whispered in the ear of Ernest. Mean- 
time joke followed jest, among Polydore and the rest of the 
gay youths, in riotous and ribald succession, which, however 
characteristic of the rude .speakers, may as well be omitted 
here. Their effect was to shake in some degree the fortitude 
of the Saxon maiden, who had some difficulty in mustering 
courage to address them. ‘ As you have mothers, gentlemen,’ 
she said, ‘as you have fair sisters, whom you would protect 
from dishonour with your best blood, as you love and honour 
those holy places which you are sworn to free from the infidel 
enemy, have compassion on me, that you may merit success in 
your undertaking ! ’ 

‘Fear nothing, maiden,’ said Ernest, ‘I will be your pro- 
tector ; and you, my comrades, be ruled by me. I have, during 
your brawling, taken a view, though somewhat against my 
promise, of the pledge which she bears, and if she who 
presents it is affronted or maltreated, be assured Godfrey of 
Bouillon will severely avenge the wrong done her.’ 

‘ Nay, comrade, if thou canst warrant us so much,’ said Poly- 
dore, ‘I win myself be most anxious to conduct the yoiing 
woman in honour and safety to Sir Godfrey’s tent.’; 

‘ The princes,’ said Ernest, ‘must be nigh meeting there in 
council. I^at I have said I will warrant and uphold with 
hand and life. More I might guess, but I conclude this sensible 
young maiden can speak for herself.’ 

• ‘Now, Heaven bless thee, gallant squire,’ said Bertha, . ‘ and 
make thee alike brave and fortunate ! Embarrass yourself no 
frrther about me than to deliver me safe to your leader 
Godfrey.’ 

‘We spend time,’ said Ernest, springing from his horse. 
‘ You are no soft Eastern, fair maid, and I presume you will 
find yourself under no difficulty in managing a quiet horse 1 ’ 

. ‘Not the least,’ said Bertha, as, wrapping herself in her 

^ See Crusaders’ Punishment, Kote 9. 
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cassock, slie sprung from the ground, and alighted upon the 
spirited palfrey as a linnet stoops upon a rose-bush. ‘And 
now, sir,, as my business really brooks no delay, I •wiU he in- 
debted to you to show me instantly to the tent of Duke Godfrey 
of Bouillon.’ 

By availing herself of this courtesy of the young Apulian, 
Bertha imprudently separated herself from the old Yarangian j 
hut the intentions of the 3muth were honourable, and he con- 
ducted her through the tents and huts to the pavilion of the 
celebrated general-in-chief of the crusade. 

‘ Here,’ he said, ‘ you must tarry for a space, under the guar- 
dianship of my companions (for two or three of the pages had ac- 
companied them, out of curiosit}’’ to see the issue), and I will 
take the commands of the Duke of Bouillon upon tne subject;’ 

. To dhis nothing could he objected, and Bertha had nothing 
better to do than to admire the outside of the tent, which, in 
one of Alexius’s fits of generosity and munificence, had been 
presented by the Greek emperor to the chief of the* Franks. 
It was raised upon tail spear-shaped poles, which had - the 
semblance of gold; its curtains were of a thick stuff, manu- 
factured of silk, cotton, and gold thread. The warders who 
stood round were (at least during the tinae that the council 
was held) old grave men, the personal squires of the body, most 
of them, of the sovereigns who had taken the cross, and who 
could, therefore, be trusted as a guard over the assembly, with- 
out danger of their blabbing what they might overhear. Their, 
appearance was serious and considerate, and they looked like 
men who had taken upon them the cross, not as an idle adven- 
ture of arms, but as a purpose of the most solemn and serious 
nature. One of these stopt the Italian, and demanded what 
business authorised him to press forward into the council of 
the crusaders, who were already taking their seats. The page 
answered by giving his name, ‘Tmest of Otranto, page of 
Prince Tancred ’; and stated that he announced a young 
woman, who bore a token to the Duke of Bouillon, adding 
that it was accompanied by a message for his own ear. 

Bertha, meantime, laid aside her mantle, or upper garment, 
and disposed the rest of her dress according to the Anglo-Saxon 
costume. She had hardly completed this task before the page 
of Prince Tancred returned, to conduct her into the presence of 
the council of the crusade. She followed his signal ; while the 
other young men who had accompanied her, Avondering at the 
apparent ease with which she gained admittance, drew back to 
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a respectful distance from the tent, and there canvassed the 
singularity of their morning’s adventure. 

In the meanwhile, the ambassadress herself entered the 
council-chamber, exhibiting an agreeable mixture of shame- 
faceduess and reserve, together with a hold determination to do 
her duty at all events. There were about fifteen of the prin- 
cipal crusaders assembled in council, with their chieftain God- 
frey. He himself was a tall strong man, arrived at that period 
of life in which men are supposed to have lost none of their 
resolution, while they h&,ve acquired a wisdom and circum- 
^ection unknown to their earlier years. The countenance of 
Godfrey bespoke both prudence and boldness, and resembled 
his hair, where a few threads of silver were already mingled 
with his' raven locks. ’ 

Tancred, the noblest knight of the Christian chivalry, sat 
at no great distance from him with Hugh Earl of Vermandois, 
generally called the Great Count, the selfish and wily Bohemqnd, 
the powerful Raymond of Provence, and others of the principal 
crusaders, all more or less completely sheathed in armour. 

Bertha did not allow her courage to he broken down, but 
advancing mth a tiihid grace towards Godfrey, she placed in 
his hands the signet, which had been restored to her by the 
young page, and, after a deep obeisance, spoke these words ; 
‘ Godfrey, Count of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine the Lower, 
chief of the holy enterprise called the crusade, and you, _ his 
gallant comrades, peers, and companions, by whatever titles 
you may be honoured, !, an humble maiden of England, 
daughter of Engelred, originally a franklin of Hampshire, and 
since chieftain of the Forester, s, or free Anglo-Saxons, under 
the command of the celebrated Ederic, do claim what credence 
is due to the bearer of the true pledge which I put into your 
hand, on the part of one. not the least considerable of your own 
body, Count Robert of Paris — 

‘ Opr most honourable confederate,’ said Godfreyj looking at 
the ring. ‘ Most of you, my. lords, must, I think, Imow this 
signet — a field so'^ with the fragments of many splintered 
lances.’ The signet was handed from one of the assenibly to 
another, and generally recognised. 

When Godfrey had signified so much, the maiden resumed 
her message. | To all true crusaders, therefore, corhrades. of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and especially to the Duke himself — to 
alh I say, excepting Bohemond of Tarentum, whom he counts 
unworthy of his notice • 
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‘Hah ! me unworthy of his notice,’ said Bohemond. ‘What 
mean you by that, damsel? But the Count of Paris shall 
answer it to me.’ 

‘Under j^our favour, Sir Bohemond,’ said Godfrey, ‘no. 
Our articles renounce the sending of challenges among our- 
selves, and the matter, if not dropt bewixt the parties, must 
be referred to the voice of this honourable council.’ 

‘I think I guess the business now, my lord,’ said Bohemond. 
‘The Count of Paris is disposed to turn and tear me, because 
I offered , him good counsel on the evening before we left 
Constantinople, when he neglected to accept or be guided 
byit-— ’ 

‘It will be the more easity explained, when we have heard 
his message,’ said Godfrey. ‘ Speak forth Lord Robert of Paris’s 
charge, damsel, that we may take some order with that which, 
now seems a perplexed business.’ 

Bertha resumed her message ; and, having briefly narrated 
the recent events, thus concluded : ‘ The battle is to be done 
to-morrow, about two hours after daybreak, and the Count 
entreats of the noble Duke of Lorraine that he will permit 
some fifty of the lances of France to attend the deed of arms, 
and secure that fair and honourable conduct which he has 
otherwise some doubts of receiving at the hands of his adver- 
sary. Or if any young and gallant knight should, of his own 
freewill, wish to view the said combat, the Count will feel his 
presence as an honour; always he desires that, the name of 
such knight be numbered carefully with the armed crusaders 
who shall attend in the lists, and that the whole shall be 
limited, by Duke Godfrey’s own inspection, to fifty lances only, 
which are enough to obtain the protection required, while more 
would be considered as a preparation for aggression upon the 
Grecians, and occasion the revival of disputes which are now 
happily at rest.’ - , 

, . Bertha had no sooner finished delivering her manifesto, and 
made with great grace her obeisance to the council, than a sort 
of whisper took place in the assembly, which soon assumed a 
more lively tone. 

Their solemn vow not to turn their back upon Palestine, 
now that they had set their hands to the plough, was strongly 
urged by some of the elder knights of the council, and two or 
three high prelates, who had by this time entered to take share 
in the deliberations. The young knights, on the other hand, 
were fired with indignation on hearing the manner in which 
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their comrade had been trepanned ; and few of them could 
think of missing a combat in the lists in a country in which 
such sights were so rare, and where one was to be fought so 
near them. 

Godfrey rested his brow on his hand, and seemed in great 
perplexity. To break with the Greeks, after having suftered 
so many injuries in order to maintain the advantage of keeping 
the peace with them, seemed very impolitic, and a sacrifice of 
all he had obtained by a long course of painful forbearance 
towards Alexius Oomnenus. On the other hand, he was bound 
as a man of honour to resent the injury offered to Count Robert 
of Paris, whose reckless spirit of chivalry made him the darling 
of the army. It was the cause, too, of a beautiful lady, and a 
brave one. Every knight in the host would think himself 
hound by his vow to hasten to her defence. When Godfrey 
spoke, it was to complain of' the difficulty of the determination, 
and the short time there was to consider the case, 

* With submission to my Lord Duke of Lorraine,’ said Tan- 
cred, ‘ 1 was a Imight ere I was a crusader, and. took on me 
the vows of chivalry ere I placed this blessed sign upon my 
shoulder *, the vow first made must be’ first discharged, _ I will 
therefore do penance for neglecting, for a space, the obligations 
of the second vow, while I observe that which recalls me to the 
first duty of knighthood — the relief of a distressed lady in the 
hands of men whose conduct towards her, and towards tms host, 
in every respect' entitles me to call them treacherous faitours.’ 

‘ If my kinsman Tanored,’ said_ Bohemond, ‘ will check his 
impetuosity, and you, my lords, will listen, as you have some- 
times deigned to do, to my advice, I think I can direct you 
how to keep clear of any breach of your oath, and yet fully to 
relieve our distressed feUow-pilgrims, I see some suspicious 
looks are cast towards me, which are caused perhaps by the 
churlish manner in which this violent, and, in this case, almost 
insane, young warrior has protested against receiving my assist- 
ance. My great offence is the having given him. warning, by ' 
precept and example, of the treachery which was about to be 
practised against him, and instructed him to use forbearance 
and temperance. My warning he altogether contemned, my 
example he neglected to follow, arid fell into the snare which 
was spread, as it were, before his very eyes. Yet the Count of 
contemning me, has acted only Irom a temper 
'^“foUinisfortune and disappointment have rendered irrational 
and firantic. I am so far iroriii bearing him ill-will that, with 
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yonr lordship’s permission, and that of the present council, I 
■will haste to the place of rendezvous "with fifty lances, making 
up the retinue which attends upon each to at least ten men, 
which will make the stipulated auxiliary force equal to five 
hundred; and with these I can have little doubt of rescuing 
the Count and his- lady.’ 

‘Nobly proposed,’ said the Duke of Bouillon, ‘and with a 
charitable forgiveness of injuries which becomes our Christian 
expedition. But thou hast forgot the main difficulty, brotW 
Bohemond, that we are sworn never to turn back upon the 
sacred journey.’ 

‘If we can elude that oath upon the present occasion,’ said 
Bohemond, ‘ it becomes our duty to do so. Are we such had 
horsemen, or are our steeds so awkward, that we cannot rein 
them back from this to the landing-place at Scutari ? . We can 
get them on shipboard in the same retrograde manner, and 
when we arrive in Europe, where our vow binds us no longer, 
the Count and Countess of Paris are rescued, and our vow 
remains entire in the chancery of Heaven.’ 

A general shout arose — ‘ Long life to the gallant Bohemond ! 
Shame to us if we do not fly to the assistance of so , valiant a 
knight and a lady so lovely, since we can do so without breach 
•of our vow.’ 

‘The question,’ said Godfrey, ‘appears to me to be eluded 
rather than solved ; yet such evasions have been admitted by 
the most learned and scrupulous clerks ; nor do I hesitate to 
admit of Bohemond’s expedient, any more than if the enemy 
had attacked our rear, which might have occasioned our counter- 
marching to he a case of absolute necessity.’ 

Some there were in the assembly, particularly the church- 
men, inclined to think that the oath by which the crusaders 
had solemnly bound themselves ought to be as hterally obeyed. 
But Peter the Hermit, who had a place in -the council, and 
possessed great weight, declared it as his opinion, ‘ That since 
the precise observance of their vow would tend to diminish the 
forces of the crusade, it was in fact unlawful, and should not 
be kept according to the literal meaning, if, by a fair construction, 
it could be eluded.’ 

He offered himself to back the animal which he bestrode — 
that is, his ass ; and though he was diverted frorn showing this 
example by the remonstrances of Godfrey of Bouillon, who was 
afraid of his becoming a scandal in the eyes of the heathen, yet 
he so prevailed by his arguments, that the knights, far from 
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scrupling to countermarcli, eagerly contended Tvliicli should 
have the honour of making one of the party which should 
retrograde to Constantinople, see the combat, and biing back 
to the host in safety the valorous Count of Paris, of whose 
victoiy no one doubted, and his amazonian countess. ^ 

This emulation was also put an end to by the authority of 
Godfrey, who himself selected the fifty knights who were to 
compose the party. They were chosen from different nations, 
and the command of the whole was ^ven to young Tancred of 
Otranto. Notwithstanding the claim of Bohemond, Godfrey 
detained the latter, under the pretext that his knowledge of 
the country and people was absolutely necessary to enable the 
council to form the plan of the campaign in Syria j but m 
reality he dreaded the selfishness of a man of great ingenuity 
as well as military skill, who, finding himself in a separate 
command, might be tempted, should opportunities arise, to 
enlarge his own power and dominion at the expense of the 
pious purposes of the crusade in general. The younger men of 
the expedition were chiefly anxious to procure such horses as 
had been thoroughly trained, and could go through with ease 
and temper the manoeuvre of equitation by which it was 
designed to render legitimate the movement which they had 
recourse to. The selection was at length made, and the detach- 
ment ordered to draw up in the rear, or upon the eastward line 
of the Christian encampment. In the meanwhile, Godfrey 
charged Bertha with a message for the Count of Paris, in 
which, slightly censuring him for not observing more caution 
in his intercourse with the Greeks, he informed him that he 
had sent a detachment of fifty lances, with the corresponding 
squires, pages, men-at-arms, and cross-bows, five hundred in 
number, commanded by the valiant Tancred, to his assistance. 
The Duke also informed him that he had added a suit of armour 
of the best temper Milan could afford, together with a trusty 
war-horse, which he entreated him to use upon the field of 
battle ; for Bertha had not omitted to intimate Count Robert’s 
want of the means of knightly equipment. The horse was 
brought before the pavilion accordingly, completely barbed or 
armed in steel, and laden with armour for the Ichight’s body. 
Godfrey himself put the bridle into Bertha’s hand. 

‘ Thou need’st not fear to trust thyself with this steed : he 
is as gentle and docile as he is fleet and brave. Place thy- 
self on his back, and take heed thou stir not from the side of 
the noble Prince Tancred of Otranto, who will be the faithful 
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defender of a maiden that, has this day sho'ro dexterity, courage, 
and fidelity.’ 

Bertha bowed low, as her cheeks glowed at praise from one 
whose talents and worth were in such general esteem as to 
have raised him to the distinguished situation of leader of a 
host which numbered in it the bravest and most distinguished 
captains of Christendom. 

‘Who are yon two persons!’ continued Godfrey, speaking of 
the companions of Bertha, whom he saw in the distance before 
the tent. 

‘ The one,’ answered the damsel, * is the master of the ferry- 
boat which brought me over; and the other an old Varangian 
who came hither as my protector.’ 

. ‘^Vs they may come to employ their eyes here, and their 
tongues on the opposite side,’ returned the general of the 
crusaders, ‘1 do not think it prudent to let them accompany 
you. They shall remain here for some short time. The citizens 
of Scutari will not comprehend for some .space what our inten- 
tion is, and 1 could wish Prince Tancred and his attendants to 
be the first to announce their own amval.’ 

Bertha accordingl}’ intimated the ifieasure of the French 
general to the parties, wthout naming his motives ; when the 
ferryman began to exclaim on the hardship of intercepting him 
in his trade, and Osmund to complain of being detained from 
his duties. But Bertha, by 'the orders of Godfrey, left^ them 
with the assurance that they would be soon at liberty. Finding 
themselves thus abandoned, each applied himself to his favourite 
amusement. The ferryman occupied himself in staring about 
at all that was new; and Osmund, having in the meantime 
accepted an offer of breakfast from some of the domestics, was 

E resently engaged with a flask of such red wine as would 
ave reconciled him to a worse lot than that which he at 
present experienced. 

The detachment of Tancred, fifty spears and their armed 
retinue, which amounted fully to five hundred men, after 
having taken a short and hasty refreshment, were in arms and 
mounted before the sultr}’^ hour of noon. After some man- 
oeuvres, of which the Greelts of Scutari, whose curiosity was 
awakened by the preparations of the detachment, were at a 
loss to comprehend tne purpose, they formed into a single 
column, having four men in front. TVhen the horses were in 
this position, the whole riders at once began to rein back. . The 
action was one to which both the cavaliers and their horses 
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were well accustomed, nor did it at first afford iniicli snri>rise 
to the spectators; but when the same retrograde evolution 
was continued, and the body of crusaders seemed about to 
enter the town of Scutari in so extraordinary a fashion, some 
idea of the truth began to occupy the citi/.ens. The cr}' at 
length was general, when Tancred and a few others, whose 
horses Avere unusually well trained, arrived at the port, and 
possessed themselves of a galley, into wdiich they led their 
horses, and, disregarding all opposition from tlie imperial 
officers of the haven, pushed the vessel ^ off from the shore. 

Other cavaliers did not accomplish their purpose so easily ; 
the riders, or the horsas, "were less accustomed to continue in 
the constrained pace for such a considerable length of time, so 
that many of the Imights, having retrograded tor one or two 
hundred yards, thought their vow’ wns sufficient!}’- observed by 
having so far deferred to it, and riding in tlie ordinary manner 
into the to^vn, seized without farther ceremony on some 
vossels, which, notwithstanding the orders of the Greek em- 
peror, had been allowed to remain on the A.siatic side of the 
strait. Some less able horsemen met -svith various accidents ; 
for though it was a proverb of the time that nothing was so 
bold as a blind horse, yet from this mode of equitation, where 
neither horse nor rider saw the way he was going, some steeds 
were overthrown, others backed upon dangerous obstacles ; and 
the bones of the cavaliers themselves suffered much more than 
would have been the case in an ordinar}’^ march. 

, Those horsemen, also, who met with falls incurred the danger 
of being slain by the Greeks, had not Godfrey, surmounting 
his religious scruples, despatched a squadron to extricate them, 
a task which they performed with great ease. The greater 
part of Tancred’s followers succeeded in embarldng, as was 
intended, nor was there more than a score or two finally 
amissrng. To accomplish their voyage, however, even the 
Prince of Otranto himself, and most of his followers, were 
, obliged to betake themselves to the unlmightly labours of the 
• oar. This they found extremely difficult, as well from the 
state _ both of the tide and the wind as from the want of 
practice at the exercise. Godfrey in person viewed their 
progress anxiously from a neighbouring height, and perceived 
with regret the difficulty which they found in making their 
way, which was still more increased by the necessity for their 
keeping in a body, and waiting for the slowest and worst- 
manned vessels, which considerably detained those that were 
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more expeditious. The}' made some progress, however; nor 
had the commauder-iu-cliief the least doubt that before sunset 
they would safely reach the opposite side of the strait. 

He retired at length from his post of observation, ha\dng 

S laced a careful sentinel in his stead, with directions to bring 
im word the instant that the detachment reached the oppo- 
site shore. This the soldier could easily discern by the eye, 
if it was daylight at the time; if, on the contrar}% it was 
night before they could arrive, the Prince of Otranto had 
orders to show certain lights, which, in case of their meeting 
resistance from the Greeks, should be arranged in a peculiar 
manner, so as to indicate danger. 

Godfrey then explained to the Greek authorities of Scutari, 
whom he summoned before him, the necessity there .was that 
he should keep in readiness such vessels as could be procured, 
with which, in case of need, he was determined to transport a 
strong division from his army to support those who had gone 
before. He then rode back to his camp, the confused murmurs 
of which, rendered more noisy by the various discussions con- 
cerning the events of the day, rolled off froru the numerous 
host of the crusaders, and mingled ^Yith the hoarse sound of 
the many-billowed Hellespont. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


All is prepared : the chamhers of the mine • 

Are cramm’d Tvith the combustible, which, harmless 
While yet unldndled as the sable sand, 

Heeds but a spark to change its nature so 
That he, who wakes it from its slumbrous mood, 

Dreads scarce the explosion less than he who knows 
That ’t is his towers which meet its fury. , 

. Ayionymous. 

W HEN the sky is darkened suddenly, and the atmos- 
phere grows thick and stifling, the lower ranks^ of 
creation entertain the ominous sense of a coming 
tempest. The birds fly to the thickets, the vdld creatures 
retreat to the closest covers which their instinct gives them the 
habit of frequenting, and domestic animals show their appre- 
hension of the approaching thunder-storm by singular actions 
and movements inferring fear and disturbance. _ 

It seems that human nature, when its original habite are 
cultivated and attended^ to, possesses, on similar occasions, 
something of that prescient foreboding which announces the 
approaching tempest to the inferior ranks of creation. The 
cultivation of our intellectual powers goes perhaps too far when 
it teaches us entirely to suppress and disregard those natural 
feelings which were originally designed as sentinels by which 
nature warned us of impending danger. 

Something of the kind, however, still remains, and that 
species of feeling which announces to us sorroivful or alarming 
tidings may be said, like the prophecies of the weird sisters, to 
come over us like a sudden cloud. 

During the fatal day which was to precede the combat of 
the Caesar vuth the Count of Paris, there were current through 
the city of Constantinople the most contradictory, and at the 
same time the most terrific, reports. Privy conspiracy, it was 
. alleged, was on the very eve of breaking out ; open war, it was 
reported by others, was about to shake her banners over the 
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devoted city ; the precise cause was not agreed upon, any more 
than the nature of the enemy. Some said that the barbarians 
from the borders of Thracia, the Hungarians, as they were 
termed, and the Comani were on their march, from the frontiers 
to surprise the city ; another report stated that the Turks, who 
during this period were established in Asia, had resolved to 
prevent the threatened attack of the crusaders upon Palestine, 
by surprising not only the Western pilgrims, but the Christians 
of the East, by one of their innumerable uivasions, executed 
■^vith their characteristic rapidity. 

Another report, approaching more near to the truth, de- 
clared that the crusaders themselves, having discovered- their 
various causes of complaint against Alexius Comnenus, had 
resolved to march back their united forces to the capital, with 
a view of dethroning or chastising him ; and the citizens were 
dreadfully alarmed for the consequences of the resratment of 
men so fierce in their habits and so strange in their manners. 
In short, although they did not all agree on the precise cause 
of danger, it was yet generally allowed that something of a 
dreadful land was impending, which a;^eared to be in a certain 
degree confirmed by the motions that were taking place among 
the troops. The Varangians, as_ well as the Immortals, were 
gradually assembled, and placed in occupation of the strongest 
parts of the city, until at length the fleet of galleys, row-boats, 
and transports, occupied by Tancred and his party, were ob- 
served to put themselves in motion from Scutari, and attempt 
to gain such a height in the narrow sea as upon the turn of the 
tide should transport them to the port of the capital. 

Alexius Comnenus was himself struck at this unexpected 
movement on the part of the crusaders. Yet, after some con- 
versation with Hereward, on whom he had determined to repose 
his confidence, and had now gone too far to retreat, he became 
reassured, the more especially by the limited size of the . de- 
tachment which seemed to meditate so bold a measure as an 
attack upon his capital. To those around him he said, with 
carelessness, that it was hardly to be supposed that a trumpet 
could blow to the charge, within hearmg of the crusaders 
camp, without some out of so many knights coming forth to 

see the cause and the issue of the conflict. ' 

The conspirators also had their secret fears when the httle 
armament of Tancred had been seen on the straits. Agelastes 
mounted a mule and went to the shore of the sea, at the place 
now called Galata, He met Bertha’s old ferryman, whom 
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Godfrey had set at liberty, x)artly in contempt, and partly that 
the report he was likely to make might serve to amuse the 
conspirators in the city. Closely examined by Agelastes, he 
confessed that the present detachment, so far as he under- 
stood, was despatched at the instance of Bohemond, and was 
under the command of his kinsman, Tancred, whose well-known 
banner was floating from the headmost vessel. This gave cour- 
age to Agelastes, who, in the course of his intrigues, had opened 
a private communication with the wily and ' ever mercenary 
prince of Antioch. The object of the philosopher had been 
to obtain from Bohemond a body of his followers to co-ope- 
rate in the intended conspiracy,- and fortify the party of in- 
surgents. It is true, that Bohemond had returned no answer ; 
but the account now given by the ferryman, and the sight of 
Tancred the kinsman of Bohemond’s banner displayed on the 
straits, satisfied the philosopher that his offers, his presents, 
and his promises had gained to his side the avaricious Italian, 
and that this band had been selected by Bohemond, and were 
coming to act in his favour. 

As Agelastes turned to go ofi*, he almost jostled a person as 
much mufiled up, and apparently as unwilling to be Icnown, as 
the philosopher himself. Alexius Comnenus, however — for it 
was the Emperor himself — knew Agelastes, though rather from 
his stature and gestures than his countenance ; and could not 
forbear whispering in his ear, as he passed, the well-lcnown 
lines, to which the pretended sage’s various acquisitions gave 
some degree of point : — 

‘Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 

Augur, schoenobates, medicus, magus ; omnia novit. 

Grjeculus esuriens in coelum, jusseris, ibit.' 

Agelastes first started at the unexpected sound of the Emperor’s 
voice, yet immediately recovered presence of mind, the want of 
which had made him suspect himself betrayed; and without 
taking notice of the rank of the person to whom he spoke, he 
answered by a quotation which should return the alarm he had 
received. The speech that suggested itself was said to be that 
which the phantom of Cleonice dinned into the eats of the 
tyrant who murdered her — 

-‘Tu cole justitiara ; teque atque alios manet ultor.’i 
The sentence, and the recollections which accompanied it, 

^ See Latin Quotations. Note 10. 
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tlirillcd tlirough tlie heart of the Emperor, who walked on, 
however, without any notice or reply. 

‘ The vile consjiiratoiv' he said, ‘ had his associates around 
him, otherwise he had not hazarded that threat. Or it may have 
been worse : Agelastes himself, on the verj’’ brink of tin's world, 
may have obtained that singular glance into futurity proper to 
that situation, and perhap.? speaks less from his own reflection 
than from a strange spirit of prescience, which dictates his 
words. Have I then in earnest sinned so far in my imi)erial 
duty as to make it just to apply to me the warning used by 
the injured Cleonice to her ravisber and murderer? Methinks 
I have not. IMethinlvs that, at less expense than that of a 
just severit 3 % I could ill have kept my seat in the high place 
where Heaven has been pleased to seat me, and where, as a 
ruler, I am hound to maintain my station. Methinks the sum 
of those who have experienced my clemency may he well 
numbered -^vitb that of such as have sustained the deserved 
punishments of their guilt. But has that vengeanc^ however 
deserved in itself, been always taken in a legal or justifiable 
manner ? My conscience, I doubt, will hardly answer so home 
a question; and where is the man, had he the virtues of 
Antoninus himself, that can hold so high and responsible a 
place, yet sustain such an interrogation as is implied in that 
sort of warning which I have received from this traitor ? ,Tu 
coU justitiam ; we all need to use justice to others. Tcqm 
atque alios manet ultor ; we are all amenable to an avenging 
being. 1 will see the Patriarch — instantly will I see him ; and 
by confessing my transgressions to the church, I will, by her 
plenary indulgence, acquire the right of spending the last day 
of my reign in a consciousness of innocence, or at least of 
pardon — a state of mind rarely the lot of those whose lines 
have fallen in lofty places.’ 

So saying, he passed to the palace of Zosimus the Patriarch, 
to whom he could unbosom himself with more safety because 
he had long considered Agelastes as a private enemy to the 
church, and a man attached to the ancient doctrines of heathen- 
ism. In the councils of the state they were also opposed to each 
other, nor did the Emperor doubt that, in communicating the 
secret of the conspiracy to the Patriarch, he was sure to attain 
a loyal and firm supporter in the defence which he proposed to 
himself. He therefore gave a signal by a low whistle, and a 
confidential officer, well mounted, approached him, who attended . 
him in his ride, though unostenfritiously, and at some distance. 

VOL. XXIV 19 
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In tins manner, therefore, Alexius Comnenus proceeded to 
the palace of the Patriarch, "with as much speed as was^ con- 
sistent with his purpose of. avoiding to attract any particular 
notice as he passed through the street. During the whole 
ride, the warning of Agelastes repeatedly occurred to hm, and 
his conscience reminded him of too many actions of his reign 
which could only he justified by necessity, emphatically said^ to 
be the tyrant’s plea, and which were of themselves deserving 
the dire vengeance so long delayed. 

When he came in sight of the splendid towers which adorned 
the front of the patriarchal palace, he turned aside from the 
lofty gates, repaired to a narrow court, and again giving his 
mule to his attendant, he stopt before a postern, whose low 
arch and humble architrave seemed to exclude the possibility 
of its leading to any place of importance. On Imocldng, how- 
ever, a priest of an inferior order opened the door, who, with a 
deep reverence, received the Emperor so soon as he had made 
himself known, and conducted him into the interior of the 
palace. Demanding a secret interview with the Patriarch, 
Alexius was then ushered into his private library, where he was 
received by the aged priest with the deepest respect, which 
the nature of his communication soon changed into horror and 
astonishment. 

Although Alexius was supposed by many of his own court, 
and particularly by some members of Hs own family, to be 
little better than a hypocrite in his reh^ous professions, yet 
such severe observers were unjust in branding him with a name 
so odious. He was indeed^ aware of the great support which he 
received from the good opinion of the clergy, and to them he 
was willing to make sacrifices for the advantage of the church, 
or of individual prelates who manifested fidelity to the crown ; 
but though, on the one hand, such sacrifices were rarely made 
by Alexius without a view to temporal policy, yet, on the other, 
he regarded them as recommended by his devotional feelings, 
and took credit to himself for various grants and actions, as 
dictated by sincere piety, which, in another aspect, were the 
fruits of temporal policy. His mode of looking on these meas- 
ure was that of a person with oblique vision, who sees an 
object in a different manner according to the point from which 
he chances to contemplate it. 

’rhe Emperor placed his own errors of government before the 
Patriarch in his confession, giving due weight to every, breach 
of morality a.<^ It. oc/jurred, and stripping from them the linea- 
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-ments and palliative circumstances vrliicli had in his ovn imagi- 
nation lessened their guilt. The Patriarch heard; to his aston- 
ishment, the real thread of many a court intrigue, which had 
home a very different appearance till the Emperor’s narrative 
either justified his conduct upon the occasion or left it totally 
unjustifiable. Upon the whole, the balance was certainly more 
in favour of Alexius than the Patriarch had supposed likely in 
that more distant view he had taken of the intrigues of the 
court, when, as usual, the ministers and the courtiers en- 
deavoured to make up for the applause which they had given 
in council to the most blameable actions of the absolute mon- 
arch by elsewhere imputing to his motives greater guilt y than 
really belonged to them. Many men who had fallen sacrifices, 
it was supposed, to the personal spleen or jealousy of the 
Emperor, appeared to have been in ftct removed from life, or 
from liberty, because their enjoying either was inconsistent 
with , the quiet of the state and the safety of the monarch. 

Zosimus also learned, what he perhaps already suspected, 
that, amidst the profound silence of despotism which seemed to 
pervade the Grecian empire, it heaved frequently with convul- 
sive throes, which ever and anon made obvious the existence of 
a volcano under the surface. Thus, while smaller delinquencies, 
or avowed discontent with the imperial government, seldom 
occurred, and were severely punished when they did, the 
deepest and most mortal conspiracies against the fife and the 
authority of the Emperor were cherished by those nearest to 
his person ; and he was often himself awpe of them, though 
it was not until they approached an explosion that he dared act 
upon his Imowledge and punish the conspirators. 

The whole treason of the Csesar, with his associates, Age- 
lastes and Achilles Tatius, was heard by the Patriarch with 
"wonder and astonishment, and he was particularly surprised at 
the dexterity with which the Emperor, knowing the existence 
of so dangerous a conspiracy at home, had been able to parry 
the danger from the crusaders occurring at the same moment. 

‘ In mat respect,’ said the Emperor, to whom indeed the 
churchman hinted his surprise, ‘ I have been singularly un- 
fortunate. Had I been secure of the forces of my own empire, 

I might have taken one out of two manly and open courses 
with these frantic warriors of the W est : I might, my re'mrend 
father, have devoted the sums paid to Bohemond and other of 
the more selfish among the crusaders to the honest and open 
support of the army of Western , Christians, and safely trans- 
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ported tliem to Palestine, witlioiit exposing them to the peat 
loss ^vlncll they are likely to sustain by the opposition ol the 
infidels ; their success would liave been in fact my omi, and a 
Latin kingdom in Palestine, defended by its steel-clad warriors, 
would have been a safe and incxi^ugnable barrier of the empire 
against the Saracens. Or, if it was thought more expedient for 
the protection of the empire and the holy church, over which 
you are ruler, we might at once, and by open force, have 
defended the frontiers of our states against a host commanded 
by so many different and discording chiefs, and advancing upon 
us with such equivocal intentions. If tlie first swarin of these 
locusts, under him whom they called Walter the Penniless, was 
thinned by the Hungarians, and totally destroyed b}’’ the Turks, 
as the pyramids of bones on the frontiers of the country still 
keep in memory, surely the united forces of the Grecian empire 
would have had little difficult}^ in scattering this second 
flight, though commanded by these Godfreys, Bohemonds, and 
Tancreds.’ 

The Patriarch was silent, for though he disliked, or rather 
detested, the crusaders, as members of the Latin Church, he yet 
thought it highly doubtful that in feats of battle they could 
have been met and overcome by the Grecian forces. 

‘At any rate,’ said Alexius, rightly interpreting his silence, 

‘ if vanquished, I had fallen under my shield as a Greek emperor, 
should, nor had I been forced into these mean measures of 
attacking men by stealth, and with forces disguised as infidels ; 
while the lives of the faithful soldiers of the empire, who have 
fallen in obscure skirmishes, had better, both for them and me, 
been lost bravely in their ranks, avowedly fighting for their 
native emperor and their native country. Now, and as the 
matter stands, I shall be handed down to posterity as a wily 
tyrant, who engaged his subjects in fatal feuds for the safety of 
his own obscure life. Patriarch, these crimes rest not with me, 
but with the rebels whose, intrigues compelled me into such 
courses. What, reverend father, will be my fate hereafter, 
and in what light shall I descend t6 posterity, the author of 
so many disasters.?’ 

‘ For futurity,’ said the Patriarch, ‘ your Grace hath referred 
yourself to the, holy church, which hath power to bind and to 
loose ; your means of propitiating her are ample, and I have 
already, indicated such as she' may reasonably expect, in conse- 
quence of your repentance and forgiveness.’ , 

‘They shall be granted,’ replied the .Emperor, ‘in their 
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fullest extent} nor will 1 injure you in doubting tbeir effect 
in the next world. In this pre-sent state of existence, however, 
the favourable opinion of the church may do much for me 
during this important crisis. If we understand each other, 
good Zosimus, her doctors and bishops are to thunder in my 
behalf, nor is my benefit from her pardon to be deferred till 
the funeral monument closes upon me 1 ’ • 

‘ Certainly not,' said Zosimus, ‘ the conditions which I have 
already stipulated being strictly attended to.’ 

‘ And my memory in history,' said Alexius, ‘ in what manner 
is that to be preserved ? ’ 

-For that,’ answered the Patriarch, ‘your Imperial Majesty 
must trust to the filial piety and literary talents of your accom- 
plished daughter, Anna Comnena.' 

_The_ Emperor shook his head. ‘This unhappy Cjesar,’ he 
said, ‘ is hke to make a quarrel between us ; for I shall scarce par- 
don so ungrateful a rebel as he is because my daughter clings 
to him with a woman’s fondness. Besides, good Zosimus, it 
is not, I believe, the page of a historian such as my daughter 
that is most likely to be received without challenge by pos- 
terity. Some Procopius, some philosophical slave, starving in 
a garret, aspires to write the life of an emperor whom he durst 
not approach ; and although the principal merit of his produc- 
tion be that it contains particulars upon the subject which no 
man durst have promulgated while the prince was living, yet 
no man hesitates to admit such as true when he has passed 
from the scene.' 

‘ On that subject/ said Zosimus, ‘ I can neither afford your 
Imperial _ Majesty relief or protection. If, however, your 
naemoiy is unjustl}’' slandered upon earth, it will be a matter 
of indifference to your Highness, who will be then, I trust, 
^joying a state of beatitude which idle slander cannot assail. 
Hie only way, indeed, to avoid it while on this side of time • 
irould be to write your Majesty’s own memo^while you are 
yet in the body ; so convjnced am I that it is in~yoyr power 
to ^sign legitimate excuses for those actions of your life which, 
"^thout your doing so, would seem most worthy of censure.’ 

‘ Change we the subject/ said the Emperor ; ‘ and since the 
danger is imminent, let us take care for the present, and leave 
mture ages to judge for themselves. What circumstance is it, 
reverend father, in your opinion, which encourages these con- 
Epnators to make so audacious an appeal to the populace and 
the Grecian soldiers ? ’ 
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‘ Certainly,’ answered the Patriarch, ‘ the most irritating 
incident of your Highness’s reign was the fate of Urscl, who, 
submitting, it is said, u})on capitulation, for life, limb, and 
liberty, was starved to death by your orders in the dungeons 
of the Blacquernal, and whose courage, liberality, and^ other 
popular virtues are still fondly remembered by the citizens 
of this metropolis, and by the soldiers of the guard called 
Immortal.’ 

‘ And this,’ said the Emperor, fixing his eye upon his con- 
fessor, ‘your reverence esteems actually the most dangerous 
point of the popular tumult?’ 

‘ I cannot doubt,’ said the Patriarch, ‘ that his very name, 
boldly pronounced and artfully repeated, will be the watch- 
word, as has been plotted, of a horrible tumult.’ 

‘ I thank Heaven 1 ’ said the Emperor, ‘ on that particular I 
will be on my guard. Good-night to your reverence; and 
believe me that all in this scroll,; to which I have set my hand, 
shall be with the utmost fidelity accomplished. Be not, how- 
ever, over-impatient in this business : such a shower of benefits 
falling at once upon the church "would make men susjiicious 
that the prelates and ministers proceeded rather as acting 
upon a bargain between the Emperor and Patriarch than as 
paying or receiving an atonement offered by a sinner in excuse 
of his crimes. This would be injurious, father, both to yourself 
and me.’ 

‘ All regular delay,’ said the Patriarch, ‘ shall be interposed 
at your Highness’s pleasure; and we shall trust to you for 
recollection that the bargain, if it could be termed one, was of 
your own seeking, and that the benefit to the church was con- 
tingent upon the pardon and the support which she has afforded 
to your Majesty.’ 

‘ True,’ said the Emperor — ‘ most true ; nor shall I forget it. 

. Once more adieu, and forget not what I have told thee. This 
is a night, Zosimus, in which the Emperor must toil like 
a slave, if he means not to return to the humble Alexius 
Comnenus, and even then there were no resting-place.’ 

So saying, he took leave of the Patriarch, who was highly 
gratified with the advantages he had obtained for the church, 
which many of his predecessors had struggled for in vain. He 
resolved, therefore, to support the staggering Alexius. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Heaven knows its time ; tlie bullet lias its billet. 

Arrow and javelin eacli its destined purpose ; 

The fated beasts of nature’s lower strain 

Have eacli tbeir separate task. 

. OU Play. . 

A GELASTES, after crossmg the Emperor in the maimer 
"we have already described, and after having taken such 
^ measures as occurred to him to ensure the success of 
the conspiracj’', returned to the lodge of his garden, where the 
lady of the Count of Paris still remained, her only companion 
being an old woman named Yexhelia, the wife of the soldier 
who accompanied Bertha to the camp of the crusaders, the 
kind-hearted maiden having stipulated that, during her absence, 
her mistress was not to he left without an attendant, and that 
attendant connected with the Varangian Guard. . He had been 
all day plajdug the part of the ambitious politician, the selfish 
time-server, the dark and subtle conspirator j and n ow it seemed, 
as if to exhaust the catalogue of his various parts in the human 
drama, he chose to exhibit himself in the character of the 
sophist, and justify, or seem to justify, the arts by which he had 
risen to wealth and eminence, and hoped even now to arise to 
royalty itself 

‘ Pair countess,’ he said, ‘ what occasion is there for your 
wearing this veil of sadness over a countenance so lovely ! 

‘Do you suppose me,’ said Brenhilda, .‘a stock, a stone, or a 
creature without the feelings of a sensitive being, that I should 
endure mortification, imprisonment, danger, and distre^, with- 
out expressing the natural feelings of humanity ? Bo ^ 



sensible to the disgrace, or incensed against the authors oi t . 
And dost thou think that I will receive consolation at thy 
bauds — r at thine — one of the most active artificers in this .weh 
of treacherj' in which I am so hasefy entangled 1 
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‘ Not entangled certainly by my means/ answered Agelastes ; 
‘clap your hands, call for what you wish, and the slave who 
refuses instant obedience had better been unborn. Had I not, 
with reference to your safety and your honour, agreed for a short 
time to be your keeper, that ofiice would have been usurped 
by the Csesar, whose object you know, and may partly guess 
the modes by which it would be pursued. Why then dost thou 
childishly weep at being held for a short space in an honourable 
restraint, which the renowned arms of your husband will prob- 
ably put an end to long ere to-morrow at noon 1 ’ 

‘ Canst thou not comprehend/ said the Countess, ‘ thou man 
of many words, but of few honourable thought, that a heart 
like mine, which has been trained in the feelings of reliance 
upon my own worth and valour, must be necessarily affected 
with shame at being obliged to accept, even from the svrord of 
a husband, that safety which I would gladly have owed only 
to my own V 

‘Thou art misled. Countess,’ answered the philosopher, ‘by 
thy pride, a failing predominant in woman. Thinkest thou 
there has been no offensive assumption in laying aside the 
character of a mother and a wife, and adopting that of one of 
those brain-sick female fools who, like the bravoes of the other 
sex, sacrifice everji;hing that is honourable or useful to a frantic 
and insane affectation of courage 1 Believe me, fair lady, that 
the true system of virtue consists in filling thine owii place 
gracefully in society, breeding up thy children, and delighting 
those of the other sex; and anything beyond this may well 
render thee hateful or terrible, but can add nothing to thy 
amiable qualities,’ _ 

. ‘ Thou pretendest,’ said the Countess, ‘ to be a philosopher ; 
methinks thou shouldst know that the fame which hangs its 
chaplet on the tomb of a brave hero or heroine is worth all 
the petty engagements in which ■ ordinary persons spend the 
current of their time. One hour of life, crowded to the full 
with glorious action, and filled with noble risks, is worth whole 
. years of those mean observances of paltry decorum in which 
men steal through existence, like sluggish waters through a 
marsh, without either honour or observation.’ 

‘Daughter, ’ said Agelastes, approaching nearer to the lady, 
‘it is with pain I see you bewildered in errors which, a little 
chlm reflection might remove. We niay flatter ourselves, and 
■human vanity usually does so, that beings infinitely more 
powerful than those belonging to mere humanity are employed 
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daily in measuring out the good and evil of this world, the 
termination of combats, or the fate of empires, according to 
their own ideas of what is right or wrong, or, more properly, 
according to what we ourselves conceive to he such. The 
Greek heathens, renowned for their wisdom and glorious for 
their actions, ex^dained to men of ordinary minds the supposed 
existence of Jupiter and his pantheon, where various deities 
presided over various virtues and vices, and regulated the 
temporal fortune and future happiness of such as practised 
them. The more learned and wise of the ancients rejected 
such the vulgar interpretation, and wisely, although affecting 
a deference to the pubhc faith, denied before their disciples in 
private the gross fallacies of Tartarus and Olympus, the vain 
doctrines concerning the gods themselves, and the extravagant 
expectations which the vulgar entertained of an immortalily 
supposed to he possessed by creatures who were in eve^ 
respect mortal, both in the confirmation of their bodies and in 
the internal belief of their souls. Of these wise and good men 
some granted the existence of the supposed deities, but denied 
that they cared about the actions of manMnd any more than 
those of the inferior animals. A merry, jovial, careless life, 
such as the followers of Epicurus would choose for themselves, 
was what they assigned for those gods whose being they ad- 
mitted. Others, more bold or more consistent, entirely denied 
the existence of deities who apparently had no proper object 
or purpose, and beheved that such of them whose being and 
attributes were proved to us by no supernatural app^rances 
had in reality no existence whatever.’ 

‘Stop, wretch!’ said the Countess, ‘and know that thou 
speakest not to one of those blinded heathens of whose abomi- 
nable doctrines you are detailing the result. Know that, if an 
erring, I am nevertheless a sincere, daughter of the church, and 
this cross displayed on my shoulder is a sufficient emblem of 
the vows I have undertaken in . its cause. Be therefore wary, 
us thou art wily j for, believe me, if thou scoffest or utterest 
reproach against my holy religion, what I am unable to answer 
in language I wiU reply to, without hesitation, with the point 
of my dagger.’ 

‘ To that argument,’ said Agelastes, drawing back Irom the 
neighbourhood of Brenhilda, ‘befieve me, fair lady, I am very 
unwilling to urge your gentleness. But, although I shall not 
venture to say anything of those superior and benevolent 
powers to whom you ascribe the management of the world, you 
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•will surely not take ofTence at my noticing tliose base supersti- 
tions wbicb have been adopted in explanation of wbat is called 
by the Magi the Evil Principle. Was there ever received into 
a human creed a being so mean — alino.st so ridiculous — as the 
Christian Satan ? A goatish figure and limbs, with grotesque 
features, ■formed to exjjrcss the most execrable passions ; a 
degree of power scarce inferior to that of the Deity ; and a 
talent at the same time scarce equal to that of the stupidest 
of the lowest order ! What is he, this being, who is at Iwst 
the second arbiter of the human race, save an immortal spint, 
with the petty spleen and spite of a vindictive old man or old 
woman V 

Agelastes made a singular pause in this part of his discourse. 
A mirror of considerable size hung in the apartment, so that 
the philosopher could see in its reflection the figure of Bren- 
hilda, and remark the change of her countenance, though she 
had averted her face from him in hatred of the doctrines which 
he promulgated. On this glass the philosopher had his eyes 
naturally fixed, and he was confounded at perceiving a figure 
glide from behind the shadow of a curtain, and glare at him 
•with the supposed mien and expression of the Satan of monkish 
mythology, or a sat)rr of the heathen age. 

‘ Man ! ’ said Brenhilda, whose attention was atoacted by 
this extraordinary apparition, as it seemed, of the Fiend, ‘ have 
thy -wicked words, and still more -wicked thoughts, brought the 
Devil amongst us 1 If so, dismiss him instantly, else, by Our 
Lady of the Broken Lances ! thou shalt know better than at 
present what is the temper of a Frankish maiden when in 
presence of the Fiend himself, and those who pretend skill to 
raise him. I wish not to enter into a contest unless com- 
pelled ; but if I am obliged to join battle with an enemy so 
horrible,' believe me, no one shall say that Brenhilda feared 
him.’ 

Agelastes, after looking -with surprise and horror at the 
figure as reflected in -the glass, turned back his head te examine 
the substance, of which^ the reflection was so strange. The 
object, however, had disappeared behind the curtain, ■under 
which it probably lay hid, and it -was after a minute or -two 
that the half-gibing, half-scowling countenance showed itself 
again in the same position in the mirror. 

‘By the gods !’ said Agelastes, ' 

now,’ said the Countess, ‘you professed 
unbelief. , 
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‘By the gods ! ’ repeated Agelastes, in part, recovering him- 
self, ‘ it is Sylvan, that singular mockery of humanity, . who 
was said to have been brought Jhom Taprohana. I warrant he 
also believes in his jolly god Pan, or the veteran Sylyanus. 
He is to the uninitiated a creature whose appearance is full of 
terrors, hut he shrinks before the philosopher like ignorance 
before .knowledge.’ So. saying, he with one hand pulled: down 
the curtain, under which the animal had nestled itself when it 
entered from the garden-window of the pavilion, and with the 
other, in which he had a staff uplifted, threatened to chastise 
the creature, with the words — ‘ How now, Sylvanus ! what 
insolence is this? To your place!’ 

As, in uttering these words, he struck the animal, the blow 
unluckily lighted upon his wounded hand, and recalled its 
hitter smart. The wild temper of the creature returned, un- 
subdued for the moment by any awe of man; uttering a fierce, 
and at the same time stifled, cry, it flew on the philosopher, 
and clasped its strong and sinewy arms about his throat with 
the utmost fury. The old man twisted and struggled to de- 
liver, himself from the creature’s grasp, but in vain. Sylvan 
kept hold of his prize, compressed his sinewy arms, and abode 
by his purpose of not quitting his hold of the philosopher’s 
throat until he had breathed his last. Two more bitter yells, 
accompanied each with a desperate contortion of the counte- 
nance and squeeze of the hands, concluded, in less than five 
minutes, the dreadful strife. 

; Agelastes lay dead upon the ground, and his assassin Sylvan, 
springing from the body as if terrified and akrmed at what he 
had done, made his escape by the window. The Countess stood 
in astonishment, not knowing exactly whether she had wit- 
nessed a supernatural display of the judgment of Heaven or 
an instance of its vengeance by mere mortal means. Her new 
attendant Vexhelia was no less astonished,' though her acquain- 
tance with the animal was considerably more intimate. 

‘Lady,’ she said, ‘that gigantic creature is an animal of 
great strength, resembling mankind in form, hut huge in its 
size, and, encouraged by its immense power, sometimes malevo- 
lent in its intercourse with mortals. I have heard the Varan- 
gians often talk of it as belonging to the imperial museum. It 
IS fitting we remove the body of this unhappy man, and hide it 
m a plot of shrubbery in the garden. It is not likely that 
, he will be missed to-night, and to-morrow there will he other 
matter astir, which will probably prevent much inquiry about 
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him/ The Countess Brenhilda assented, for she was not one 
of those timorous females to whom the countenances of the 
dead are objects of terror. 

Trusting to the parole which she had given, Agelastes had 
permitted the Countess and her attendant the freedom of his 
gardens, of that part at least adjacent to the pavilion. They 
therefore were in little risk of interruption as they bore forth 
the dead body between them, and without much trouble dis- 
posed of it in the thickest part of one of the bosquets with 
which the garden was studded. 

As they returned to their ijiace of abode or confinement, the 
Countess, half speaking to herself, half addressing Vexhelia, 
said — ‘I am sorry for this; not that the infamous wretch did 
not deserve the full punishment of Heaven coming upon him in 
the very moment of blasphemy and infidelity, but because the 
courage and truth of the unfortunate Brenhilda may be brought 
into suspicion, as his slaughter took place when he was alone 
with her and her attendant, and as no one was witness of the 
singular manner in which the old blasphemer met his end. 
Thou knowest,’ she added, addressing herself to Heaven — 
‘ thou ! blessed Lady of the Broken Lances, the protectress 
both of Brenhilda and her husband, woll Icnowest that, what- 
ever faults may be mine, I am free from the slightest suspicion 
of treachery ; and into thy hands I put my cause, with a per- 
fect reliance upon thy wisdom and bounty to bear evidence in 
my favour.’ So saying, they returned to the lodge unseen, and 
with pious and submissive prayers the Countess closed that 
eventM evening. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


"Will you liear of a Spanish lady. 

How she wooed an Englishman ? 

Garments gay, as rich as may he. 

Deck’d with jewels she had on. 

Of a comely countenance and grace was she,- 
And by birth and parentage of high degree. 

Old Ballad. 

W E left Alexius Comuenus after he had unloaded his 
conscience in the ears of the Patriarch, and received 
from him a faithftil assurance of the pardon and 
patronage of the national church. He took leave of the digni- 
tary -with some exulting exclamations, so unexplicitly expressed, 
however, that it was by no means easy to conceive the meaning 
of what he said. His first inquiry, when he reached the 
Bkcquernal, being for his daughter, he was directed to the 
room encrusted with beautifully carved marble, from which she 
herself, and many of her race, derived the proud appellation of 
porphyrogenita, or bom in the purple. Her countenance was 
clouded with anxiety, which, at the sight of her father, broke 
out into open and uncontrollable ^ief. 

‘Daughter,’ said the Emperor, with a harshness little com- 
mon to his manner, and a seriousness which he sternly main- 
tained, instead of sympathising with his daughter’s afliction, 
‘as you would prevent the siUy fool with whom you are con- 
nected from displaying himself to the public both as an 
ungrateful monster and a traitor, j'^ou will not fail to exhort 
him, by due submission, to make his petition for pardon, 
accompanied with a full confession of his crimes, or, by my 
sceptre and my crown, he shall die the death! Hor will I 
pardon any who rushes upon his doom in an open tone of 
defiance, under such a standard of rebellion as my ungrateful 
son-in-law has hoisted.’ 

^ ‘What can you require of me, father?’ said the Princess. 
‘Can you expect that I am to dip my own hands in the 
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blood of tins unfortunate man ; or wilt tliou seek a revenge 
yet more bloody than tliat winch was exacted b}’' the deities of 
antiquity upon those criminals who offended against their divine 
power U 

‘ Think not so, my daughter,’ said the Emperor ; ‘ but rather 
believe that thou hast the last opportunity afforded by my 
filial affection of rescuing, perhaps from d^th, that silly fool 
thy husband, who has so richly deserved it.’^ 

‘ My father,’ said the Princess, ‘ God knows it is not at your 
risk that I would wish to purchase the life of Nicephorus ; but 
he has been the father of my children, though they are now no 
more, and women cannot forget that such a tie has existed, 
even though it has been broken by fate. Permit me only te 
hope that thje unfortunate culprit shall have an oijportunity of 
retrieving his en’ors ; nor. shall it, believe me, be my fault' if 
he resumes those practices, treasonable at once and unnatural, 
by -which his life is at present endangered.’ 

‘Follow me, then, daughter,’ said .the Emperor, ‘and know, 
that to thee alone I am about to entrust a secret, upon which 
the safety of my life and crown, as well as the pardon of my 
son-in-law’s life, will be found eventually to depend.’ 

.He then assumed in haste the garment of a slave of the 
seraglio, and commanded his daughter to arrange her dress in 
a more succinct form, and to take in her hand a lighted lamp. 
‘Whither are we going, my father 1 ’ said Anna Comnena. 

‘ It matters not,’ rephed her father, ‘ since my destiny caUs me, 
and since thine ordains thee to be _ my torch-bearer. Believe 
it, and record it, if thou darest, in thy book, that Alexius 
Gomnenus does not, -without alarm, ^descend into those awful 
dungeons which his predecessors built for men, even when his 
intentions are innocent and free from harm. Be silent, and 
should we meet any inhabitant of those inferior regions, speak 
not a word, nor make any observation upon his appearance.’ 

Passing through the intricate apartments of the palace; they 
no-w came to that large hall through which Hereward had 
passed on the first night of his introduction to the place of 
Anna’s . recitation, called the temple of the Muses. It was 
constructed, as we have said, of black marble, dimly illumi- 
nated. _ At the upper, end of the apartment was a small altar, 
on which was laid some incense, while over the smoke were 
suspended, as if projecting from the wall, two imitations of 
hands and arms, which were but imperfectly seen. 

At the bottom of this hall, a small iron door led "te a narrow 
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and winding staircase, resembling a draw-well in shape and 
size, the steps of which were excessively steep, and which the 
Emperor, after a solemn gesture to his daughter commanding 
her attendance, began to descend with the imperfect light, and 
by the narrow and difficult steps b}’; which those who visited 
the under regions of the Blacguernal seemed to bid adieu to 
the light of day. Door after door they passed in their descent, 
leading, it was probable, to different ranges of dungeons, from 
which was obscurel}’- heard the stifled voice of groans and sighs, 
such as attracted Hereward’s attention on a former occasion. 
The Emperor took no notice of these signs of human miserj’-, 
and three stories, or ranges of dungeons, had been alreadj'- 
passed, ere the father and daughter arrived at the lowest story 
of the building, the base of which was the solid rock, roughly 
carved, upon which were erected the side-walls and , arches of 
solid but unpolished marble. 

‘Here,’ said Alexius Gomnenus, ‘all hope, all expectation 
takes farewell, at the turn of a hinge or the grating of a lock. 
Yet shall not this be always the case : the dead shall revive 
and resume their right, and the disiiffierited of these regions 
shall again prefer their claim to inhabit the upper world.' If I 
cannot entreat Heaven to my assistance, be assured, my daugh- 
ter, that rather than be the poor animal which I have stooped 
to be thought^ and even to be painted in_ thy history, I 
would sooner brave every danger of the multitude which now 
erect themselves betwixt me and safety. Nothing is resolved 
save that I will live and die an emperor ; and thou, Anna, be 
assured that, if there is power in the beauty or in the talents 
of which so much has been boasted, that power shall be this 
evening exercised to the advantage of thy parent, from whom 
it is derived.’ 

‘What is it that you mean, imperial father ? Holy Virgin ! 
is this the promise you made me to save the life of the unfor- 
tunate Nicephorus V , 

‘ And so I will,’ said the Emperor,; ‘ and I am now about that 
action of benevolence. But think not I will once more warm in 
my bosom the household snake which had so nearly stung me 
to death.. No, daughter, I have piwuded for thee a. fitting 
husband, in one who is able to maintain and defend the rights 
of the Emperor thy father ; and beware how thou opposest an 
obstacle to what is _my pleasure 1 for behold these walls of 
marble, though unpolished, and recollect^ it is as possible to die 
within -the marble as to be born there.’ 
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The Princess Anna Comnena was frightened at seeing her 
father in a state of mind entirel}’’ different from any which she 
had before Avitnessed. ‘ 0, Heaven ! that my mother were 
hereff she ejaculated, in the terror of something she hardly 
loiew what. 

‘ Anna,’ said the Emperor, ‘ your fears and your screams are 
alike in vain. I am one of those who, on ordinary occasions, 
hardly nourish a wish of my own, and account myself obliged 
to those who, like my wife and daughter, take care to save me 
all the trouble of free judgment. But when the vessel is among 
the breakers, and the master is called to the helm, believe that 
no meaner hand shall he permitted to interfere with hirn, nor 
will the wife and daughter whom he indulged in prosperit)'^ be 
allowed to thwart his will while he can yet call it his own. 
Thou couldst scarcely fail to understand that I was almost 
prepared to have given thee as a mark of my sincerity to 
yonder obscure Varangian, without asking question of either 
birth or blood. Thou mayst hear when I next promise thee to 
a three years’ inhabitant of these vaults, who shall be Usesar in 
Briennius’s stead, if I can move him to accept a princess for 
his bride, and an imperial crown for his inheritance, in place of 
a starving dungeon.’ 

‘ I tremble at your words, father,’ said Anna Comnena. ‘ How 
canst thou trust a man who has felt thy cruelty 1 How canst 
thou dream that aught can ever in sincerity reconcile thee to 
one whom thou hast deprived of his eyesight V 

‘ Care not for that,’ said Alexius ; ‘ he becomes mine, or he 
shall never Icnow what it is to be again his own. And thou, 
girl, mayst rest assured that, if I wiU. it, thou art next day 
the bride of my present captive, or thou retirest to the most 
severe nunnery, never again to mix with society. Be silent, 
therefore, and await thy doom, as it shall come, and hope 
not that thy utmost endeavours can avert the current of thy 
destiny.’ , 

As he concluded this singular dialogue, in which he had 
assumed a tone to which his daughter was a stranger, and 
before which she trembled, he passed on through more than 
one strictly fastened door, while his daughter, with a falter- 
ing step, illuminated him on the obscure road. . At length 
he _ found admittance by another passage into the cell in 
which Ursel was confined, and found him reclining in hopeless 
miseiy, all those expectations having faded from his heart 
winch the Count of Paris had by his indomitable gallantry 
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for a time excited. He turned his sightless eyes towards the 
place where he heard the moving of bolts and the approach 
of steps. 

‘ A new feature/ he said, ‘ in my imprisonment — a man comes 
with a heavy and determined step, and a woman or a child 
with one that scarcely presses the floor ! Is it my death that 
you bring 1 Believe^ me, that I have, lived long enough in 
these dungeons to bid my doom welcome.’ 

‘It is not thy death, noble Ursel,’ said the Emperor, in a 
voice somewhat disguised. ‘ Life, liberty, whatever the world 
has to give, is placed by the Emperor Alexius at the feet of his 
noble enemy, and he trusts that many years of happiness and 
power, together with the command of a large share of the 
empire, will soon obliterate the recollection of the dungeons of 
the Blacquernal.’ 

‘It cannot be,’ said Ursel, with a sigh. ‘He upon whose 
eyes the sun has set even at middle day can have nothing left 
to hope from the most advantageous change of circumstances.’ 

‘You are not entirely assured of that,’ said the Emperor; 

‘ allow us to convince 3 mu that what is intended towards you is 
truly favourable and liberal, and I hope you will be rewarded 
by finding that there is more possibility of amendment in your 
case than your first apprehensions are iviUing to receive. Make 
an effort, and try whether your eyes are not sensible of the 
light of the lamp.’ 

• ‘Do with me,’ said Ursel, ‘according to your pleasure; I 
have neither strength to remonstrate nor the force of mind 
equal to make me set your cruelty at defiance. Of something 
like light I am sensible ; but whether it is reality or illusion I 
cannot determine. If you are come to deliver me from this 
living sepulchre, I pray God to requite you ; and if, under such 
deceitful pretence, jmu mean to take my life, I can only com- 
mend my soul to Heaven, and the vengeance due to my death 
to Him who can behold the darkest places in which injustice 
can shroud itself.’ 

So saying, and the revulsion of his spirits rendering him 
unable to give almost any other signs of existence, Ursel sunlc 
back upon his seat of captivity, and spoke not another word 
during the time that Alexius disembarrassed him of those chains- 
which had so long hung about him that they almost seemed to 
make a part of his person. 

‘This is an affair in which thy aid can scarce be sufficient, 
Anna,’ said the Emperor : ‘ it would have been well if you and 
VOL. XXIV— 20 
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I could have home him into the open air by our joint strength, 
for there is little wisdom in showing the secrets of this prison- 
house to those to whom the}’’ are not j’et known ; nevertheless, 
go, my child, and at a short distance from the head of the 
staircase which we descended thou wilt find Edward, the hold 
and trasty Varangian, who, on your communicating to him my 
orders, will come hither and render his assistance ; and see that 
you send also the experienced leech, Douban.’ 

Terrified, half-stifled, and half-struck with hoiror, the lady 
yet felt a degree of relief from the somewhat milder tone in 
which her father addressed her. With tottering steps, yet in 
some measure encouraged by the tenor of her instructions, she 
ascended the staircase which yawned upon these infernal 
dungeons. As she approached the top, a large and strong 
figure threw, its broad shadow between the lamp and the open- 
ing of the hall. Frightened nearly to death at the thoughts of 
becoming the wife of a squalid wretch like Ursel, a moment of 
weakness seized upon the Princess’s mind, and, when she con- 
sidered the melancholy option which her father had placed 
before her, she could not but think that the handsome and 
gallant Varangian, who had already rescued the myal family 
from such imminent danger, was a fitter person with whom to 
unite herself, if she. must needs make a second choice, than the 
singular and disgusting being whom her father’s policy had 
raked from the bottom of the Blacquernal dungeons, 

I will not say of poor Anna Comnena, who was a timid but 
not an unfeeling woman, that she would have embraced such a 
proposal, had not the life of her present husband,; Nicephorus 
Briennius, been in extreme danger ; and it was obviously the 
determination of the Emperor that, if he spared him, it should 
be on the sole condition of unloosing his daughter’s hand, and 
binding her to some one of better faith, and possessed of a 
greater desire to prove an affectionate son-in-law. Neither did 
the plan of adopting the Varangian as a second husband enter 
decidedly into the mind of the Princess. The present was a 
moment of danger, in which her rescue to be successful must 
be sudden, and perhaps,'if once achieved, the lady might have 
had an opportunity of freeing herself both from Ursel and the 
Vamngian, without disjoining either of them fi'om her father’s 
assistance, or of herself losing it. At any rate, the surest means 
of safety were to secure, if possible, the young soldier, whose 
features and appearance were of a kind which rendered the 
■task no "vvay disagreeable to a beautiful woman. The schemes 
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of conquest are so natural to the fair sex, and the whole idea 
I)assed so quickly through iVnna Comnena’s mind, that, haUng 
&st entered while the soldier’s shadow was interposed between 
her and the lamp, it had fully occupied her quick imagination, 
when, with deep reverence and great surprise at her sudden 
appearance on the ladder of Acheron, the Varangian, advancing, 
Imelt down and lent his arm to the assistance of the fair lady, 
in order to help her out of the drearj' staircase. 

‘ Dearest Hereward,’ said the lady, with a degree of intimacy 
which seemed unusual, ‘how much do I rejoice, in this dreadful 
night, to have fallen under your protection ! I have been in 
places which the spirit of Hell appears to have contrived for the 
human race.’ The alarm of the Princess, the familiarity of a 
beautiful woman, who, while in mortal fear, seeks refnge, like 
a frightened dove, in the bosom of the strong and the brave, 
must be the excuse of Anna Comnena for the tender epithet 
with which she greeted Hereward ; nor, if he had chosen to 
answer in the same tone, which, faithful as he was, might have 
proved the case if the meeting had chanced before he saw 
Bertha^ would the daughter of Alexius have been, to say the 
truth, irreconcilably offended. Exhausted as she was, she 
suffered herself to repose upon the broad breast and shoulder 
of the Anglo-Saxon ; nor did she make an attempt to recover 
herself, although the decorum of her sex and station seemed to 
recommend such an exertion. Hereward was obliged himself 
to ask herj with the unimpassioned and reverential demeanour 
of a private soldier to a princess, whether he ought to sumrnon 
her female attendants, to which she faintly uttered a negative. 
‘No — no,’ said she, ‘ I have a duty to execute for my father, 
and I must not summon eye-witnesses ; he knows me to be in 
safet^'^, Hereward, since he knows I am with thee ; and if I am 
a burden to you in my present state of weakness, I shall soon 
recover, if you will set me down upon the marble steps.’ 

‘ Heaven . forbid, lady,’ said Hereward, ‘that I were thus 
neglectful of your Highness’s gracious health ! I see your two 
young ladies, Astarte and Violante, are in quest of you. Permit 
me to summon them hither, and I will keep watch upon you if 
you are unable to retire to your chamber, where, methinlcs, the 
present disorder of your nerves will be most properly treated. 

‘ Do as thou wilt, barbarian,’ said, the Princess, rallying her- 
self, with a certain degree of pique, arising perhaps from her 
not thinking more dramatis personw were appropriate to the 
scene than the two who were already upon the stage. Then, 
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as if for tlie first time appearing to recollect the message with 
which she had been commissioned, she exhorted the Varangian 
to repair instantly to her father. , 

On such occasions, the slightest circumstances have their 
effect on the actors. The Anglo-Saxon ivas sensible that the 
Princess was somewhat offended, though whether she was so 
on account of her being actually in Hereward’s anns, or w'hether 
the cause of her anger ^vas the being nearly discovered there 
by the two young maidens, the sentinel did not presume to 
guess, hut departed for the gloomy vaults to join Alexius, with 
the never-failing double-edged axe, the bane of many a Turk, 
glittering upon his shoulder. 

Astarte and her companion had been despatched by the 
Empress Irene in search of Anna Comnena, through those 
apartments of the palace which she was wont to inhabit. The 
daughter of Alexius could nowhere he found, although the busi- 
ness on which they were seeking her was described by the Em- 
press as of the most pressing nature. Nothing, however, m 
a palace passes altogether unespied, so that the Empresses 
messengers at length received information that their mistress 
and the Emperor had been seen to descend that gloomy access 
to the dungeons which, by allusion to the classical infernal 
regions, was termed the Pit of Acheron. They came thither, 
accordingly, and we have related the consequences. ^ Hereward 
thought it necessary to say that her Imperial Highness had 
swooned upon being suddenly brought into the upper air. The 
Princess, on the other part, briskly shook off her juvenile 
attendants, and declared herself ready to proceed to the 
chamber of -her mother. The obeisance which she made Here- 
ward at parting had something in it of haughtiness, yet evi- 
dently qualified by a look of fiiendship and regard. As she 
passed an apartment in which some of the royal slaves were in 
waiting, she addressed to one of them, an old, respectable man, 
of medical sldll, a private and hurried order, desiring him to 
go to the assistance of her father, whom he would find at the 
bottom of the staircase called the Pit of Acheron, and to take 
his scimitar along with him. To hear, as usual, was to obey, 
and Douban, for that was his name, only replied by that sig- 
nificant sign which indicates immediate acquiescence. In the 
meantime, Anna Comnena herself hastened onward to her 
mother’s apartments, in which she found the Empress alone. 

‘ Go hence, maidens,’ said Irene, ‘and do not let any one 
have access to these apartments, even if the Emperor himself 
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should command it. Shut the door,’ she said, ‘ Auna Comnena ; 
and if the j^lousy of the stronger sex do not allow us the 
masculine privilege of holts and bars to secure the insides of 
our apartments, let us avail ourselves, as quickly as may he, 
of such opportunities as are permitted us; and remember, 
Princess, that however implicit your duty to your father, it is 
yet more so to me, who am of the same sex with thyself, and 
may truly caU thee, even according to the letter, blood of my 
blood and hone of my hone. Be assured thy father knows not 
at this moment the feelings of a woman. Neither he nor any’ 
man alive can justly conceive the pangs of the heart which 
hea,ts under a woman’s robe. These men, Anna, would tear 
asunder without scruple the tenderest ties of affection, the 
whole structure of domestic felicity, in which lie a woman’s 
cares, her joy, her pain, her love, and her despair. Trust, 
therefore, to me, my daughter, and believe me, 1 will at once 
save thy father’s crown and thy happiness. The conduct of 
thy husband has been wrong — most cruelly wrong ; but, Anna, 
he is a man, and in calling him such I lay to his charge, as 
natural frailties, thoughtless treachery, wanton infidelity, every 
species of folly and inconsistency to which his race is subject. 
You ought not, therefore, to think of his faults, unless it he to 
forgive them.’ \ , 

‘Madam,’ said Anna Comnena, ‘forgive me if I remind you 
that you recommend to a princess bom in the purple itself 
a line of conduct which would hardly become the female who 
carries the pitcher for the needful supply of water to the 
village well. All who are around me have been teught to pay 
me the obeisance due to my birth, and while this Nicephorus 
Briennius crept on his knees to your daughter’s hand, which 
you extended towards him, he was rather receiving the yoke 
of a mistress than accepting a household alliance with a wife. 
He has incurred his doom, without a touch even of that 
temptation which may be pled by lesser culprits in his condi- 
tion; and if it is the will of my father that he should die, or 
suffer banishment or imprisonment, for the crime he has com- 
mitted, it is not the business of Anna Comnena to interfere, 
she being the most injured among the imperial family, who 
have in so many and such gross respects the right to complain 
of his falsehood.’ 

‘Daughter,’ replied the Empress, ‘so far I agree with you, 
that the treason of Nicephorus towards your father and myself 
has been in a great degree unpardonable; nor do I easily see 
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on wliat footing, save that of generosity, his life could be saved. 
But still you are yourself in different circumstances from me, 
and may, as an affectionate and fond "wife, compare The inti- 
macies of your former habits vith the bloody change nFich is so 
soon to he the consequence and the conclusion of his crimes. 
He is possessed of that person and of those features yrhich 
'women most readily recall to their memory, "v^Fether alive or 
dead. Think -what it ■\H11 cost j'ou to recollect that the rugged 
executioner received his last salute, that the shapely neck had 
no better repose than the rough block, that the tongue the 
sound of ■which you used to prefer to the choicest instnunents 
of music is silent in the dust ! ’ 

Anna, -who •was not insensible to the personal graces of her 
husband, ■was much affected by this forcible appeal. ‘Why 
distress me thus, mother?’ she replied, in a weeping accent. 
‘Did I not feel as acutely as you would have me to do, this 
moment, however a'wfol, would be easily borne. I had but to 
think of him as he is, to contrast his personal qualities ■with 
those of the mind, by which they are more than overbalanced,' 
and resign myself to his deserved fate with unresisting submis- 
sion to my father’s ■wiU.’ 

/And that,’ said the Empress, ‘would be to bind thee, by 
his sole fiat, to some obscure wretch, whose habits of plotting 
and intriguing had, by some miserable chance, given him 
the opportunity of becoming of importance "to the Emperor, 
and who is therefore to be rewarded by the hand of Anna 
Comnena.’ 

‘Do not think so meanly of me, madam,’ said the Princess. 

‘ I know, as well as ever Grecian maiden did, how I should free 
myself from dishonour ; and, you may 'trust me, you shall 
never blush for your daughter.’ 

‘Tell me not that,’ said the Empress, ‘since I shall blush 
alike for the relentless cruelly which gives up a once beloved 
husband to an ignominious death, and for the passion, for 
which I want a name, which would replace him by an obscure 
barbarian from the extremity of Thule, or some wretch escaped 
from the Blacquemal dungeons.’ 

The Prmcess was astonished to perceive that her mother 
was acquainted with the purposes, even the most private, which 
ner father had formed for his governance during this emer- 
gency. She was ignorant that Alexius and his royal consort, 
in other respects living together with a decency ever exemplary 
in people of their rank, had sometimes, on interesting occasions, 
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family debates, in which tbe husband, provoked by the seeming 
unbelief of his partner, was tempted to let . her guess more of 
his real purposes than he would have cooUy imparted of, his 
own calm choice. 

The Princess was affected at the anticipation of the death 
of her husband, nor could this have been reasonably supposed 
to be otherwise ; but she was still more hurt and affronted by 
her mother taking it for granted that she designed upon the 
instant to replace the Cfesar by an uncertain, and at all events 
an unworthy, successor. Whatever considerations had operated f 
to make Hereward her choice, their effect was lost when the 
match was placed in this odious and degrading point of view ; 
besides which is to be remembered, that women almost in- 
stinctively deny their first thoughts in favour of a suitor, and 
seldom 'wilfingly reveal them, unless time and " circumstance 
concur to favour them. She called Heaven, therefore, passion- 
ately to witness, while she repelled the charge. 

‘Bear witness,’ she said, ‘Our Lady, Queen of Heaven! 
bear witness, saints and martyrs aU, yc! blessed ones, who are, 
more than ourselves, the guardians of our mental purity ! that 
I know no passion which I dare not avow, and that, if Hiceph- 
orus’s life depended on my. entreaty .-to God and men, aU his 
injurious acts towards me disregarded and despised, it should 
be as long as Heaven gave to those servants whom it snatched 
firom the earth without suffering the pangs of mortality.’ 

.‘You have sworn boldly,’ said the Empress. ‘See, ^na 
Comnena, that you keep your word, for believe me it will be 
tried.’ ■ i 

‘What will be tried, mother ? ’ said the Princess; ‘or what 
have f: to do to pronounce the doom of the.Cjesar, who is not 
subject to my power?’ 

‘ I will show you,’ said the Empress, gravely ; and, leading 
her towards a sort of wardrobe, which formed a closet in the 
■wall, she withdrew a curtain which hung before it, and placed 
before, her her unfortunate husband, Nicephorus Briennius, 
half-attired, with his sword drawn in his hand. Looking upon 
him as an enemy, and conscious of some schenaes with respect 
■fco him which had passed through her mind in the course of 
these troubles, the Princess screamed faintly, upon perceiving 

him so near her with a weapon in his hand. _ ’ 

‘ Be more composed,’ said the Empress, ‘ or this wretched 
Man, if discovered, falls no less a victim to thy idle fears than 
fo thy baneful revenge.’ 
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Nicepliorus at, tliis spcccli seemed to have adopted Ids cue, 
for, dropping the point of Ids s\Yord, and falling on Ids knees 
before the Princess, he clasped his hands to entreat for mercy, 

‘ What hast thou to ask from me 1 ’ said his wife, naturally 
assured, by her husband’s prostration, that the stronger force 
was upon her own side — ‘ what hast thou to ask from me, that 
outraged gratitude, betrayed aflcction, the most solemn vows 
violated, and the fondest tics of nature torn asunder like the 
spider’s broken web, will pennit thee to put in words for very 
shame 1 ’ 

_‘Do not suppose, Anna,’ replied the suppliant, ‘ that I am at 
this eventful period of my life to play the hj^pocrite, for the 
purpose of saving the vTctched remnant of a dishonoured 
existence. I am hut desirous to part in charity with thee, to 
make my peace with Heaven, and to nourish the last liope of 
making my way, though burdened with many crimes, to those 
regions in which alone I can find thy beauty, thy talents, 
equalled at least, if not excelled.’ 

‘ You hear him, daughter 1 ’ said Irene. ‘ His boon is_ for. 
forgiveness alone j thy condition is the more godlike, since 
thou mayst unite the safety of his life with the pardon of his 
offences.’ 

‘Thou art deceived, mother,’ answered Anna. ‘It is tiot 
mine to pardon his guilt, far less to remit his punishment. 
You have taught me to think of myself as future ages shall 
know me ; what will they say of me, those future ages, when 
I am described as the unfeeling daughter who pardoned the 
intended assassin of her father because she saw in him her own 
unfaithful husband V 

‘-See there,’ said the Crnsar, ‘is. not that^ most serene Em- 
press, the very point of despair ? and have I not in vain offered 
my life-blood to wipe out the stain of parricide and ingratitude 1 
Have I not also vindicated myself from the most unpardonable 
part of the accusation, which charged me with attempting the 
murder of the godlike emperor? Have I not sworn by all. that 
IS sacred to man, that my purpose went no farther than to 
sequestrate Alexius for a little time from the fatigues of empire, 
and place him where he should quietly enjoy ease and tran- 
quillity ; while, at the same time, his empire should he as 
implicitly regulated by himself, his sacred pleasure being trans- 
mitted through me, as in any respect, or at, any period, it had 
ever been?.’ , 

Erring man ! ’ said the Princess, ‘ hast thou approached so 
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near to the footstool of Alexius Comnenus, and durst thou form 
so false an estimate of him as to conceive it possible that he 
would consent to he a mere puppet by whose intervention you 
might have brought his empire to submission 1 Know that 
the blood of Comnenus is not so poor : my father would have 
resisted the treason in arms, and h}* the death of thy bene- 
factor only couldst thou have gratified the suggestions of thy 
criminal ambition.’ 

‘ Be such your belief,’ said the Ccesar: ‘I have said enough 
for a life which is not and ought not to he dear to me. Call 
your guards, and let them take the life of the unfortunate 
Briennius, since it has become hateful to his once beloved 
Anna Comnena. Be not afraid that an)’’ resistance of mine 
shall render the scene of my apprehension dubious or fatal, 
Nicephorus Briennius is Ctesar no longer, and he thus throws 
at the feet , of his princess and spouse the only poor means 
which he has of resisting the just doom which is therefore at 
her pleasure to i)ass.’ 

He cast his sword before the feet of the Princess, while 
Irene exclaimed, weeping, or seeming to weep, bitterly — ‘I 
have indeed read of such scenes ; but could I ever have thought 
that my own daughter would have been the principal actress in 
one of them ; could I ever have thought that her mind, ad- 
mired by every one as a palace for the occupation of Apollo 
and the Muses, should not have had room enough for the 
humbler hut more amiable virtue of feminine charity and com- 
passion, which builds itself a nest in the bosom of the lowest 
village girl ? Do thy gifts, accomplishments, and talents spread 
hardness as well as polish over thy heart? If so, a hundred 
■times better renounce them aU, and retain in their stead those 
gentle and domestic virtues which are the first honours of the 
female heart. A woman who is pitiless is a worse monster 
than one who is unsexed by any other passion.’ 

‘ TVhat would you have me do ? ’ said Anna. ‘ You, mother, 
ought to know better than I that the life of my father is 
hardly -consistent with the existence of this bold and cruel 
man. 0, 1 am sure he still meditates his ^ purpose of con^ 
spiracy ! He that could deceive a woman in the manner he 
has done me will not relinquish a plan which is founded upon 
the death of his benefactor.’ 

‘You do me injustice, Anna,’ said Briennius, starting up 
nnd imprinting a kiss upon her lips ere she was aware. ‘By 
this caress, the last that will pass between us, I swear that, if 
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in my life I have yielded to folly, I have, notwithstanding, 
never been guilty of a treason of the lieart towards a woman 
as superior to the rest of the female world in talents and 
accomplishments as in personal beauty.’ 

The Princess, much softened, shook her head as she replied 
— ‘ Ah, Nicei)horus, such were once your words ; such, perhaps, 
were then your thoughts ; hut who or what shall now w’ar- 
rant to me the veracit}’- of either 1 ’ 

‘Those very accomplishments and that very beauty itself,' 
replied Nicephorus. 

‘ And if more is wanting,’ said Irene, ‘ th}’- mother -will enter 
her security for him. Deem her not an insuHicient pledge in 
this affair ; she is thy mother, and the wife of Alexius Gom- 
nenus, interested beyond all liuman beings in the gro^vth and 
increase of the power and dignity of her husband and her 
child. ; and one who sees on this occasion an opportunity for ex- 
ercising generosity, for soldering up the breaches of the impe- 
rial bouse, and reconsti’ucting the frame of government upon 
a basis which, if there be faith and gratitude in man, shall 
never be again exposed to hazard.’ 

I To the reality of that faith and gratitude, then,’ said the 
Princess, ‘ we must trust implicitly, as it is your will, mother ; 
although even my own knowledge of the subject, both tlirough 
study and experience of the world, Ints called me to observe 
the rashness of such confidence. But although we two may 
forgive Nicephoros’s errors, the Emperor is still the person to 
whom the final reference must be had, both as to pardon and 
favour.’ 

‘Pear not Alexius,’ answered her mother; ‘he will speak 
determinedly and decidedly, but, if he acts not in the very 
moment of forming^ the resolution, it is no more to be relied 
on than an icicle in time of thaw. Do thou apprise me, if 
thou canst, what the Emperor is at present doing, and take my 
word I will find means to bring him round to our opinion.’ 

‘ Must I then betray secrets which my father has entrusted 
to me 1 ’ said the Princess ; ‘ and to one who has so lately held 
the character of his avowed enemy 1 ’ 

‘ Call it not betray,’ said Irene, ‘since it is written, thou 
. shalt beteay no one, least of all thy father, and the father of 
the empire. Yet again it is written by the holy Luke, that 
men s^ll be betrayed, both by parents and brethren, and 
Kmsiol^ and fiiends, and therefore surely also by daughters ; 
by which I only mean thou shalt discover to us thy father’s 
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secrets, so far as may enable us to save the life of thy iusband. 
The necessity of the case excuses whatever ma}’- he otherwise 
considered^ irregular.’ 

, , ‘ Be it so then, mother. Having yielded my consent, per- 
li&,ps too easily, to snatch this malefactor from my father’s 
justice,^ I am sensible I must secure his safety by such means 
as are in my power. I left my father at the bottom of those 
stairs called the Pit of Acheron, in the cell of a blind man, to. 
whom he gave the name of Ursel.’ 

'Holy Mary!’ exclaimed the Empress, ‘ thou hast named a 
name which has been long unspoken in the open air.’ 

‘Has the Emperor’s sense of his danger from the living,’ 
said the 'Caesar, ‘induced him to invoke the dead? for Ursel 
has been no living man for the space of three years.’ 

‘It matters not,’ said Anna Comnena; ‘I tell you true. 
My father even now held conference with a miserable-looking 
prisoner whom he so named.’ 

‘ It is a danger the more,’ said the Caesar : ‘ he cannot have for- 
gotten the zeal with, which I embraced the cause of the present 
emperor against his own; and so soon as he is at liberty, he 
will study to avenge it. ^ For this we must endeavour to make 
some provision, though it increases our difficulties. Sit down 
then, my gentle, my beneficent mother ; and thou, my wife,, 
who hast preferred thy love for an unworthy husband to the 
suggestions of jealous passion and of headlong revenge, sit 
down, and let us see in what manner it may be in our power, 
consistently with your duty to the Emperor, to bring our 
broken vessel securely into port.’ 

He employed much natural grace of manner in handing the 
mother and daughter to their seats ; and, taking his place con- 
fidentially between them, all were soon engaged in concerting 
what measures should be taken for the morrow, not forgetting 
spch as should at once have the effect of preserving the Caesar’s 
life, and at the same time of securing the Grecian empire 
against the conspiracy of which he had been the chief instigator. 
Briennius ventured to hint, that .perhaps the best way would 
be to suffer the conspiracy to proceed as originally intended, 
pledging his own faith that the rights of Alexius should be 
held inviolate during the struggle ; but his influence over the 
Empress and her daughter did not extend to obtaining so_ great 
a trust. They plainly protested against permitting him to 
leave the palace, or taking the least share in the confusion 
■which to-morrow was certain to witness. 
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‘ You forget, noble ladies,’ said the Ca2sar, ‘ that my honour 
is concerned in meeting the Count of Paris.’ 

‘Pshaw ! tell me not of your honour, Briennius,’ said Anna 
Comnena ; ‘ do I not well know that, although the honour of 
the Western knights be a species of Moloch, a fle.sh-devouring, 
blood-quaffing demon, yet that that which is the god of 
idolatry to the Eastern warriors, though equally loud and noi.sy 
in the hall, is far less implacable in the field! Believe not 
that I have forgiven great injuries and insults, in order to take 
such false coin as honour in payment. Your ingenuity is but 
poor, if you cannot devise some excuse which will satisfy the 
Greeks ; and in good sooth, Briennius, to this battle you go 
not, whether for your good or for your ill. Believe not that I 
yrill consent to your meeting either Count or Countess, whether 
in warlike combat or amorous parley. So you may at a word 
count upon remaining prisoner here until the hour appointed 
for such gross folly be past and over.’ 

The Caesar, perhaps, was not in his heart angry that his 
wife’s pleasure was so bluntly and resolutely expressed against 
the intended combat. ‘If,’ said he, ‘3'ou are determined to 
take my honour into your own keeping, Pam here for the pres- 
ent your prisoner, nor have I the means of interfering with 
your pleasure. When once at liberty, the free exercise of my 
valour and my lance is once more my own.’ 

‘Be it so, sir paladin,’ said the Princess, very composedly. 

‘ I have good hope that neither of them will involve you mth 
any of yop daredevils of Paris, whether male or female, and 
that we will regulate the pitch to which your courage soars by 
the estimation of Greek philosophy, and the judgment of our 
blessed Lady of Mercy, not her of the Broken Lances.’ 

At this moment, an authoritative knock at the door alarmed 
the consultation of the Ceesar and the ladies. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Physician. Be comforted, good madam ; the great rage, 

You see, is cured in him ; and yet it is danger 
To make him even o’er the time he has lost. 

Desire him to go in ; trouble him no more, 

Till further settling. 

King Lear. - 

W E left the Emperor Alexius Comnenus at the bottom 
of a subterranean vault, with a lamp expiring, and 
having charge of a prisoner who seemed himself 
nearly reduced to the same extremity. For the first two or 
three moments he listened after his daughter’s retiring foot- 
steps. He grew impatient, and began to long for her return 
before it was possible she could have traversed the path be- 
twixt him and the summit of these gloomy stairs. A minute 
or two he endured -with patience the absence of the assistance 
which he had sent her to summon; but strange suspicions 
began to cross his imagination. Could it be possible 1 Had 
she changed her purpose on account of the hard words which he 
had used towards her ? Had she resolved to leave her father . 
to his fate in his hour of utmost need ? and was he to rely, no. 
longer upon the assistance which he had implored her to send 1 
The short time which the Princess trifled away in a sort of 
gallantry with the Varangian Hereward was magnified tenfold' 
by the impatience of the Emperor, who began to think that she 
■'i^as gone to fetch the accomplices of the Csesar to assault their 
prince in his defenceless condition, and carry -into effect their 
half-disconcerted conspiracy. 

After a considerable time, filled up ; with this feeling of 
agonizing uncertainty, he began at length, more_ composedly, 
to recollect the little chance there was that the Princess would, 
even for W own sake, resentful as she was in the highest 
degree of her husband’s ill behaviour, join her resources to his, 
to the destruction of one who had so generally showed himself 
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an indulgent and affectionate father. "When ho had adopted 
this better mood, a step was heard upon the staircase^ and, 
after a long and unequal descent, Hereward, in his heavy 
armour, at length coolly arrived at the bottom of the steps. 
Behind him, panting and trembling, partly with cold and jpartly 
with terror, came Douban, the slave well skilled in medicine. ^ 
‘Welcome, good Edward! Welcome, Douban! ’-he said, 

‘ whose medical skill is sufficiently able to counterbalance the 
weight of years which hang upon him.’ 

‘ Your Highness is gracious ’ said Douban ; but what he 

would have farther said was cut off by a violent fit of coughing, 
the consequence of his age, of his feeble habit, of the damps of 
the dungeon, and the rugged exercise of descending the long 
and difficult staircase. 

‘Thou art unaccustomed to visit thy patients in so rough 
an abode,’ said Alexius; ‘and, nevertheless, to the damps of 
these dreary regions state necessity obliges us to confine many 
who are no less our beloved subjects in reality than they are 
in title.’ 

The medical man continued his cough, perhaps as an apology 
for not giving that answer of assent with which his conscience 
did not easily permit him to reply to an observation Avhich, 
though stated by one who should know the fact, seerned not 
to be in itself altogether likely. 

‘ Yes, my Douban,’ said the Emperor, ‘ in this strong case of 
steel and adamant have we found it necessary to inclose the 
redoubted Ursel, whose fame is spread through the whole world, 
both for military skill, political wisdom, personal bravery, and 
other noble gifts, which we have been obliged to obscure for a 
time, in order that we might, at the fittest conjuncture, which 
is now arrived, restore them to the world in their full lustre. 
Feel his pulse, therefore, Douban; consider him as one who 
hath suffered severe confinement, with all its privations, and is 
about to be suddenly restored to the full enjo3mient of life and 
whatever renders life valuable.’ 

‘I will do my best,’ said Douban; ‘but your Majesty must 
consider that we work upon a frail and exhausted subject, 
whose health seems already wellnigh gone, and may perhaps 
vanish in an instant, like this pale and trembling light, whose 
precarious condition the life-breath of this unfortunate patient 
seems closely to resemble.’ 

‘Desire, therefore, good Douban,' one or two of the mutes 
who serve in tbe interior, and who have repeatedly been thy 
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assistants iji such cases — or stay — Edward, thy motions will he 
more speedy; do thou go for the, mutes; make them bring 
some, kind of litter to transport the patient; and, Douban, do 
thou superintend the whole. Transport him instantly -to a 
suitable apartment, only taking care that it be secret, and let 
him enjoy the comforts of the bath, and whatever else may 
tend to restore his feeble animation, keepiug in mind that he 
must, if possible, appear to-morrow iu the field.’ 

‘.That will be hard,’ said Douban, ‘after having been, it 
would appear, subjected to such fare and such usage as his 
fluctuating pulse intimates but too plainly.’ 

‘ ’T was a mistake of the dungeon-keeper, the inhuman viUain, 
who should not go without his reward,’ continued the Emperor, 

‘ had not Heaven already bestowed it by the strange means of 
a sylvan man or native' of the woods, who yesterday put to 
death the jailer who meditated the death of his prisoner. Yes, 
my dear Douban, a private sentinel of our guards called the 
Immortal had weUnigh annihilated this flower of our trust, 
whom for a time we were compelled to immure in secret. Then, 
mdeed, a rude hammer had dashed to pieces an imparaUeled 
brilliant, but the fates have arrested such a misfortune.’ 

The assistance having arrived, the physician, who seemed 
more accustomed to act than to speak, directed a bath to be 
prepared with medicated herbs, and gave it as his opinion that 
the patient should not be disturbed till to-morrow’s sun was 
high in the heavens. Ursel accordingly was assisted to the 
bath, which was employed according to the directions of the 
physician, but without affording any. material symptoms of 
recovery. From thence he was transferred to a cheerful bed- 
chamber, opening by an ample window to one of the terraces 
of the palace, which commanded an extensive prospect. These 
operations were performed upon a flame so extremely stupified 
by previous suffering, so dead to the usual sensations of exist- 
ence, that it was not till the sensibility should be gradually 
restored, by friction of the stiffened Hmbs and other means, 
that the leech hoped the mists of the intellect should at length 
begin to clear away. 

Douban readily undertook to obey the commands of the 
Emperor, and remained by the bed of the patient until the 
dawn of morning, ready to support nature as far as the skill 
of leechcraft admitted. 

_ From the mutes, much more accustomed to be the execu- 
tioners of the Emperor’s displeasure than of his. humanity, 
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Douban selected one man of milder mood, and by .Alexius’s 
order made bim understand that the task in which he was 
engaged was to be kept most strictly secret while the hardened 
slave was astonished to find that the attentions paid to the sick 
were to be rendered with yet more mystery than the. bloody 
offices of death and torture. 

The passive patient received the various acts of attention 
which were rendered to him in silence ; and if not totally with- 
out consciousness, at least without a distinct comprehension of 
their object. After the soothing ojieration of the bath, and 
the voluptuous exchange of the rude and musty pile of straw 
on which he had stretched himself for years tor a couch of 
the softest down, Ursel was. presented with a sedative draught, 
slightly tinctured with an opiate. The balmy restorer of 
nature came thus invoked, and the cap'tive sunk into a delicious 
slumber long unlal 0 ^yn to him, and which seemed to occupy 
equally his mental faculties and his bodily frame, while the 
features were released from their rigid tenor, and the posture 
of the linibs, no longer disturbed by fits of cramp and sudden 
and agonizing twists and throes, seemed changed for a placid 
state of the most perfect ease and tranquillity. 

The mom was already colouring the horizon, and the fresh- 
ness of the breeze of daAvn had insinuated itself into the lofty 
halls of the Palace of the Blacquemal, when a gentle tap at the 
door of the chamber awakened Douban, who, undisturbed from 
the calm state of his patient, had indulged himself in a brief 
repose. The door opened, and a figure appeared, disguised in 
the robes worn by an officer of the palace, and concealed 
beneath an, artificial beard of great size, and of a white colour, 
the features of the Emperor himself. ‘ Douban,’ said Alexius, 

‘ how fares it with thy patient, whose safety is tins day of such 
consequence to the Grecian state 1 ’ 

‘Well, my lord,’ replied the physician. — ‘ excellently well ; 
and if he is not now disturbed, I will wager whatever skill I 
possess that nature, assisted by the art of the physician, will 
triumph over the damps and the unwholesome air of the 
impure dungeon. Only be prudent, my lord, and let not an un- 
timely haste bring this Ursel forward into the contest ere he has 
arranged the disturbed current of his ideas, and recovered, in 
some degree, the spring of his mind and the powers of his body.’ 

* I will rule my impatience,’ said the Emperor, ‘ or rather, 
Doiman, I. will be ruled by thee. Thinkst thou he is awake 1 ’ 
.‘I am inclined to think so,’ said the leech, - but he opens 
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not his eyes, and seems to me as if he absolutely resisted the 
natural impulse to rouse himself and look around him/ 

: ‘Speak to him,’ said the Emperor, ‘and let us know what is 
passing in his mind.’ 

It is at some risk,’ replied the physician, ‘hut you shall he 
obeyed. Ursel,’ he said, approaching the bed of his blind 
patient ; and then, in a louder tone, he repeated again — ‘ Ursel 
— Ursel!’ , 

‘Peace — hush!’ muttered the patient; ‘disturb not the 
blest in their ecstasy, nor again recall the most miserable of 
mortals to .finish the draught of bitterness which his fate had 
compelled him to commence.’ 

‘Again — again,’ said the Emperor, aside to Douban — ‘try 
him yet again ; it is of importance for me to know in what 
degree he possesses his senses, or in what measure they have 
disappeared from him.’ 

‘I would not, however,’ said the physician, ‘be the rash and 
guilty person who, by an iU-timed urgency, should produce a 
total alienation of mind, and plunge him back either into 
absolute lunacy or produce a stupor in which he might remain 
for a long period.’ 

‘Surely not,’ replied the Emperor ; ‘iny commands are those 
of one Christian to another, nor do I wish them farther obeyed 
than as they are consistent with the laws of God and man.’ 

He paused for a moment after this declaration, and yet but 
few minutes had elapsed ere he again urged the leech to pur- 
sue the interrogation of his patient. ‘ If you hold me not com- 
petent,’ said Douban, somewhat vain of the trust necessarily 
reposed in him, ‘to judge of the treatment of my patient, your 
Imperial Highness must take the risk and the trouble upon 
yourself.’ 

‘Marry, I shall,’ said the Emperor, ‘for the scruples of leeches 
are not to be indulged when the fate of kingdoms and the lives 
of monarchs are placed against them in the scales. Rouse thee, 
my noble Ursel ; hear a voice with which thy ears were once well 
acquainted welcome thee back to glory and command. Look 
around thee, and see how the world smiles to welcome thee 
back from imprisonment to empire.’ 

‘ Cunning fiend,’ said Ursel, ‘ who usest the most wily baits 
in order to augment the misery of the ivretched ! Enow, 
tempter, that I am conscious of the whole trick of the soothing 
images of last night— thy baths, thy beds, and thy bowers of 
bhss; but sooner shalt thou be able to bring a smile upon 

TOL. xxrr — 21 
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the cheek of St, Anthony the Eremite tlian induce me to curl 
mine after the fashion of eartlily ^mliiptiiarics.’ 

‘Try it, foolish man,' insisted the Emperor, ‘and trust to 
the evidence of thy senses for the reality of the pleasures by 
which thou art now surrounded ; or, if thou art obstinate in 
thy lack of faith, tarry as thou art for a single moment, and I 
will bring with me a being so unparalleled in her loveliness 
that a single glance of her were worth the restoration of thine 
eyes, were it only to look upon her for a moment.’ So sa}ang, 
he left the apartment, 

_ ‘ Traitor,’ said Ursel, ‘ and deceiver of old, bring no one 
hither ; and strive not, iDy .shadowy and ideal forms of beauty, 
to increase the delmsion that gilds my prison-house for a 
moment, in order, doubtless, to destroy totally the spark pf 
reason, and then exchange this earthly hell for a dungeon in 
the iirfernal re^ons themselves.’ 

‘ffis mind is somewhat shattered,’ mused the physician, 

‘ ■which is often the consequence of a long solitary confinement. 
I marvel much,’ was his farther thought, ‘if the Emperor (^n 
shape out any rational service which -this man can render him, 
after being so long immured in so horrible a dungeon.’ Thou 
thinkest, then,’ continued he, addressing the patient, ‘that the 
seeming release of last night, -with its baths and refreshments, 
was only a delusive dream, without any reali'ty ? ’ 

‘Ay — what else ?’ answered Ursel. 

‘And that the arousing thyself, as we desire thee to do, 
would be but a resigning to a. vain temptation, in order to 
wake to more unhappiness than formerly?’ 

‘ Even so,’ returned the patient. 

‘ What, then, are thy thoughts of the Emperor,' by whose 
command thou sufferest so severe a restraint ? ’ 

Perhaps Bouban wished he had forborne this question, for, 
in the very moment when he put it, the door of the chamber 
opened, and the Emperor entered, with his daughter hanging 
upon his arm, dressed with simplicity, yet "with becoming 
splendour. She had found time, it seems, to change her dress 
u • r ^i^ite robe, which resembled a kind pf mourning, the 
chief ornament of which was a diamond chaplet, of inestimable 
value, which surrounded and bound the long sable tresses, that 
reached from her head to her waist. Terrified almost to death, 
she had been surprised by her father in the company of her 
husband the Csasar and her motherland the same thundering 
mandate had at once ordered Briennius, in the character of a 
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more than suspected traitor, under the custody of a strong 
guard of Varangians and commanded her to attend her father 
to the hedchamher of Ursel, in -which she now stood ; resolved, 
however, that she would stick by the sinking fortunes of her 
husband, even in the last extremity, yet no less determined 
that she would not rely upon her o-wn entreaties or remon- 
strances until she should see whether her father’s interference 
was likely to reassume a resolved and positive character. 
Hastily as the plans of Alexius had been formed, and hastily 
as they had been disconcerted by accident, there remained no 
slight chance that he might he forced to come round to the 
purpose on which his wife and daughter had fixed their heart, 
the forgiveness, namely, of the guilty Nicephorus Briennius. 
To his astonishment, and not perlmps greatly to his satisfaction, 
he heard the patient deeply engaged -with the physician in 
canvassing his o-^ti character. 

‘ Think not,’ said Ursel in reply "to him, ‘that, though I am 
immured in this dungeon, and treated as something worse 
than an outcast of humanity — and although I am, moreover, 
deprived of my eyesight, the dearest gift of Heaven — think 
not, I say, though I suffer all this by the cruel -will of Alexins 
Comnenus, that therefore I hold him to he mine enemy; on 
the contrary, it is by his means that the blinded and miserable 
prisoner has been taught to seek a liberty far more uncon- 
strained than this poor earth can afford, and a vision far more 
clear than any Mount Pisgah on this wretched side of the 
grave can give us. Shall I therefore account the Emperor 
among mine enemies — he who has taught me the vanity of 
earthly things, the nothingness of earthly enjoyments, and the 
pure hope of a better world, as a certain exchange for the 
misery of the present ? No.’ , ■ 

_ The Emperor had stood somewhat disconcerted at the be^- 
ning of this speech, hut hearing it so very unexpectedly termi- 
nate, as he was willing "txj suppose, much in his o-\vn favour, 
he threw himself into an attitude which was partly. that of a 
modest person listening -to his own praises, and partly that of a 
man highly struck -with the commendations heaped upon him 
by a generous, adversary. 

‘My fiiend,’ he said aloud, ‘how truly do you read my 
purpose, when you suppose that the Ipowledge which mp of 
your disposition can extract from evil was all the experience 
which I wished you to derive from a captivity protracted by 
adverse circumstances far — very far beyond my -wishes ' Let 
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me embrace tbe generous man ^Ybo Itnows so well bow to 
construe tbe jiurpose of a perplexed but still faitbfiil friend.’ 
Tbe patient raised bimself in bis bed. 

‘ Hold, there,’ be said ; * metbinks my faculties begin to 
collect themselves. Yes,’ be muttered, ‘ tnat is the treacherous 
voice which first bid me welcome as a friend, and then com- 
manded fiercely that I should be deprived of tbe sight of my 
eyes. Increase thy rigour if thou Yvilt, Comnenus — add; if thou 
canst, to the torture of my confinement; but, since I cannot 
see thy hypocritical and inhuman features, spare me, in mercy, 
the sound of a voice more distressing to mine ear than toad.s, 
tlmn serpents, than whatever nature has most offensive and 
disgusting.’ 

This speech was delivered with so much energy, that it was 
in vain that the Emperor strove to interrupt its tenor, although 
he himself, as well as Douban and bis daughter, heard a gr^t 
deal more of the language of unadorned and natural passion 
than he had counted upon. 

‘Raise thy head, rash man,’ be said, ‘and charm thy 
tongue, ere it proceed in a strain which may cost thee dear. 
Look at me, and see if I have not reserved a reward capable 
of atoning for all the evil which thy folly may charge to my 
account.’ 

Hitherto the prisoner had remained with his eyes obsti- 
nately shut, regarding the imperfect recollection he had of 
sights which had been before his eyes the foregoing evening as 
the mere suggestion of a deluded imagination, if not antuaUy 
presented by some seducing spirit. But now, when his eyes 
feirly encountered the stately figure of the Emperor, and the 
graceful form of his lovely daughter, painted in the tender 
rays ^ of the morning dawn, he ejaculated faintly, ‘I see — I 
see!’ and with that ejaculation fell back on the pillow in a 
swoon, which instantly found employment for Douban and his 
restoratives. ; 

^ ‘A most wonderful cure indeed ! ’ exclaimed the physician, 

‘ and the height of my wishes would be to possess such another 
miraculous restorative.’ 

‘Fool!’ said the Emperor; ‘canst thou not conceive that 
what has never been taken away is restored with little diffi- 
culty ? He was made,’ he said, lowering his voice, ‘ to undergo 
a painfol operation, which led him to believe that the organs 
of sight were destroyed ; and as light scarcely ever visited 
- him, and when it did, only in doubtful and almost invisible 
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glhvi!'nt'r.nfTr> tin; j'K'Vinh'fui «srjrl;nC'S, plty^icj'il niul mnninl, 
thry. .i;nTroufi«li‘*i liinj |>T-.'V.'n‘'?d hnu fr.'tn In'inir f'oni^ilite of tlio 
of tlirs^ i-rix-toti'; f-irnhy, of v.'jjscli he imnyineil himself 
iMireftv Periinvs *!e»u v.ilt ri';?; sny ree..'<'5t for inflictintj: tipon 
him .'•>> f-tronyi- n 4e..>'i>“i“n 1 ^"iniply it was tfjn', being l>y it 
conceivfnl itexiy.ahle of ro.iinting. his memory might pO'S (,mt. , 
of the misels of the pnlnie, while nf, ttio .'atiie time, I reserved 
his eyesight, tha?^ in c-t'.-c* fk'-'e.v inn fdandd fvdl, it miglit ho in 
my tKiWer onee more to lilvTe.te hini froim id- dungeon, and 
employ, m- I now pmojifon */,. do, hi.-- eoimvgo and talents in 
the of the enipiri'. to e-outiterledanoc those of other 

cons'Siirator.s.’ 


‘Atul oji your Imjmrlal Iliglme-s,' wdii Donh.'in, ‘hope that, 
you have noutdmd this manV- de.ty atid nffeolion hy the conduct . 
vun have oloerved t*') idni < ' 

‘ J coTUKd, tell/ nm-were-l the Kmjv.Tor ; ‘ that must ho as 
futurity .‘•'haii determitm. All i know is, thal it i.s no fault of 
mine if Pmel does jjot rcck*->n freedmu atul n long cotjrsc of 
empire perhatvs sanctioned hy an alliance with our own Idood 
“■~and the cantumed enjoyment of the preeifeas orga.ns of eye- 
sight,, of whit'll n le.w. .'voruimlous man wnuhl have deprived him, 
again.st a maimed ami darkened existeuco/ 

‘ fiinco such is your Highness's opinion nml resolution,’ said 
PouWn, ‘it h for me to add and not to cmmtcnict it. Permit 
tne, thGrcfnre, to pniy yonr Highne.^s and the I’rinecs.s to with- 
dmw, that I triay u.-^e such remedies may oonlinn a mind 
winch ha.s Ikn?.!! f(» slningely shaken, and restore to him fully 
the use of those eyes of winch he has been so long deprived.’^ 

^ ‘ I am content, Douhan,' said the Emperor ; * but take notice, 
IJrscl is not totally at liberty until he has cx]wesscd the_ resolu- 
tion to iMjeome aetually mine. It may behove both hiin and 
thee to know that, although there is no purjiDse of remitting 
bun to the dungeons of the Iilac»jucnial Palace, yet if he, or 
any on hi.s jiart, should a.^jiirc to head a party in tlic.se feverish 
time.s, by the honour of a gentleman, to swear a rrankish 
oath, he shall find that he is not out of the reach of the battle- 
?^cs of my Varangians. I trust to thee to communicate this 
fact, which concerns alike him and all who have interest in his 
fortunes. Come, daughter, we will Avithdraw’, and leave the 
leech with his patient. Take notice, Poiiban, it is of imiior- 
tance that yon acquaint me the very first moment when the 
patient can hold rational communication ivith me. 

Alexius and his accomiilished daughter departed aecordmgly. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Sweet are the uses of adversit}’', 

Which, like the toad, tigl}' and venomous, 

Bears j'et a precious jewel in its head. 

As You IAJ:e It. 

F rom a terraced roof of tlie Blacquemal Palace, accessible 
by a sasb-door, which opened from the bedchamber of 
Ursel, there was commanded one of the most lovely and 
strildng views which the romantic neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople afforded. ^ ‘ 

After suffering him to repose and rest his adtated faculties, 
it was to this place that the physician led his patient; for, 
when somewhat composed, he had of himself requested to be 
permitted to verify the truth of his restored eyesight by look- 
ing out once more upon the majestic face of nature. 

On the one hand, the scene which he beheld was a master- 
piece of human art. The proud city, ornamented with stately 
buildings, as became the capital of the world, showed a suc- 
cession of glittering spires and orders of architecture,- some of 
them chaste and simple, like those the capitals of which were 
borrowed from baskets-full of acanthus ; some deriving the 
fluting of their shafts from the props made originally to sup- 
port the lances of the earlier Greeks — forms simple, yet more 
graceful in their simplicity than any which human ingenuity 
has been able since to invent. With the most splendid speci- 
mens which ancient art could afford of those strictly classical 
models were associated those of a later age, where more modern 
taste had endeavoured at improvement, and, by mixing the 
various orders, had produced such as were either composite or 
totally out of rule. The size of the buildings in which they 
were displayed, however, procured them respect ; nor could 
even the most perfect judge of architecture avoid being struck 
by the grandeur of their extent and effect, although hurt by 
the incoiTectness of the taste in which they were executed. 
Arches of triumph, towers, obelisks, and spires, designed for 
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Taiious purposes, rose up into the air in confused magnificence ; 
■vvhile the loner view was filled by, the streets of the city, the 
domestic habitations forming long narrow alleys, on either side 
of which the houses arose to various and unequal heights, hut, 
being generally finished yith tenraced coverings, thickset with, 
plants and flowers, and fountains, had, when seen fi-om an 
eminence, a . more noble and interesting aspect than is ever 
afforded by , the sloping and uniform roofs of streets in the 
capitals of the north of Europe. 

It has taken us some time to give in words the idea which 
was at a single glance conveyed to Ursel, and affected him at 
first with great pain. His eyeballs had been long strangers to 
that daily exercise which t^ches us the habit of correcting 
the scenes as they appear to our sight, by the knowledge 
which we derive from the use of our other senses. His idea of 
disiance was so confiised that it seemed as if , all the spires, 
turrets, and minarets which he beheld were crowded forward 
upon his eyeballs, and almost touching them. . With a shriek 
of horrorj TJrsel turned himself to the further side, and cast his 
eyes upon a different scene. Here also he saw towers, steeples j 
and turrets, but. they were those of the churches and public. 

- buildings beneath his feet, reflected irom the : dazzling piece 
of water which formed the. harbour of Constantinople, and 
which, from the abundance of wealth which it transported to 
the city, was well termed the Golden Horn. In one place, this 
superb basin was lined with quays, where stately dromonds 
and; argosies unloaded their wealth ; while, by the shore of the 
haven, galleys, feluccas, and other small craft idly flapped the 
singularly shaped and snow-white pinions which served- them 
for sails. In other places, the Golden Horn lay shrouded in a 
verdant mantle of trees, where the private gardens of wealthy 
or distinguished individuals, or places - of . public recreation, 
shot down upon and were bounded by the glassy waters. ; 

On the Bosphorus, which might be seen in the .distance, the 
little fleet of Tancred was lying in the same station they had 
gained during the night, which was fitted to command the 
opposite landing; this their general had preferred to a mid- 
night descent upon Constantinople, not Icnowing whether, so 
coming, they might be received as friends or enemies. This 
delay, however, had given the Greeks an opportunity, either 
by the orders of Alexius or the equalty powerful mandates of 
some; of the conspirators, to tow six ships of war, fiill of armed 
^cn, and provided with the maritime offensive weapons peculiar 
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to the Greeks at that period, which they had moored so as 
exactly to cover the place where the troops of Tancred must 

necessarily land. ^ t m 

This preparation gave some surprise to the valiant iancrea, 
who did not know that such vessels had arrived in the harbour 
from Lemnos on the preceding night. The undaunted courage 
of that prince was, however, in no respect to_ be shaken by the 
degree of unexpected danger with which his adventure now 
appeared to be attended. 

This splendid view, from the description of which we have 
in some degree digressed, was seen by the physician and IJr^l 
from a terrace the loftiest almost on the Palace of the 
Blacquemal. To the cityward, it was bounded by a solid ■vmll 
of considerable height, giving a resting-place for the roof oi a 
lower building, which, sloping outward, broke to the "new the 
vast height, unobscured otherwise save by a high and massy 
balustrade, composed of bronze; which, to the havenward, sunk 
sheer down upon an uninterrupted precipice. 

No sooner, therefore, had Ursel turned his eyes that way 
than, though placed far from the brink of the' terrace, he ex- 
claimed, with a shriek, ‘Save me — save me, if you are not 
indeed the destined executors of the Emperor’s 

‘We are indeed such,’ said Bouban, ‘to save and if possible 
to bring you to complete recovery ; but by no means to do you 
injury, or to suffer it to be offered by others.’ 

‘Guard me then from myself,’ said Ursel, ‘and save me 
from the reeling and insane desire which I feel to plunge my- 
self into the abyss to the edge of which you have guided nm. ^ 

‘ Such a giddy and dangerous temptation is,’ said, the physi- 
cian, ‘ common to those who have not for a long time looked 
down from precipitous heights, and are suddenly brought to 
them. Nature, however bounteous, hath not provided for 
the cessation of our faculties for years and for their sudden 
resumption in full strength and vigour. An interval, longer 
or shorter, must needs intervene. Can you not believe this 
terrace a safe station while you have my support and that of 
this faithful slave 1 ’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Ursel; ‘but permit me to turn my .face 
towards this stone wall, for I cannot bear to look at the flimsy 
piece of wire which is the only battlement of defence that 
interposes betwixt me and the precipice.’ He spoke of the 
bronze balustrade, six feet high, and massive, in proportion. 
Thus saying, and holding fast by the physician’s arm, Ursel, 
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though himself a younger and more able man, trembled, and 
moved his feet as slowly as if made of lead, until he reached 
the sashed-door, where stood a kind of balcony-seat, in which 
he placed himself. ‘ Here,’ he said, ‘wiU I remain.’ 

‘And here,’ said Douban, ‘will I make the communication 
of the Emperor, which it is necessary you should be prepared 
to reply to. It places you, 3'ou will observe, at your own dis- 
posal for libertj’’ or captivit}^, but it conditions for your resigning 
that sweet but sinful morsel termed revenge, which, I must 
not conceal from j’-ou, chance appears willing to put into your 
hand. You Icnow the degree of rivalry in which you have 
been held by the Emperor, and you Imow the measure of evil 
jmu have sustained at his hand. The question is, Can jmu 
forgive what has taken place ? ’ 

‘Let me wrap my head round with my mantle,’ said TJrsel, 
‘to dispel this dizziness which stiU oppresses my poor brain, 
and as soon as the power of recollection is granted to me, you 
shall know m}’’ sentiments.’ 

He sunlc upon the seat, muffled in the way which he de- 
scribed, and after a few minutes’ reflection, with a trepidation 
which argued the patient still to be under the nervous feeling 
of extreme horror mixed with terror, he addressed Douban 
thus — ‘The operation of wrong and cruelty, in the moment 
when they are first inflicted, excites, of course, the utmost 
resentment of the sufferer j nor is there, perhaps, a passion 
which lives so long in his bosom as the natural desire of 
revenge. If, then, during the first month, when I lay stretched 
upon my bed of want and misery, you had offered me an 
opportunity of revenge uj^n my cruel oppressor, the remnant 
of miserable life which refined to me should have been will- 
ingly bestowed to purchase it. But a suffering of weeks, or 
even months, must not be compared in effect with that of years. 
For a short space of endurance, the body, as weU as the mind, 
retains that vigorous habit which holds the prisoner still con- 
nected with life, and teaches him to thrill at the long-forgotten 
chain of hopes, of wishes, of disappointments, and mortifications 
which affected his former existence. But the wounds become 
callous as they harden, and other and better feelings occupy 
their place, while they gradually die away in forgetfulness. 
The^ enjojments, the amusements of this world occupy no part 
of his time upon whom the gates of despair have once closed. 

I tell thee, my kind physician, that for a season, in an insane 
attempt to effect my liberty, I cut through a large portion of 
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tlie li'ving rock. But Heaven cured me of so foolish an idea ; 
and if I did not actually come to love Alexius Gomnenus — for 
how could that have been a possible effect in any rational state 
of my intellects ? — yet, as I became convinced of my own crimes, 
sins, and follies, the more and more I w'as also persuaded that 
Alexius was but the agent through wdiom Heaven exercised 
a dearly-purchased right of punishing me for m}'’ manifold 
offences and transgressions ; and that it was not therefore upon 
the Emperor that my resentment ought to visit itself. And I 
can now say to thee that, so far as a man who has undergone 
so dreadful a change can be supposed to know his own mind, I 
feel no desire either to rival Alexius in a race for empire or to 
avail myseK of any of the various proffers which, he proposes to 
me as the price of withdrawing my claim. Let him keep un- 
purchased the crown, for which he has paid, in my opinion, a 
price which it is not worth.’ 

‘This is extraordinary stoicism, noble Ursel,’ answered the 
physician Douhan. ‘Am I then to understand that you reject 
the fair offers of Alexius, and desire, instead of all which he is 
willing, nay, anxious, to bestow, to be committed safely back 
to thy old blinded dungeon in the Blacquernal, that you may 
continue at ease those pietistic meditations which have already 
conducted thee to so extravagant a conclusion ? ’ • 

_ ‘ Physician,’ said IJrsel, wLile a shuddering fit that affected 
his whole body testified his alarm at the alternative proposed, 
‘one would imagine thine own profession might have taught 
thee that no mere mortal man, unless predestined to be a 
glorified saint, could ever prefer darkness to the light of day, 
blindness itself to the enjoyment the jjower of sight, the 
pangs of starving to competent sustenance, or the damps of 
a dungeon to the fi:ee air of God’s creation. No ! it ma3’’ be 
virtue to do so, but to such a pitch mine does not soar. All I 
require of the Ernperor for standing by him with all the power my 
name ^n give him at this crisis is, that he will provide for my 
reception as a monk in some of those pleasant and well-endowed 
seminaries of piety to which his devotion, or his fears, have 
mven rise._ Let me not be again the object of his suspicion, 
the operation of which is more dreadful than that of being the 
object of his hate. Forgotten by power, as I have myself lost 
the remembrance of those that wielded it, let me find m)'’ 
way to the grave, unnoticed, unconstrained, at liberty, in pos- 
session of my dim and disused organs of sight, and, above 
all, at peace.’ , ° , 
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‘If sacli be thy /serious and earnest wish, noble Ursel,’ said 
the physician, ‘ I myself have no hesitation to warrant to thee 
the fuU accomplishment of thy religious and moderate desires. 
But, bethink thee, thou art once more an inhabitant of the 
court, in which thou mayst obtain what thou wilt to-day, while 
to-morrow, shouldst thou regret thy indifference, it may he thy 
utmost entreaty will not suffice to gain for thee the slightest 
extension of thy present conditions.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ said Ursel 3 ‘ I will then stipulate for another 
condition, which indeed has only reference to this day. I wiU 
solicit his Imperial Majesty, with all humility, to spare me the 
pain of a personal treaty between himself and me, and that 
he will he satisfied with the solemn assurance that I am most 
willing to do in his favour aU that he is desirous of dictating ; 
while, on the other hand, I desire only the execution of those 
moderate conditions of my future ahment which I have abeady 
told thee at length.’ 

‘But wherefore,’ said Douhan, ‘shouldst thou be afraid of 
announcing to the Emperor thy disposition to an agreement 
which cannot he esteemed otherwise than extremely moderate 
on thy part 1 Indeed, I fear the Emperor will insist bn a brief 
personal conference.’ 

‘ I am not ashamed,’ said Ursel, ‘to confess the truth. It is 
true that I have, or thinlc I have, renounced what the Scripture 
calls the pride of life ; hut the old Adam stiU lives within us, 
and maintains against the better part of our nature an inextin- 
guishable qu3/rrel, easy to be aroused from its slumber, but as 
difficult to be again couched in peace. While last night I but 
half understood that mine enemy was in my presence, and 
while my fiiculties performed but half their duf^ in recalling 
his deceitful and hated accents, did not my heart throb in my 
bosom with aU. the agitation of a taken bird, and shaU I again 
have to enter into a personal treaty with. the man who, be his 
general conduct what it may, has been the constant and unpro- 
voked cause of my unequaUed misery Douban, no !, to hsten- 
to his voice again were to hear an alarm sounded to every 
violent and vindictive passion- of my heart ; and though, may 
Heaven so help me as my intentions towards him are upright, 
yet it is impossible for me to listen to his professions with a 
chance of safety either to him or to myself.’ ■- ' 

‘If you be so minded,’ replied Douban, ‘ I shaU only repeat 
to him your stipulation, and you must swear to him that you 
^viU strictly observe it. Without this being done,- it must be 
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difficult, or perhaps impossible, to settle tlje league of which 
both are desirous, 

‘ Amen I ’ said Ursel ; ‘ and as I am pure in my purpose, and 
resolved to keep it to the uttermost, so may Heaven guard me 
from the influence of precipitate revenge, ancient grudge, or 
new guarrel ! ’ 

An authoritative knock at the door of the sleeping-chamber 
was now heard, and Ursel, relieved by more powerful feelings 
from the giddiness of which he had complained, walked firmly 
into the bedroom, and, seating himself, waited with averted 
eyes the entrance of the person who demanded admittance, and 
who proved to he no other than Alexius Comnenus. 

The Emperor appeared at the door in a warlike dress, suited 
for the decoration of a prince who was to witness a combat in 
the lists fought out before him. 

‘ Sage Douhan,’ he said, ‘ has our esteemed prisoner, Ursel, 
made his choice between our peace and enmity V 

‘ He hath, my lord,’ replied the physician, ‘ embraced the lot 
of that happy portion of mankind whose hearts and lives are 
devoted te the service of your Majesty’s government,’ 

‘He will then this day,’ continued the Emperor, ‘render me 
the office of putting down aU those who may pretend to abet 
msurrection in his name, and under pretext of his wrongs 1 ’ 

‘He will, my lord,’ replied the physician, ‘act to the fullest 
the part which you require,’ 

‘And in what way,’ said the Emperor, adopting his most 
gracious tone of voice, ‘would our faithfol Ursel desire that 
services like these, rendered in the hour of extreme need, should 
he acknowledged by the Emperor 1 ’ 

‘Simply,’ answered Douhan, ‘by saying nothing upon the 
subject. He desires only that all jealousies between you and 
him may be henceforth forgotten, and that he may be admitted 
mto one of your Highness’s monastic institutions, with leave to 
dedicate the rest of his life to the worship of Heaven and its 
saints, 

_ ‘ !l^th he persuaded thee of this, Douhan % ’ said the Emperor, 
in a low^ and altered voice, ‘ By Heaven ! when I consider from 
what prison he was brought, and in what guise he inhabited it, 

I cannot believe in this gall-less disposition. He must at least 
speak to me himself, ere I can believej in some degree, the 
tmnsformation of the fiery Ursel into a being so little capable 
of fming the ordinary impulses of mankind,’ 

Hear me, Alexius Comnenus,’ said the prisoner; .‘and so 
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may thine ovm prayers to Heaven find access and acceptation, 
as thou helievest the words which I speak to thee in simplicity 
of heart. If thine empire of Greece were made of coined gold, 
it would hold out no bait for my acceptance ; nor, I thank 
Heaven, have even the injuries I have experienced at thy hand, 
cruel and extensive as they have been, impressed upon me the 
slightest desire of requiting treachery with treachery. Think 
of me as thou wilk so thou seek’st not again to exchange words 
with me ; and believe me thak when thou hast put me under 
the most rigid of thy ecclesiastical foundations, me discipline, 
the fare, and the vigils will he far superior to the existence 
falling to the share of those whom the king deh'ghts to honour, 
and who therefore must afford the king their society whenever 
they are summoned to do so.’ 

‘It is hardly for me,’ said the physician, ‘to interpose in so 
high a matter ; yet, as trusted both by the noble TJrsel and by 
his Highness the Emperor, I have made a brief abstract of these 
short conditions to he kept by the high parties towards each 
other, siih crimine faki’ 

The Emperor protracted the intercourse with Ursel until he 
more fuUy explained to him the occasion which he should have 
that very day for his services. When they parted;' Alexius, 
with a great show of affection, embraced his late prisoner, while 
it required all the self-command and stoicism of TJrsel to avoid 
expressing in plain terms the extent to which he abhorred the 
pemon who thus caressed him. 



CHAPTER, XXIX 


0, conspimcy ! 

Sham ’fit thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 

"When c\ils are most free ? 0, then, by day, 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, conspiracy: 

Hide it in smiles and afTability ; 

For if thou path, thy native semblance on, • 

Hot Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 

Julius Ccesar. 

f I "AHE important morning at last arrived on rvliicli, by tbe 
I imperial proclamation, the combat between the Ca3sar 
and Eohert Count of Paris was appointed to take 
place. This was a circumstance in a great measure foreign to 
the Grecian manners, and to which, therefore, the people annexed 
different ideas from those which were associated with the same 
solemn decision of God, as the Latins called it, by the Western 
nations. The consequence was a vague but excessive agitation 
among the people, who connected the extraordinary strife which 
they were to witness with the various causes which had been 
whispered abroad as likely to give occasion to some general 
insurrection of a great and terrible nature. 

By the imperial order, regular lists had been prepared for 
the combat, with opposite gates, or entrances, as wa.s usual, 
for the admittance of the two champions ; and it was under- 
stood that the appeal was to be made to the Divinity by each, 
according to the forms prescribed by the church of which the 
combatants were respectively members. The situation of 
these lists was on the side of the shore adjoining on the 
west to the continent. _ At no great distance, the walls of the 
were seen, of various architecture, composed of lime and 
• of stone, and furnished with no less than four-and-twenty 
gates, or posterns, five of which regarded the land and nineteen 
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the ^vater. _ AU this formed a heautiful prospect, much of 
■which is still 'dsible. The town itself is about nineteen miles 
in circumference; and as it is on all sides surrounded with 
lofty cypresses, its general appearance is that of a city arising 
out of a stately wood of these magnificent trees, partly shroud- 
ing the pinnacles, ohehsks, and minarets which then marked 
the site of many noble Christian temples, but now, gener- 
ally speaking, intimate the position of as many Mohammedan 
mosques. 

These lists, for the convenience of spectators, were sur- 
rounded on all sides by long rows of seats, sloping downwards. 
In the middle of these seats, and exactly opposite the centre of 
the lists, was a high throne, erected for the Emperor himself, 
and ■which was separated from the more vulgar galleries by a 
circuit of wooden barricades, which an experienced eye could 
perceive might, in case of need, be made ser^riceable for pur- 
poses of defence. 

_ The lists were sixty yards in length, by perhaps about forty 
in breadth, and these afforded ample space for the exercise of 
the combat, both on horseback and on foot. Numerous bands 
of tbe Greek citizens began, -with the very break of day, to 
issue fi’om the gates and posterns of the city, to examine and 
■wonder at the construction of the lists, pass their criticisms 
upon the purposes of the peculiar parts of the fabric, and 
occupy places, to secure them for the spectacle. Shortly after 
arrived a large band of those soldiers who were called the 
Roman Immortals. These entered ■without ceremony, _ and 
placed themselves on either hand of the wooden barricade 
which fenced the Emperor’s seat. Some of them took even a 
greater liberty; for, affecting to be pressed against _ 'the 
boundary, there were individuals who approached the partition 
itself,' and seemed to meditate cHmbing over it, and placing 
themselves on the same side ■with the Emperor. Some old 
domestic slaves of the household now showed themselves, as if 
for the purpose of preser^ving this sacred circle for Alexius and 
his court ; and, in proportion as the Immortals began to show 
themselves encroaching and turbulent, the strength of the 
defenders of the prohibited precincts seemed gi’aduaUy to 
increase. • i. 

There was, though scarcely to be observed, besides the 
grand access 'to the imperial seat from ■without, another opening 
also from the outside, secured by a very strong door, by which 
different persons received admission beneath the seats destined 
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for the imperial party. These ])ersons, hy their length of 
limb, hreadth of shonlder.s, hy the fur of their cloaks, and 
especially by the redoubted battle-axes which all of them bore, 
appeared to bo Varangians ; but, although neither dressed in 
their usual habit of pomp nor in their more effectual garb of war, 
stiU, when narrowly examined, they might be .seen to possess 
their usual offensive weapons. These men, entering in separate 
and straggling parties, might be observed to join the sla ves of the 
interior of the palace in oppo.sing the intrusion of the Immortals 
upon the seat of the Emperor and the benches around. Two 
or three Immortals, who had actual!}' made good tlieir frolic 
and climbed over the divi.sion, were flung back, again, ver}’’ 
unceremoniously, by the barbaric strength and sinew'y arms of 
the Varangians. 

The people around and in the adjacent galleries, most of 
whom had the air of citizens in their holyday dresses, com- 
mented a good deal on these proceedings, and were inclined 
strongly to make part with the Immortals. ‘ It w'as a shame 
to the Emperor,’ they said, ‘to encourage these British bar- 
barians to interpose themselves by violence between his person 
and the Immortal cohorts of the city, who were in some sort 
his own children.’ 

Stephanos, the gymnastic, w'hose bullty strength and stature 
rendered him conspicuous ainid this party, saiQ,_ without hesi- 
tation, ‘If there are two peoiile here who will join in saying 
that the Immortals are unjustly deprived of their right of 
guarding the Emperor’s person, here is the hand that shall 
place them beside the imperial chair.’ 

‘Not so,’ ^uoth a centurion of the • Immortals, whom we 
have already introduced to our readers by the name of Harpax — ■ 

‘ not so, Stephanos ; that happy time may arrive, but it is not 
yet come, my gem of the circus. Thou loiowest that on this 
occasion it is one of these counts, or Western Franks, w'ho 
undertakes the combat ; and the Varangians, who call these 
people their enemies, have some reason to claim a precedency 
in guarding the lists, which it might not at this moment be 
convenient to dispute with them. Why, man, if thou wert 
half so witty as thou art long, thou wouldst be sensible that 
it were had woo^anship to raise the halloo upon the game 
it had been driven within compass of the nets.’ 

While the athlete rolled his huge grey eyes as if to conjure 
out the_ sense of this intimation, his little friend Lysimachus, 
the artist, putting himself to pain to stand upon his tiptoe 
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and look intelligent, said, approaching as near as he could to 
Harpax’s ear, ‘Thou, mayst trust me, gallant centurion, that 
this man of mould and muscle shall neither start like a bab- 
bling hound on a false scent nor become mute and inert when 
the generah signal is given. But teU me,’ said he, speaking 
very low, and for that purpose mounting a bench, which 
brought him on a level with the centurion’s ear, ‘would it not 
have been better that a strong guard of the valiant Immortals 
had been placed in this wooden citadel, to ensnre the object of 
the day ? ’ 

‘"Without question,’ said the centurion, ‘it was so meant; 
but these strolling Varangians have altered their station of 
their own authority.’ 

‘Were it not well,’ said Lysimachus, ‘that you who _ are 
greatly more numerous than the barbarians, should begin a 
fray before more of these strangers arrive ? ’ 

‘Content ye, friend,’ said the centurion, coldly, ‘we know 
our time. An attack commenced too early would be worse 
than thrown away, nor would an opportunity occur of execut- 
ing our project in the fitting time, if an alarm were prematurely 
given at this moment.’ 

So saying, he shuffled off among his feUow-soldiers, so as to 
avoid suspicious intercourse with such persons as were only 
concerned with the civic portion ©f the conspirators. 

As the morning advanced, and the sun took a higher station 
in the horizon, the various persons whom curiosity, or some 
more decided motive, brought to see the proposed combat were 
seen streaming from different parts of the town, and rushing to 
occupy such accommodation as the circuit round the hsts 
afforded them. In their road to the place where preparatnm 
for combat was made, they had to ascend a sort of cape, whicfo 
in the form of a small hill, projected into the Hellespont, and 
the butt of which, connecting it ■with the shore, afforded a con- 
siderable ascent, and, of course, a more commanding view ot 
the strait between Europe and Asia than either the immediate 
vicinity of the city or the still lower ground upon which the 
lists were erected. In passing this height, the earlier vi^tants 
of the lists made little* or no halt; but after a time, when it 
became ob-nous that those who had hurried forward to the 
place of combat were lingering there_ without an j objec ov 
occupation, they that followed them in the same route, with 
natural curiosity, paid a tribute to the landscape, besto'wing 
some a'ttention on its beauty, and paused to see what augunes 
VOL. xxn* — 22 
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could be collected from the water which were likely to have 
any concern in indicating the fate of the events that were to 
take place. Some straggling seamen were the first who re- 
marked that a squadron of the Greek small craft (being that of 
Tancred) were in the act of making their way irom Asia, and 
threatening a descent upon Constantinople. 

‘ It is strange,’ said a person, by rank the captain of a galley, 

‘ that these small vessels, which were ordered to return to Con- 
stantinople as soon as they disembarked the Latins, should 
have remained so long at Scutari, and should not be rowing 
back to the imperial city until this time, on the second day 
after their departure from thence.’ • ^ 

‘I pray to Heaven,’ said another of the same profession,, 
‘that these seamen may come alone. It seems to me as if their 
ensign-staffs, bowsprits, and topmasts were decorated with the 
same ensigns, or nearly the same, with those which the Latins 
displayed upon them when, by the Emperor’s order, they were 
transported towards Palestine; so methinks the voyage back 
again resembles that of a fleet of merchant vessels who have 
been prevented from dischargiug their cargo at the place of 
their destination.’ 

‘There is little good,’ said one of the politicians whom we 
formerly noticed, ‘in dealing with such commodities, whether 
they are imported or exerted. Yon ample banner which 
streams over the foremost galley intimates the presence of a 
chieftain of no small rank among the counts, whether it be. for 
valour or for nobility.’ 

The seafaring leader added, with the voice of one who hints 
alarming tidings, ‘They seem to have got to a point in the 
straits as high as will enable them to run down with the tide, 
and clear the cape which we stand on, although with what pur- 
pose they aim to land so close beneath the walls of the city, he 
is a wiser man than I who pretends to determine.’ 

‘Assuredly,’ returned his comrade, ‘the intention is not: a 
kind one. The wealth of the city has temptations to a poor 
people, who only value the iron which they possess as affording 
them the means of procuring the gold which they covet.’ 

‘Ay, brother,’ answered Demetrius 'the politiciarij ‘but see 
you not, lying at anchor within this bay which is formed by 
tbe cape, and at the very point where these heretics are likely 
te be carried by the tide, six strong vessels, having the power 
forth, not merely showers of darts and arrows, but 
of Grecian fire, as it is called, from their hdUow decks 1 If 
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these Frank gentry continue directing their course upon the 
imperial cit)", being, as they are, 

Projiago 

Coutemi)trix Superum sane, srevasque avidissima ctedis, 

Et violcnta, 

we shall speedily see a combat better worth witnessing than 
that announced b}" the great trumpet of the Varangians. If 
you love me, let us sit down here for a moment, and see how 
this matter is to end.’ 

‘An excellent motion, my ingenious friend,’ said Lascaris, 
which was the name of the other citizen ; ‘ but, bethink you, 
shall we not be in danger from the missiles with which the 
audacious Latins will not fail to return the Greek fire, if, 
according to your conjecture, it shall be poured upon them by 
the imperial squadron 1 ’ 

‘That is not ill argued, my friend,’ said Demetrius; ‘but 
know that you have to do with a man who has been in such 
extremities before now ; and if such a discharge should open 
from the sea, I would propose to you to step back some fifty 
yards inland, and thus to iuteipose the very crest of the (^pe « 
between us and the discharge of missiles ; a mere child might 
thus learn to face them without any alarm.’ 

‘ You are a wise man, neighbour/ said Lascaris,- ‘ and possess 
such a mixture of valour and knowledge as_ becomes a man 
whom a friend might be supposed safely to risk his life with. 
There be those, for instance, who cannot show you the slightest 
glimpse of what is going on without bringing you within peril 
of your life ; whereas you, my worth}'- friend Demetrius, be- 
tween your accurate knowledge of militaiy affairs and your 
regard for your friend, are sure to show him aU that is to be 
seen -without the least risk to a person who is natu^Uy 
unwilling to think of exposing himself to injury. But, Holy 
Virgin ! what is the meaning of that red flag which the Greek 
admiral has this instant hoisted V . 

‘Why, you see, neighbour,’ answered Demetrius, yonder 
Western heretic continues to advance without minding tlie 
various signs which our admiral has made to him to desis^ 
and now he hoists the bloody colours, as if a man should clencn 
his fist and say, “ If you -persevere in your unci-vil mtention, i 

do so and so.” ’ . • • -u- r • 

'By St. Sophia,’ said Lascaris, ‘and that is giving Inm fair 
warning. But what is it the imperial admiral is about to do ( 
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‘Run — run, friend Lascaris,’ said Demetrius, ‘or you will 
see more of that than perchance you have any curiosity for.’ 

Accordingly, to add the strength of example to precept, 
Demetrius himself girt up his loins, and retreated with the 
most edifying speed to the opposite side of the ridge, accom- 
panied by the greater part of the crowd, who had tarried there 
to witness the contest which the newsmonger promised, and 
were determined to take his w'ord for their own safety. The 
sound and sight which had alaimed Demetrius was the dis- 
charge of a large portion of Greek fire, which perhaps may he 
best compared to one of those immense Congreve rockets of 
the present day, which takes on its shoulders a small grapnel 
or anchor, and proceeds groaning through the air, like a fiend 
overburdened by the mandate of some inexorable magician, 
and of which the operation was so terrifying, that the crews of 
the vessels attacked by this strange weapon frequently forsook 
every means of defence and run themselves ashore. One of 
the principal ingredients of this dreadful fire was supposed to 
be naphtha, or the bitumen which is collected on the banks of 
the Dead Sea, and which, when in a state of ignition, could 
only be extinguished by a very singular mixture, and which it 
was not likely to come in contact with. It produced a thick 
smoke and loud explosion, and was capable, sa3's Gibbon, of 
communicating its flames with equal vehemence in descent or 
lateral progress.^ In sieges, it was poured from the ramparts, 
or launched, like our bombs, in red-hot balls of stone or iron, or 
it was darted in flax twisted round arrows and in javelins. It 
was considered as a state secret of the greatest importance ; 
and for wellnigh four centuries it was unlmown to the Moham- 
medans, But at length the composition was discovered by the 
Saracens, and used by them for repelling the crusaders, and 
overpowering the Greeks, upon whose side it had at one time 
been the most formidable implement of defence. Some ex- 
aggeration we must allow for a barbarous period ; but there 
seems^ no doubt that the general description of the crusader 
Joinville should be admitted as correct. ‘ It came fl3dng 
through the air,’ says that good Imight, ‘ like a winged dragon, 
fhe thickness of a hogshead, with the report of thunder 
and the speed of lightning, and the darlmess of the night was 
dispelled by this horrible illumination.’ 

only the bold Demetrius and his pupil Lascaris, but 
all the crowd whom they influenced, fled manfully when the 

^ For a full account of the Greek fire, see Gibhon, chapter 111. 
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commodore of the Greeks fired the first discharge ; and as the 
other vessels in the squadron followed his example, the heavens 
were filled Avith the unusual and outrageous noise, while the 
smoke Avas so thick as to darken the very air. As the fugitives 
passed the crest of the hill, they saw the seaman whom we 
formerly mentioned as a spectator snugly reclining under cover 
of a dry ditch, Avhere he managed so as to secure himself as 
far as possible from any accident. He could not, however, 
omit breaking his jest on the politicians, 

‘What, ho!’ he* cried, ‘my good friends,’ Avithout raising 
himself above the counterscarj) of his ditch, ‘aaiII you not 
remain upon j'our station long enough to finish that hopeful 
lecture upon battle by sea and land Avhich you had so_ happy 
an opportunity of commencing 1 Believe me, the_ noise is more 
alarming than hurtful; the fire is all pointed in a direction 
opposite to yours, and if one of those dragons winch you see 
does happen to fly landward instead of seaward, it is_ but the 
mistake of some cabin-boy, Avho has used his linstock Avith more 
Avillingness than ability.’ 

Demetrius and Lascaris just heard enough of the naval hero’s 
harangue to acquaint them with the new danger with which 
they might be assailed by the possible misdirection of the 
weapons, and, rushing doAvn towards the lists at the head of a 
crowd' half desperate Avith fear, they hastily propagated the 
appalling news that the Latins were coming back from Asia 
with the purpose of landing in arms, pillaging, and burning 
the city. 

The uproar, in the meantime, of this unexpected occurrence, 
was such as altogether to vindicate, in public opinion, the 
reported cause, however exaggerated. The thunder of the 
Greek fire came successively, one hard upon the other, and 
each in its turn spread a blot of black smoke upon the face 
of the landscape, which, thickened by so many successive clouds, 
seemed at last, like that raised by a sustained fixe of modern 
artillery, to overshadow the whole horizon. i • j ix. 

^ The small squadron of Tancred were completely md froin 
view in the surging volumes of darkness which me breatn qt 
the weapons of the enemy had spread around him ; and it 
seemed by a red light, which began to show itself among tne 
thickest of the veil of darkness, that one of the flotilla at least 
had caught fire. Yet the Latins resisted, Avith an obstinacy 
worthy of their own courage and the fame of their celebrated 
leader. Some advantage they had, on account of their small 
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size and their lowness in the water, as well as the clouded state 
of the atmosphere, which rendered them difficult marks for the 
fire of the Greeks. 

To increase these advantages, Tancred, as well by boats as 
by the kind of rude signals made use of at the period, dispersed 
orders to his fleet that each bark, disregarding the fate of the 
others, should press forward individually, and that the men 
from each should he put on shore wheresoever and howsoever 
they could effect that manoeuvre. Tancred himself set a noble 
example ; he was on hoard a stout vessel, fenced in some degree 
against the effect of the Greek fire by being in a great measure 
covered with raw hides, which hides had also been recently 
steeped in water. This vessel contained upwards of a hundred 
valiant warriors, several of them of knightly order, who had all 
night toiled at the humble labours of the oar, and now in the 
morning applied their chivalrous hands to the arhlast and to 
the bow, which were in general accounted the w^eapons of 
persons of a lower rank. Thus armed and thus manned. Prince 
Tancred bestowed upon his hark the full velocity which wind, 
and tide, and oar could enable her to obtain, and placing her in 
the situation to profit by them as much as his maritime skill 
could direct, he drove with the speed of lightning amon^ the 
vessels of Lemnos, plying on either side hows, cross-bows, jave- 
lins, and military missiles of every land, with the greater ad- 
vantage that the Greeks, trusting to their artificial fire, had 
omitted arming themselves with other weapons ; so that when 
the valiant crusader bore down on them with so much fury, 
repaying the terrors of their fire with a storm of holts and 
arrows no less formidable, they began to feel that their own 
advantage was much less than they had sui)posed, and that, 
like mo.st other dangers, the maritime fire of the Greeks, when 
undauntedly confronted, lost at least one-half of its terrors. 
The Grecian sailors, too, when they observed , the vessels ap-- 
proach so near, filled with the steel-clad Latins, began to shrink 
from a contest to he maintained hand-to-hand with so terrible 
an enemy. 

By degrees, sinoke began to issue from the sides of the 
^eat Grecian argosy, and the voice of Tancred announced to 
nis^ soldiers that the Grecian admiral’s vessel had taken fire, 
owmg to negligence in the management of the means of 
destruction she possessed and that all they had now to do was 
to maintain such a distance as to avoid sharing her fate, 
bparkles and flashes of flame were next seen leaping from place 
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to place on board of the great bulk, as if the element bad bad 
tbe sense and purpose of spreading wider tbe consternation, 
and disabling the few who still paid attention to tbe commands 
of tbeir admiral and endeavoured to extinguish tbe fire. Tbe 
consciousness of tbe combustible nature of tbe freight began 
to add despair to terror; from tbe boltsprit, tbe rigging, tbe 
yards, tbe sides, and every part of tbe vessel, tbe unfortunate 
crew were seen dropping themselves, to exchange for the most 
part a watery death for one by the more dreadful agency of 
fire. The crew of Tancred’s bark, ceasing, by that generous 
prince’s commands, to offer any additional annoyance to an 
enemy who was at once threatened by the perils of the ocean 
and of conflagration, ran tbeir vessel ashore in a smooth part 
of the bay, and, jumping into tbe shallow sea, made tbe land 
without difficulty, many of their steeds being, by the exertions 
of the owners and the docility of the animals, brought ashore 
at the same time with their masters. Their commander lost 
no time in forming their serried ranks into a phalanx of lancers, 
few indeed at first, but perpetually increasing as ship after 
ship of the little flotilla ran ashore, or, having more deliber- 
ately moored their barks, landed their men and joined their 
companions. 

The cloud which had been raised by the conflict was now 
driven to leeward before the wind, and the strait exhibited 
only the relics of the combat. Here tossed upon the billows 
the scattered and broken remains of one or two of the Latin 
vessels which had been 'burnt at the* commencement of the 
combat, though their crews, by the exertions of their comrades, 
bad in general been saved. Lower down were seen the remain- 
ing five vessels of the Lemnos squadron, holding a disorderly 
and difficult retreat, with the purpose of gaining the harbour 
of Constantinople. In the place so late the scene of combat 
lay moored the hulk of the Grecian admiral, burnt to the 
■water’s edge, and still sending forth a black smoke from its 
scathed beams and planks. The flotilla of Tancred, busied in 
discharging its troops, lay irregularly scattered along the bay, 
the men making ashore as they could, and taking their course 
^ join thei standard of their leader. Various black substances 
floated on the surface of the water, nearer or more distant _ to 
the shore; some proved to be the wreck of the vessels which 
:^d been destroyed, and others, more ominous still, the lifeless 
of mariners who had fallen in the conflict. 

I he standard had been borne ashore by the Prince’s favourite 
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page, Ernest of Ayjiilia, so soon as the kccl of Taucred h galley 
hart grazed upon the sand; It wis then ])itchcd on the top of 
that elevated c<'i})e hetween Constantinople and the lists %vhcrc 
Lascaris, Demetrius, and other gossips had held their station at 
the coramencement of the engagement, hut from which all had 
fled, between the mingled dread of the Greek fire and the 
missiles of the Latin cnisadcrs. 


CHAPTER XXX 


S HEATHED in complete armour, and supporting with bis 
right hand the standard- of his fathers, Tancred remained 
with his handful of warriors like so many statues of steel, 
expecting some sort of attack from the Grecian party which had 
occupied the lists, or from the numbers whom the city gates 
began now to pour forth — soldiers some of them, and others 
citizens, many of whom were arrayed as if for conflict. These 
persons, alarmed by the various accounts which were given of 
the combatants and the progress of the fight, rushed towards 
the standard of Prince Tancred, with the intention of beating it 
to the earth, and dispersing the guards who owed it homage 
and defence. But if the reader shall have happened to have 
ridden at any time through a pastoral country, with a dog of a 
noble race following him, he must have remarked, in the defer- 
ence ultimately paid to the high-bred animal by the shepherd’s 
cur as he crosses the lonely glen, of which the latter conceives 
himself the lord and guardian, something very similar to the 
demeanour of the incensed Greeks when they approached near 
to the little band of Franks. At the first symptom of the in- 
trusion of. a stranger, the dog of the shepherd starts from his 
slumbers, and rushes towards the noble intruder with a clamor- 
ous declaration of war ; but when the diminution of distance 
between them shows to the aggressor the size and strength of 
his opponent, he becomes Hlce a cruiser who, in a chase, has, to 
his surprise and alarm, found two tier of guns opposed to him 
instead of one. He halts, suspends his clamorous yelping, and, 
in fine, ingloriously retreats to his master, with all the dishon- 
ourable marks of positively declining the combat. It was in 
this manner that the troops of the noisy Greeks, with much 
hallooing and many a boastful shout, hastened^ both from the 
town and from the lists, with, the apparent intention of sweepmg 
from the field the few companions of Tancred. As they ad- 
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vanced, however, within the power of reniarhing tlio calm and 
regular order of those men who had landed and arraiij^ed them- 
selves under this noble ehicftoin’s banner, their minds were 
altogether changed as to the resolution of inshint combat; 
their advance became an uncertain and staggering gait ; their 
heads were more frequently turned bach to the point from 
which they came than towards the enemy ; and their desire 
to provoke an instant sculllc vanished totally when there did 
not appear the least symptom that their oiiponcnts aired about 
the matter. 

It added to the extreme confidence with which the Latins 
kept their ground, that they were receiving frequent, though 
small, reinforcements from their comrades, who w'erc landing 
by detachments aU along the beach ; and that, in the cour.se 
of a short hour, their amount had been raised, on horseback 
and foot, to a number, allowing for a few casualties, not much 
less than that which set sail from Scutari. 

Another reason why the Latins remained unassailed was 
certainly the indisposition of the two principal armed parties 
on shore to enter into a quarrel ^vith them. The guards of 
every kind who were faithful to the Emperor, and more espe- 
cially the Varangians, had their orders to remain firm at their 
posts, some in the lists and others at various places of rendez- 
vous in Constantinople, where their presence was necessary to 
prevent the effects of the sudden insurrection which Alexius 
knew to he meditated against him. These, therefore, made no 
hostile demonstration towards the band of Latins, nor was it 
the purpose of the Emperor they should do so. 

On the other hand, the greater part of the Immortal Guards, 
and those citizens who were prepared to i)lay a part in the 
conspiracy, had been impressed by the agents of the deceased 
Agelastes with the opinion that this band of Latins, commanded 
by Tancred, the relative of Bohemond, had been despatched by 
the latter to their assistance. These men, therefore, stood stUl, 
and made no attempt to guide or direct the popular efforts of 
such as inclined to attack these unexpected visitors ; in which 
puiyose, therefore,^ no very great paity were united, while the 
majority were willing enough to find an apology for remaining 
quiet. 

In the meantime, the Emperor, from his Palace of. Blac- 
quernal, observed what passed upon the straits, and beheld his 
navy firom Lemnos totally foiled in their attempt, by means of 
the Greek fire, to check the intended passage of Tancred and 
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liis men. He had no sooner seen the leading ship of this 
squadron begin to beacon the darkness Tvith its own fire than 
the Emperor formed a secret resolution to disown the unfor- 
tunate admiral, and make peace with the Latins, if that should 
be absolutel}^ necessarj^ by sending them his head. He had 
hardly, therefore, seen the flames burst forth, and the rest of 
the vessels retreat from their moorings, than in his own mind 
the doom of the unfortunate Phraortes, for such was the name 
of the admiral, was signed and sealed. 

Achilles Tatius, at the same instant, determining to keep a 
close ej^e upon the Emperor at this important crisis, came pre- 
cipitately into the palace Anth an appearance of great alarm. 

‘My lord — my imperial lord, 1 am unhappy to be the 
mnssenger of such unluclcj’’ news ; but the Latins have in great 
numbers succeeded in crossing the strait from Scutari. The 
Lemnos squadron endeavoured to stop them, as was last night 
determined upon in the imperial council of Avar, By a heavy 
discharge of the Greek fire, one or tAvo of the crusaders’ vessels 
were consumed, but by far the greater number of them pushed 
on their course, burnt the leading ship of the unfortunate 
Phraortes, and it is strongly reported he has himself perished, 
Avith almost all his men. The rest have cut their cables and 
abandoned the defence of the passage of the Hellespont.’ 

‘ And you, Achilles Tatiuis,’ said the^ Emperor, ‘ with what 
purpose is it that you noAV bring me this melancholy news, at 
a period so late when I cannot amend the consequences ? ’ 

‘Under favour, most gracious Emperor,’ replied the con- . 
spirator, not without colouring and stammering, ‘such was 
not my intention : I had hoped to submit a plan by which I 
might easily have prepared the way for correcting this little 
error.’ 

‘ Well, your plan, sir ? ’ said the Emperor,^ drily. 

‘With your Sacred Majesty’s leave,’ said the Acoljde, ‘I 
would myself have undertaken instantly to lead against this 
Tancred and his Italians the battle-axes of the faithful Varan- 
^au Guard, Avho will make no more account of the small 
number of Franks who havm come ashore than the faimer holds 
of the hordes of rats and mice, and such-like mischievous 
vermin, who have harboured in his granaries.’ 

‘And Avhat mean you,’ said the Emperor, ‘that I am to do, 
while my Anglo-Saxons fight for my sake ? ’ n j 

‘Your Majesty,’ replied Achilles, not exactly satisfied Avith 
the dry and caustic manner in Avhich the Emperor addressed 
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him, ‘ may put yourself at the head of the Immortal cohorts of 
Constantinople ; and I am your security, that you may either 
perfect the -vdctory over the Latins, or at least redeem the 
most distant chance of a defeat, by advancing at the head of 
this choice body of domestic troops, should the day appear 
doubtful.’ 

‘ You yourself, Achilles Tatius,’ returned the Emperor, ‘ have 
repeatedly assured us that these Immortals retain a per\mrse 
attachment to our rebel Ursel. How is it, then, you would 
have us entrust our defence to these bands, when we have 
engaged our valiant Varangians in the proposed conflict -with 
the flower of the Western army? Did you think of this risk, 
sir Follower ’ 

Achilles Tatius, much alarmed at an intimation indicative 
of his purpose being known, answered, ‘ that in his haste he 
had been more anxious to recommend the xflan which should 
expose his own person to the greater danger than that perhaps 
which was most attended with personal safety to his imperial 
master.’ 

‘ I thank you for so doing,’ said the Emperor ; ‘ you have 
anticipated my wishes, though it is not in my power at pras- 
ent to follow the advice you have given me. I would have 
been well contented, undoubtedlj^ had these Latins measured 
their way over the strait again,^ as suggested by last night’s 
council 5 but since they have arrived, and stand embattled on 
our shores, it is better that we pay them with money and with 
spoil than with the lives of our gallant subjects. We cannot, 
after aU, believe that they come with any serious intention of 
doing ns injury ; it is but the insane desire of witnessing feats 
of battle and single combat, which is to them the breath of 
their nostrils, that can have impelled them to this partial 
counter-march. I impose upon you, Achilles Tatius, combining 
the Protospathaire in the same commission with you, the duty 
of riding up to yonder standard, and learning of their chief, 
called the Prince Tancred, if he is there in person, the purpose 
of his return, and the cause of his entering into debate with 
Phraortes and the Lemnos squadron. If they send us any 
reasonable excuse, we shall not be averse to receive it at their 
hands ; for we have not made so many sacrifices for the pres- 
ervation of peace, to break forth into war, if, after ah, so 
great an evil can be avoided- Thou wilt receive, therefore; 
with a candid and complacent mind, such apologies as they 
may incline to bring forwards and he assured that the sight 
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of this puppet-show of a single combat will be enough of itse 
to banish every other consideration from the reflection of the? 
giddy cnisaders/ 

A knock was at this moment heard at the door of the En 
peror’s apartment ; and upon the -word being given to ente; 
the Protospathaire made his appearance. He was arrayed in 
splendid suit of ancient Homan-fashioned armour. The wan 
of a visor left his countenance enthely visible, which, pale an 
anxious as it was, did not well become the martial crest an^ 
dancing plume with which it was decorated. He received th 
commission already mentioned with the less alacrity becaus 
the xVcoljde was added to him as his colleague; for, as th 
reader may have observed, these two ofhcers were of separat 
factions in the anny, and on indifierent terms with ^ch other 
Neither did the Acol)de consider his being united in commis 
sion with the Protospathaire as a mark either of the Emper 
or’s confidence or of his own safetj'. He was, however, in th( 
meantime in the Blacq^uemal, where the slaves of the interioi 
made not the least hesitation, when ordered, to execute an] 
officer of the court. The two generals had, therefore, no othei 
alternative' than that which is allowed to two greyhounds whc 
are reluctantly coupled together. The hope of Achilles Tatius 
was, that he might get safely through his mission to Tancred, 
after which he thought the successful explosion of the con- 
spiracy might take place and have its course, either as a 
matter desired and countenanced by those Latins, or passed 
over as a thing in wlflch they took no interest on either side. 

By the parting order of the Emperor, they were to mount 
on horseback at the sounding of the great Varangian ■teumpet, 
put themselves at the head of those i^glo-Saxon guards in the 
courtyard of their barrack, and await the Emperor s further 
orders. . t j 

There was something in this arrangement which pressed 
hard on the conscience of Achilles Tatius, yet he was at a loss 
to justify his apprehensions to himself, unless from a con^ious 
feeling of his own guilt. He felt^ however, that m bemg 
detained, under pretence of an honourable mission, ax tne n^d 
of the Varangians, he was deprived of the liberty of disjmsmg 
of himself, by which he had hoped to communicate_ witii tne 
Csesar and Hereward, whom he reckoned upon as ms active 
accomplices, not knowing that the first was at this naoment a 
prisoner in the Blacquemal, where Alexius had arrested hun m 
the apartments of the Empress, and that the second was the 
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most important support of Comnemis during the whole of 
eventful day, 

When the gigantic trumpet of the Varangian Guards sent 
forth its deep signal through the cit)', the Protospathairc 
hurried Achilles along with him to the rendezvous of the Varan- 
gians, and on the way said to him, in an easy and indifferent 
tone, ‘ As the Emperor is in the field in x)crson, you, his rep- 
resentative, or Follower, will, of course, transmit no orders to 
the body-guard, except such as shall receive their origin from 
himself, so that you will consider your authority as this day 
suspended.’ 

‘ I regret,’ said Achilles, ‘ that there should have seemed 
any cause for such precautions ; I had hoped my own truth 
and fidelity — but I am obsequious to his imx)erial pleasure in 
all things.’ 

‘ Such are his orders,’ said the other officer, ‘ and you know 
under what penalty obedience is enforced.’ 

‘ If I did not,’ said Achilles, the composition of this body 
of guards would remind me, since it comprehends not only 
great part of those Varangians who are the immediate de- 
fenders of the Emperor’s throne, but those slaves of the interior 
who are the executioners of his pleasure.’ 

To this the Protospathairc returned no answer, while the 
more closely the Acolyte looked upon the guard which attended, 
to the unusual number of nearly three thousand men, the more 
had he reason to believe that he might esteem himself fortu- 
nate if, by the intervention of either the Cmsar, Agelastes, or 
Hereward, he could pass to the conspirators a signal to suspend 
the intended explosion, which seemed to be provided against 
by the Emperor with unusual caution. He would have given 
the full dream of empire; with which he had been for a short 
time lulled asleep, to have seen but a glimpse of the azure 
plume of Nicephorus, the white mantle of the philosopher, or 
even a glimmer of Hereward’s battle-axe. No such objects 
could be seen anywhere, and not a little was the faithless 
Follower displeased to see that, whichever way he turned his 
eyes, those of the Protospathaire, but especially of the trusty 
<^mestic officers of the empire, seemed to follow and watch 
their occupation. 

Amidst the numerous soldiers whom he saw on aU sides, his 
eye did not recognise a single man with whom he could, ex- 
change a fiiendly or confidential glance, and he stood in all that 
agony of terror which is rendered the more discomfiting be- 
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cause the traitor is conscious that, beset by various foes, his 
own fears are the most likely of all to betray him. Internally, 
as the danger seemed to increase, and as his alarmed imagina- 
tion attempted to discern new reasons for it, he could only 
conclude that either one of the three principal conspirators, or 
at least some of the inferiors, had turned informers ; and his 
doubt was, whether he should not screen his own share of what 
had been premeditated hj’’ flinging himself at the feet of the 
Emperor, and making a full confession. But still the fear of 
being premature in having recourse to such a base means of 
saving himself joined to the absence of the Emperor, united 
to keep] within his lips a secret which concerned not only ah 
his future fortunes, hut life itself. He was in the meantime, 
therefore, plunged as it were in a sea of trouble and_ uncer- 
tainty, while the specks of land, which seemed to promise him 
refuge, were distant, dimly seen, and extremely difficult of 
attainment. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


To-ioon’ow — oil, that ’s sudden. Spare him — spare him ; 

He’s not prepared to die. 

SlIAKSrEABE. 

A t the moment when Achilles Tatius, with a feeling of 
much insecurity, awaited the unwinding of the peril- 
- ous skein of state politics, a private council of the 
imperial family was held in the hall termed the temple of the 
Muses, repeatedly distinguished as the apartment in which 
the Princess Anna Comnena was wont to make her evening 
recitations to those who were permitted the honour of hear- 
ing prelections of her history. The council consisted of the 
Empress Irene, the Princess herself, and the Emperor, with the 
Patriarch of the Greek Church, as a sort of mediator between a 
course of severity and a dangerous degree of lenity. 

‘Tell not me, Irene,’ said the Emperor, ‘of the fine things 
attached to the praise of mercy. Here have I sacrificed my 
just revenge over my rival Ursel, and what good do I obtain 
by it ? Why, the old obstinate man, instead of being tractable, 
and sensible of the generosity which has spared his life and 
eyes, can be with difficulty brought to exert himself in favour 
of the prince to whom he owes them. I used to think that 
eyesight and the breath of life were things which one would 
preserve at any sacrifice ; but, on the contrary, I now believe 
men value them like inere toys. Tallc not to me, therefore, of 
the^ gratitude to be excited by saving this ungrateful cub ; and 
believe me, girl,’ turning to Anna, ‘that not only will all my 
subjects, should I follow your advice, laugh at me for sparing 
a man so predetermined to work my ruin, but even thou thy- 
self wilt be the first to upbraid me with the foolish kindness 
thou art now so anxious to extort from me.’ 

‘ Your imperial pleasure, then,’ said the Patriarch, ‘ is fixed 
that your unfortunate son-in-law shall suffer death for his 
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accession to this conspiracy, deladed by that heathen villain 
Agelastes and the traitorous Achilles Tatius ? ’ 

‘Such is my purpose, ' said the Emperor; ‘and in evidence 
that I mean not again to pass over a sentence of this kind 
vrith a seeming execution onty, as in the case of Ursel, this 
nn^ateful traitor of ours shall be led from the top of the 
staircase, or Ladder of Acheron, as it is called, through the 
large chamber named the Hall of J udgment, at the upper end 
of vhich are arranged the apparatus for ' execution, by which 
I swear ’ 

‘ Swear not at all 1 ’ said the Patriarch. ‘ I forbid thee, in the 
name of that Heaven whose voice speaks in my person — though 
unworthy — to quench the smoking flax, or destroy the slight 
hope which there may remain that you may finally be per- 
.suaded to alter your purpose respecting 3 ^our misguided son- 
-in-law, within the space allotted to him to sue for your merc 3 ^ 
Remember, I pra 3 ’- you, the remorse of Constantine.’ 

‘ What means 3 mar reverence ? ’ said Irene. 

‘A trifle,’ replied the Emperor, ‘not worthy being quoted 
from such a mouth as the Patriarch’s, being, as it probably is, 
a relic of paganism.’ 

‘ What is it 1 ’ exclaimed the females anxiously, in the hope 
of hearing something which might strengthen their side of the 
argument, and something moved, perhaps, by curiosity, a 
, motive which seldom slumbers in a female bosom, even when 
the stronger passions are in arms. r 

‘ The Patriarch wfll teU you,’' answered Alexius, ‘ since you 
must needs know ; though, I promise you, you will not receive 
any assistance in your argument from a silly legendary tale.’ 

‘Hear it, however,’ said the Patriarch; ‘for, though it is a 
tale of the olden time, and sometimes supposed to refer to the 
period when heathenism predominated, it is no less true that 
it was a vow made and registered in the chancery of the rightful 
Deity b 3 ’’ an emperor of Greece. , ^ 

‘"^at I am now to relate to you,’ continued he, ‘is, in 
truth, a tale not only of a Christian emperor, but of him who 
made the whole empire Christian ; and of that very Constantine 
who was also the frrst who declared Constantinople to be the 
metropolis of the empire. This hero, remarkable alike for his 
zeal for religion and for his warlike achievements, was crowned 
by Heaven with repeated Hetory, and with aU manner of 
blessings, save that unity in his family which wise men are 
most ambitions to possess. Hot only was the blessing of 
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concord among bretliren denied to the family of this triumphant 
emperor, but a deserving son of mature age, who had been 
supposed to aspire to share the throne with his father, was 
suddenly, and at midnight, called upon to enter his defence 
against a capital charge of treason. You wiE readily excuse 
my referring to the art^s by which the son was rendered guilty, 
in the eyes of the father. Be it enough to say, that the un- 
fortunate young man fell a victim to the guilt of his_ step- 
mother, Fausta, and that he disdained to exculpate himself 
from a charge so gross and so erroneous. It is said that the 
anger of the Emperor was kept up against his son by the syco- 
phants who called upon Constantine to observe that the culprit 
disdained even to supplicate for mercy or vindicate his innocence 
from so foul a charge. 

‘But the death-blow had no sooner struck the innocent 
youth than his father obtained proof of the rashness with® 
which he had acted. He had at this period been engaged in 
constructing the subterranean parts of the Blacquernal Palace, 
which his remorse appointed to contain a record of his paternal 
grief and contrition. At the upper part of the staircase, called 
the Pit of Acheron, he caused to be constructed a large 
chamber, still called the HaU of Judgment, for the purpose 
of execution. A passage through an archway in the upper , 
waE leads from the haU to the place of misery, where the axe, 
or other engine, is disposed for the execution of state prison- 
ers of consequence. Over this archway was placed a species 
of marble altar, surmounted by an image of the unfortunate 
Crispus; the materials were gold, and it bore the memorable 
inscription. To my son, whom I rashly condemned, and too 
HASTILY EXECUTED. When Constructing this passage, Constan- 
tine made a vow that he himself and his posterity, being 
reigning^ emperors, would stand beside the statue of Crispus 
at the time when any individual of their family should be led 
to execution, and, before they suffered him to pass from the 
Hall of Judgment to the chamber of death, that they should 
themselves be personally convinced of the truth of the charge 
under which he suffered. 

‘Time rolled on; the memory of Constantine was remem- 
bered almost like that of a saint, and the respect paid to it 
threw into shadow the anecdote of his son’s death. . The 
exigencies of the state rendered it difficult to keep so large a 
sum in specie invested in a statue, which called to mind the 
unpleasant failings of so great a man. Your Imperial High- 
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ness's predecessors applied the metal ■which formed the statue 
to support the Turkish wars ; and the remorse and penance of 
Constantine died away in an obscure tradition of the church or 
of the palace. Still, however, unless your Imperial Majesty 
has strong reasons to the contrarj’-, I should give it as my 
opinion that you will hardly achieve what is due to the memory 
of the greatest of your predecessors unless you give this un- 
fortunate criminal, being so near a relation of your o'wti, an 
opportunit).’’ of pleading his cause before passing by the altar 
of refuge, being the name which is commonly given to the 
monument of the unfortunate Crispus, son of Constantine, 
although now deprived both of the golden letters which com- 
posed the inscription and the golden image which represented 
the roj^al sufierer.' 

A mournful strain of music was now heard to ascend the 
stair so often mentioned. 

If I must hear the Caisar Nicephorus Briennius ere he pass 
^the altar of refuge, there must be no loss of time,’ said the 
Emperor ; ‘ for these melancholy sounds announce that he has 
already approached the Hall of Judgment’ 

Both the imperial ladies began instantly, with the utmost 
oamestness, to deprecate the execution of "the Osesar’s doom, 
and to conjure Alexius, as he hoped for quiet in his household, 
and the everlasting gratitude of ids wife and daughter, that he 
would listen to their entreaties in behalf of an unfortunate 
man, who had been seduced into guilt, but not from his heart. 

‘ I win at least see him,’ said the Emperor, ‘ and the holy 
vow of Constantine shah, be in the present instance strictly 
observed. But remember, you foolish women, that the state 
of Crispus and the present Csesar is as different as guilt from 
innocence, and that their fates, therefore, may be justly decided 
upon opposite principles and with opposite results. But I ■will 
confront this criminal ; and you. Patriarch, may be present to 
render what help is in your power "to a dying man ; for you, 
the wife and mother of the traitor, you will, methinks, do well 
fr) retire to the church, and pray God for the soul of the 
deceased, rather than disturb his last moments with unavailing 
lamentations.’ 

‘ Alexius,’ said the Empress Irene, ' I beseech you to be con- 
tented • be assured that we ■will not leave you in this dogged 
humour of blood-shedding, lest you make such materials for 
history as are fitter for the time of Nero than of Constantine.’ 

The Emperor, without reply, led the way into the Hall of 
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Judgment, where a much stronger light than usual was already 
shining up the stair of Acheron, Irom which were_ heard to 
sound, by sullen and intermitted fits, the penitential psalms 
which the Grreek Church has appointed to be sung at executions. 
Twenty mute slaves, the x>ale colour of whose turbans gave a 
ghastly look to the "withered cast of their features and the glar- 
ing whiteness of their eyeballs, ascended two by two, as it were 
from the bowels of the earth, each of them bearing in one hand 
a naked sabre and in the other a lighted torch. After these 
came the unfortunate Nicephorus; his looks were those of a 
man half-dead from the terror of immediate dissolution, and 
what he possessed of remaining attention was turned succes- 
sively to two black-stoled monies, who were anxiously repeating 
religious passages to him alternately from the Greek Scripture 
and the form of devotion adopted by the court of Constanti- 
nople. The C93sar’s dress also corresponded to his mournful 
fortunes ; his legs and arms were bare, and a simple white 
tunic, the neck of which was already open, showed that he had 
assumed the garments which were to serve his last turn. A 
tab muscular Nubian slave, who considered himself obviously 
as the principal person in the procession, bore on his shoulder a 
large heavy headsman’s axe, and, like a demon waiting on a 
sorcerer, stalked step for step after his victim. The rear of the. 
procession was closed by a band of four priests, each of whom 
chanted from time to time the devotional psalm which was 
thundered forth on the .occasion j and another of slaves, armed 
with bows and quivers, and with lances, to resist any attempt 
at rescue, if such should be offered. 

It would have required a harder heart than that of the un- 
lucky princess to have resisted this gloomy apparatus of fear 
and sorrow,, surrounding, at the same time directed against, 
a beloved object, the lover of her youth, and the husband of 
her bosom, within a few minutes of the termination of his 
mortal career. . 

As the mournful train approached towards the altar of 
refuge, half-encircled as it now was by the two great and ex- 
panded arms which projected from the wall, the Emperor, who 
stood directly in tbe passage, threw upon the flame of the altar 
some chips of aromatic wood, steeped in spirit of wine, which, 
leaping at once into a blaze, illuminated the doleful procession, 
the figure of the principal culprit, and the slaves, who had 
most of them extinguished their flambeaux so soon as they had 

served , the purpose of lighting them up the staircase. 
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The sudden light spread frord the altar failed not to malce 
the Emperor and the Princesses ^nsjble to the mournful grouj) 
which approached through the hall. All halted — all were 
silent. It was a meeting, as the Princess has expressed herself 
in her historical work, such as took place betwixt Ulysses and 
the inhabitants of the other world, who, when they tasted of 
the blood of his sacrifices, reeognised him indeed, but with 
empty lamentations, and gestures feeble and shado^vy. The 
hymn of contrition sunk also into silence; and, of the whole 
group, the only figure rendered more distinct was the gigantic 
executioner, whose high and furrowed forehead, as well as the 
broad steel of his axe, caught and reflected back the bright 
gleam from the altar, Alexius saw the necessity of breaking 
the silence, which ensued, lest it should give the intercessors 
for the prisoner an opportunit)^ of renewing their entreaties. 

‘ Nicephorus Briennius,’ he said, with a voice which, although 
generally interrupted by a slight hesitation, which procured 
him, among his enemies, the niclcname of the Stutterer, yet, 
npon important occasions like the present, was so judiciously 
tuned and balanced in its sentences that no such defect was at 
aU visible — ‘Nicephorus Briennius,’ he said, ‘late Ccesar, the 
lawful doom hath been spoken, that, having conspired against 
the life of thy rightful sovereign and affectionate father, 
Alexius Comnenus, thou shaft su ft er the appropriate sentence, 
by having thy head struck from thy body. Here, therefore, 
at the last altar of refuge, I meet thee, according to the vow 
of the immortal Constantine, for the purpose^ of demanding 
whether thou hast anything to allege why this doom should 
not be executed ? Even at this eleventh hour thy tongue^ is 
unloosed to speak with freedom what may concern thy lifa 
All is prepared in this world and in the next. Book forward 
beyond yon archway — the block is fixed. Book behind thee, 
thou see’st the axe already sharpened. Thy place for ^pd or 
evil in the next world is already determined ; time 
eternity approaches. If thou hast aught to say, speak it freely ; 
if nought, confess the justice of thy sentence, and pass on to 
death.' . 

The Emperor commenced this oration with those leeks 
described by his daughter as so piercing that they dazzled 
Hke lightning, and his periods, if not precisely flowing like 
burning lava, were yet the accents of a man havmg the power 
of absolute command, and as such produced an effect not enl)'^ 
on the criminal, but also upon the Prince himself, whose 
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mtery eyes and faltering voice acknowledged his sense and 
feeling of the fatal import of the present moment. 

Rousing himself to the conclusion of what he had _ com- 
menced, the Emperor again demanded whether the prisoner 
had an;^hing to say in his o^vn defence. 

Nicephorus was not one of those hardened criminals who 
may he termed the very prodigies of history, from the coolness 
with which they contemplated the consummation of their 
crimes, whether in their own punishment or the misfortunes of 
others, ‘ I have been tempted,’ he said, dropping on his Imees, 
‘and I have fallen. I have nothing to allege in excuse of my 
folly and ingratitude ; but I stand prepared to die to expiate 
my guilt.’ A deep sigh, almost amounting to a scream, was 
here heard, close behind the Emperor, and its cause assigned 
by the sudden exclamation of Irene — ‘My lord — my lord, 
your daughter is gone ! ’ And in fact Anna Comnena had 
sunk into her mother’s arms without either sense or motion. 
The father’s attention was instantly called to support his 
swooning child, while the unhappy husband strove with the 
guards to be permitted to go to the assistance of his wife. 
‘Give me but five minutes of that time which the law has 
abridged; let my efforts but assist in recalling her to a life 
which should be as long as her virtues and her talents desepe ; 
and then let me die at her feet, for I care not to go an inch 
beyond.’ . ^ 

The Emperor, who in fact had been more astonished at the 
boldness and rashness of. Nicephorus than alarmed by his 
power, considered him as a man rather misled than misleading 
others, and felt, therefore, the full effect of this last interview. 
He was, besides, not naturally cruel, where severities were to 
be enforced under his own eye. ' 

‘The divine and immoytal Constantine,’ he said, ‘did not, I 
am persuaded, subject his descendants to this severe trial in 
order further to search out the innocence of the criminals, hut 
rather to give to those who came after him an opportunity of 
generously forgiving a crime which could not without pardon — 
the express pardon of the prince — escape without punishment. 
I rejoice that I am bom of the willow rather than of the oak, 
and I aclcnowledge my weakness, that not even the safety of 
my oym life, or resentment of this unhappy man’s treasonable 
machinations, have the same effect with me as the tears of my 
wife and the swooning of my daughter. Rise up, Nicephorus 
Briennius, freely pardoned, and restored even to the rank of 
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Gsesar. We ^111 direct thy pardon to he made out hy the 
great Logothete, and sealed -with the golden huU. For four- 
and-twenty hours thou art a prisoner, until an arrangement is 
made for preserving the public peace. Meanwhile, thbii wilt 
remain under the charge of the Patriarch, who will he answer- 
able for thy forthcoming. Daughter and ;wife, you must now 
go hence to your own apartment ; a future time will' coihe, 
during which you may have enough of weeping and einhraicing,' 
niouming and rejoicing. Pray Heaven that I, who,,.haidhg; 
been trained on till I have sacrificed justice and. true policy to, 
uxorious compassion and paternal tenderness of heart, may not 
have cause at last for grieving in good earnest for all the 
e'vents of this miscellaneous drama.’ . , ; ■ 

The pardc "id Csesaf, who endeavoured’ to regulate, his ideas 
^cording to this unexpected change, found it as difficult to 
reconcile himself to the reality of his situation as TJrsel to the' 
face of nature, after ha-ving been long deprived of enjoying it; 
so much do the dizziness and confusion of ideas occasioned by 
moral and physical causes of surprise and 'terror resemble, each 
other in their effects on the understanding. " . ' 

At length he stammered forth a request that he might be 
permitted to go to the field with the Emperor, and divert, by 
the interposition of his oym body, the traitorous blows which 
some' desperate man might aim against that of his prince, in a 
day which was too likely to be one of danger and’bloodshed.' ' 
‘Hold there ! ’ said Alexius Comnenus. ‘ We will not begiri 
thy newly-redeemed life by renewed doubts of thine ahegiahce ; 
yet it is but fitting to remind thee that thou aft, still the 
nominal and ostensible head of those who expect, to take a part 
in this day’s insurrection, and it will be the safest course to 
trust its pacification to others than to thee. 66, sir, compare 
fiotes with the Patriarch, and merit your pardon by confessing 
to Viim any traitorous intentions concerning this foul conspiracy 
with which we may be as yet unacquainted. Daughfer and' 
wife farewell! I must now depart for the lists, where I have 
to speak -Rdtli the traitor Achilles Tatius and the heathenish 
infidel Aeelastes, if he still lives, but of whose providential 
dSth I hear a confirmed rumour.’ 

‘ Yet do not go, my deafest father,’ said the Princess ; ‘but 
let me rather go to encourage the loyal subjects in your behalf: 
The extreme Idndness which you have extended towards my 
miiltv'^usbaud convinces me of the extent of your affection 
towards your imworthy daughter, and the greatness of the 
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sacrifice wMcli you fiave made to her almost cliildisli affection 
for an. ungrateful man -who put your life in danger/ 

‘ That is to say, daugliter,’ said the Emperor, smiling, ‘ that 
the pardon of your husband is a boon "which has lost its merit 
■when it is granted? Take my advice, Anna, and think other- 
"OTse ; wives and their husbands ought in prudence to forget 
their offences "towards each other as soon as human nature "will 
permit them. Life is too short, and conjugal tranquillity too 
uncertain, to admit of dwelling long upon such irritating sub- 
jects. To your apartments, Princesses, and prepare the scarlet 
buskins and the embroidery which is displayed on the cuffs 
and collars of the Gsesar’s robe, indicative of his high rank. 
He' must not be seen "without them on the morrow. Reverend 
father, I remind you once more that the Cfesar is in your per- 
sonal custody from this moment until to-morrow at the same 
hour.’ 

They parted ; the Emperor repairing to put himself at the 
head of his Varangian Guards ; the Csesar, under the super- 
intendence of the Patriarch, withdrawing into the interior . of 
the Blacquernal Palace, where Nicephorus Briennius was under 
the necessity of ‘unthreading the rude eye of rebellion,’ and 
throwing such lights as were in his power upon the progress of 
the conspiracy. 

' ‘ Agelastes,’ he said, ‘ Achilles Tatius, and Hereward the 
Varangian were the persons principally en'trusted in , its prog- 
ress. But .whether they had been all true to their engage- 
ments he did not pretend "to be assured.’ 

- In the female apartments there was a "vdolent discussion 
be"bwixt Aniia Comnena and her mother. The Princess had 
undergone during the day many changes of sentiment and feel- 
ing; and though they had finally united themselves into one 
strong interest in her husband’s fovour, yet no sooner was the 
fear of his punishment removed than the sense of his ungrate- 
ful behaviour began to revive. She became sensible also that 
a "woman of her extraordinary attainmen"ts, who had been by. a 
. universal course of flattery disposed te entertain a very high 
opinion of her own consequence, made rather a poor figure 
"vmen she had been the passive subject of a long series of 
iiitrigues, by which she was destined to be disposed of in one 
way or the other, according to the humour of a set of sub- 
ordinate conspirators, who never so much as dreamed of regard- 
ing her as_ a being capable of forming a "wish in her oym behalf, 
or even yielding or refusing a consent. Her father’s authority 
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CHAPTEK XXXII 

But now tlie hand of fate is on the curtain, 

And brings the scene to light. 

Don, Sebastian. 

f II ^HE gigantic trumpet of the Varangians sounded its 
I loudest note of march, and the squadrons of the faithful 
JL guards, sheathed in complete mail, and inclosing in 
their centre the person of their imperial master, set forth upon 
their procession through the streets of Constantinople. The 
form of Alexius, flittering in his splendid armour, seemed no 
unmeet central point for the force of an empire ; and while the 
citizens crowded in the train of him and his escort, there might 
he seen a visible difference between those who came with the 
premeditated intention of tumult and the greater part, who, like 
the multitude of every great city, thrust each other and shout 
for rapture on account of any cause for which a crowd may be 
collected together. The hope of the conspirators was lodged 
chiefly in the Immortal Guards, who were levied principally for 
the defence of Constantinople, partook of the general prejudices 
of the citizens, and had been particularly influenced by those in 
favour of Ursel, by whom, previous to his imprisonment, they 
had themselves been commanded. The conspirators had de- 
termined that those of this body who were considered as 
most discontented should early in the morning take possession 
of the posts in the lists most favourable for their purpose of 
assaulting the Emperor’s person. But, in spite of all efibrts 
short of actual violence, for which the time did not seem to be 
come, they found themselves disappointed in this purpose by 
parties of the Varangian Guards, planted with apparent care- 
lessness, but, ^ in fact, with perfect skill, for the prevention of 
their enterprise. Somewhat confounded at perceiving that a 
design which they could not suppose to be suspected was, never- 
theless, on every part controlled and counter-checked, the con- 
sx>irators began to look for the principal persons of their own 
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party, on \vboni they depended for orders in this emergency ; 
but neither the Cnisar nor Agelustes was to he seen, whether 
in the lists or on the inilitarj^ march from Constantinople ; and 
thongh Achilles Tatius rode in the latter assembly, yet it might 
he clcarl}* observed that he was rather attending upon the 
Protosmthaire than assuming that independence as an officer 
which lie loved to affect. 

In tlii.s manner, as the Emperor ndth his glittering hands 
approached the phalanx of Tancred and his followers, who Avere 
drawn up, it Avili be remembered, upon a rising cape betAveen 
the city and the lists, the main body of the imperial procession 
deflected in some degree from the straight road in order to 
march past them without interruption ; while the Protospathaire 
and the Acolyte passed, under the escort of a band of Varangians, 
to bear the Emperor’s impiiries to Prince Tancred concerning 
the puTiiose of his being there with his band. _ The short march 
Avas soon performed; the large trumpet which attended the 
tAvo officers sounded a parley, and Tancred himself, remarkable 
for that personal beauty which Tasso has preferred to any of 
the crusaders, except Rinaldo d’Este, the creature of his oaati 
poetical imagination, advanced to parley Asith them. 

‘The Emperor of Greece,’ said the Protospathaire to Tancred, 

‘ requires the Prince of Otranto to show, by the two high officers 
who shall delRer him this message, Avith what purpose he has 
returned, contrar}" to his oath, to the right side of these straits ; 
assuring Prince Tancred, at the same time, that nothing avOI 
so much please the Emperor as to receive an ansAver not at 
variance Avith his* treaty with the_ Duke of Bouillon, and the 
oath which was taken by the crusading nobles and . their soldiers ; 
since that would enable the Emperor, in conformity to his oAvn 
Avishes, by his kind reception of Prince Tancred and his troop, 
to shoAV how high is his estimation of the dignity of the one 
and the bravery of both. We wait an answer.’ 

; The tone of the message had nothing in it very alarming, 
and its substance cost Prince Tancred very little trouble to 
answer. ‘ The cause,’ he said, ‘ of the Prince of Otranto ap; 
pearing here Avith fifty lances is. this, cartel, in which a combat 
is appointed betAvixt Nicephorus Briennius, called the Csesar, 
a high member of this empire, and a worthy knight of great 
fame, the partner of the pilgrims who haAm taken the cross, 
in their high vow to rescue Palestine from the infidels. The 
name of the said , knight is the redoubted Robert of Paris. It 
becomes, therefore, an obligation, indispensable upon the holy 
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pilmms of tlie crusade, to send one chief of their number, 
wim a body of men-at-arms, sufficient to see, as is usual, fair- 
play between the combatants. That such is their intention 
may be seen from their sending no more than fifty lances, with 
their furniture and following ; whereas it would ^have cost them 
no trouble to have detached ten times the number, had , they 
nourished any purpose of interfering by force, or disturbing 
the fair combat . which is about to take place. The Prince of 
Otranto, therefore, and his followers, will place themselves at 
the disposal of the imperial court, and vutness the proceedings 
of the combat, with the most perfect confidence that the rules 
I of fair battle be punctually observed.’ 

The two Grecian officers transmitted this reply to the 
Emperor, who heard it with pleasure, and, immediately pro- 
ceeding to act upon the principle which he had laid down, of 
maintaihing peace, if possible, with the crusaders, named Prince 
Tancred with the Protospathaire as field-marshals of the lists, 
fully empowered, under the Emperor, to decide all the terms 
6f the combat, and to have recourse to Alexius himself where 
their opinions disagreed. This was made knovm to the assist- 
ants, who were thus prepared for the entry into the lists of 
the Grecian officer and the Italian prince in full armour, while 
a proclamation announced to all the spectators their solemn 
office. The same annunciation commanded the assistants of 
eveiy kind to clear a convenient part of the seats which sur- 
rounded the lists on one side, that it might serve for the 
accommodation of Prince Tancred’s followers. 

Achilles Tatius, who was a heedful observer of all these 
passages, saw with alarin that by the last collocation the 
armed Latins were interposed between the: Immortal Guards 
and the discontented citizens, which inade it most probable that 
the conspiracy was discovered, and , that Alexius found he had 
a good right to reckon upon the assistance of; Tancred and his 
forces in the task of suppressing it. This, added to the cold 
and caustic manner in which the Emperor communicated his 
commands to him, made the Acolyte of opinion that, his best 
chance of escape from the danger in which .he was now placed 
was, that the whole conspiracy should fall to the ground, aud 
^6 day should pass without the least attempt to shake 
tlie_ throne of Alexius Comnenus. Even then it continued 
iugjily doubtful whether a despot .so wily.and so suspicious as 
tfie Emperor would think it sufficient to vest satisfied with, 
the private knowledge of the undertaking and its failure, with 
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wliicli lie appeared to be possessed, without putting into exer- 
cise the bow-strings and the blinding-irons of the mutes of the 
interior. , There was, however, little possibility either of flight 
or of resistance. The least attempt to withdraw himself from 
the neighbourhood of those faithful followers .of the Emperor, 
personal foes of his own, by whom he was gradually and more 
closely surrounded, became each moment more perilous, and 
more certain to iirovoke a rupture which it was the interest 
of the weaker party to delay, with whatever difficulty. And 
while the soldiers under Achilles’s imme'diate authority seemed 
still to treat him as their superior officer, and appeal to him 
for the word of command, it became more and more evident 
that the slightest degree of suspicion which should be excited 
would be the instant signal for his being placed under arrest. 
"With a trembling heart, therefore, and eyes dimmed hy; the 
powerftil idea of soon parting with the light: of day and all 
that it made visible, the Acolyte saw himself condemned to 
watch the turn of circumstances, over which he could have no 
influence, and to; content himself with waiting the result ‘ of a 
drama, in which his own life was concerned, although the piece 
was played by others. Indeed, it seemed as if through the 
whole assembly some signal was waited for, which no one was- in 
readiness to give. ^ ^ ... ^ ^ ; 

' The discontented citizens and soldiers looked in vain for 
Agelastes and the Caesar ; and when they observed the condi- 
tion of Achilles Tatius, it seemed such as rather to egress 
doubt and consternation than to give encouragement to the 
hopes they had entertained. Many of the lower classes, .how- 
ever, felt too secure in their own insignificance to fear , the 
personal consequences of a tumult, and were desirous, ^ there- 
fore, to provoke the disturbance, which seemed -hushing itself 

to sleep. - V-' 

A hoarse murmur, which attained almost. the unportance of 
a shout, exclaimed— Justice— justice ! , Ursel— .Ursel !. The 
fights of the , Immortal Guards ! ’ etc. At this the trumpet of 
the Varangians awoke, and its tremendous tones were heard to 
peal loudly over the whole assembly, as the voice of its preside 
ing deity. A dead silence prevailed in the multitude, and the 
voice of a herald announced, in the name of Alexius Comnenus, 
his sovereign will and pleasure. ; , , : ‘ ' 

‘Citizens of the Roman empire, your complaints, stirred up 
by factious men, have reached the ear of your Emperor f you 
shall yourselves be -witness to his power ' of ‘Ratifying his 
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people.^ . At your rerjuest, and before your own sight, the visual 
ray which hath been quenched , »shall be reiilumined ; the mind 
whose efforts were restricted to the imperfect supply of indi- 
vidual wants shall be again extended, if such is the ovmer’s 
will, to the charge of an am])le theme or division of the em- 
pire, Political jealousy, more hard to receive conviction than 
the blind to receive sight, shah, yield itself conquered, by the 
Emperor’s paternal love of his people and his desire to give 
them satisfaction. Brsel, the darling of your wishes, supposed 
h) be long dead, or at least believed to exist in blinded seclusion, 
is restored to you well in health, clear in eyesight, and pos- 
sessed of every faculty necessary to adorn the Emperor’s favour 
or merit the affection of the people.’ 

As the herald thus spoke, a figure, which had hitherto stood 
shrouded behind some officers of the interior, now stepped 
forth, and flinging from him a dusky veil, in which he was 
wrapt, appeared m a dazzling scarlet garment, of which the 
sleeves and buskins displayed those ornaments which ejqmessed 
a rank nearly adjacent to tWt of the Emperor himself. He 
held in his hand . a silver truncheon, the badge of delegated 
command over the Immortal Guards, and, kneeling before the 
Emperor, presented it to his hands, intimating a virtual 
resignation of the command which it implied. The whole 
assembly were electrified at the appearance of a person long 
supposed either dead or by cruel means rendered incapable of 
public trust. Some recognised the man, whose appearance and 
features were not easily forgot, and gratulated him upon his 
most unexpected return to the service of his country. Others 
stood suspended in amazement, not Imo'wing whether to trust 
their eyes, while a few determined malcontents eagerly pressed 
upon the assembly an allegation that the person presented 
as IJrsel was only a counterfeit, and the whole a trick of the 
Emperor. , - 

.‘Speak to them, noble Ursel,’ said the Emperor. ‘Tell 
them that, if I have sinned against thee, it has beeii because I 
was deceived, and that my disposition to make thee amends is 
as ample as ever :\yas my purpose of doing thee wrong.’ 

: ‘ Friends and countrymen,’ said IJrsel, turning himself to 
the, assembly, ‘his Imx)erial Majesty permits me to offer my 
assurance that, if in any former part of my life I have suffered 
at his hand, it is more than wiped out by the feelings of a 
moment so glorious as this ; and that I am well satisfied, from 
fare present instant, to spend what remains of my life in the 
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service of the most generous and beneficent of sovereigns, or, 
vith Ms permission, to bestow it in preparing, by devotional 
exercises, for an infinite immortality to be spent in the society 
of saints and angels. "Whichever choice I shah make, I reckon 
that you, my beloved countrymen, who have remembered me 
so Mndiy during y^rs of darkness and captivity, whl not fail 
to afford me the advantage of your prayers.^ 

This sudden apparition of the long-lost Ursel had too much 
of that which elevates and surprises not to captivate the multi- 
tude, and they sealed their reconciliation with three tremendous 
shouts, which are said so to. have shaken the air that birds, ' 
incapable of sustaining themselves, sunlr down exhausted out 
of their native element. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

'"WTiat, leave tlie combat out ! ’ exclaimed the knight. 

‘Yea ! or \ve must renounce the Stagyritc.’ 

‘ So large a crowd the stage will ne’er contain.’ 

‘ Then build a new, or act it on a plain.' 

Pope. 

T he sounds of tlie gratulating shout had expanded over 
the distant shores of the Bosphorus hy mountain and 
forest, and died at length in the farthest echoes, when 
the people, in the silence which ensued, appeared to ask each 
other what next scene was about to adorn a pause so solemn and 
a stage so august. The pause would probably have soon given 
place to some new clamour, for a multitude, from whatever 
cause assembled, seldom remains long silent, had not a new sig- 
nal from the Varangian trumpet given notice of a fresh purpose 
to solicit their attention. The blast had something in its tone 
spirit-stirring and yet melancholy, partaking both of the char- 
acter of a point of war and of the doleful sounds which might 
be chosen to announce an execution of peculiar solemnity. Its 
notes were high and widely extended, and prolonged and long 
dwelt upon, as if the brazen clamour had been waked by some- 
thing more tremendous than the lungs of mere mortals. 

The multitude appeared to acknowledge these awful sounds, . 
which were indeed such as habitually solicited their attention 
to imperial edicts of melancholy import, by which rebellions 
were announced, dooms of treason discharged, and other tidings 
of a ^eat and affecting import intimated to the people of Con- 
stantinople. When the trumpet had in its turn ceased, with 
its thrniing and doleful notes, to agitate the immense assembly, 
the voice of the herald again addressed them. 

_ It announced in a grave and affecting strain, that it some- 
times chanced how the people failed in their duty to a sovereign, 
who was unto them as a father, and how it became the painful 
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duty of tlie prince to use tlie rod of correction rather than the 
olive sceptre of mercy. 

* Fortunate/ continued the herald, ‘it is when the supreme 
Deity, having taken on Himself the preservation of a throne ' 
in beneficence and justice resembling His own, has also assumed 
the most painful task of His earthly delegate, by punishing 
those whom His unerring judgment acknowledges as most 
guilty, and leaving to His substitute the more agreeable task of 
pardoning such of those as art has misled, and treachery hath 
involved in its snares.. Such being the case, Grreeee and its 
accompanying themes are called upon to listen and learn, that 
a vdlain, named Agelastes, who had insinuated himself into the 
favour of the Emperor, by affectation of deep knowledge and 
severe virtue, had formed a treacherous plan for the murder 
of the Emperor Alexius Gomnenus, and a revolution in the state. 
This person, who, under pretended wisdom, hid the doctrines 
of a heretic and the vices of a sensualist, had found proselytes 
to his doctrines even among the Emperor’s household, and 
those persons who were most bound to him, and down to the 
lower order, to excite the last of whom were dispersed a multi- 
tude of forged rumours, similar to those concerning Ursel’s 
death and blindness, of which your own eyes have witnessed 
the falsehood.’ ... - 

The people, who had hitherto listened in silence, upon this 
appeal broke forth in a clamorous assent. They had scarcely 
been again silent ere the iron- voiced . herald continued his 
proclamation. 

‘Not Korah, Dathan, and Abiram,’ he said, ‘had more 
justly, or more directly, fallen under the doom of an offended 
Deity than this villain Agelastes. The steadfast earth gaped to 
devour the apostate sons of Israel, but the termination of this 
wretched man’s existence has been, as far as can now be known, 
by the direct means of an evil spirit, whom his own arts had 
evoked into the upper air. By the spirit, as would appear by 
the testimony of a noble lady and other females, who witnessed 
the termination of his life, Agelastes was strangled^ a fate . well 
becoming his odious crimes. Such a death, even of a guilty 
man, .must, indeed, be most painful to the humane feelings of 
the Emperor, because it involves suffering beyond this world. 
But the awful catastrophe carries with it this comfort, that 
it absolves the Emperor from the necessity of carrying any 
farther a vengeance which Heaven itself seems to have limited to 
the exemplary punishment of the principal conspirator. Some 

YOL. XXIY 24 
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changes of offices and situations shall ho made, for the sahe of 
safet}’' and good order; but the secret >Yho had or who had 
not been concerned in this awful crime shall sleep in the 
bosoms of the persons themselves implicatcfl, since the Emperor 
is determined to dismiss their offence from his memory, as the 
effect of a transient delusion. Let all, therefore, who now hear 
me, whatever consciousness they may possess of a Imowledge 
of what was this day intended, return to their houses, assured 
that their own thoughts ^Yill be their only punishment. Let 
them rejoice that Almighty goodness has saved them from the 
meditations of their ovm hearts, and, according, to the affecting 
language of Scripture, “ Let them repent and sin no more, lest 
a worse thing befaU them.’” , ^ 

The voice of the herald then ceased, and w^as again answered 
by the shouts of the audience. These were unanimous ; for 
circumstances contributed to convince the malcontent party 
that they stood at the sovereign’s mercy, and the edict that 
they heard having shown his acquaintance with their guilt, it 
lay at his pleasure to let loose upon them the strength of the 
Varangians, while, from the terms on which it had pleased him 
to receive Tancred, it was probable that the Apulian forces 
were also at his disposal. 

The voices, therefore, of the bulky Stephanos, of Harpax 
the centurion, and other rebels, both of the camp and city, 
were the first to thunder forth their gratitude for the clemency 
of the Emperor, and their thanks to Heaven for his preservation. 

The audience, reconciled to the thoughts of the discovered 
and frustrated conspiracy, began meantime, according to . their 
custom, to turn themselves to the consideration of the .matter 
which had more avowedly called them together, and private 
whispers, swelling by degrees into murmurs, began to express 
the dissatisfaction of the citizens at being thus long assembled, 
without receiving any communication respecting the announced 
purpose of their meeting. 

Alexius was not slow to perceive. the tendency of their 
thoughts; and, on a signal from his hand, the trumpets blew 
a point of war, ^ in sounds far more lively than, those which had 
prefaced the imperial edict.- -Robert Count of Paris,’ then 
said a herald, ‘art thou here in thy place, or by knightly 
proxy, to answer the challenge brought against thee by his 
l^P®^^ydighness Nicephorus Briennius, Ciesar of this empire 1 ’ 

. ® Bmperor conceived himself -fco . have equally provided 
against the actual _ appearance at this call of either of the 
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parii&s namcdj and had j>ropared an exhibition of another kind, 
namely, certain cages, tenanted b)'- wld animals, which, being 
now loosened, should do their jdeasure with each other in the 
eyes of the asseinbly. His astonishment and confusion, there- 
fore, were great when, as the last note of the proclamation 
died in the echo, Count Robert of Paris stood forth, armed cap- 
his mailed charger led behind him from within the cur- 
tained inclosurc, at one end of the lists, as if ready to mount 
at the signal of the marshal. 

The alarm and tlie shame that were visible in every coun- 
tenance near the imperinl presence, when no Cajsar came forth 
in. like fashion to confront the formidable Frank, were not of 
long duration. Hardly had the style and title of the Count of 
Paris been' duly announced by the heralds, and their second 
wsmnmons of his antagonist uttered in due form, when a person, 
dressed like one of the Varangian Guards, sprung into the lists, 
and announced himself as ready to do battle in the name and 
place of the Ca:sar Nicephorus Bricmiius, and for the honour 
of the empire. 

Alexius, uith the utmost joy, beheld this unexpected assist- 
ance, and readily gave his consent to the bold soldier who 
stood thus forward in the hour of utmost need to take upon 
himself the dangerous office of champion. He the more readily 
acquiesced as, from the size and appearance of the soldier, and 
the gallant bearing he displayed, he had no doubt of his 
individual person, and fully confided in his valour. 

But Prince Tancred interposed his opposition. ‘The lists,’ 
he said, ‘were only open to loiights and nobles; or,. at any 
rate, men were not permitted to meet therein - who were not 
of some equality of birth and blood nor could he remain a 
silent witness where the laAvs of chivalry Avere in such respects^ 
forgotten.’ 

‘ Let Count Robert of Paris,’ said the Varangian, ‘ look upon 
niy countenance, and . say whether be bas not, by promise, 
removed all objection to our contest which might be founded 
upon an inequality of condition, and let him be judge him- 
self Avhether, by meeting me in this field, he Ariil do more 
than comply Avith a compact which he has long since become 
bound by.’ 

Count Robert, upon this, appeal, advanced and aelciiowledged,' 
Arithout further debate, tbati -ndt^tbstanding their difference 
of rank, be held himself hound by bis solemn word to give this 
valiant soldier a meeting in the field ; that he regretted, on 
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account of this gallant man’s eminent virtues, and the high 
services he had received at his hands, that they should now 
stand upon terms of siich bloody arbitration but, since nothing 
was more common than that the fate of war called on ftiends 
to meet each other in mortal combat, he would not shrink 
from the engagement he had pledged himself to j nor did he 
think his quality in the slightest degree infringed or diminished 
by meeting in battle a warrior so well kno'wn and of such good 
account as Hereward, the brave Varangian. He added, that 
‘ he willingly admitted that the combat should toke x>lace on 
foot, and with the battle-axe, which was the ordinary weapon • 
of the Varangian guard.’ • 1,- 

Hereward had stood still, almost like a statue, while this 
discourse passed ; but when the Count of Paris had made this 
speech, he inclined himself towards him with a graceful obei- 
sance, and expressed himself honoured and gratified by the 
manly manner in which the Count acquitted himseK, according 
to his promise, with complete honour and fidelity. ^ i r 

‘What we are to do,’ said Count Robert, with a sigh oi 
regret, which even his love of battle could not prevent, ‘ let us 
do quickly : the heart may be affected, but the hand must do 
its duty.’ 

Hereward assented, with the additional remark, ‘ Let us then 
lose no more time, which is already flying fast.’ And,’ graspmg 
his axe, he stood prepared for combat. _ i . • A - 

‘I also am ready,' said Count Robert of Paris, taking the 
same weapon from a Varangian soldier, who stood by the lists. 
Both were immediately upon the alert, nor did further forms 
or circumstances put off the in-tended duel. _ . , 

The first blows were given and parried with ^eat cautioii, 
and Prince Tancred and others thought that on the part of 
Count Robert the caution was much ^eater than usual but, 
in combat as in food, the appetite increases with the exercis^ 
The fiercer passions began, as usual, to awaken with the clash 
of arms and the sense of deadly blows, some of which were 
made with great fury on either side, and parried with consider- 
able difficulty, and not so completely but what blooffflowed on 
both their parts. The Greeks looked with astonishment on a 
single combat such as they had seldom -witnessed, and held 
their breath as they beheld the fiirioiis blows dealt by either 
warrior, and expected with each stroke the annihilation of one 
or other of the combatants. As yet their stren^h and agility 
seemed somewhat equally matched, although those who judged 
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witli more pretention to knowledge were of opinion that Count 
Robert spared putting forth some part of the military skill for 
which he was celebrated ; and the remark was generally, made 
and allowed that he had surrendered a great advantage by not 
insisting upon his right to fight upon horseback. On the 
other hand, it was the general opinion that the gallant Varan; 
gian omitted to take advantage of one or two opportunities 
afforded him by the heat of Count Robert’s temper, who 
obviously was incensed at the duration of the combat. , , 

Accident at length seemed about to decide what had been 
hitherto an equal contest. Count Robert, making a feint on 
one side of his antagonist, struck him on the other, which was 
uncovered, with the edge of his weapon, so that the Varangian 
reeled, and seemed in the act of falling to the earth. The 
usual , sound made by spectators at the sight of any painful or’ 
unpleasant circumstance, by , drawing the breath between the 
teeth, was suddenly heard to pass through the. assembly, while 
a female voice loud and eagerly exclaimed — Count Robert^of 
Paris, forget not this day that thou owest a life, to Heaven 
and, me.’ The Count was in the act of again , seconding his 
blow, with what effect could hardly be judged, when this cry 
reached his ears, and apparently took away his disposition , for 
farther combat. . : ' ... 

,M acknowledge the. debt,’ he said, sinking his battle-axe, 
and retreating two steps from his antagonist,, who stood in 
astonishment, scarcely recovered from the stunning effect . of 
the blow by which he was so nearly , prostrated. .He sank the 
blade of his battle-axe in imitation of his antagonist, and seemed 
to wait in suspense what was to be the next process of the 
combat. . ‘I acknowledge my debt,’ said the valiant Count of 
Paris, ‘alike to Bertha of Britain and to the Almighty, who 
has preserved me from the crime of ungratefal blbod^guiltiness. 
You have , seen the fight, gentlemen,’ turning to Tancred and 
his chivalry, ‘ and can testify, on your honour," that it has been 
maintained fairly, on both sides,, and without advantage on 
either. . I presume my honourable antagonist Ms by this time 
satisfied the desire wMch brought me under his cballenge, and 
which certainly had no taste in it of personal, or' private .quarrel.' 
On . my part, I retain towards him such a sMse of , personal 
obligation as would render my .continuing this combat, , unless 
compelled to it by self-defence, a shameful and siaful action.’ ^ 

Alexius gladly embraced the terms of truce, which he was 

‘ See Chronicle of Lalain. Note 11.. 
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than have relinquished the service of this true and faithful 
Anglo-Saxon. But since go he must and will, it shall be my 
study to distinguish him hy such marks of beneficence as may 
make it known through his future life that he i.s the person 
to whom the Emperor Alexius Comnenus acknowledged a debt 
larger than his empire could discharge. You, my Lord Tancred, 
and your principal leadens, will sup with us this evening, and 
tq-morrow resume your honourable and religious puri)qse of 
pilgrimage, We trust both the combatants will also oblige us 
by their xmesence. Trumpets, give the signal for dismission.’ 

The trumpets sounded accordingly, and the different classes 
of spectators, armed and unarmed, broke up into various parties, 
or formed into their military ranks, for the purpo.se of their 
returii to the cit3^ 

The screams of women, suddenl)’' and strangely raised, were 
the fi.rst thing that arrested the departure of the multitude, 
when those who glanced their eyes back saw Sylvan, the great 
ourang-outong, xmoduce himself in the lists, to their surprise 
and astonishment. The %Yomen, and many of the men who 
were present, unaccustomed to the ghastly look and savage 
.appearance of a creature so extraordinary, raised a yell of 
terror so loud that it discomposed the animal who was the 
occasion of its being raised. Sylvan, in the , course of the 
night, having escaped over the garden-wall of Agelastes, and 
clambered over the rampart of the city, found no difficulty in 
hiding himself in the lists which were in the act of being 
raised, having found a lurlring-place in some dark comer under 
the seats of the spectators. From this he was probably dis- 
lodged by the tumult of the dispersing multitude, and had 
been, compelled, therefore, to make an appearance in public 
when he least desired- it, not unlike that of the celebrated 
Puliceinello, at the conclusion of his own drama, when he 
enters in mortal strife with the Foul Fiend himself-— a scene 
r^ioh si^rcely excites more -terror among the juvenile audience 
than aid -ime unesnpected apparition of Sylvan among the spec- 
tetors of the duel. Bows were bent and javelins pointed by 
the braver part of the soldiery against an animal of an appear- 
ance so anibiguous, and whom his Uncommon size and grizzly 

Idmself or tb^°^^ beheld him to suppose either the Devil 
himself or the appantion of some fiendish deity of ancient days 
whom the heathens worshipped. Sylvan had so far immrS 

become sui 

ciently aware that the attitudes assumed by so many nidi- 
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tary men inferred immediate danger to his person, from which 
he hastened to shelter himself hy flying to the protection of 
Hereward, with whom_ he had been in some degree familiarised. 
He seized him, accordingly, hy the cloak, and, by the absurd 
and alarmed look of his fantastic features, and a certain wild 
and gibbering chatter, endeavoured to express his fear and to 
ask protection. Hereward understood the terrified creature, 
and, turning to the Emperor’s throne, said aloud — ‘ Poor fright- 
ened being, turn thy petition, and gestures, and tones to a 
q^uarter which, having to-day pardoned so many offences which 
were wilfallj^ and maliciously schemed, will not be, I am sure, 
obdurate to such as thou, in thy half-reasoning capacity, mayst 
have keen capable of committing.’ 

The creature, as is the nature of its tribe, caught from' 
Hereward himself the mode of applying with most effect his 
gestures and pitiable supplication, while the Emperor, notwith- 
standing the serious scene which had just past, could not 
help laughing at the touch of comedy flung into it by this last 
incident. ‘ ^ ‘ ; 

‘My trusty Hereward,^ he said, ‘(aside — I will not again 
call him Edward if I can help it) — thou art the refuge of the 
distressed, whether it be man or beast, and nothing that sues 
tWugh thy intercession, while thou reniainest in pur service, 
shall find its supplication in vain. Po thou, good Hereward,’ 
for- the name was now pretty well established in his imperial 
memory, ‘and such of thy companions as know the habits of 
the , creature, lead him back to his old quarters in the Blac- 
quernal; and that done, my friend, observe that we request 
thy company, and that of thy faithful mate Bertha, , to partake 
supper at our court with our wife and daughter, and such of 
our servants and allies aS we shall request to share the same 
honour. Be assured that, while thou remainest with us, there 
is no point of dignity which shall not be willingly paid to thee. • 
And do thou approach, Achilles Tatius, as much favoured by 
thine emperor as before this day dawned, "^^at charges are 
against thee have been only whispered in a friendly ear which 
remembers them not, unless — which Heaven forefend ! — their 
remembrance is renewed by fresh offences.’ ^ 

Achilles Tatius bowed till the plume of his helmet mingled 
with the mane of his fiery horse, but held it wisest to forbear 
any answer in words, leaving his crime and his pardon to stand 
upon those general terms in which the Emperor had expressed 
them. 
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Once more the multitude of all ranks returned on their ^vay 
to the city, nor did any second interruiition arrest their march. 
Sylvan, accompanied by one or two Varangians, -who led him in 
a sort of captivity, took his w^ay to the vaults of the Blacquemal, 
which were in fact his proper habitation; 

Upon the road to the city, Haipax, the notorious corjjoral of 
the Immortal Guards, held a discourse "with one or two of his 
own soldiers, and of the citizens who had been members of the 
late conspiracy. 

‘ So,’ said Stephanos, the prize-fighter, * a fine affair we have 
made of it, to suffer ourselves to be all anticipated and betrayed 
by a thick-skulled Varangian ; every chance turning against us 
as they would against Corj^don, the shoemaker, if he were , to, 
defy me to the circus. Ursel, whose death made , so much 
work, turns out not to be dead after all ; and, what is worse, 
he lives not to our advantage. This fellow Hereward, who was 
yesterday no better than myself — what do I say ? better ! he 
was a ^eat deal worse, an insignificant nobody in' every, re- 
spect — is now crammed -with honours, praises, and gifts, till 
he weUnigh' returns what , they have given him, and the Ccesar 
and the Acolyte, our associates, have lost the Emperor’s love and 
confidence, . and if they are suffered "to survive, it must be like 
the' same domestic poultrj^ whom we pamper "with food one day, 
that upon the next their necks may be t'wisted for spit or pot.’ 

‘Stephanos,’ replied the centurion, ‘thy form of body fits 
thee • well for the palestra, but thy roind is not , so ^utely 
formed as to detect that which is real from that- •which .is only 
probable in the political world, of which thou art now judging. 
Considering the risk incurred by lending a man’s ea,r to a con- 
spiracy, thou oughtest to reckon it a sa-dng in every particular 
where he escapes with his life and character safe, r .This has 
been the case with Achilles Tatius and with the Cassar. .. They 
have remained also in their high places of trust and power, and 
may be. confident that the Emperor wffl hardly dare to remove 
them at a future period, since the possession of the . full knowl- 
edge of meif guilt has' not emboldened film to do so. Their 
pb'wer, thus left with them,' is in fact ours; nor is there 'a 
circumst^ce to be supposed which can induce them .-to betray 
their confederates to the government. It is much more likely 
that they 'Will remember them with , the probabihty of renewing, 
at a fitter, ^me, the alliance' . which binds, them together. 
Cheer up 'thy uohle resolution, therefore, my, ^prince of the 
circus, and think that thou shalt still retain that predominaiit 
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influence which the favourites of the amphitheatre are sure to 
possess over the citizens of Constantinople.’ 

‘ I cannot tell,’ answered Stephanos ; ‘hut it gnaws, at my 
heart like the worm that dieth not to see this beggarly foreigner 
betray the noblest blood in the land, not to mention the 
best athlete in the palestra^ and move off riot only without 
punishment for his treachery, but with praise, honour, and 
preferment.’ _ ' 

‘True,’ said Harpax ; ‘but observe, my friend, that he does 
move off to purpose. He leaves the land, quits the corps in 
which he might claim preferment and a few vain honours, 
being valued at what such trifles amount to. Here ward, ^ in 

the coulee of one or two daj^s, shall be little better than a 
disbanded soldier, subsisting by the poor bread which he can 
obtain as a follower of this beggarly count, of which he is 
rather bound to. dispute with the infidel, by encountermg with 
his battle-axe the Turkish sabres. "What will it avail, him 
amidst the disasters, the slaughter, and the famine of Palestine 
that he once upon a time was admitted to supper with the 
Emperor 1 'We know Alexius Comnenus : he is willing to’ 
discharge, at the highest cost, such obligatioris as are incurred' 
to men like this Hereward ; and, believe me, I think that I see 
the \vily despot shrug his shoulders in derision , when one 
morning he is saluted with the news of a battle in Palestine 
lost by the crusaders, in which his old acquaintance has fallen 
a dead man. I will not insult thee by telling thee how easy it 
might be to acquire the favour of a gentlewoman in .waiting 
upon a lady of qualit)’- ; nor do I think it would be difficult, 
should that be the object of the prize-fighter, to -acquire the' 
property of a large baboon like Sylvan, which no doubt would 
setup as a juggler any Frank who had meanness of spirit to 
propose to gain his bread in such a capacity from the alms of 
the starving chivalry of Europe. But he who. can stoop to 
envy the lot of such a person ought not to be one whose chief 
personal distinctions are sufficient to place him first in rank, 
over all the favourites of the amphitheatre.’ ' 

There was something in this sophistical kind of reasoning 
which was but half-satisfactory to the obtuse intellect of the 
prize-fighter, to whom it was addressed, although the only, 
answer which he attempted was couched in this observation — ' 
‘Ay, but, noble centurion, you forget that, besides einpty 
honours, this Varangian Hereward, or Edward, whichever is his 
name, is promised a mighty donative of gold.’ ' ‘ 
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deatli of the Emperor. By these means, Anna Comnena 
assigned to her father those indications of consequence -which 
ancient historians represent as necessary intimations of the 
sympathy of nature "with the removal of great characters from 
the world ; hut she fails not to inform the Christian reader 
that her father’s belief attached to none of these prognostics, 
and that even on the following remarkable occasion he main- 
tained his incredulity ; — A splendid statue, supposed generally 
to be a relic of paganism, holding in its hand a golden sceptre, 
and standing upon a base of porphyry, was overturned by a 
tempest, and was generally believed to be an intimation of the 
death of the Emperor, This, however, he generously repelled. 
Phidias, he said, and other great sculptors of antiquity, had 
the talent of imitating the human frame with surprising 
accuracy ; but to suppose that the power of foretelling future 
events was reposed in these masterpieces of art would be to 
ascribe to their makers the faculties reserved by the Deity for 
himself, when he says, ‘It is I who kiU and make ali-^e.’ 
During his latter days, the Emperor was greatly afflicted ydth 
the gout, the nature of which has exercised the wit of many 
persons of science as well as of Anna Comnena, The poor 
patient was so much exhausted that, when the Empress was 
talking of most eloquent persons who should assist in the com- 
position of his history, he said, -with a natural contempt of 
such vanities, ‘ The passages of my unhappy life call rather for 
■fcears and lamentation than for the praises you speak of.’ 

A species of asthma ha-nng come to the assistance of the 
gout, the remedies of the physicians became as vain as the 
intercession of the monks and clergy, as well as the alms which 
were indiscriminately la-vished. Two or three deep successive 
swoons gave ominous warning of the approaching blow; and 
at length was terminated the reign and hfe of .Mexius Com- 
nenus — a prince who, with aU the faults which may be hnputed 
to him, stiE possesses a real right, from the purity of his 
general intentions, to be accounted one of the best sovereigns 
of the Lower Empire. ' 

For some time, the historian forgot her pride of literary . 
rank, ^-nd, like an ordinary person, burst into tears and shrieks, 
tore ner hair, and defaced her countenance, while the Empress 
Irene ^st from her her princely habits, cut ‘ off her hair, 
changed her imrple husldns for black mourning shoes, and her 
daughter Mary, who had herself been a widow, took , a black 
rohe irom one of her orvn wardrobes, and presented it to her 
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mother. ‘ Even in the moment when she put it on/ says Anna 
Comnena, ‘ the Emperor gave up the ghos^ and in that moment 
the sun of my life set.’ 

We shall not pursue her lamentations farther. She upbraids 
herself that, after the death of her father, that light of the 
world, she had also survived Irene, the delight alike of the 
^st and of the West, and survived her husband also. ‘ I am 
indignant,’ she said, ‘ that my soul, suffering under such tor- 
rents of misfortune, should still deign to animate my body. 
Have I not,’ said she, ‘ been more hard and unfeeling than the 
rocks themselves ; and is it not just that one who could sur- 
vive such a father and mother,, and such a husband, should be 
subjected to the influence of so much calamity ? But let me 
fimsh this history, rather than any longer fatigue my readers 
with my unavailing and tragical lamentation.’ 

Having thus concluded her history, she adds the following 
two lines : — 

The learned Comnena lays her pen aside, 

What time her subject and her father died.^ 

These quotations will probably give the readers as much as 
they wish to know of the real character of this imperial his- 
torian. Fewer words wiU suffice to dispose of the other parties 
who have been selected from her pages, as persons in the 
foregoing drama. 


There is very little doubt that the Count Robert of Paris, 
whose audacity in seating himself upon the throne of the 
Emperor gives a peculiar interest to his character, was in fact 
a person of the highest rank ; being no other, as has been 
conjectured by the learned Ducange, than an ancestor of the 
house of Bourbon, which has so long given kings to France. 
He was a successor, it has been conceived, of the Counts of 
Paris, by whom the city was valiantly defended against the 
Normans, and an ancestor of Hugh Capet. There are several 
hypotheses upon this subject, deriving the well-known Hugh 
Capet, first from the family of Saxony ; secondly, from St. Ar- 
noul, afterwards Bishop of Altex [Metz] ; third, from Nibilong ; 
fourth, from the Duke of Bavana; and fifth, from a natural 
son . of the Emperor Charlemagne. Variously placed, but in 

^ A^fev OTTOD picSroto ’AXc'fioi 6 Kopii'ijroj 
*Ev0a koAtj fluyaTTjp ’AAcftnSos. ' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

"^T was not until after the conquest of JCTUsalem that Count 
• Robert of Paris returned to Constantinople, and, Avith his 

wife, and such proportion of his followers as the sword and 
pestilence had left after that bloody warfare, resumed his coiirse 
to his native kingdom. Upon reaching Italy, the first care of 
the noble count and countess w^as to ceichrate in princely s^de 
the marriage of Hereward and his faithful Bertha, who had 
added to their other claims upon their master and imstress 
those acquired by Hereward’s faithful^ services in Palestine, 
and no less by Bertha’s affectionate ministry to her lady in 
Constantinople. / • 

As to the fate of Alexius Comnenus, it may be read at - large 
in the history of his daughter Anna, w’ho has represented h^ as 
the hero of many a victory, achieved, says the qnirple-born, 
in the third chapter and fifteenth hook other histoiy, some- 
times by his arms and sometimes by his prudence. ‘ His bold- 
ness alone has gained some battles ; at other times his success 
has been won by stratagem. He h^ erected the most illustri- 
ous of his trophies by confronting danger, by combating like 
a simple soldier, and throwing himself bareheaded into the 
thickest of the foe. But there are others,’ continues the ^com- 
plished lady, ‘which he gained an opportunity of erecting by 
assuming the appearance of terror, and even of retreat.^ In a 
word; he knew alike how to triumph either in flight or fin pur- 
suit, and remained upright even before those enemies who, 
appeared. to. have struck hini down; raseinbling the militeiy 
implement termed the calthrop, which ‘remains always upright 
in whatever direction it is thrown on the ground.’ 

It would he unjust to deprive the Princess of the defence 
she herself makes against the obvious charge of partiality. 

‘ I must stiU, once more repel the reproach which some bring 
against me, as if my history was composed merely according to 
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,tlie dictates of the natural love for parents which is engraved 
in the hearts of children. In truth, it is hot the effect of that 
affection which I bear to mine, hut it is the evidence of matter 
of fact, which obliges me to speak as I have done. Is it not 
possible that one can have at the same time an affection for 
the memory of a father and for truth ? For myself, I have 
never directed my attempt to write history otherwise than for 
the ascertainment of the matter of fact. iFith this purpose, I 
have taken for my subject the history of a worthy man. Is 
it just that, by the single accident of his being the author of 
my birth, his quality of my father ought to form a, prejudice 
against me wmcb would ruin my credit, with my readers? I 
have given, upon other occasions, proofs sufficiently strong of 
the ardour which I had for the defence of my father's interests, 
which those that know me can never doubt; but, on the pres- 
ent, I have been limited by the inviolable fidelity with which 
I respect the truth,, which I should have felt conscience to 
have veiled, under pretence of serving the renown of my 
father.’ ^ . 

This much we have deemed it our duty to quote, in justice 
to. the fair historian ; we will extract also her descrixition of the 
Emperor’s death, and are not unwilling to allow that the char- 
acter assigned to the Princess by our own Gibbon has in it a 
great deal of fairness and of truth. 

, Notwithstanding her repeated protests of sacrificing rather 
to the exact and absolute truth than to the memoiy of her 
deceased parent, Gibbon remarks truly that, ‘instead of the 
simplicitytef style and narrative which wins our belief, an elabo- 
rate affectation of rhetoric and science betrays in every page 
the vanity of a female author. The genuine character of 
Alexius is lost jn a vague constellation of virtues; and the 
perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awakens our jealousy 
to question the veracity of the historian and the merit of the 
hero. , We caimot, however, refiise her judicious and important 
remark, that the disorders of the times were the misfortune 
and the glory of Alexius ; and that every calamity which can 
afflict a declining empire was accumulated on his reign by the 
justice of Heaven and the vices of his predecessors.’ ® 

The Princess' accordingly feels the utmost assurance that a 
number of signs, which appeared in heaven and on earth were 
interpreted by the soothsayers of the day as foreboding the 

I Alexiad, chap. iii. hook sv. •_ .. 

■ ' Glhhon’s Roman Empire, vol. ix. p. 84. 
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eacb of these contested pedigrees, appears this Robert, sur- 
named the Strong, who was count" of that distnct of which 
Paris was the capital, most peculiarly styled the Count}', or 
Isle, of France. Anna Comnena, who has recorded the bold 
usurpation of the Emperor’s seat by this haughty chieftain, 
has also acquainted us with his receiving a severe, if not 
a mortal, wound at the battle of Doryheum, owing to his 
neglecting the warlike instructions with which her father had 
favoured him on the subject of tlie Turkish wars. The anti- 
quary w'ho is disposed to investigate this subject may consult 
the late Lord Ashburnham’s elaborate Geneatogy of the Royal 
Rouse of France; also a note of Bucange’s on the Princess’s 
history, arguing for the identity of her ‘ Robert of Paris, 
a haughty barbarian,’ with the ‘Robert called the Strong,’ 
mentioned as an ancestor of Hugh Capet, Gibbon, vol. ,xi. 
p. 49, may also be consulted. The French antiquary and 
the English historian seem alike disposed to find the church 
^Ued in the tale that of the Lady of the Broken Lances 
in that dedicated to St, Drausus, or Brosin, of Soissons, who 
was supposed to have peculiar influence on the issue of com- 
bats, and to be in the habit of determining them in favour of 
such champions as spent the night preceding at his shrine, 

In consideration of the sex of one of the. parties . concerned, 
the Author has selected Our Lady of the Broken Lances as a 
more appropriate patroness than St, Brausus himself for the 
amazons, who were not uncommon in that age. Gaita, for 
example, the wife of Robert Guiscard, a redoubted hero, and 
the parent .of a most heroic race of sons, was hertelf an 
amazon, fought in the foremost ranks of the Normans, and is 
repeatedly commemorated ' by our imperial historian, Anna 
Comnena, - ; 

The reader , can easily conceive to himself that Robert of 
Paris , distinguished himself among his brethren-at-arms and 
fellow-crusaders. His fame resounded from the walls of An- 
tioch 5 but, at the battle of Borylseum, he was so desperately 
wounded as to he disabled from taking a part in the grandest 
scene of the expedition. .His heroic countess, however, enjoyed 
the great satisfaction of mounting the walls of Jerusalem, and 
m so, far dfrchargihg her own vows and ‘those of her husband; 
ims was the more fortunate, as the sentence of the physicians 
pronounced that the wounds of the Count had been inflicted 
)y a poisoned weapon, and that complete recovery was only to 
be hoped for by having recourse to his native air. After some 
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time spent in tlie vain hope of averting l3y patience this un- 
pleasant alternative, Count Robert subjected himself to neces- 
sity, or what was represented as such, and, with his wife and 
the faithful Hereward, and all others of his followers who had 
been Uke himself disabled from combat, took the way to 
Europe by sea. 

. A light galley, procured at a high rate, conducted them 
safely to Venice, and from that then glorious city the moderate 
portion of spoil which had fallen to the Count’s share among 
the conquerors of Palestine served to convey them to his own 
dominions, which, more fortunate than those of most of his 
fellow-pilgrims, had been left uninjured by their neighbours 
during the time of their proprietor’s absence on the Crusade. 
The report that the Count had lost his health, and the power 
of continuing his homage to the Lady of the Broken Lances, 
brought upon him the hostilities of one or two ambitious or 
envious neighbours, whose covetousness was, however, suffi- 
ciently repressed by the brave resistance of the Countess and 
the resolute Hereward. Less than a twelvemonth was required 
to restore the Count of Paris to his full health, and to render 
him, as formerly, the assured protector of his own vassals and 
the subject in whom the possessors of the French throne i§- 
posed the utmost confidence. This latter capacity enabled 
Count Robert to discharge his debt towards Hereward in a 
manner as ample as he could have hoped or expected. Being 
now respected alike for his wisdom^ and his sagacity, as much 
as he always was for his intrepidity and his character as a 
successful crusader, he was repeatedly employed by the court 
of France in settling the troublesome and intricate affairs in 
which the Norman possessions of the English crown involved 
the rival nations. William Rufus was not insensible to his 
merit, nor blind to the importance of gaining his goodrwill; 
and &ding out his anxiety that Hereward should be, restored 
to the land of his fathers, he took, or made, an opportunity, by 
the forfeiture of some rebellious noble, of conferring upon our ' 
Varangian a large district adjacent to the New Forest, being 
part of the scenes which his father chiefly frequented, and 
where it is said the descendants of the valiant squire and his „ 
Bertha have subsisted for many a long year, surviving turns of 
time and chance, which are in general fatal to the continuance 
of more distinguished families. 
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Note 1. — Bohemond of Antioch, p. 5 

Bohemond, son of RoTiert Guiscard, the Norman conqueror of Apulia, 
Calahria, and Sicily, was, at the time when the fir^ crusade began, Count 
of Tarentuih. Though far advanced in life, he eagei'ly joined the expedi- 
tion of the Latins, and became Prince of Antioch. For details of his ad- 
ventures, death, and extraordinary, character, see Gibbon, chaps. Iviii., llx., 
and Mills's Bistory of the Crusades, vol. i. 

Note 2. — Constantinople, p. 9 

■ The impression which the imperial city was calculatod to make on such 
visitors as the crusaders of the West is given by the ancient French chron- 
icler Villehardouin, who was present at the capture of 1203. 

‘ "When we had come,’ he says, ‘ within three leagues, to a certain abbey, then we could 
plainly.survey Constantinople. There the ships and the galleys came to anchor; and 
much did they who had never been in that quarter before gaze upon that city. Xliat such 
a city could be in the world they had never conceived, and they were never weary of 
staring at the high walls and towers with which it was entirely encompassed, the rich 
palaces and lofty churches, of which there were so nmny that no one could liave believed 
it, if he had not seen with his own eyes that city, the queen of all cities. And know 
that there was not so bold a heart there, that it did not feel some terror at the strengtli 
of Constantinople.’ — Chap. Ixvi. 

Again, ‘ And now many of those of the host went to see Constantinople within, and 
the rich palaces and stately churches of which it possesses so many, and the riches of 
the place, which are such as no other city ever equalled. I need not speak of the 
sanctuaries, which are as many as are in all the world beside.’ — Cliap. c. 


Note 3. — Varangian Guard, p. 13 

Ducange has poured forth a tide of learning on this curious eubjoct, 
which will be found In his notes on Villchardouln’s ConstonUnopIc under 
the French Emperors. Paris, 10.17. folio, p. 200. Gibbon’s Bi.itonf may 
also be consulted, vol. s. p. 221. Villehardouin, in describing the siege of 
Constantinople, 1203, says, ‘LI mur.s fa mult garnis d'Anglois ct dc 
Danols'; hence the dissertation of Dnc.'ingo here qnotod, and .sovera! arti- 
cle.s besides in iris Glos.sariuni. ns ‘ Varangl,* ‘ Warongangi,’ etc. The ctv- 
mology of the name’ is left uncertain, though the German foriyanycr, f.'c. 
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‘forth-goer,’ ‘wanderer,’ ‘exile,’ fieems llic most prolmbic. The termorenrs 
in various Italian and Sicilian docninonts, anterior to the estnldlsliroent 
of the Varangian Guards at Constantinople, and collected hy Muratorl; 
as. for inslance, In an edict of one of the I>oinhnrd kings- — 

‘Omnes Warengangl, qui de exteris flnibuH In rcpii iioRtri flnibuR advoncrint, fcqa* 
mib ficuto potest.ntis aoBtrie BnbtHderint, legibuB noBtri.s IjOiigobsrdonim rivere 
[vob L p. 48]; and in .inotlicr, ‘Da Wareng.'ingiB nobiUbufi, niedlocribtts, ct nit-ios 
hominibus, qui usque luuic in terrft ve.strfi fuclll sunt, habcatls cos.’ — Muraiori, 
vol. ii. p. 2Ct. 


With regard to the origin of the Varangian Guard, the most dlsUnct 
testinionj’ is that of Orderlcus Vltalis. who sn.vs : — 


When, therefore, the English liad lost their liberty, they turned themficdvcfl wth zeal 
to discover the mcauB of throwing off the unnccustonjod , yoke. Some fled to Sueno, 
King of tlio Danes, to excite him to tlio recovery of the inlierit.ancc of his grand-father, 
Canute. Not a few fled into exile in other regions, either from the mere dcRirc oi 
escaping^ from under the Norman nile, or in the liopo of acriuiring wealth, and so being 
one day in a condition to ‘renew the struggle at home. Some of these, in the bloom^oi 
youth, penetrated into a far distant hand, and offered themselves to the milita^ Kcrvwc 
of the Constantinopolitan Emperor — that wise prince, against whom Robert Guiscam, 
Duke of Apulia, had tlien raised all Ids forces. . . . The English exiles were favourably 
received, and ojiposed in battle to tbo Normans, for whose encounter the Greeks them- 
selves were too weak- Alexius began to build n town for the English, a little 
Constantinople, at a place called Clicvctot, but tlie trouble of tlie Normatis from Sicil> 
still increasing, be soon recalled them to the capital, and intrusted the principal palace 
with all its treasures to their keeping. This was the method in which the Saxon English 
found their w.ay to Ionia, where they still remain,, liigldy valued by the Emperor ana 
thepeople — Bookiv. • , . . 


Note 4. — Immoutals, p. 55 

The ’AflovaToi, or Immortals, of the army of Constantinople were, a select 
hody, so named In imitation of the ancient Persians. They were first em- 
hoclied, according to Ducange, by Michael Ducas. 

--w- .. 5. — King op France, p. 74 

DuCange pours out a whole ocean of authorities to show that the king 
of Prance was In tho.se days styled rex, hy way of eminence. See his notes 
on The Alexiad. Anna Comnena in her history makes Hugh of Vermandois 
assume to himself the titles which could only, in the most enthusiastic 
Frenchman’s opinion, have been claimed by his elder brother, the reigning 
monarch. , : ' . : . ' 


Note . 6. — Lababdm, p. 118 , ■ ; . ■ 

Ducange fills half a column of his huge page with, the mere names of 
the authors who . have -written at length on the Dabarum, (^.principal 
standard of the empire for the time of Constantine. It conislsted of a speai 
of silver, or plated with that metal, having suspended from a cross bearn 
below the spoke a small square silken banner, adorned with portraits of 
the reigning family,, and over these the famous monogram which expresses 
at once the figure of the cross and the initial letters of the name of Christ. 
The hearer of the Labarum was an olBcer of high rank down to the last 
days of the Byzantine government, — See Gibbon, chap. xx. , . , 

Ducange seems to have proved, from the evidence of coins. ana triumphal 
monuments, that a standard of the form of the Laharum was used hy .vari- 
ous harharous nations long before It was adopted . hy .their. ^.Roman con- 
querors, and he Is of opinion that Its name also was borrowed from either 
Teutonic Germany, or Celtic Gaul, or Sclavonic Illyria. It is certain that 
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either the German language or the 'Welsh may afford at this day a per- 
fectly satisfactory etj’mon, laphccrllappcnliccr] in the former, and Jabhair 
in the latter, having precisely the same meaning — ‘ the cloth of the host.’ 

The form of the Labarum may still he recognised in the banners carried 
in ecclesiastical processions, in all Roman Catholic countries. 


Note 7. — Gaita, p. 127 

This amazon makes a conspicuous figure in Anna Comnena’s account of her 
father’s campaigns against Robert Guiscard. On one occasion (AJexiad, lib. 
>v. p. 11?,), she represents her as thus recalling the fugitive soldiery of her 

ilUSband to tbeir duty 'H 5e yc Vatra . . - TToAAa? qAAtj, Kav *A0r}i'r] , . , /car’ 

/iC'yco'TTjt' f}iU3vrjv^ {Aovofov to *OfJi7}ptKOv iSCa fitoAe/cTw Aeyeti' iojKCi 

■n-ocrov <f)€i}^€a‘9c ; orTrjre, avepe^ coTe*’ Se cTt ^^fCvyoi'rafTOVTovy cujpa, Sdpv fxajcpov 

erayKaAto'a^ej'Tj, oAou? pitr^pa? erSoGcra Kara rtav ^evyovTOJv terai. That IS, exhorting 

them, in all but Homeric language, at the top of her voice ; and when this 
failed, brandishing a long spear, and rushing upon the fugitives at the ut- 
most speed of her horse. This heroic lady, according to the oJironigue 
scandaleuse of Uiose days, was afterwards deluded by some cunning over- 
tures of the Greek Emperor, and poisoned her husband in expectation of 
gaining a place on the throne of Constantinople. Ducange, however, re- 
jects the story, and so does Gibbon. 


Note 8. — Coent of Tholodse, p. 169 

Raymond Count of Tholouse and St. Giles, Duke of Narbonne, and Mar- 
quis of Provence, an aged warrior who had won high distinction in the 
contests against the Saracens in Spain, ■was the chief leader of the crusaders 
ftom the South of France. His title of St. Giles is corrupted by Anna 
Comnena into Sangeles, by , which name she constantly mentions him in 
The Alexiad. 


Note 9, — Cbusadebs' Puxishmext, p. 276 

nTi^Tn°a crusaders found guilty of certain offences did pen- 

modern invention. feathers, though it is supposed a punishment of 


Note lo. Latin Quotations, p. 288 
The lines of Juvenal imitated by Johnson in his London— ' 

others there remains an 
Note 11. ^ cnnoNici.E or L.veain, p. 373 . 

* wUh thKom 1S2G) he write.s : — 

I liAve been reading the palpitation of the 

Lalatn-_cimio«l hutdu^ 

cnccles of combat.s in the same constant repetition of the 

of ^ Kraln of gold * ‘ ^ .f*'’*'"®'-'- ff w.ashlng 

tnisbels o‘ ^oiu. . . . still, things occur to one. Some- 
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thing might he mafle out of ... a tale of chivalry, taken from the pas- 
sage of arms which .Tacques de Lalain maintained for the lir-sl day of every 
month for a tweivemonth.’ And in a footnote ^Ir. Lockhart says, ‘ This 
hint was taken up in Count Rnhcrl of rarin.’ 

A brief notice of the heroic knight-errant referred to may, therefore, 
not be considered out of place here. 

Tile Ghronique du Bon ChcvaUcr. ji/cs.sfrc Jacquen dc Lalain, FrCrc ct 
Gompaqnon dc VOrdre dc la 'I'oiuon d'Or, attributed to Mcsslrc OeorgesCIias- 
tellain, forms vol. xxi. of the Collection dcs ChroniqucH Tfaiionalc^ Fran- 
fuises, published by .1. A. Buchon, of which there is a set in the Abbotsford 
Library. In a previous edition of this work, published at Bruxelles, l<!o4, 
small 4to, it is called ‘ llistoire,’ in place of * Chronique,' and has a small 
portrait of the Bon Chevalier with the collar of the Golden Fleece, care- 
fully engraved, evidently from an original miniature painting. It may be 
added that this work was translated into French verso, and amplified, 1)3' 
a Flemish knight, ^lessire Jean d’Ennetleres, Sicur dc Beaumetz. It wn.s 
published at Tournay in lG3ii, with the title, Lc Chevalier satis Rcproche, 
Jacques dc Lalain; and is divided into sixteen books, with an engraved 
design to each. Had Sir tValter set himself to rend this version he might 
have well described it as insufferably dull. The circumstance, however, 
that gives a special interest to this work is the portion that relates to 
Scotland in the reign of James the Second. 

The Nouvcllc Bioqraphic 06nCralc contains a long article. ‘ Laiaix ou 
Lalaixg (Jacques, dit .Tacquet dc), surnonimd lc Bon Chevalier,’ from which 
it appears that he was born about 1422, and when sixteen years of age 
was sent to the court of Adolphus Duke of Clcves ; he afterwards con- 
tinued to signalise himself by his exploits as the representative of a knight- 
ei’rant. His biographer remarks that, on the first point of view of his 
historical career, ‘ Co personnage, on lc voit, n’ofCre qu'un intCrCt mediocre, 
Mais il n’en est pas dc memc si on le considhre an point dc vue des mceurs 
du temps. Jacques de Lalain nous offre on effet la pcrsonnification d’un 
type aussi curieux qu’intcressant. 11 fut un des derniers reprdsentants dc 
I’idfial chevaleresque. Ifimagination s'attachc avee sympathie au dcstin 
de ce personnage, exaltO jusqu'h PhCroIsme par la foi qui I’animc.’ 

The chapters in the French Chronicle that relate to Scotland are very 
curious, but are too long to be quoted. Jacques dc Lalain, hearing of the 
prowess of Sir James of Douglas, sent a letter of challenge by a herald to 
Scotland, dated July 1448. The reply, accepting the challenge, is dated at 
Edinburgh, 24th September 1448. He accordingly arrived . in Scotland in 
the beginning of 1449, and the tournament took place during the time of 
Lent, at Stirling, in the presence of the Scottish king and the nobility, 
and a great concourse of people. To quote the words of a well-known his- 
torian^ — ‘Two Burgundians of the noble house of Lalain, and a third 
styled the squire Melyades, challenged two of the Douglases, and Halket, 
to fight with the lance, battlc-ax, sword, and dagger. After a festival of 
some day.s, the combatants entered the lists, clothed in velvet, and pro- 
ceeded to their -pavilions to arm ; the Earl of Douglas himself, attended 
by not less than about five thousand followers, accompanying the Scottish 
champions. After having been solemnly knighted by the King, the parties 
engaged ; the spears were soon thrown away ; one of the Douglases was 
felled by a battle-ax, and the combat becoming unequal, the King threw 
down his baton; the signal of its termination.’ 

At a chapter of the order of the Golden Fleece, the 4th of May 1451, 
Jacques de Lalain was elected a knight of that distinguished order ; but 
was slain by a cannon-ball at the siege of the Chateau de Poucques, 4th 
July 1458, aged thirty-two (Lainp). 

4 Pinkerton’s History [of /Scotland], vol. i. p. 207 [1797]. 
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coSs?f'-no?s 
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CONTKA OMNES MORTALES, 

against all men 

Corps de garde, the guard 

CoRENETES, the Surname of 
Periphetes, a robber of 
Epidaurus in G-reece, who 
slew travellers with an 
iron club 

Crown, paeseet. Seel 
Parsley crown 

Cdmanb, or Comans, Turkish 
tribes settled in what is 
now Moldavia and south- 
west Russia 

Cybeee, the great mother, 
an ancient goddess of Asia 
Minor 

Cydnus, a river, in the south 
of Asia Minor 

Cy the EE A, a name of 
Aphrodite, the Greek god- 
dess of love; Cytherean, 
dedicated to Aphrodite 
(Venus) 

Cytheros, one of the Ionian 
islands, anciently sacred 
to Aphrodite 


DAiDLiKo-niT, a path for 
dawdling, sauntering on 
Damasods, gate op (p. IG). 

See Genie and the prince 
Dan, a title of familiarity 
used by some old English 
writers 

Davos sum, non (Edipob, I 
am a simple man, not a 
guesser of riddles 
^Dip I but purpose,’ etc. 
(p. x), from the poem 
Henry and Emma 
Diogenes, eantern or. See 
Lantern of Diogenes 
Diomedes, king of the 
Bistones, used to feed 
four savage horses with 
the bodies of all strangers 
he caught in lus country, 
until he was slain by 
Hercules 

Dionysius, ear op (p. 209). 
See Fortunes of Nigel, p. 
401 i 

Doited, stupid 
DoryiiJeum, in Phrygia, 
Asia Minor; there in 1097 
the Crusaders defeated the 
Seljuk Turks led by their 
sultan Boliman 
Draco, an Athenian law- 
. giver of the 7th century 
n.c., whose laws, were of 
unusual severity 
Dbinc haeb, drink health 
Dromond, a large transport 
vessel 

Duoange, Charles Dufresne, 
Sieur du Cange, an erudite 


French scholar of the 17th 
century 

En brut, in the rough, un- 
polished 

En champ oi/OS, in the lists, 
the ground inclosed for a 
tournament 

Etymon, the root or original 
form of a word 
Eumenides, the Furies, 
monsters of terror, in an- 
cient Greek mythology 
E V o e, evoe, exclamations 
used by the worshippers 
of Bacchus 

Ex PREPOBiTO, of express 
purpose 

Faitour, an evil-doer, 
i scoundrel 

Felucca, a narrow open 
boat with two lateen 
sails, used in the Medi- 
terranean 

Fetter-bolt, presumably 

FETTERLOCK, a shackle ' . 
Fleurs-de-lis sEmiSes, 
scattered lilies, a heraldic 
term 

Fobtoahoer (in Modern 
High German only a 
philological, not an actual, 
form),- froiu fortgang, 

‘ going forth,’ ‘ progress ’ 
Four Hours, a light repast 
taken between dinner and 
supper, generally at four 
o’clock 

Franklin, a' yeoman, small 
landowner 

Gaed; went 

Gaitlino, an infant, child 

GaMBAUD, or GAMBADE, a 
leap, spring 

Gay, John, English poet, 
author of T/te Eeggar's 
Opera (1728) 

Genie and the prince (p. 
16), an allusion to The 
Arabian Nights,' ‘Nour- 
eddin All and Bedreddin 
' Hassan' ’ , 
Goddess-born, Achilles, son 
of the goddess Thetis . 
Gossipred, tlie relationship 
of sponsor and god-child 
‘Grammaticus, rhetor,’ 
etc. (p. 288), Grammarian, 
rhetorician, geometer, 
painter, manager of a 
wrestling-school , inter- 
preter of omens, rope- 
dancer, physician, sage, 
he knew everything. A 
hungry, paltry Greek, he 
■will go to heaven if you 
bid liim do so 


Gusedub, means the geese’s 
puddle 

Gymnosophirt, .an an c i e n t 
Hindu philosopher and 
ascetic 

Hero and Leahder. 
Leander swam every night 
across the Hellespont, to 
visit Hero, guided by the 
light of her lamp, until, 
the lamp being extin- 
guished one stormy niglit, 
Leander perished in the 
waves 

Hiatus valde deflendi, 
gaps to be greatly de- 
plored 

Hussain, Prince. .5cc Prince 
Hussain’s tapestry 

Ichor,' a fluid that in the 
gods corresponded to tlie 
blood of human l)odies 
Ides of March, the 35th of 
March 

Idumeans, or Idumasans, 
a people belonging to a 
• district in the south of 
Palestine 

INFINITUS EST NUMERUB 

STULTORUM, the number of 
fools is infinite 
Isthmian games, one of 
the four great atliletic fes- 
■ •rivals of ancient Greece, 

. were bold every .two 
years on the Isthmus , of 
Corinth 

JOINVILLE, SrEUR DE, WTOte 

a Life of Louis IX., who 

- conducted a crusade in 

1248-54 .. 

Ken, know 

Kittle turn, a hard sen- 

- tencei difficulty > 

Lantern of Diogenes (p. 
214), an allusion to the 
cynical philosopher 
Diogenes, who, being 
asked why he went about 
.with a lighted lantern in 
broad daylight; replied, 
that he was seeking for 
an honest man 
Lapheer, correctly a com- 
pound of the Low Ger- 
man lappen, ‘ cloth,’ and 
the High German heer, 

' ‘ a host ’ ' 

Lave, the remainder, rest 
Lelies, the descriptive 
name .given to the Arab 
shout of onset, Ea iluha 
ilia HlaU '• 
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Lemkos, an island in the 
^gean Sea, about 40 miles 
from the Dardanelles 

‘liES Asolois,’ etc. (p. GO), 
the English and Danes 
fought much wth battle- 
axes 

Licet exire, permission to 
leave the room 

Lisgua. teakca, a corrupt 
language employed as . a 
common medium of inter- 
course 

Loretto, OCR LAcr’s 
house or (p. 209), was, 
according to the legend, 
transported in the 13th 
century from Nazareth 
to Dalmatia, and thence 
in a single night to 
Italy 

Lustre, a period of five 
years - 

LtcuROUS, the great law- 
giver of the ancient 
Spartans 


, Macaroni, a fop, beau of the 
ISth century 

MAHCHESTERRAlI.no AD (p. 

x). The Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway was 
opened in 1830, the year 
before the Introduction to 
this novel was written 

Manich^aks (p. G), ad- 
• herents of an ancient 
religious system, only 
in, part Christian, which 
originated in ‘Western Asia 
in the 3d centu^. They 
assisted Alexius against 
the Normans in 1081 

Marcus (Aurelius) An- 
toninus, Roman emperor 
in the 2d century, re- 
nowned as a noble-minded 
heathen philosopher 

Marphisa, a female warrior 
in Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso 

Maud,, a .shepherd’s grey 
woollen plaid 

Menelaus. See Homer’s 
Iliad, Bk. xvii. 

Michael Dugas,' emperor of 
Constantinople from 1071 
to 1078 

‘MiLITAT OMNIS AMANS,’ etC. 
(p. 223), every lover is a 
man-at-arms, and even 
Cupid has his camp 

Mittlene, or Mytilene, also 
called lisBOS, an island off 
the west coast of Asia 
Minor 

■ Mount Bisoah, the moun- 
tain, east of the Jordan, 


from which Moses viewed 
the Rromised Land of 
Israel 

Muckle, much 
Mur A TOR I, Lodovico An- 
tonio, Italian antiquary 
and historian, lived 1672 
to 1760. He published a 
famous collection of 
Italian chronicles from the 
5th to the IGth century 
Musis severioribus, to 
graver and more arduous 
studies 

Naxos, an island in the 
.Egean Sea, celebrated for 
its great fertility 
Nihilong, probably the 
ancestor of the Burgun- 
dian tribe of the Nibe- 
lungen or Niflungen 
Nicanor (p. 27). The 
Greek word'nike’ means 
‘victory’ 

Nicotian vceed, tobacco 
NIDDERIKO, or NITHINO, a 
wortidess person, stamp- 
ing a man as an outcast 
and utterly vile 

Oboli, or OBOL, a coin of 
ancient Greece = 1 Jd. 
Odin, the supreme god of the 
ancient Scandinavians. 
Compare the Pirate, Note 
SO, p. 462 : 

CEstrum, torment, prick 
Oeelli, a reference to an 
unpolished but upright 
countryman in Horace, 
Satires, ii. 2 

Omnium, augustissimus, the 
most august or illustrious 
of all 

Oedericus Titalis, a Nor- 
man historian of the 11th 
century 

Palestra, or PALa:sTRA, the 
arena where boxing and 
other athletic games were 
carried on - ' 

Pancration, an athletic con- 
test which . involved both 
wrestling and boxing 
Panhypersebastos, the most 
august of the august 
Par amours, unlaivfuUy, 
illicitly 

Pargkl, in part, partly 
Parsley crown (p. IG), a 
prize for athletic skill; 
siich were the prizes 
given, at the Isthmian 
games 

Patroclus. SeeHomer’s 
1 Iliad, Bk. xvii. 


Pauliciaks (p. C), a religions 
sect who originated in 
Armenia in the Tth cen- 
tury ; their doctrines were 
partly Christian, partly 
Maniclifcan. They assisted 
Alexius against the Nor- 
mans in 1081 

Pelides, the son of Peletis, 
i.e. Achilles; his mother 
was the goddess Thetis 
Penthesilea, queen of the 
Amazons, who fought 
against the Greeks at Troy 
Periapt, a charm, talisman 
Perpending, weighing, con- 
sidering 

Phidias, the greatest sculp- 
tor of ancient Greece, in 
the 5th century b. c. 
PiiRYNE, a famous courtezan 
of ancient Greece, a woman 
of mar\-ellous beauty 
PiSTRiNUM, a corn-mill 
worked by an ass or horse ; 

, slaves were sometimes har- 
nessed to it as a mode of 
! punishment 
PiTcAiRKE, Dr., a celebrated 
doctor and writer of Latin 
verse, of Edinburgh (175^ 
1813) 

PoRPHYROGENiTA, bom iu the 
purple, i. e. of imperial 
birth . , 

Pea;tor, a class of ancient 
Roman magistrates 
Pretorian Bands, the im- 
perial guards or house- 
hold troops of the ancient 
Roman Empire 
Praxiteles, one of the 
greatest sculptors of an- 
cient Greece, lived in the 
4th century b. c. 

Prefect, or prefect, the 
title of various high officers 
in ancient Rome . . 

Prerupt, abrupt, siiddCn 
Prince and genie' (p. IG)/ 
See Genie and the prince 
Prince Houssain’s tapestry. 
See Arabian Nights, 
‘Prince Ahmed’’ 

Prior’s heroine (p. x), 
Emma in the poem Henry 
and Emma 

Procopius, the' principal of 
the Byzantine lustorians, 
•lived during the Cth 
century 

Procrustes, the surname 
of an ancient Greek rob- 
ber, who forced his rictim 
to lie down on a bed which 
was either too short or 
toolong, and then stretched 
or cut him until his body 
exactly fitted 
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fEO.’.iETnETJS, a de mi-go a, 
according to one legend, 
created men out of earth 
and water 

‘PnonAGO COlvTEMPTllIX,’ 

etc. (p. 339), truly a god- 
leBB generation, very 
greedy of slaughter and 
full of violence ; misquoted 
from Ovid, J/efamor- 
pJmes, i. ICO 

Pnopoims, the Sea of Mar- 
mora 

■ PiioTosi:BASTOs,thefifth 
person in rank in the 
Eastern Roman Empire, 
the Emperor being the 
first, the Sehastocrator 
the second, the Csesar the 
third 

PoLCHEEiA, Empeess, sistcr 
of Theodosius, whom she 
succeeded in 450 
PUMCCIKEKLO, or PtJKCHI- 
TXEVU), a puppet, the pro- 
totype of Punch; also a 
typical comic character in 
early Italian comedy 
PuKCTiUKCUiiA, trifling 
points, small matters 


Qtestoe, a class of ancient 
Roman magistrates 
C2ciDiniKC, one who knows 
or pretends to know all 
the news of the day 
QuiniTES, a general name for 
the citizens of ancient 
Pvomc 


Reois ad EXEstmuM, after 
the king’s examide 
Res tuas aoas, attend to 
your own business 
Roeekt op AruMA, known 
more commonly as Robert 
Guiacaj-d 

Bodomoa't, a commander 
in the Saracen armj’ that 
■ fought against C h a r 1 e- 
magne, in Ariosto’s Or- 
lando Furioso 


SitADE (p. 13.3), should ob- 
viously be Meuse, along 
which river and the Rhine 
the Franks p. 1C4) 
were for a long jicriod 
settled. Charlemagne wa.s 
a Frank, and was bom at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which is 
jiot far distant from tlic 
Mcn.'c 

Eaeise vK.TAor- Sre Ilor- 
w, Oda, BVu I. IS. 1 
Sae, r,o 


St. Akthony, in the 3d cen- 
tury, spent nearly twenty 
years as a solitary an- 
chorite_ in a desert in 

Egj-pt ’ 

St. Aekoui,, or Aenitdf, 
bishop of Metz, and 
founder of the Carolin- 
gian dynasty of the kings 
of France 

Saih lift, a sore or heavy 
burden, task 

Salxtdm sakctordm, the 
most private of aU apart- 
ments 

ScHAW, or SHOW, to indicate, 
reveal, show 

ScTEOtis, the inhabitants of 
Scyro, one of the .SSgean 
islands, notorious for their 
piracies 

Sebastoceator, the second 
person in rank in the 
Greek Empire. See p. 
217 ; and, for the history 
of the title, and its rela- 
tion to the title Csesar, 
Gibbon, chap. liii. 
Sebastos, august 
Semee, strewn, sown 
Sequir, a gold coin worth 
about 9s. 6d. . 

Sestos, a town on the Euro- 
pean ride of the Hellespont 
or Dardanelles 
Sibyl. See Tivoli 
SicABius, a stabber, assassin 
Stadia, a Greek measure 
of distance =:iM0 yards 
Stummed (wine), unfer- 
mented 

Sub • CBiMiKE falsi, under 
tile penalty of being es- 
teemed faithless 
SusuBBUs, whisper, rumour 
Sylvan, a faun, woodland 
deitj', creature of tlie 
woods 


Tales of the Gei.ti, or the 
Belightjnl Lessons oj 
Jdoravi, the Son oJ Asjnar, 
by Sir Charles Morell 
(James Ridley), 17C5 
Takquam deus ex MACniKA, 
like a god stepping down 
from the (theatrical) • car 
(or other contriv.mce) 
Taproeasa, some island ■ or 
country in the .south-east 
of Asia; sometimes iden- 
tified witli Ceylon 
T.uianis, the supremo god 
of the Druids, the ])riests 
. of the ancient Britons 
Tasso has rnEpr.nRED (p. 
3il3). Tancrod is the hero 
of tlic Gerusttlemme Li- 


•herdta of the Italian poet 
Tasso 

Tecbib, the Arab shout of 
onset - 

Thalesteis, queen-of the 
Amazons in the time of 
Alexander the Great _ 
Theme, a province or division 
of the Byzantine empire 
Thetis, son or, Achilles_ 
Tivoli, the modem Tibur, 
not many miles from 
Rome; there, beside a 
waterfall, ' stood a temple 
, to the ancient prophetess, 
the Sibyl 

Top e/ioS Kaitrapa, my em- 
peror, my beloved • 
Topped ms part (p. 175), 

• done his part -with zeal 
and success. Gay’s' lines 
{Squire and Car) exactly 
hit off Agelastes — -‘That 
politician tops his part 
"Who readily can lie with 
art ’ 

Tbakchefee, cleaver of iron, 
the name of Count Rob- 
ert’s sword 

Teimalchio’s banquet, 

. .described in the frag- 
. mentary Saiirce of the 
Roman writer . Petronius 
Arbiter 

Teikculo, the jester in 
Shakespeare’s Tempest ■ 
‘Tu. cole jubticiam,’ etc. 
(p. 288), Do thou cnlti-- 
vate justice, there will 
come an avenger for thee 
and for others 

Ultimus xtque optuius, the 
last and best 

Ultimus labor, the last 
work 

Ultramontane, '. beyond the 
mountains — that is, north 
of the Alps - ' 

Varangian, the name of a 
class of Norse adven- 
turers or soldiers. . ' Tliere 
is no language known by 
' this name. Tlie Varan- 
gians spoke Old Norse. 
Saxon, or rather Anglo- 
Saxon, is intended on p. 
44. See further footnote, 
p. 389 . ' 

Vavasour, a principal vas- 
sal, great lord 
‘Veillep. y vont,’ etc. (p. 
xxvi), thither come to keep 
vigil such pilgrims as 
de.sire to engage in single 
combat 

Veue sapiens, the truly wise 
man 
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ViciT Leo ex TKino ,Tirr>«, 
the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah (/. e. Christ) hath 
conquered 

V/ttXHASDOOTS, GBOITHOI 
DE, a French clironiclcr of 
the 12th century 

VnxKEnAiiT, relating to 
wounds 

UVaes JtAEL, K A IS An, etc. 
(p. 43), Good health to 
thee, gracious and mighty 


• emperor. For mim’'? read 
Miripr, and for mnchligh 
read mithlig or mihlig 
■\Vater {up the), valley , 
WiKBLESTBAW, a stalk of 
grass 

XAjnrirrE, the shrewish wife 
of the philosopher Socrates 

York, Doke op, ms ref- 
orm atioh or Tire ARStY 
i (p. 25). Frederick Augus- 


tus, second son of George 
III., a-as commander-in- 
chief of the English arm}’ 
from 179S to 1809, and 
effected many useful ■ re- 
forms 

ZoE KAi PSYCHE, life and 
soul 

Zoroaster, the founder of 
the ancient religion of 
the fire-worshipping 
Farsees 
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Acnn,LES Tattos, joins Tlcrcwartl, 23 ; ilis- 
courscs to him on court favour, 25; his 
dispute w i 1 1» tlio Protospatlmire, 27 ; 
takes Heren'ard to court, 33, 39 ; sounds 
his loyalty, 85; Ida interview with 
Agolastes, 109 ; conspires with him, 20S ; 
is told of Count Robert’s escape, 235; 
suspected by tiio Emperor, 317 ; his un- 
comfortable feelings, 304 ; pardoned, 377 

Agatha, See Bertha 

Agelastcs, Michael, the philosopher. 41 ; 
his account of the NormanSj 78; inter- 
view with Hcrownrd, 104; with Achilles 
Tatlus, 109 ; encounters Count Robert 
and Bronhilda, 132; his legend of the 
bnehanted princess of Zuliohium, 135; 
his retreat, 147 ; receives the Empress 
and Anna Comnena, 155; talks of the 
wild animals, 103 ; counsels the Emperor, 
109, 181 ; his contempt for Alexius, 170 ; 
conspires with Achilles Tatius, 208; his 
ambitious dreams, 211 ; ominous quota- 
tion to the Emperor, 288; his interview 
with Bronhilda, 295 ; strangled, 299 
Alexandria, library of, 78, 393 
Afeitaii, quotations from, xxv, 383, 385, 391 | 
Alexius CoronenuB, Gibbon on, xxvii ; his ' 
accession, 4 ; character, 5 ; reception of i 
Hereward, 43 ; bolds a council, 90 ; takes 
homage from the crusaders, 117 ; his 
throne occupied by Count Robert, 121 ; 
consults Agelastes, 1C9, 181 ; his ideas of 
Agelastes, 175; insulted by Count Robert, 
178; presides at the banquet, 183; dis- 
cusses the conspiracy, 267 ; replies to 
Agelastes’s quotation, 288; confesses to 
the Patriarch, 290 ; visits Brscl, 301 ; 
forgiven by him, 329 ; interview with 
Achilles Tatius, 347 ; at the imperial 
family council, 352 ; pardons Nicephoros, 
358; presents Ursel to the people, 305; 
his address to them, 308 ; offers to re- 
ward Hereward, 374 ; his subsequent 
history, 382 

Androcles and the lion, 201, 393 , 
Anglo-Saxons, 80 ; Foresters, 243 
■ Anna Comnena, her literary reception, 39 ; 
reads the ‘ Retreat of liaodicea,’ 62 ; 
gives a ring to Hereward, 03; visits 
, Agelastes, 154 ; converses with Count 
Robert, 101, 104; her indignation at 
Nicephoros, 201 ; taken to U r s cl’s 


dungeon, 361 ; coquetteB with Hereward, 
307 ; entreated to pardon Nicephoros, 
309; led into Ursel's chamlier, 325; at 
the imperial family council, 352; licr 
galling rcilecfionB, 300; licr partiality ft.B 
a liistoriivn, 382 
Aspramonte, kniglit of, 240 
Astarto, Anna Comnena’s attcndnnt, 41 ; 

cornea in quest of her, 307 
Author’s Introduction, ix 

BAi.DWUf, Count, xxvi, 123 
Bertha, alluded to by Ageiastes, lOS; in 
attendance upon Brenliilda, 1C8; In tho 
pliilosoplior’s gardens, 221; meets Hero- 
ward, 240 ; her history, 243 ; carries a 
message to tho crusaders’ camp, 273 ; 
before tlio crusaders’ council, 278; ar- 
rests Count Robert’s hand, 373 ; marriage 
of, 382 

Black Douglas, xvii, 393 
Blacqncrnal Palace, Constantinople, 35; 
dungeons of, 37, 190, 303; view from, 
320; Hall of Judgment, 3,54 
Boherooud of Antioch, 5, 75, 389; visits 
Constantinople, 111 ; reproaches Count 
Robert, 122, 179; w.arus him, 180, 183; 
his crafty counsel, 281 
Bosphorus, 98, 327 

Bronhilda, Countess, wooing of, 129; falls 
in with Agelastcs, 132; displays feminino 
weakness, 140 ; slays Toxartis, 140 ; at 
Agclastes’s retreat, 149; annoyed by 
Nicephoros, 102; interview with liim, 
2K ; challenges him, 229 ; her connection 
with Bertha, 247; interview with 
Agelastes, 295 

j Broken Iiauces, Our Eady of, 125 
Byzantium. Sec Oonstantinoplo 


C^ESAh, the. See Nicephoros Briennius 
Castle DangerouSy the novel, xxv 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, quoted, xi 
Oleishbotliam, Jedediah, his Introduction 
to Tales of my Landlord, Fourth Series, 
ix • 

Cleishhotham, Mrs., xv 
Comnena, Comnenus, See Alexius Com- 
nenus, Anna Comnena 
Constantine, Emperor, 2 ; and tho death of 
his son, 353 
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Constantinople, its site, 2, S26; Golden 
Gate of, 8; descril>etl by Villeliardoiiin, 
3S9. See nlso Blacqxicmal Palace, Bos- 
phorus, Golden Horn 
Corynctes, 21, 3M 

Conn/ Robert of Ports, the novel, xav 
Crispus, son of Constantine, 353 
Gross, Greelc and lAtin, 35 
Crusaders, Anna Comnena on, xxr; ap- 
proach of, 72, 00; appearance of, to 
Greehs, 77 ; pay homage to Alexius, 117 ; 
their camp at Scutari, 274 ; rein back 
their horses, 2S3; punishment among, 
301 

Cybcle, temple of, 101 

DAtTonTEK or the Ancn, 34 
Demetrins, the politician, 14; shuns Hcrc- 
vrard, 2Gi ; beside the lists, 33S 
Diogenes, and his lantcni, 214, 394 
Diogenes, slave of Agelastes, 99, 149, 212, 
214 

Diomedes, 21. 394 

Dionysius of Syracuse, ‘ear’ of, 209 
Dogs, 345 

Ron Quixote, quoted, xi 
Dorylienm, ^0, 394 

Douban, the physician, 318 ; obtains Drsel’s 
forgiveness of tho Emperor, 329 
Douglas, Black, xvii, 393 
Ducange, cited, xxvi, 3S5, 3S9, 390 
Durazzo, 92 , 


Edeeic, the Forester, 243 
IMric, Here'vard’s squire, 254 
Edward, brother of Hereward, 00, 240 
Engelred, Saxon chief, 243 
Ernest, the Apulian page, 275 

Foulowes, the. See Achilles Tatius 
France, King of, 390 

Franks, duels amongst, 28 ; haughtiness of, 
120 ; Count Robert’s account . of, 1G4. 
See also Crusaders 

Gatta, wife of Robert Guiscard, 127, 391 
Gander, river,' xix . - '• 

Gandercleuch, xvi 

Gibbon, Recline and Fall, quoted, rxrii, 12, 
383; cited, 340, 390 
Glossary, 393 

Godfrey of Bouillcm, 75 ; pays -homage to 
Alexius, 119, 127; receives Bertha’s 
message, 278 

Golden Horn, Constantinople, 34, 327 
Grand Domestic, 91 

Grecian empire, at accession of Alexius, 4 ; 

■weakness of, 90, 115 
Greek fire, 340 

Guiscard. See Robert Guiscard 

Haepax, the centurion, 7 ; beside the lists, 
335 ; encourages Stephanos, 378 
Hautlieu, Artavan de, 137 
Hereward, the Varangian, 9; attempted 
assassination of, 22; joined by Aclulles 
Tatius, 23; taken to Court, 25, 33, 39; 


before the Emperor, 43; his agitation at 
Anna Comnena’s recital, Cl ; his account 
of the . Anglo-Saxons, SO ; sonnded by 
Achilles Tatius, So;' tells of the cru- 
saders' approach, 97 ; dogged by Dio- 
genes, 99; interview with Agelastes, 
104 ; is reminded of Bertlia, 108 ; chal- 
lenges Count Robert, ICG ; straiggles 
with him in tlio dungeon, 203 ; compared 
■with him, 215; in Agelastcs’s gardens, 
2^ ; advises Count Robert, 231 ; reports 
his escape, 23,5 ; meets Bertha, 240 ; 
account of their youth, 243; informs 
Alexius of the plot,' 257 ; hears tlio 
proclamation, 2G9 ; sends n message to 
Godfrej’ of Bouillon, 273 ; appealed to 
by Anna Comnena, 307 ; fights with 
Count Robert, 371 ; declines to be re- 
•warded, 374 ; follows Count Robert, 375 ; 
marriage of, 382 ; settled in England, 387 
Hero and Bcander, 1G4, 394 
Hugh C.apet, descent of, 3S5 
Hugh of Vcrmandois, 74 ; sliipwrecked, IIG 

IJI 1 IOSTAI.S, bands of, 55, 53; beside the 
lists, 335 ; note on, 390 
Introduction, Cleishbotbam’s, ix ; • Ldck- 
hart’s, XXV 

Irene, Empress, 40 ; visits Agelastes, 15i ; 
hears of the plot, 258; entreats Anna 
to forgive Kicephorus, 309; at the im- 
perial family council, 352 
Ismail, tho Moslem, 17 , , 

Isthmian games, 1C, 394 

Jezdeoeed, the Arab, 59 

! liABAEUir, 118, 390 ' 

Dalain, Jacques de, 3D1 
Daodicea, Retreat of, 46 ; Anna Comnena’s 
acemmt of, 52 

Dascaris, Greek sea-captain, 333 
Batin quotations, translated, 391 
Leander, Herd and, 1G4, 394 
Lions of Solomon, 91 ; one broken by Coimt 
Robert' of Paris, 179 . 

IjOckhart, J. G., his Preface to Count 
Robert of Paris, xxv • 

Logothete, 91 . ' . 

Loretto, Our Lady’s house of, 209, 395 
Lysimachus, the architect, 15; listening to 
the proclamation, 2G8; beside the lists, 
337 

Makchzster railroad, i, 395 
ManicliEeans, 6, 395 
Marcian, Count Robert’s esquire, 169 
HErglip, the Persian, tale of, 2 
Murateri, quoted, 390 

Nicakoe. See Protospathaire 
Nicephorus Briennius, xxvii ; is absent from 
Anna Comnena’s reception, 40 ; described, 
69; brings news of the crusaders, 72; 
visits Agelastes, 154; annoys Brenhllda, 
162; his design against Brenhilda, 213, 
223; challenged by her, 229; craves 
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Anna’s forgiveness, 312; led forth to 
execution, ^5 ; pardoned, 358 
Normans, account of, hy Agelastcs, 78; 
relations to Anglo-Saxons, 80;. Anna 
Comnena’s erroneous views of, 1G4. Sec 
aho Robert Guisoard 
Norsemen, 12 

Onm, betrothal of, 242 
Ordericus Vitalis, quoted, 300 
Osmund, Varangian soldier, 274, 283 
Ourang-outang. See Sylvan 

Pams, Count and Countess of. See Robert 
and Brenhilda 

Patriarch, 41 ; his zeal for the Greek cross, 
95; receives the Emperor’s confession, 
290 ; at the imperial family council ; 352 ; 
his story of Constantine and Crispus, 
353 

Pattieson, Paul, xiii 
Pattieson, Peter, x 
Paulicians, 6, 395 • 

Peter the Hermit, 5, 281 
Phraortes, Greek admiral, 347 
Pinkerton, quoted, 392 
Polydore, 275 . 

Prior, Matthew, quoted, x 
Procrustes, 21, 3£fe 
Protosebastos, 117, 390 
Protospathaire, 27 ; commissioned with 
Achilles Tatius, 349 ; his embassy to 
Tancted, 3G3 

PulicoineUo, or Punchinello, 370, 396 

Ravmokd, Count of Tholouse, 127, 391 
Robbers, ancient, 21 

Robert, Count of Paris, usurps the Em- 
peror’s throne, xxvi, 121 ; reproached 
by Bohemond, 122, 179 ; how he won 
Brenhilda, 130 ; falls in with Age^stes, 
132 ; drives off the Scythians, 140 ; at 
Agelastes’s retreat, 149; converses with 
Anna Comnena, -161, 164 ; challenged 
by Hereward, 166 ; in the Palace, of 
Blacquemal, 168; enters the Emperor’s 
presence backwards, 178; , destroys the 
Lions of Solomon, 179 ; warned by Bohe- 
mond, 180, 183 ; in the dungeon, 186 ; 
addressed by Ursel, 188 ; kills the tiger, 
190;, joins TTrsel, 192; his fight with 
Sylvan, 196; dresses its, wound, 201; 
slays Sebastes, 203; struggles . with Here- 
ward, 203; conipared with him, 205; 
in the philosopher’s gardens, 220 ; hidden 
away by Hereward, 233 ; fights with him, 
371; accepts him ns a follower, 375; 
' identification of, 386; returns to France, 
380 


Robert, Duke of Normandy, 78 
Robert Guiscard, 41, 75 

SAAfiE, river, 133, 396 

Scott, Sir Walter, Journal of, quoted, 391 

Scutari, 274 

Scyrons, 21, 396 

ScythiauB, attack Brenhilda, 145 
Sebastes of Mitylene, 19; slain by Count 
Robert, 203 
Scbastocrator, 69, 396 
Slaves, Nubian, 91 

Stephanos, the wrestler, 15 ; listens to the 
proclamation, 268 ; beside tbo lists, 336 ; 
his discontent, 378 

Sylvan, the ourang-outang, in the dungeon, 
196; pursues Bertha, 240; strangles 
Agclastes, 299 ; appears iii the lists; 376 ■ 

Tales of my Landlord, Introduction to 
Fourth Series, ix 

Tancred of Otranto, 280 ; sea-fight of, 341 ; 
replies to the Emperor’s envoy, 363 ; at 
the combat, 371 
Tatius. See Achilles Tatius 
Theodosius tl>e Great, 8 
Tiger, the, 190 
Tivoli, 147, 396 
Toxartis, the Scythian, 146 
Tranchefer, Count Robert’s sword, 158 

HnsEn, Zedekias, addresses Count Robert, 
188 ; joined by Count Robert, 192 ; ac- 
count of him, 270, . 318 ; visited by the 
Emperor, 305 ; attended by Douban, 318 ; 
recovers the use of sight, 324; turns 
giddy, 328 ; presented to the people, 365 

Vauanes, the Arab, 66 
Varangian Guard, 11; at Laodicea, 55, 67 ; 
how affected by crusaders’ approach, 97 ; 
enter the lists, 336 ; meaning of the 
word, 389, 397 

VermandoiSj.Hugh of. See Hugh of Ver- 
mandois 

Vexhelia, 295 . . , 

Villehardouin, his description of , 0 on- 
stantinople, 389 

Violante, Anna Comnena’s attendant, 41 ; 
comes in quest of her, 307 

WAETHEorr, the Saxon, 243 

VouK, Huke of, 25, 307 

ZosnroB. . See Patriarch 
ZuUchium, Princess of, 135 




